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PREFACE. 


In  preparing  for  publication  a  complete  and  uniform 
edition  of  LoBD  Macaulay's  Worte,  it  has  been  thought 
right  to  include  some  portion  of  what  he  placed  on  re- 
cord as  a  Jurist  in  the  East.  The  Papers  selected  are 
the  Introductory  Eeport  upon  the  Indian  Penal  Code, 
and  the  Notes  appended  to  that  Code,  in  which  most  of 
its  leading  provisions  were  explained  and  defended. 
These  Papers  were  entirely  written  byLom)  Macaulay, 
but  the  substance  of  them  was  the  result  of  the  joint 
deliberations  of  the  Indian  Law  Commission,  of  which 
he  was  President.  They  are  by  no  means  merely  of 
Indian  interest,  for,  while  they  were  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  system  of  law  for  India,  they  chiefly 
relate  to  general  principles  of  jurisprudence  which  are 
of  universal  application. 
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CHAPTEE   I. 

I  PUBPOSE  to  write  the  history  of  England  from  the  acces-  CHAP. 
sion  of  King  James  the  Second  down  to  a  time  which  is  I- 
within  the  memory  of  men  still  living.  I  shall  reconnt  the  Introduc- 
errors  which,  in  a  few  months,  alienated  a  loyal  gentry  and  ^°°" 
priesthood  from  the  House  of  Stuart.  I  shall  trace  the  course 
of  that  revolution  which  terminated  the  long  struggle  between 
our  sovereigns  and  their  parliaments,  and  bound  up  together 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  title  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 
I  shall  relate  how  the  new  settlement  was,  during  many 
troubled  years,  successfully  defended  against  foreign  and  do- 
mestic enemies  ;  how,  under  that  settlement,  the  authority  of 
law  and  the  security  of  property  were  found  to  be  compatible 
with  a  liberty  of  discussion  and  of  individual  action  never 
before  known ;  how,  from  the  auspicious  union  of  order  and 
freedom,  sprang  a  prosperity  of  which  the  annals  of  human 
affairs  had  frimished  no  example ;  how  our  country,  from  a 
state  of  ignominious  vassalage,  rapidly  rose  to  the  place  of 
umpire  among  European  powers ;  how  her  opulence  and  her 
martial  glory  grew  together ;  how,  by  wise  and  resolute  good 
faith,  was  gradually  established  a  public  credit  fruitful  of 
marvels  which  to  the  statesmen  of  any  former  age  would  have 
seemed  incredible  ;  how  a  gigantic  commerce  gave  birth  to  a 
maritime  power,  compared  with  which  every  other  maritime 
power,  ancient  or  modem,  sinks  into  insignificance ;  how 
Scotland,  after  ages  of  enmity,  was  at  length  united  to  Eng- 
land, not  merely  by  legal  bonds,  but  by  indissoluble  ties  of 
interest  and  affection ;  how,  in  America,  the  British  colonies 
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CHAP,     rapidly  became  far  mightier  and  wealthier  than  the  realms 

^'     .  which  Cortes  and  Pizarro  had  added  to  the  dominions  of 

Charles  the  Fifth ;  how  in  Asia,  British  adventurers  founded 

an  empire  not  less  splendid  and  more  durable  than  that  of 

Alexander. 

Nor  will  it  be  less  my  duty  faithfully  to  record  disastexB 
mingled  with  triimiphs,  and  great  national  crimes  and  foUiei 
far  more  himiiliating  than  any  disaster.  It  will  be  seen  that 
even  what  we  justly  account  our  chief  blessings  were  not 
without  alloy.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  system  which  e£foo- 
tually  secured  our  liberties  against  the  encroachments  of 
kingly  power  gave  birth  to  a  new  class  of  abuses  from  whidh 
absolute  monarchies  are  exempt.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in 
consequence  partly  of  unwise  interference,  and  partly  of  un- 
wise neglect,  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  extension  of  trade 
produced,  together  with  immense  good,  some  evils  fiK)m  which 
poor  and  rude  societies  are  free.  It  will  be  seen  how,  in  twd 
important  dependencies  of  the  crown,  wrong  was  followed  by 
just  retribution;  how  imprudence  and  obstinacy  broke  the 
ties  which  bound  the  North  American  colonies  to  the  paient 
state ;  how  Ireland,  cursed  by  the  domination  of  race  over 
race,  and  of  religion  over  religion,  remained  indeed  a  member 
of  the  empire,  but  a  withered  and  distorted  member,  adding 
no  strength  to  the  body  politic,  and  reproachfully  pointed  at 
by  all  who  feared  or  envied  the  greatness  of  England. 

Yet,  unless  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  the  general  effect  of 
this  chequered  narrative  will  be  to  excite  thankfulness  in  all 
religious  minds,  and  hope  in  the  breasts  of  aU  patriots.  Eor 
the  history  of  our  country  during  the  last  hundred  and  sixty 
years  is  eminently  the  history  of  physical,  of  moral,  and  of 
intellectual  improvement.  Those  who  compare  the  age  on 
which  their  lot  has  fallen  with  a  golden  age  which  exists  only 
in  their  imagination  may  talk  of  degeneracy  and  decay :  but 
no  man  who  is  correctly  informed  as  to  the  past  will  be  dis- 
posed to  take  a  morose  or  desponding  view  of  the  present. 

I  should  very  imperfectly  execute  the  task  which  I  have 
imdertaken  if  I  were  merely  to  treat  of  battles  and  sieges,  of 
the  rise  and  faU  of  administrations,  of  intrigues  in  the  palace, 
and  of  debates  in  the  parliament.  It  will  be  my  endeavour 
to  relate  the  history  of  the  people  as  weU  as  the  history  of  the 
government,  to  trace  the  progress  of  useful  and  ornamental 
arts,  to  describe  the  rise  of  religious  sects  and  the  changes  of 
literary  taste,  to  portray  the  manners  of  successive  genera- 
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tdons,  and  not  to  pass  by  with  neglect  eyen  the  revolutions     CHAP, 
which  have  taken  place  in  dress,  fomiture,  repasts,  and  public         ]'  _^ 
amusements.     I  shall  cheerfully  bear  the  reproach  of  having 
descended  below  the  dignity  of  history,  if  I  can  succeed  in  ! 
placing  before  the  English  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  true 
picture  of  the  life  of  their  ancestors. 

The  events  which  I  propose  to  relate  form  only  a  single  act 
of  a  great  and  eventful  drama  extending  through  ages,  and 
must  be  veiy  imperfectly  understood  unless  the  plot  of  the 
preceding  acts  be  well  known.  I  shall  therefore  introduce 
my  narrative  by  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  our  country 
-firom  the  earliest  times.  I  shall  pass  very  rapidly  over  many 
centuries :  but  I  shall  dweU  at  some  lengtii  on  the  vicissitudes 
of  that  contest  which  the  administration  of  TTing  James  the 
Second  brought  to  a  decisive  crisis.*^ 

.  Nothing  in  the  early  existence  of  Britain  indicated  the  Britain 
greatness  which  she  was  destined  to  attain.  Her  inhabitants  5P^®'  ^^* 
when  first  they  became  known  to  the  Tyrian  mariners,  were 
little  superior  to  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  She 
was  subjugated  by  the  Boman  arms ;  but  she  received  only  a 
feint  tincture  of  Boman  arts  and  letters.  Of  the  western  pro- 
vinces which  obeyed  the  Csesars,  she  was  the  lost  that  was 
conquered,  and  the  first  that  was  flung  away.  No  magnifi- 
cent remains  of  Latin  porches  and  aqueducts  are  to  be  found 
in  Britain.  No  writer  of  British  birth  is  reckoned  among  the 
masters  of  Latin  poetry  and  eloquence.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  islanders  were  at  any  time  generally  familiar  with 
the  tongue  of  their  Italian  rulers.  Prom  the  Atlantic  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Bhine  the  Latin  has,  during  many  centuries, 
been  predominant.  It  drove  out  the  Celtic ;  it  was  not  driven 
out  by  the  Teutonic;  and  it  is  at  this  day  the  basis  of  the 
Frendi,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages.  In  our  island 
the  Latin  appears  never  to  have  superseded  the  old  Gaelic 
speech,  and  could  not  stand  its  ground  against  the  German. 

The  scanty  and  superficial  civilisation  which  the  Britons 
had  derived  from  their  southern  masters  was  effaced  by  the 
calamities  of  the  fifth  century.  In  the  continental  kingdoms 
into  which  the  Boman  empire  was  then  dissolved,  the  con- 

*  In  this,  and  in  the  next  chapter,  I  snch  that  a  person  tolerably  well  read 

have  yery  seldom  thoiight  it  necessary  in  English  history,  if  not  already  ap- 

to  cite  anthorities :  for,  in  these  chapters,  prised  of  them,  will  at  least  know  where 

I  hare  not  detailed  events  minutely,  or  to  look  for  evidence  of  them.     In  the 

used  recondite  materials ;  and  the  facts  subsequent  chapters  I  shall  carefully 

which  I  mention  are  for  the  most  part  indicate  the  sources  of  my  Information. 
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querors  learned  mucli  from  the  conquered  race.  In  Britain 
tiie  conquered  race  became  as  barbarous  as  the  conquerors. 

All  the  chiefs  who  founded  Teutonic  dynasties  in  the  con- 
tinental provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  Alaric,  Theodoric, 
Clovis,  Alboin,  were  zealous  Christians.  The  followers  of  Ida 
and  Cerdic,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  to  their  settlements 
in  Britain  all  the  superstitions  of  the  Elbe.  While  the  Grer- 
man  princes  who  reigned  at  Paris,  Toledo,  Aries,  and  Ea- 
venna  listened  with  revei^ence  to  the  instructions  of  bishops, 
adored  the  relics  of  martyrs,  and  took  part  eagerly  in  cUs- 
putes  touching  the  Nicene  theology,  the  rulers  of  Wessex  and 
Mercia  were  still  performing  savage  rites  in  the  temples  of 
Thor  and  Woden. 

The  continental  kingdoms  which  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Western  Empire  kept  up  some  intercourse  with  those 
eastern  provinces  where  the  ancient  civilisation,  though 
slowly  fading  away  imder  the  influence  of  misgovemment, 
might  still  astonish  and  instruct  barbarians,  where  the  court 
still  exhibited  the  splendour  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine, 
where  the  public  buildings  were  still  adorned  with  the  sculp- 
tures of  Polycletus  and  the  paintings  of  Apelles,  and  where 
laborious  pedants,  themselves  destitute  of  taste,  sense,  and 
spirit,  could  still  read  and  interpret  the  masterpieces  of 
Sophocles,  of  Demosthenes,  and  of  Plato.  From  this  com- 
munion Britain  was  cut  oflF.  Her  shores  were,  to  the  polished 
race  which  dwelt  by  the  Bosporus,  objects  of  a  mysterious 
horror,  such  as  that  with  which  the  lonians  of  the  age  of 
Homer  had  regarded  the  Straits  of  Scylla  and  the  city  of  the 
Laestrygonian  cannibals.  There  was  one  province  of  our 
island  in  which,  as  Procopius  had  been  told,  the  groimd  was 
covered  with  serpents,  and  the  air  was  such  that  no  man 
could  inhale  it  and  live.  To  this  desolate  region  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  were  ferried  over  from  the  land  of  the  Pranks 
at  midnight.  A  strange  race  of  fishermen  performed  the 
ghastly  office.  The  speech  of  the  dead  was  distinctly  heard 
by  the  boatmen :  their  weight  made  the  keel  sink  deep  in  the 
water ;  but  their  forms  were  invisible  to  mortal  eye.  Such 
were  the  marvels  which  an  able  historian,  the  contemporary 
of  Belisarius,  of  Simplicius,  and  of  Tribonian,  gravely  related 
in  the  rich  and  polite  Constantinople,  touching  the  countrj' 
in  which  the  foimder  of  Constantinople  had  assumed  the 
imperial  purple.  Concerning  all  the  other  provinces  of  the 
Western  Empire  we  have  continuous  information.     It  is  only 
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in  Britain  that  an  age  of  fable  completely  separates  two  ages  CHAP, 
of  truth.  Odoacer  and  Totila,  Euric  and  Thrasimund,  Clovis,  ^-  ^., 
Fredegunda,  and  Brunechild,  are  historical  men  and  women. 
But  Hengist  and  Horsa,  Vortigem  and  Rowena,  Arthur  and 
Mordred  are  mythical  persons,  whose  very  existence  may  be 
questioned,  and  whose  adventures  must  be  classed  with  those 
of  Hercules  and  Romulus. 

At  length  the  darkness  begins  to  break ;  and  the  country  Convep- 
which  had  been  lost  to  view  as  Britain  reappears  as  England.  ?^°  ^^  ^ 
The  conversion  of  the  Saxon  colonists  to  Christianity  was  ChriBtian- 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  salutary  revolutions-  It  is  true  *^y* 
that  the  Church  had  been  deeply  corrupted  both  by  that 
superstition  and  by  that  philosophy  against  which  she  had 
long  contended,  and  over  which  she  had  at  last  triumphed. 
She  had  given  a  too  easy  admission  to  doctrines  borrowed 
from  the  ancient  schools,  and  to  rites  borrowed  from  the  an- 
cient temples.  Eoman  policy  and  Gothic  ignorance,  Grecian 
ingenuity  and  Syrian  asceticism,  had  contributed  to  deprave 
her.  Yet  she  retained  enough  of  the  sublime  theology  and 
benevolent  morality  of  her  earlier  days  to  elevate  many 
intellects,  and  to  purify  many  hearts.  Some  things  also 
which  at  a  later  period  were  justly  regarded  as  among  her 
chief  blemishes  were,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  long  after- 
wards, among  her  chief  merits.  That  the  sacerdotal  order 
should  encroach  on  the  functions  of  the  civil  magistrate 
would,  in  our  time,  be  a  great  evil.  But  that  which  in  an 
age  of  good  government  is  an  evil  may,  in  an  age  of  grossly 
bad  government,  be  a  blessing.  It  is  better  that  mankind 
should  be  governed  by  wise  laws  well  administered,  and 
by  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  than  by  priestcraft :  but 
it  is  better  that  men  should  be  governed  by  priestcraft 
than  by  brute  violence,  by  such  a  prelate  as  Dunstan 
than  by  such  a  warrior  as  Penda.  A  society  sunk  in  igno- 
rance, and  ruled  by  mere  physical  force,  has  great  reason  to 
rejoice  when  a  class,  of  which  the  influence  is  intellectual 
and  moral,  rises  to  ascendency.  Such  a  class  will  doubtless 
abuse  its  power :  but  mental  power,  even  when  abused,  is  still 
a  nobler  and  better  power  than  that  which  consists  merely  in 
corporeal  strength.  We  read  in  our  Saxon  chronicles  of 
tyrants,  who,  when  at  the  height  of  greatness,  were  smitten 
with  remorse,  who  abhorred  the  pleasures  and  dignities  which 
they  had  piu-chased  by  guilt,  who  abdicated  their  crowns, 
and  who  sought  to  atone  for  their  offences  by  cruel  penances 
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CHAP,     and  incessant  prayers.    These  stories  have  drawn  forth  bitter 

.^ J: ,  expressions  of  contempt  from  some  writers  who,  while  they 

boasted  of  liberality,  were  in  truth  as  narrow-minded  as  any 
monk  of  the  dark  ages,  and  whose  habit  was  to  apply  to  aQ 
-  I  events  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  standard  received  in 
■  the  Parisian  society  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Tet  surely 
a  system  which,  however  deformed  by  superstition,  introduced 
strong  moral  restraints  into  commimities  previously  governed 
only  by  vigour  of  muscle  and  by  audacity  of  spirit,  a  system 
which  taught  the  fiercest  and  mightiest  ruler  that  he  was, 
like  his  meanest  bondman,  a  responsible  being,  might  have 
seemed  to  deserve  a  more  respectful  mdhtion  from  philoso- 
phers and  philanthropists. 
'  The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  contempt  with 
'  which,  in  the  last  century,  it  was  fashionable  to  speak  of  the 
pilgrimages,  the  sanctuaries,  the  crusades,  and  the  monartie 
institutions  of  the  middle  ages.  In  times  when  men  were 
scarcely  ever  induced  to  travel  by  liberal  curiosity,  or  by  the 
pursuit  of  gain,  it  was  better  that  the  rude  inhabitant  of  the 
North  should  visit  Italy  and  the  East  as  a  pilgrim,  than  that 
he  should  never  see  anything  but  those  squalid  cabins  and 
uncleared  woods  amidst  which  he  was  bom.  In  times  when 
life  and  when  female  honour  were  exposed  to  daily  risk  from 
tyrants  and  marauders,  it  was  better  that  the  precinct  of  a 
shrine  should  be  regarded  with  an  irrational  awe,  than  that 
there  should  be  no  refuge  inaccessible  to  cruelty  and  licen- 
tiousness. In  times  when  statesmen  were  incapable  of  form- 
ing extensive  political  combinations,  it  was  better  that  the 
Christian  nations  should  be  roused  and  united  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  than  that  they  should,  one  by 
one,  be  overwhelmed  by  the  Mahometan  power.  Whatever 
reproach  may,  at  a  later  period,  have  been  justly  thrown  on 
the  indolence  and  luxury  of  religious  orders,  it  was  surely 
good  that,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  violence,  there  should 
be  quiet  cloisters  and  gardens,  in  which  the  arts  of  peace 
could  be  safely  cultivated,  in  which  gentle  and  contemplative 
natures  could  find  an  asylum,  in  which  one  brother  could 
employ  himself  in  transcribing  the  ^neid  of  Virgil,  and 
another  in  meditating  the  Analytics  of  Aristotle,  in  which  he 
who  had  a  genius  for  art  might  illuminate  a  martyrology  or 
carve  a  crucifix,  and  in  which  he  who  had  a  turn  for  natural 
philosophy  might  make  experiments  on  the  properties  of 
plants  and  minerals.     Had  not  such  retreats  been  scattered 
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here  and  there,  among  the  hutli  of  a  miserable  peasantry,  and     CHAP, 
the  castles  of  a  ferocious  aristocracy,  European  society  would  ^     ^     . 
have  consisted  merely  of  beasts  of  burden  and  beasts  of  prey.  \ 
The  Church  has  many  times  been  compared  by  divines  to  the 
Eirk  of  which  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Genesis :  but  never  was 
khe  resemblance  more  perfect  than  during  that  evil  time  when 
she  alone  rode,  amidst  darkness  and  tempest,  on  the  deluge 
beneath  which  all  the  great  works  of  ancient  power  and  wis- 
dom lay  entombed,  bearing  within  her  that  feeble  germ  fix)m 
which  a  second  and  more  glorious  civilisation  was  to  spring. 

Even  the  spiritual  supremacy  arrogated  by  the  Pope  was, 
in  the  dark  ages,  productive  of  far  more  good  than  eviL  Its 
efiFect  was  to  unite  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  in  one 
great  commonwealth.  What  the  Olympian  chariot  course 
and  the  Pythian  oracle  were  to  all  the  Greek  cities,  from 
Trebizond  to  Marseilles,  Some  and  her  Bishop  were  to  all 
Christians  of  the  Latin  communion,  from  Calabria  to  the 
Hebrides.  Thus  grew  up  sentiments  of  enlarged  benevolence. 
Etaces  separated  from  each  other  by  seas  and  mountains  ac- 
knowledged a  fraternal  tie  and  a  common  code  of  public  law. 
Even  in  war,  the  cruelty  of  the  conqueror  was  not  seldom 
mitigated  by  the  recollection  that  he  and  his  vanquished 
anemies  were  all  members  of  one  great  federation. 

Into  this  federation  our  Saxon  ancestors  were  now  admitted. 
A.  regular  communication  was  opened  between  our  shores  and 
that  part  of  Europe  in  which  the  traces  of  ancient  power  and 
policy  were  yet  discernible.  Many  noble  monuments  which 
have  since  been  destroyed  or  defaced  still  retain  their  pristine 
magnificence ;  and  travellers,  to  whom  Livy  and  SaUust  were 
oninteUigible,  might  gain  from  the  Soman  aqueducts  and 
temples  some  faint  notion  of  Soman  history.  The  dome  of 
Agrippa,  still  glittering  with  bronze,  the  mausoleum  of  Ad- 
rian, not  yet  deprived  of  its  columns  and  statues,  the  Flavian 
amphitheatre,  not  yet  degraded  into  a  quarry,  told  to  the 
rude  English  pilgrims  some  part  of  the  story  of  that  great 
civilised  world  which  had  passed  away.  The  islanders  re- 
turned, with  awe  deeply  impressed  on  their  half  opened 
minds,  and  told  the  wondering  inhabitants  of  the  hovels  of 
London  and  York  that,  near  the  grave  of  Saint  Peter,  a 
mighty  race,  now  extinct,  had  piled  up  buildings  which  would 
never  be  dissolved  till  the  judgment  day.  Learning  followed  in 
the  train,  of  Christianity.  The  poetry  and  eloquence  of  the 
Augustan  age  was  assiduously  studied  in  Mercian  and  Nor- 
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CHAP,     thumbrian  monasteries.     The  names  of  Bede  and  Alcuin  were 
^     ^'   ^  justly  celebrated  throughout  Europe.     Such  was  the  state  of 
our  country  when,  in  the  ninth  century,  began  the  last  great 
migration  of  the  northern  barbarians. 
Danish  During  many  years  Denmark  and  Scandinavia  continued 

invamoni.  ^  p^^^j.  forth  innumerable  pirates,  distinguished  by  strength, 
by  valour,  by  merciless  ferocity,  and  by  hatred  of  the  Chris- 
tian name.  No  country  suflfered  so  much  from  these  invaders 
as  England.  Her  coast  lay  near  to  the  ports  whence  they 
sailed ;  nor  was  any  shire  so  far  distant  from  the  sea  as  to 
be  secure  from  attack.  The  same  atrocities  which  had  at- 
tended the  victory  of  the  Saxon  over  the  Celt  were  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  ages,  suffered  by  the  Saxon  at  the  hand  of  the 
Dane.  Civilisation,  just  as  it  began  to  rise,  was  met  by  this 
blow,  and  sank  down  once  more.  Large  colonies  of  adven- 
turers from  the  Baltic  established  themselves  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  our  island,  spread  gradually  westward,  and,  sup- 
ported by  constant  reinforcements  from  beyond  the  sea^ 
aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  whole  realm.  The  struggle 
between  the  two  fierce  Teutonic  breeds  lasted  through  six 
generations.  Each  was  alternately  paramoimt.  Cruel  mas- 
sacres followed  by  cruel  retribution,  provinces  wasted,  con- 
vents plundered,  and  cities  rased  to  the  ground,  make  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  history  of  those  evil  days.  At  length  the 
North  ceased  to  send  forth  a  constant  stream  of  fresh  depre- 
dators; and  from  that  time  the  mutual  aversion  of  the  races 
began  to  subside.  Intermarriage  became  frequent.  The 
Danes  learned  the  religion  of  the  Saxons ;  and  thus  one 
cause  of  deadly  animosity  was  removed.  The  Danish  and 
Saxon  tongues,  both  dialects  of  one  widespread  language, 
were  blended  together.  But  the  distinction  between  the  two 
nations  was  by  no  means  effaced,  when  an  event  took  place 
which  prostrated  both,  in  common  slavery  and  degradation, 
at  the  feet  of  a  third  people. 
The  Nor-  The  Normans  were  then  the  foremost  race  of  Christendom. 
Their  valour  and  ferocity  had  made  them  conspicuous  among 
the  rovers  whom  Scandinavia  had  sent  forth  to  ravage  Wes- 
tern Europe.  Their  sails  were  long  the  terror  of  both  coasts 
of  the  Channel.  Their  arms  were  repeatedly  carried  far  into 
the  heart  of  the  Carlovingian  empire,  and  were  victorious 
under  the  walls  of  Maestricht  and  Paris.  At  length  one  of 
the  feeble  heirs  of  Charlemagne  ceded  to  the  strangers  a 
fertile  province,  watered  by  a  noble  river,  and  contiguous  to 


mans. 
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-  the  sea  wHch  was  their  favourite  element.     In  that  province     CHAP, 
they  founded  a  mighty  state,  which  gradually  extended  its  _^l_ 
influence   over  the  neighbouring  principalities  of  Britanny 
and  Maine.     Without   laying  aside  that  dauntless  valour 
which  had  been  the  terror  of  every  land  from  the  Elbe  to 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Normans  rapidly  acquired  all,  and  more 

:  than  all,  the  knowledge  and  refinement  which  they  found  in 
the  country  where  they  settled.  Their  courage  secured  their 
territory  a^inst  foreign  invasion.  They  established  internal 
order,  such  as  had  long  been  unknown  in  the  Frank  empire. 
They  embraced  Christianity;  and  with  Christianity  they 
learned  a  great  part  of  what  the  clergy  had  to  teach.  They 
abandoned  their  native  speech,  and  adopted  the  French 
tongue,  in  which  the  Latin  was  the  predominant  element. 
They  speedily  raised  their  new  language  to  a  dignity  and 
importance  which  it  had  never  before  possessed.  They 
found  it  a  barbarous  jargon ;  they  fixed  it  in  writing ;  and 
they  employed  it  in  legislation,  in  poetry,  and  in  romance. 
They  renounced  that  brutal  intemperance  to  which  all  the 
other  branches  of  the  great  German  family  were  too  much 
inclined.  The  polite  luxury  of  the  Norman  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  coarse  voracity  and   drunkenness 

I.  of  his  Saxon  and  Danish  neighbours.  He  loved  to  display 
his  magnificence,  not  in  huge  piles  of  food  and  hogsheads  of 
strong  drink,  but  in  large  and  stately  edifices,  rich  armour, 
gallant  horses,  choice  falcons,  well  ordered  tournaments, 
banquets  delicate  rather  than  abundant,  and  wines  remark- 
able rather  for  their  exquisite  fiavour  than  for  their  intoxi- 

j^  eating  power.  That  chivalrous  spirit,  which  has  exercised  so 
powerful  an  influence  on  the  politics,  morals,  and  manners  of 
all  the  European  nations,  was  found  in  the  highest  exaltation 
among  the  Norman  nobles.  Those  nobles  were  distinguished 
by  their  graceful  bearing  and  insinuating  address.  They 
were  distinguished  also  by  their  skill  in  negotiation,  and  by  a 
natural  eloquence  which  they  assiduously  cultivated.     It  was 

"  the  boast  of  one  of  their  historians  that  the  Norman  gentle- 
men were  orators  from  the  cradle.  But  their  chief  fame  was 
derived  ftx)m  their  military  exploits.  Every  country,  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Dead  Sea,  witnessed  the  prodigies 
of  their  discipline  and  valour.  One  Norman  knight,  at  the 
head  of  a  handful  of  warriors,  scattered  the  Celts  of  Coii- 

k  naught.  Another  founded  the  monarchy  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  saw  the  emperors  both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  fly 
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CHAP,     before  his  arms.    A  third,  the  Ulysses  of  the  first  cmsadi 

.  ^     .  was  invested  by  his  fellow  soldiers  with  the  sovereignty  i 

Antioch ;  and  a  fourth,  the  Tancred  whose  name  lives  in  til 

y  great  poem  of  Tasso,  was  celebrated  throngh  Christendom  u 

the  bravest  and  most  generous  of  the  deliverers  of  the  Ha^ 

Sepulchre. 

The  vicinity  of  so  remarkable  a  people  early  began  to  pnfc 
duce  an  effect  on  the  public  mind  of  England.  Before  Iki 
Conquest,  English  princes  received  their  education  in  N» 
mandy.  English  sees  and  English  estates  were  bestowed  m 
Normans.  The  French  of  Normandy  was  familiarly  spokei 
in  the  palace  of  Westminster.  The  court  of  Bouen 
to  have  been  to  the  court  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
the  court  of  Versailles  long  afterwards  was  to  the  coort  il 
Charles  the  Second.  ' 

The  The  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  events  which  foUowed  JKl 

C  °"^^  not  only  placed  a  Duke  of  Normandy  on  the  English  throiH| 
but  gave  up  the  whole  population  of  England  to  the  tyraiEB| 
of  the  Norman  race,  llie  subjugation  of  a  nation  by  a  natioi 
has  seldom,  even  in  Asia,  been  more  complete.  The  counii| 
was  portioned  out  among  the  captains  of  the  invadesK 
Strong  military  institutions,  closely  connected  with  i^  im 
stitution  of  property,  enabled  the  foreign  conquerors  to  opl 
press  the  children  of  the  soil.  A  cruel  penal  code,  crael^ 
enforced,  guarded  the  privileges,  and  even  the  sports,  of  tU 
alien  tyrants.  Yet  the  subject  race,  though  beaten  down  ani 
trodden  under  foot,  still  made  its  sting  felt.  Some  bold  nieii| 
the  favourite  heroes  of  our  oldest  ballads,  betook  themselvefl 
to  the  woods,  and  there,  in  defiance  of  curfew  laws  and  foreil 
laws,  waged  a  predatory  war  against  their  oppressors.  A* 
sassination  was  an  event  of  daily  occurrence.  Many  Noe^ 
mans  suddenly  disappeared  leaving  no  trace.  The  corpses  d 
many  were  found  bearing  the  marks  of  violence.  Death  W 
torture  was  denounced  against  the  murderers,  and  striol 
search  was  made  for  them,  but  generally  in  vain ;  for  tiMJ 
whole  nation  was  in  a  conspiracy  to  screen  them.  It  was  it 
length  thought  necessary  to  lay  a  heavy  fine  on  every  Hundrel 
in  which  a  person  of  French  extraction  should  be  found  slaiiii 
and  this  regulation  was  followed  up  by  another  regulatioi^i 
providing  that  every  person  who  was  found  slain  should  be  siq^ 
posed  to  be  a  Frenchman,  unless  he  was  proved  to  be  a  Saxoat 
During  the  century  and  a  half  which  followed  the  Cow 
quest,  there  is,  to  speak  strictly,  no  English  history.    Tli 
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nch  Eiiigs  of  England  rose,  indeed,  to  an  eminence  which     CHAP. 

I  the  wonder  and  dread  of  all  neighbouring  nations.     They  .  _   ^'     ^ 

qnered  Ireland.    They  received  the  homage  of  Scotland. 

their  valonr,  by  their  policy,  by  their  fortunate  matri- 

ual  aUianoes,  they  became  £eij:  more  powerfol  on  the  Con- 

jkt  than  their  liege  lords  the  Kings  of  France.    Asia,  as 

L  tfs  Europe,  was  da^ed  by  the  power  and  glory  of  onr 

uts.    Arabian  chroniclers  recorded  with  unwilling  admi- 

on  the  £bJ1  of  Acre,  the  defence  of  Joppa,  and  the  yicto- 

iB  march  to  Ascalon;  and  Arabian  mothers  long  awed  their 

kuts  to  silence  with  the  name  of  the  lionhearted  Planta- 

jet.    At  one  time  it  seemed  that  the  line  of  Hngh  Capet 

I  about  to  end  as  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  lines 

I  ended,  and  that  a  single  great  monarchy  wonld  spread 

n  the  Orkneys  to  the  Pyrenees.     So  strong  an  association 

^tablished  in  most  minds  between  the  greatness  of  a 

ereign  and  the  greatness  of  the  nation  which  he  rules, 

t  almost  every  historian  of  England  has  expatiated  with  a 

timent  of  exultation  on  the  power  and  splendour  of  her 

eign  masters,  and  has  lamented  the  decay  of  that  power 

1  splendour  as  a  calamity  to  our  country.     This  is,  in 

th,  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  in  a  Haytian  negro  of  our 

le  to  dwell  with  national  pride  on  the  greatness  of  Lewis 

i  Fourteenth,  and  to  sx>eak  of  Blenheim  and  Bamilies  with 

iriotic  regret  and  shame.     The  Conqueror  and  his  descend- 

is  to  the  fourth  generation  were  not  Englishmen :  most  of 

Mtt  were  bom  in  France :  they  spent  the  greater  part  of 

5ir  lives  in  France :  their  ordinary  speech  was  French : 

nost  every  high  office  in  their  gift  was  filled  by  a  French- 

m :  every  acquisition  which  they  made  on  the  Continent 

zanged  them  more  and  more  from  the  population  of  our 

and.     One  of  the  ablest  among  them  indeed  attempted  to 

Q  the  hearts  of  his  English  subjects  by  espousing  an  Eng> 

b  princess.     But,  by  many  of  his  barons,  this  marriage  was 

yarded  as  a  marriage  between  a  white  planter  and  a  quad- 

m  girl  would  now  be  regarded  in  Virginia.     In  history  he 

known  by  the  honourable  surname  of  Beauclerc ;  but,  in 

I  own  time,  his  own  countrymen  called  him  by  a  Saxon 

^kname,  in  contemptuous  allusion  to  his  Saxon  connection. 

Sad  the  Plantagenets,  as  at  one  time  seemed  likely,  suo- 

fded  in  uniting  all  France  under  their  government,  it  is 

»bable  that  England  would  never  have  had  an  independent 

jstence.     Her  t)rinces,  her  lords,  her  prelates,  would  have 
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CHAP,  been  men  differing  in  race  and  language  from  the  artisaiii 
^_  \  _  -  and  the  tillers  of  the  earth.  The  revenues  of  her  great  pi©^ 
prietors  would  have  been  spent  in  festivities  and  diversions  oi 
the  banks  of  the  Seine.  Tlie  noble  language  of  Milton  aal 
Burke  would  have  remained  a  rustic  dialect,  without  a  lite* 
rature,  a  fixed  grammar,  or  a  fixed  orthography,  and  woull 
have  been  contemptuously  abandoned  to  the  use  of  boon; 
No  man  of  English  extraction  would  have  risen  to  eminence^ 
except  by  becoming  in  speech  and  habits  a  Frenchman. 
^P*'^!'**"  Englaiid  owes  her  escape  from  such  calamities  to  an  event 
andNor^^  which  her  historians  have  generally  represented  as  disaH 
"*ndy.  trous.  Her  interest  was  so  directly  opposed  to  the  interest  of 
her  rulers  that  she  had  no  hope  but  in  their  errors  and  mis- 
fortunes. The  talents  and  even  the  virtues  of  her  first  six 
French  Kings  were  a  curse  to  her.  The  follies  and  vices  <A 
the  seventh  were  her  salvation.  Had  John  inherited  ihfl 
great  qualities  of  his  father,  of  Henry  Beauclerc,  or  of  the 
Conqueror,  nay,  had  he  even  possessed  the  martial  courage 
of  Stephen  or  of  Richard,  and  had  the  King  of  France  at  the 
same  time  been  as  incapable  as  all  the  other  successors  of 
Hugh  Capet  had  been,  the  House  of  Plantagenet  must  have 
risen  to  unrivalled  ascendency  in  Europe.  But,  just  at  this 
conjuncture,  France,  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of 
Charlemagne,  was  governed  by  a  prince  of  great  firmness  and 
ability.  On  the  other  hand  England,  which,  since  the  battld 
of  Hastings,  had  been  ruled  generally  by  wise  statesmen,  al- 
ways by  brave  soldiers,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  a  trifler 
and  a  coward.  From  that  moment  her  prospects  brightened. 
John  was  driven  from  Normandy.  The  Norman  nobles  were 
compelled  to  make  their  election  between  the  island  and  the 
continent.  Shut  up  by  the  sea  with  the  people  whom  thejr 
had  hitherto  oppressed  and  despised,  they  gradually  came  to 
regard  England  as  their  coimtry,  and  the  English  as  their 
coimtrymen.  The  two  races,  so  long  hostile,  soon  found  that 
they  had  common  interests  and  common  enemies.  Both 
were  alike  aggrieved  by  the  tyranny  of  a  bad  king.  Both 
were  alike  indignant  at  the  favour  shown  by  the  court  to  the 
natives  of  Poitou  and  Aquitaine.  The  greatgrandsons  of 
those  who  had  fought  under  William  and  the  greatgrandsons 
of  those  who  had  fought  under  Harold  began  to  draw  near  to 
each  other  in  friendship ;  and  the  first  pledge  of  their  re- 
conciliation was  the  Great  Charter,  won  by  their  united 
exertions,  and  framed  for  their  common  benefit. 


raci^ 
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Here  commences  the  Mstoiy  of  the  English  nation.  The  CHAP. 
Ustoiy  of  the  preceding  events  is  the  history  of  wrongs  inflic-  ^-  ^ 
led  and  sustained  bj  yarions  tribes,  which  indeed  all  dwelt  on  Amalga- 
Snglish  gronnd,  but  which  regarded  each  other  with  aversion  ^^  ^ 
nch  as  has  scarcely  ever  existed  between  communities  sepa- 
ated  by  physical  barriers.  For  even  the  mutual  animosity 
i  countries  at  war  with  each  other  is  languid  when  compared 
rith  the  animosity  of  nations  which,  morally  separated,  are 
et  locally  intermingled.  In  no  country  has  the  enmity  of 
ace  been  carried  farther  than  in  England.  In  no  country 
las  that  enmity  been  more  completely  efiGaced.  The  stages 
»f  the  process  by  which  the  hostile  elements  were  melted 
lown  into  one  homogeneous  mass  are  not  accurately  known 
»us.  But  it  is  certain  that,  when  John  became  King,  the  dis- 
dnction  between  Saxons  and  Normans  was  strongly  marked, 
md  that  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  his  grandson  it 
iiad  almost  disappeared.  In  the  time  of  Bicliard  the  First, 
the  ordinary  imprecation  of  a  Norman  gentleman  was  "  May 
[  become  an  Englishman  !  "  His  ordinary  form  of  indignant 
denial  was  "  Do  you  take  me  for  an  Englishman  ?  "  The 
descendant  of  such  a  gentleman  a  hundred  years  later  wiis 
{xroud  of  the  English  name. 

The  sources  of  the  noblest  rivers  which  spread  fertility 
jorer  continents,  and  bear  richly  laden  fleets  to  the  sea,  are  to 
^  sought  in  wild  and  barren  mountain  tracts,  incorrectly  laid 
down  in  maps,  and  rarely  explored  by  travellers.  To  such  a 
tract  the  history  of  our  country  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
ituiy  may  not  unaptly  be  compared.  Sterile  and  obscure  as 
is  iiiat  portion  of  our  annals,  it  is  there  that  we  must  seek 
for  the  origin  of  our  freedom,  our  prosperity,  and  our  glory. 
Ihen  it  was  that  the  great  English  people  was  formed,  that 
he  national  character  began  to  exhibit  those  peculiarities 
vhich  it  has  ever  since  retained,  and  that  our  fathers  became 
emphatically  islanders,  islanders  not  merely  in  geographical 
x>sition,  but  in  their  politics,  their  feelings,  and  their  man- 
lers.  Then  first  appeared  with  distinctness  that  constitution 
f^hich  has  ever  since,  through  all  changes,  preserved  its 
dentity ;  that  constitution  of  which  all  the  other  free  consti- 
utions  in  the  world  are  copies,  and  which,  in  spite  of  some 
lefect«,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  best  under  which  any 
^at  society  has  ever  yet  existed  during  many  ages.  Then 
t  was  that  the  House  of  Commons,  the  archetype  of  all  the 
epresentative  assemblies  which  now  meet,  either  in  the  old 
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or  in  the  new  world,  held  its  first  sittings.  Then  it  w 
the  common  law  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  and 
became  a  not  unworthy  rival  of  the  imperial  jurispn 
Then  it  was  that  the  courage  of  those  sailors  who  mam 
rude  barks  of  the  Cinqne  Forts  first  made  the  flag  of  E 
terrible  on  the  seas.  Then  it  was  that  the  most  i 
coUeges  which  stiU  exist  at  both  the  great  national  e 
learning  were  fonnded.  Then  was  formed  that  lac 
less  musical  indeed  than  the  languages  of  the  south, 
force,  in  richness,  in  aptitude  for  all  the  highest  pi 
of  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  and  the  orator,  inferior 
tongue  of  Qreece  alone.  Then  too  appeared  the  fin 
dawn  of  that  noble  literature,  the  most  splendid  and  tb 
durable  of  the  many  glories  of  England. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  amalgamation 
races  was  aU  but  complete ;  and  it  was  soon  made  mi 
by  signs  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  a  people  inferior  to  n< 
isting  in  the  world  had  been  formed  by  the  mixture  oi 
branches  of  the  great  Teutonic  family  with  each  othc 
with  the  aboriginal  Britons.  There  was,  indeed,  scarc< 
thing  in  common  between  the  England  to  which  Jo! 
been  chased  by  Philip  Augustus,  and  the  England  from 
the  armies  of  Edward  the  Third  went  forth  to  conquer  1 

A  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  followed, 
which  the  chief  object  of  the  English  was  to  establ 
force  of  arms,  a  great  empire  on  the  Continent.  The 
of  Edward  to  the  inheritance  occupied  by  the  House 
lois  was  a  claim  in  which  it  might  seem  that  his  subjecl 
little  interested.  But  the  passion  for  conquest  sprei 
from  the  prince  to  the  people.  The  war  differed  wide! 
the  wars  which  the  Plantagenets  of  the  twelfth  centu 
waged  against  the  descendants  of  Hugh  Capet.  I 
success  of  Henry  the  Second,  or  of  Bichard  the  First, 
have  made  England  a  province  of  France.  The  effect 
successes  of  Edward  the  Third  and  Henry  the  Fifth 
make  France,  for  a  time,  a  province  of  England.  T 
dain  with  which,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  conqueroi 
the  Continent  had  regarded  the  islanders,  was  now  r( 
by  the  islanders  on  the  people  of  the  Continent.  Evei 
man  from  Kent  to  Northumberland  valued  himself  as 
a  race  bom  for  victory  and  dominion,  and  looked  dow 
scorn  on  the  nation  before  which  his  ancestors  had  tre 
Even  those  knights  of  Gascony  and  Guienne  who  had 
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rrnHj  tinder  the  Black  Prince  were  regarded  by  the  Eng-  CHAP, 
as  men  of  an  inferior  breed,  and  were  contemptaonsly  ex-  ^  _^ 
poded  from  honourable  and  lucratiye  commands.  In  no  long 
pBie  onr  ancestors  altogether  lost  sight  of  the  original  ground 
tf  qnanreL  They  began  to  consider  the  crown  of  France  as 
woere  appendage  to  the  crown  of  England ;  and  when,  in 
Adation  of  the  ordLoary  law  of  succession,  they  transferred 
he  crown  of  England  to  the  House  of  Lancaster,  they  seem 
m  have  thought  that  the  right  of  Bichard  the  Second  to  the 
Kown  of  France  passed,  as  of  course,  to  that  house.  The 
Ml  and  vigour  which  they  displayed  present  a  remarkable 
Mmtrast  to  the  torpor  of  the  French,  who  were  far  more  deeply 
■rierested  in  the  event  of  the  struggle.  The  most  splendid 
victories  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  were 
puned  at  this  time,  against  great  odds,  by  the  English  armies. 
Pletories  indeed  they  were  of  which  a  nation  may  justly  be 
ttoad ;  for  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  moral  superiority 
if  the  victors,  a  superiority  which  was  most  striking  in  the 
iHwest  ranks.  The  knights  of  England  found  worthy  rivals 
Hi  the  knights  of  France.  Chandos  encountered  an  equal  foe 
li  Du  Guesclin.  But  France  had  no  infantry  that  dared  to 
kee  the  English  bows  and  bills.  A  French  King  was  brought 
ftisoner  to  London.  An  English  King  was  crowned  at  Paris. 
Bhe  banner  of  Saint  George  was  carried  far  beyond  the  Pyre- 
lees  and  the  Alps.  On  the  south  of  the  Ebro  the  English 
ton  a  great  battle,  which  for  a  time  decided  the  fate  of  Leon 
ind  Castile ;  and  the  English  Companies  obtained  a  terrible 
jtoeeminence  among  the  bands  of  warriors  who  let  out  their 
weapons  for  hire  to  the  princes  and  <^ommonwealths  of 
ttaly. 

Nor  were  the  arts  of  peace  neglected  by  our  fathers  during 
ihat  stirring  period.  While  France  was  wasted  by  war,  till 
ihe  at  length  found  in  her  own  desolation  a  miserable  defence 
igainst  invaders,  the  English  gathered  in  their  harvests, 
idomed  their  cities,  pleaded,  traded,  and  studied  in  seciuity* 
Ifany  of  our  noblest  architectural  monuments  belong  to  that 
ige.  Then  rose  the  fiiir  chapels  of  New  College  and  of  Saint 
jreorge,  the  nave  of  Winchester  and  the  choir  of  York,  the 
pipe  of  Salisbury  and  the  majestic  towers  of  Lincoln.  A  co- 
nous  and  forcible  language,  formed  by  an  infusion  of  French 
nto  German,  was  now  the  common  property  of  the  aristo- 
Tacy  and  of  the  people.  Nor  was  it  long  before  genius  began 
o  apply  that  admirable  machine  to  worthy  purposes.     While 
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CHAP.     English,  warriors,  leaving  behind  them  the  devastated 

^   ^' ,  vinces  of  Prance,  entered  Valladolid  in  triumph,  and  sp 

terror  to  the  gates  of  Florence,  English  poets  deplete 
vivid  tints  all  the  wide  variety  of  human  manners 
fortunes,  and  English  thinkers  aspired  to  know,  or  dare 
doubt,  where  bigots  had  been  content  to  wonder  an< 
believe.  The  same  age  which  produced  the  Black  Pi 
and  Derby,  Chandos  and  Hawkwood,  produced  also  Geo 
Chaucer  and  John  Wycliffe. 

In  so  splendid  and  imperial  a  manner  did  the  En^ 
people,  properly  so  called,  first  take  place  among  the  nal 
of  the  world.  Yet  while  we  contemplate  with  pleasure 
high  and  commanding  qualities  which  our  forefathers 
played,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the  end  which  they  pur 
was  an  end  condemned  both  by  hmnanity  and  by  enlight< 
policy,  and  that  the  reverses  which  compelled  them,  aft 
long  and  bloody  struggle,  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  estab] 
ing  a  great  continental  empire,  were  really  blessings  in 
guise  of  disasters.  The  spirit  of  the  Prench  was  at 
aroused :  they  began  to  oppose  a  vigorous  national  resistj 
to  the  foreign  conquerors  ;  and  from  that  time  the  ski] 
the  English  captains  and  the  courage  of  the  English  sold 
were,  happily  for  mankind,  exerted  in  vain.  After  n 
desperate  struggles,  and  with  many  bitter  regrets,  our 
cestors  gave  up  the  contest.  Since  that  age  no  Bri 
government  has  ever  seriously  and  steadily  pursued  the 
sign  of  making  great  conquests  on  the  Continent, 
people,  indeed,  continued  to  cherish  with  pride  the  reco! 
tion  of  Cressy,  of  Poitiers,  and  of  Agincourt.  Even  after 
lapse  of  many  years  it  was  easy  to  fire  their  blood  an 
draw  forth  their  subsidies  by  promising  them  an  expedi 
for  the  conquest  of  Prance.  But  happily  the  energies  of 
country  have  been  directed  to  better  objects;  and  she 
occupies  in  the  history  of  mankind  a  place  far  more  glor 
than  if  she  had,  as  at  one  time  seemed  not  improbable, 
quired  by  the  sword  an  ascendency  similar  to  that  wl 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Roman  republic. 
Wars  of  Cooped  up  once  more  within  the  limits  of  the  island, 

the  BoBeB.  warlike  people  employed  in  civil  strife  those  arms  which 
been  the  terror  of  Europe.  The  means  of  profuse  expendi 
had  long  been  drawn  by  the  English  barons  from  the  oppre 
provinces  of  Prance.  That  source  of  supply  was  gone : 
the  ostentatious  and  luxurious  habits  which  prosperity 
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[idered  still  Temained;  and  the  great  lords,  unable  to     CHAP. 

fy  their  tastes  by  plundering  the  French,  were  eager  to  , J: . 

kr  each  other.  The  realm  to  which  they  were  now 
aed  would  not,  in  the  phrase  of  Comines,  the  most 
ions  obserrer  of  that  time,  suffice  for  them  all.  Two 
Dcntical  &ctions,  headed  by  two  branches  of  the  royal 
Ijy  engaged  in  a  long  and  fierce  struggle  for  supremacy, 
le  animosity  of  those  factions  did  not  really  arise  from 
lispute  about  the  succession,  it  lasted  long  after  all 
id  of  dispute  about  the  succession  was  removed.  The 
of  the  Bed  Bose  survived  the  last  prince  who  claimed 
rown  in  right  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  party  of  the 
e  Bose  survived  the  marriage  of  Richmond  and  EUzabeth. 
irithout  chie&  who  had  any  decent  show  of  right,  the 
^ts  of  Lancaster  rallied  round  a  line  of  bastards,  and 
dherents  of  York  set  up  a  succession  of  impostors. 
I,  at  length,  many  aspiring  nobles  had  perished  on  the 
f  battle  or  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  when  many 
ioiw  houses  had  disappeared  for  ever  from  history,  when 
great  families  which  remained  had  been  exhausted  and 
d  by  calamities,  it  was  universally  acknowledged  that  ' 
urns  of  all  the  contending  Flantagenets  were  united  in 
use  of  Tudor. 

nwhile  a  change  was  proceeding  infinitely  more  mo-  Extinctioii 
as  than  the  acquisition  or  loss  of  any  province,  than  the  ®^  ^ill^^- 
fall  of  any  dynasty.  Slavery  and  the  evils  by  which 
'  is  everywhere  accompanied  were  fast  disappearing, 
remarkable  that  the  two  greatest  and  most  salutary 
revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  England,  that 
ion  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  put  an  end  to 
ranny  of  nation  over  nation,  and  that  revolution  which, 
generations  later,  put  an  end  to  the  property  of  man  in 
Fere  silently  and  imperceptibly  effected.  They  struck 
iporary  observers  with  no  surprise,  and  have  received 
dstorians  a  very  scanty  measure  of  attention.  They 
rought  about  neither  by  legislative  regulation  nor  by 
al  force.  Moral  causes  noiselessly  eflFaced  first  the  dis- 
n  between  Norman  and  Saxon,  and  then  the  distinction 
ai  master  and  slave.  None  can  venture  to  fix  the 
>  moment  at  which  either  distinction  ceased.  Some 
races  of  the  old  Norman  feeling  might  perhaps  have 
bimd  late  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Some  faint 
of  the  institution  of  villenage  were  detected  by  the 
I,  c 
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cnrions  so  late  as  the  days  of  the  Staarts ;  nor  has  that : 
stitution  ever,  to  this  hour,  been  abolished  by  statute. 

It  would  be  most  unjust  not  to  acknowledge  that  the  ch 
agent  in  these  two  great  deliverances  was  religion;  and 
may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  a  purer  religion  might  i 
have  been  found  a  less  efficient  agent.  The  beneTolent  sj^ 
of  the  Christian  morality  is  undoubtedly  adverse  to  ^ 
tinctions  of  caste.  But  to  the  Church  of  Bome  such  ^ 
tinctions  are  peculiarly  odious ;  for  they  are  incompat^ 
with  other  distinctions  which  are  essential  to  her  syst;. 
She  ascribes  to  every  priest  a  mysterious  dignity  wt 
entitles  him  to  the  reverence  of  every  layman ;  and  she  <3 
not  consider  any  man  as  disqualified,  by  reason  of  his  na4 
or  of  his  family,  for  the  priesthood.  Her  doctrines  respect] 
the  sacerdotal  character,  however  erroneous  they  may  | 
have  repeatedly  mitigated  some  of  the  worst  evils  which  ca 
afflict  society.  That  superstition  cannot  be  regarded 
unmixedly  noxious  which,  in  regions  cursed  by  the  tyraai 
of  race  over  race,  creates  an  aristocracy  altogether  ind 
pendent  of  race,  inverts  the  relation  between  the  opprew 
and  the  oppressed,  and  compels  the  hereditary  master  i 
kneel  before  the  spiritual  tribunal  of  the  hereditary  bondmi 
To  this  day,  in  some  countries  where  negro  slavery  ezisl 
Popery  appears  in  advantageous  contrast  to  other  forms 
Christianity.  It  is  notorious  that  the  antipathy  between  tl 
European  and  African  races  is  by  no  means  so  strong 
Bio  Janeiro  as  at  Washington.  *  In  our  own  country  tl 
peculiarity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  produced,  durij 
the  middle  ages,  many  salutary  effects.  It  is  true  thf 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  Saxon  prelates  u 
abbots  were  violently  deposed,  and  that  ecclesiastical  a 
venturers  from  the  Continent  were  intruded  by  hundreds  in 
lucrative  benefices.  Yet  even  then  pious  divines  of  Nomu 
blood  raised  their  voices  against  such  a  violation  of  ti 
constitution  of  the  Church,  refused  to  accept  mitres  from  fl 
hands  of  William,  and  charged  him,  on  the  peril  of  his  soo 
not  to  forget  that  the  vanquished  islanders  were  his  fello 
Christians.  The  first  protector  whom  the  English  fom 
among  the  dominant  caste  was  Archbishop  Anselm«  At 
time  when  the  English  name  was  a  reproach,  and  when  t 
the  civil  and  military  dignities  of  the  kingdom  were  suppoM 
to  belong  exclusively  to  the  countrymen  of  the  Conquero 
the  despised  race  learned,  with  transports  of  delight,  tih 
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I  of  themflelyes,  Nicholas  Breakspear,  had  been  elevated  to 
» papal  throne,  and  had  held  out  his  foot  to  be  kissed  b j 
iors  sprang  from  the  noblest  houses  of  Normandy. 
;  Ipfr  was  a  national  as  well  as  a  religions  feeling  that  drew 
i;:S>^t  multitudes  to  the  shrine  of  Becket,  whom  they  regarded 
^r#M  the  enemy  of  their  enemies.    Whether  he  was  a  Norman 
r  a  Saxon  may  be  doubted :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
by  Norman  hands,  and  that  the  Saxons  cherished 
I  memory  with  peculiar  tenderness  and  veneration,  and,  in 
popular  poetry,  represented  him  as  one  of  their  own 
A  successor  of  Becket  was  foremost  among  the  re- 
^^■fcwtoiy  magnates  who  obtained  that  charter  which  secured 
^  4i3be  privileges  both  of  the  Norman  barons  and  of  the  Saxon 
'^^  V^^iuanry.    How  great  a  part  the  Boman  Catholic  eccle- 
subsequently  had  in   the  abolition  of  villenage  we 
from  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  Sir  l^omas 
lith,  one  of  the  ablest  Protestant  counsellors  of  Elizabeth. 
'/W^lien  the  dying  slaveholder  asked  for  the  last  sacraments, 
^  ^^  spiritual  attendants  regularly  adjured  him,  as  he  loved  his 
,  to  emancipate  his  brethren  for  whom  Christ  had  died. 
)  successfrilly  had  the  Church  used  her  formidable  machinery 
before  the  Beformation  came,  she  had  enfrunchised 
i  all  the  bondmen  in  the  kingdom  except  her  own,  who, 
>  do  her  justice,  seem  to  have  been  very  tenderly  treated. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  these  two  great  revolu- 
ons  had  been  e£fected,  our  forefathers  were  by  far  the  best 
;^^vemed  people  in  Europe.    During  three  hundred  years 
^""^fthe  social  system  had  been  in  a  constant  course  of  improve- 
'-^JkneaL    Under  the  first  Flantagenets  there  had  been  barons 
•  rj^le  to  bid  defiance  to  the  sovereign,  and  peasants  degraded 
. '  %>  the  level  of  the  swine  and  oxen  which  they  tended.     The 
> '   exorbitant  power  of  the  baron  had  been  gradually  reduced. 
r.    TThe  condition  of  the  peasant  had  been  gradually  elevated, 
between  the  aristocracy  and  the  working  people  had  sprung 
'    Up  a  middle  class,  agricultural  and  commercial.     There  waa 
^     vtill,  it  may  be,  more  inequality  than  is  favourable  to  the 
happiness  and  virtue  of  our  species :  but  no  man  was  alto^ 
gether  above  the  restraints  of  law ;  and  no  man  was  alto- 
gether below  its  protection. 

That  the  political  institutions  of  England  were,  at  this 
**    early  period,  regarded  by  the  English  with  pride  and  aflfec- 

^tion,  and  hj  the  most  enlightened  men*  of  neighbouring 
nations  with  admiration  and  envy,  is  proved  by  the  clearest 
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evidence.    But  touching  the  nature  of  those  instituti« 
there  has  been  much  dishonest  and  acrimonious  controvee: 

The  historical  literature  of  England  has  indeed  suffer: 
grievously  from  a  circumstance  which  has  not  a  little  c-* 
tributed  to  her  prosperity.  The  change,  great  as  it  is,  wl^ 
her  polity  has  undei^ne  during  the  last  six  centuries,  1 
been  'the  effect  of  gradual  development,  not  of  demolit 
and  reconstruction./  The  present  constitution  of  our  corns 
is,  to  the  constitution  under  which  she  flourished  five  h-: 
dred  years  ago,  what  the  tree  is  to  the  sapling,  what  • 
man  is  to  the  boy.^  The  alteration  has  been  great.  "T 
there  never  was  a  moment  at  which  the  chief  part  of  w] 
existed  was  not  old.  A  polity  thus  formed  must  abound 
anomalies.  But  for  the  evils  arising  from  mere  anomalj 
we  have  ample  compensation.  Other  societies  possess  wrifcfa 
constitutions  more  symmetrical.  But  no  other  society  h 
yet  succeeded  in  uniting  revolution  with  prescription,  pn 
gress  with  stability,  the  energy  of  youth  with  the  majes^  ( 
immemorial  antiquity. 

This  great  blessing,  however,  has  its  drawbacks :  and  oi 
of  those  drawbacks  is  that  every  source  of  information  as  1 
our  early  history  has  been  poisoned  by  party  spirit.  As  tha 
is  no  country  where  statesmen  have  been  so  much  under  tl 
influence  of  the  past,  so  there  is  no  country  where  historiaa 
have  been  so  much  imder  the  influence  of  the  preses 
Between  these  two  things,  indeed,  there  is  a  natural  ooi 
nection.  Where  history  is  regarded  merely  as  a  picture 
life  and  manners,  or  as  a  collection  of  experiments  tro 
which  general  ma.Yim8  of  civil  wisdom  may  be  draw)!, 
writer  lies  under  no  very  pressing  temptation  to  misrepresei 
transactions  of  ancient  date.  But  where  history  is  regard< 
as  a  repository  of  titledeeds,  on  which  the  rights  of  gover: 
ments  and  nations  depend,  the  motive  to  faLsification  becom 
almost  irresistible.  A  Frenchman  is  not  now  impelled  1 
any  strong  interest  either  to  exaggerate  or  to  underrate  tl 
power  of  the  Kings  of  the  house  of  Valois.  The  privilege 
of  the  States  General,  of  the  States  of  Britanny,  of  ti 
States  of  Burgundy,  are  to  him  matters  of  as  little  practic 
importance  as  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  < 
of  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  The  gulph  of  a  great  revoli 
tion  completely  separates  the  new  ft^m  the  old  system.  I 
such  chasm  divides  the  existence  of  the  English  nation  in 
two  distinct  parts.     Our  laws  and  customs  have  never  be< 
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krt  in  general  and  irreparable  min«  With  ns  the  precedents  ctitap. 
t  the  middle  ages  are  still  valid  precedents,  and  are  still  ,.  ^-  .^ 
Eied,  on  the  gravest  occasions,  by  ilie  most  eminent  states- 
Mo.  For  example,  when  King  George  the  Third  was 
Stacked  by  the  malady  which  made  him  incapable  of  per- 
Inmng  his  regal  functions,  and  when  the  most  distinguished 
toryers  and  politicians  differed  vridely  as  to  the  course  which 
i^ght,  in  such  circumstances,  to  be  pursued,  the  Houses  of 
Wliament  would  not  proceed  to  discuss  any  plan  of  regency 
BD  all  the  precedents  which  were  to  be  found  in  our  annals, 
CNmi  the  earliest  times,  had  been  collected  and  arranged. 
Wimmittees  were  appointed  to  examine  the  ancient  records 
IP  the  realm.  The  first  case  reported  was  that  of  the  year 
B17:  mnch  importance  was  attached  to  the  cases  of  1326, 
W  1377,  and  of  1422 :  but  the  case  which  was  justiy  con- 
Uered  as  most  in  point  was  that  of  1455.  Thus  in  our 
owntry  the  dearest  interests  of  parties  have  frequently  been 
baked  on  the  results  of  the  researches  of  antiquaries.  The 
^vitable  consequence  was  that  onr  antiquaries  conducted 
beir  researches  in  the  spirit  of  partisans. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  those  who  have  written 
taceming  the  limits  of  prerogative  and  liberty  in  the  old 
idity  of  England  should  generally  have  shown  the  temper, 
Dt  of  judges,  but  of  angry  and  imcandid  advocates.  For 
ley  were  discussing,  not  a  speculative  matter,  but  a  matter 
^liich  had  a  direct  and  practical  connection  with  the  most 
Momentous  and  exciting  disputes  of  their  own  day.  From 
be  commencement  of  tihe  long  contest  between  the  Farlia- 
feent  and  the  Stuarts  down  to  the  time  when  the  pretensions 
t  the  Stuarts  ceased  to  be  formidable,  few  questions  were 
Mctically  more  important  than  the  question  whether  the 
dministration  of  that  family  had  or  had  not  been  in  accord- 
mce  with  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  This 
^estion  could  be  decided  only  by  reference  to  the  records  of 
receding  reigns.  Bracton  and  Fleta,  the  Mirror  of  Justice 
nd  the  Soils  of  Farliament,  were  ransacked  to  find  pre- 
&its  for  the  excesses  of  the  Star  Chamber  on  one  side,  and 
f  the  High  Court  of  Justice  on  the  other.  During  a  long 
ourse  of  years  every  Whig  historian  was  anxious  to  prove 
hat  the  old  English  government  was  all  but  republic^, 
very  Tory  historian  to  prove  that  it  was  all  but  despotic. 

With  such  feelings,  both  parties  looked  into  the  chronicles 
f  the  middle  ages.     Both  readily  found  what  they  sought ; 
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GHAF.  aad  both  obstinately  reftised  to  see  anything  bnt  what  t 
.  ^'  .  sought.  The  champions  of  the  Stnarts  could  easily  point 
instances  of  oppression  exercised  on  the  subject.  The 
fenders  of  the  Soundheads  could  as  easily  produce  instac 
of  determined  and  successful  resistance  offered  to  the  Cro 
The  Tories  quoted,  firom  ancient  writings,  expressions  abz 
as  servile  as  were  heard  firom  the  pulpit  of  Mainwari 
The  Whigs  discovered  expressions  as  bold  and  severe  as  i 
that  resounded  firom  the  judgment  seat  of  Bradshaw.  ( 
set  of  writers  adduced  numerous  instances  in  which  El 
had  extorted  money  without  the  authority  of  Parliam< 
Another  set  cited  cases  in  which  the  Parliament  had  assui 
to  itself  the  power  of  inflicting  punishment  on  Kings.  Tb 
who  saw  only  one  half  of  the  evidence  would  have  conclu 
that  the  Flantagenets  were  as  absolute  as  the  Sultani 
Turkey :  those  who  saw  only  the  other  half  would  have  c 
eluded  that  the  Flantagenets  had  as  little  real  power 
the  Doges  of  Venice ;  and  both  conclusions  would  have  b 
equally  remote  firom  the  truth. 
Nature  The  old  English  government  was  one  of  a  class  of  limi 

^t^*imm-  ^^iifl'Tchies  which  sprang  up  in  Western  Europe  during 
archies  of    middle  ages,  and  which,  notwithstanding  many  diversit 
the  middle  y^j^  ^  q^q  another  a  strong  family  likeness.     That  th 
should  have  been  such  a  likeness  is  not  strange.     The  co 
tries  in  which  those  monarchies  arose  had  been  province 
the  same  great  civilised  empire,  and  had  been  overrun  i 
conquered,  about  the  same  time,  by  tribes  of  the  same  r 
and  warlike  nation.     They  were  members  of  the  same  gi 
coalition  against  Islam.     They  were  in  communion  with 
same  superb  and  ambitious  Church.     Their  polity  natur: 
took  the  same  form.     They  had  institutions  derived  pa 
firom  imperial  Bome,  partly  fix>m  papal  Rome,  partly  fi 
the  old  Germany.     All  had  Kings;   and  in  all  the  kui 
office  became  by  degrees  strictly  hereditary.     All  had  nol 
bearing  titles  which  had  originally  indicated  military  ra 
The  dignity  of  knighthood,  the  rules  of  heraldry,  were  c* 
mon  to  all.    All  had  richly  endowed  ecclesiastical  establ: 
ments,  mimicipal  corporations  enjoying  large  firanchises, ; 
senates  whose  consent  was  necessary  to  the  validity  of  s( 
public  acts, 
^f^ogj-         Of  these  kindred  constitutions  the  English  was,  fix)m 
theetfly     ^^\f  period,  justly  reputed  the  best.     The  prerogatives 
^^"Tgiwh      the  sovereign  were  undoubtedly  extensive.     The  spirit  of 
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^ionaiidihespixitof  chiyabyconciUTedtoexaltliisdi^         CHAP. 
Ihe  sacred  oil  had  been  ponred  on  his  head.     It  was  no  dis-  .     ]- 
faiBgement  to  the  bravest  and  noblest  knights  to  kneel  at  his 
feet.    His  person  was  inviolable.    He  alone  was  entitled  to 
oonvoke  the  Estates  of  the  realm :  he  could  at  his  pleasure 
diflmiss  them ;  and  his  assent  was  necessary  to  all  their  legis- 
ktire  acts.     He  was  the  chief  of  the  executive  administrar- 
tioii,  the  sole  organ  of  communication  with  foreign  powers, 
the  captain  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  state,  the 
finmtain  of  justice,  of  mercy,  and  of  honour.     He  had  large 
powers  for  the  regulation  of  trade.     It  was  by  him  that 
money  was  coined,  that  weights  and  measures  were  fixed, 
that  marts  and  havens  were  appointed.     Hia  ecclesiastical 
patronage  was  immense.     His  hereditary  revenues,  econo- 
mically administered,  sufficed  to  meet  the  ordinary  charges 
at  government.    His  own  domains  were  of  vast  extent.     He 
was  also  feudal  lord  paramount  of  the  whole  soil  of  his  king- 
dom, and,  in  that  capacity,  possessed  many  lucrative  and 
many  formidable  rights,  which  enabled  him  to  annoy  and  de- 
press those  who  thwarted  him,  and  to  enrich  and  aggrandise, 
without  any  cost  to  himself,  those  who  enjoyed  his  favour. 
*      But  his  power,  though  ample,  was  limited  by  three  great  limita- 
j^  ocmstitutional  principles,  so  ancient  that  none  can  say  when  ^^^"'^^ 
[  they  began  to  exist,  so  potent  that  their  natural  develop-  gatiTe. 
1^  ment,  continued  through  many  generations,  has  produced 
■  the  order  of  things  under  which  we  now  live. 

First,  the  King  could  not  legislate  without  the  consent  of 
|[  his  Parliament.  Secondly,  he  could  impose  no  tax  vdthout 
;  the  consent  of  his  Parliament.  Thirdly,  he  was  bound  to 
i  conduct  the  executive  administration  according  to  the  laws 
I  of  ihe  land,  and,  if  he  broke  those  laws,  his  advisers  and  his 
^  agents  were  responsible. 

^  No  candid  Tory  will  deny  that  these  principles  had,  five 
1  hundred  years  ago,  acquired  the  authority  of  fiindamental 
j  rales.  On  the  otiier  hand,  no  candid  Whig  will  affirm  that 
J  they  were,  till  a  later  period,  cleared  from  all  ambiguity,  or 
J  followed  out  to  all  their  consequences.  A  constitution  of 
A  the  middle  ages  was  not,  like  a  constitution  of  the  eighteenth 
3  or  nineteenth  century,  created  entire  by  a  single  act,  and  fiilly 
1  set  forth  in  a  single  document.  It  is  only  in  a  refined  and 
[  speculative  age  that  a  polity  is  constructed  on  system.  In 
i  rude  societies  the  progress  of  government  resembles  the  pro- 
gress of  language  and  of  versification.     Rude  societies  have 
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CHAP,  lang^ge,  and  ofben  copious  and  energetic  language:  Im| 
\'  .  they  have  no  scientific  grammar,  no  definitions  of  nouns  aaff 
verbs,  no  names  for  declensions,  moods,  tenses,  and  voioeiL 
Bude  societies  have  versification,  and  often  versification  of 
great  power  and  sweetness:  but  they  have  no  metrical  <m^ 
nons;  and  the  minstrel  whose  numbers,  regulated  solely  Iqp 
his  ear,  are  the  delight  of  his  audience,  would  himself  be  mw 
able  to  say  of  how  many  dactyls  and  trochees  each  of  hit 
lines  consists.  As  eloquence  exists  before  syntax,  and  Boog 
before  prosody,  so  government  may  exist  in  a  high  degree  rf 
excellence  long  before  the  limits  of  legislative,  executive,  aad 
judicial  power  have  been  traced  with  precision. 

It  was  thus  in  our  country.  The  line  which  bounded  the 
royal  prerogative,  though  in  general  sufficiently  clear,  had 
not  everywhere  been  drawn  with  accuracy  and  distinctness. 
There  was,  therefore,  near  the  border  some  debatable  ground 
on  which  incursions  and  reprisals  continued  to  take  plaoe^ 
till,  after  ages  of  strife,  plain  and  durable  landmarks  were  at 
length  set  up.  It  may  be  instructive  to  note  in  what  way, 
and  to  what  extent,  our  ancient  sovereigns  were  in  the  habil 
of  violating  the  three  great  principles  by  which  the  liberties 
of  the  nation  were  protected. 

No  English  King  has  ever  laid  claim  to  the  general  legift* 
lative  power.  The  most  violent  and  imperious  Flantagenei 
never  fancied  himself  competent  to  enact,  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  great  council,  that  a  jury  should  consist  of  ten 
persons  instead  of  twelve,  that  a  widow's  dower  should  be  a 
fourth  part  instead  of  a  third,  that  perjury  should  be  a  felony^ 
or  that  the  custom  of  gavelkind  ^ould  be  introduced  into 
Yorkshire.^  But  the  King  had  the  power  of  pardoning 
offenders ;  and  there  is  one  point  at  which  the  power  of  pais 
doning  and  the  power  of  legislating  seem  to  fade  into  each 
other,  and  may  easily,  at  least  in  a  simple  age,  be  confound^ 
A  penal  statute  is  virtually  annulled  if  the  penalties  which  it 
imposes  are  regularly  remitted  as  often  as  they  are  incurred. 
The  sovereign  was  undoubtedly  competent  to  remit  penalties 
without  limit.  He  was  therefore  competent  to  annrd  virtu- 
ally a  penal  statute.  It  might  seem  that  there  could  be  no 
serious  objection  to  his  doing  formally  what  he  might  do  vir- 
tually. Thus,  with  the  help  of  subtle  and  courtly  lawyers, 
grew  up,  on  the  doubtful  firontier  which  separates  executiye 

*  This  is  excellently  put  by  Mr.  Hallam  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Conitita- 
tional  Histoiy. 
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firam  fegidatiYe  functioiis,  that  great  anomal j  known  as  the     CHAP, 
dupeiuniig power.  ^  _^ 

Thai  the  King  could  not  impoee  taxes  witiboat  the  oon- 
■ent  of  Pariiament  is  admitted  to  have  been,  firom  time  im- 
memorial, a  fundamental  law  of  "Rngland.  It  was  among  the 
axtieks  whidi  John  was  compelled  by  the  Barons  to  sign. 
Edward  the  First  yentared  to  break  throngh  the  role :  bat, 
aUe,  powerfhl,  and  popular  as  he  was,  he  enoomitered  an 
oppo^tion  to  which  he  found  it  ei^)edient  to  yield.  He  core- 
nanted  aooordingly  in  express  terms,  for  himself  and  his 
hdrs,  that  they  would  never  again  levy  any  aid  without  the 
assent  and  goodwill  of  the  Estates  of  the  realm.  His  power- 
fid  and  Tictorious  grandson  attempted  to  Tiolate  this  solemn 
compact:  but  Uie  attempt  was  strenuously  withstood.  At 
length  the  Flantagenets  gave  up  the-  point  in  despair:  but, 
thfragh  they  ceased  to  infringe  the  law  openly,  they  occa- 
skmally  contrived,  by  evading  it^  to  procure  an  extracnrdinary 
supply  for  a  temporary  purpose.  They  were  interdicted  from 
tuing;  but  iiiey  claimed  the  right  of  begging  and  borrowing. 
Ihey  therefore  sometimes  begged  in  a  tone  not  easily  to  be 
distinguiahed  fit>m  that  of  command,  and  sometimes  bor- 
rowed with  small  thought  of  repaying.  But  the  jbct  thai 
they  thought  it  necessary  to  disguise  their  exactions  under 
file  names  of  benevolences  and  loans  sufficiently  proves  that 
ilie  authority  of  the  great  constitutional  rrle  was  universally 
recognised. 

The  prindple  that  the  King  of  England  was  bound  to 
conduct  the  administration  accordrng  to  law,  and  that^  if 
he  did  anytliing  against  law,  his  advisers  and  agents  were 
answerable,  was  established  at  a  very  early  period,  as  the 
severe  judgments  pronounced  and  executed  on  many  royal 
fikvourites  sufficiently  prove.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
the  rights  of  individuals  were  often  violated  by  the  Flanta- 
genets, and  that  the  injured  parties  were  often  unable  to 
obtain  redress.  According  to  law  no  Englishman  could  be 
arrested  or  detained  in  confinement  merely  by  the  mandate 
of  the  sovereign.  In  fact,  persons  obnoxious  to  the  govern- 
ment were  frequently  imprisoned  without  any  other  autho- 
rity than  a  royal  order.  According  to  law,  torture,  the 
di^race  of  the  Boman  jurisprudence,  could  not,  in  any 
circumstances,  be  inflicted  on  an  English  subject.  Never- 
theless, during  the  troubles  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  rack 
was  introduced  into  the  Tower,  and  was  occasionally  used 
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CHAP,  under  the  plea  of  V^litical  necessity.  But  it  would  baj 
_  \  ^  great  error  to  infer  from  such  irregularities  that  the  EngUd 
monarchs  were,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice,  absobllA 
We  live  in  a  highly  civilised  society,  through  which  intafli 
gence  is  so  rapidly  dififused  by  means  of  the  press  and  of  tki 
post  office  that  any  gross  act  of  oppression  committed  in  aagi 
part  of  our  island  is,  in  a  few  hours,  discussed  by  Twillymd 
If  the  sovereign  were  now  to  immure  a  subject  in  defiance  oi 
the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  or  to  put  a  conspirator  to  tin 
torture,  the  whole  nation  would  be  instantly  electrified  bg 
the  news.  In  the  middle  ages  the  state  of  society  wu 
widely  different.  Sarely  and  with  great  difficulty  did  tibi 
wrongs  of  individuals  come  to  the  knowledge  of  tiie  piiUk 
A  man  might  be  illegally  confined  during  many  months  ii 
the  castle  of  Carlisle  or  Norwich ;  and  no  whisper  of  'Qm 
transaction  might  reach  London.  It  is  highly  probable  tliai 
the  rack  had  been  many  years  in  use  before  the  giett 
majority  of  the  nation  had  the  least  suspicion  that  it  wn 
ever  employed.  Nor  were  our  ancestors  by  any  means  m 
much  alive  as  we  are  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  grett 
general  rules.  We  have  been  taught  by  long  ezperieoioi 
that  we  cannot  without  danger  suffer  any  breach  of  the  ooQ' 
stitution  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  therefore  now  universsUj 
held  that  a  government  which  imnecessarily  exceeds  ifa 
powers  ought  to  be  visited  with  severe  parliamentary  cen* 
sure,  and  that  a  government  which,  under  the  pressure  of  i 
great  exigency,  and  with  pure  intentions,  has  exceeded  itc 
powers,  ought  without  delay  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an 
act  of  indemnity.  But  such  were  not  the  feelings  of  ih^ 
Englishmen  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifbeenth  centuries.  Thej 
were  little  disposed  to  contend  for  a  principle  merely  as  i 
principle,  or  to  cry  out  against  an  irregularity  which  was  not 
also  felt  to  be  a  grievance.  As  long  as  the  general  spirit  d 
the  administration  was  mild  and  popular,  they  were  willing 
to  allow  some  latitude  to  their  sovereign.  If,  for  ends  gene- 
rally acknowledged  to  be  good,  he  exerted  a  vigour  beyond 
the  law,  they  not  only  forgave,  but  applauded  bim^  and 
while  they  enjoyed  security  and  prosperity  tmder  his  rulej 
were  but  too  ready  to  believe  that  whoever  had  incurred  hii 
displeasure  had  deserved  it.  But  to  this  indulgence  then 
was  a  limit ;  nor  was  that  King  wise  who  presumed  &r  oi 
the  forbearance  of  the  English  people.  They  might  some* 
times  allow  him  to  overstep  the  constitutional  line :  but  the] 
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ilBO  dftimed  the  pfrivilege  of  overstepping  that  line  th^n-     CHAP, 
lehes,  whenerer  his  encroacliments  were  so  serious  as  to  ^  ^  ^- 
szcite  alarm.      li^  not  content  with  occasionally  oppressing 
indhridiials,  he  dared  to  oppress  great  masses,  his  snbjects 
nomptlj  appealed  to  the  laws,  and,  that  ^peal  £Euling,  ap- 
lealed  as  promptly  to  the  God  of  battles. 

Oar  fbrefidihers  might  indeed  safely  tolerate  a  king  in  a  Kmiititt» 
few  eTBOiwofl ;  fi»r  th^  had  in  reserve  a  check  which  soon  ^"^^ 
jioag^  tiie  fiercest  and  proudest  king  to  reason,  the  check  on  t jrmnny 
3f  physical  force.     It  is  difficult  for  an  Englishman  of  the  ^.^^ 
nineteenth  century  to  imagine  to  himself  the  &cility  and  ages. 
r^^idity  with  whidh,  four  hundred  years  ago,  this  check  was 
ipplied.    The  people  have  long  unlearned  the  use  of  arms. 
Ihe  art  of  war  has  been  carried  to  a  perfection  unknown  to 
former  ages ;  and  ihe  knowledge  of  that  art  is  confined  to 
ft  particular  dass.    A  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  well  dis- 
ciplined and  commanded,  will  keep  down  ten  millions  of 
ploughmen  and  artisans.    A  few  raiments  of  household 
troops  are  sufficient  to  overawe  all  the  discontented  spirits 
of  a  large  capitaL    In  the  meantime  the  effect  of  the  con- 
stant progress  of  wealth  has  been  to  make  insurrection  £ur 
more  terriUe  to  thinking  men  than  maladministration.     Ln- 
mense   sums  have  been  expended  on  works  which,   if  a 
rebeUion  Inroke  out,  might  perish  in  a  few  hours.     The  mass 
of  moTal>Ie  wealth  collected  in  the  shops  and  warehouses  of 
London  alone  exceeds  five  himdredfold  that  which  the  whole 
island  contained  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets;  and,  if  the 
^vemment  were  subverted  by  physical  force,  all  this  mov- 
able wealth  would  be  exposed  to  imminent  risk  of  spoliation 
and  destruction.     Still  greater  would  be  the  risk  to  public 
credit,  on  which  thousands  of  families  directly  depend  for 
subsistence,  and  with  which  the  credit  of  the  whole  com- 
mercial worid  is  inseparably  connected.     It  is  no  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  a  civil  war  of  a  week  on  English  ground 
would  now  produce  disasters  which  would  be  felt  from  the 
Hoangho  to  the  Missouri,  and  of  which  the  traces  would 
be  discernible  at  the  distance  of  a  century.     In  such  a  state 
of  society  resistance  must  ^  regarded  as  a  cure  more  des- 
perate   than    almost  any    malady    which    can    afflict   the 
state.     In  the   middle  ages,    on   the  contrary,   resistance 
was  an  ordinary  remedy  for  political  distempers,  a  remedy 
which  was  always  at  hand,  and   which,  though  doubtless 
sharp  at  the  moment,  produced  no  deep  or  lasting  ill  effects. 
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CHAP.     K  a  popular  chief  raised  his  standard  in  a  popular  cause,  aa 

^ ,  irregular  army  could  be  assembled  in  a  day.    Begnlar  amqf 

there  was  none.  Every  man  had  a  slight  tincture  of  soldier- 
ship, and  scarcely  any  man  more  than  a  slight  tinctoie. 
The  national  wealth  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds, 
in  the  harvest  of  the  year,  and  in  the  simple  buildings  in- 
habited by  the  people.  All  the  furniture,  the  stock  of 
shops,  the  machinery  which  could  be  found  in  the  realm 
was  of  less  value  than  the  property  which  some  single  pa- 
rishes now  contain.  Manufactures  were  rude;  credit  was 
almost  unknown.  Society,  therefore,  recovered  fix>m  the 
shock  as  soon  as  the  actual  conflict  was  over.  The  ca- 
lamities of  civil  war  were  confined  to  the  slaughter  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  to  a  few  subsequent  executions  and 
confiscations.  In  a  week  the  peasant  was  driving  his  team 
and  the  esquire  flying  his  hawks  over  the  field  of  Towton  or 
of  Bosworth,  as  if  no  extraordinary  event  had  interrupted 
the  regular  course  of  human  life. 

More  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  English  people  have  by  force  subverted  a  govern- 
ment. During  the  hundred  and  sixty  years  which  preceded 
the  union  of  the  Roses,  nine  Kings  reigned  in  England. 
Six  of  these  nine  Kings  were  deposed.  Five  lost  their  lives 
as  well  as  their  crowns.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  any 
comparison  between  our  ancient  and  our  modem  polity 
must  lead  to  most  erroneous  conclusions,  unless  large  allow- 
ance be  made  for  the  effect  of  that  restraint  which  resist- 
ance and  the  fear  of  resistance  constantly  imposed  on  the 
Plantagenets.  As  our  ancestors  had  against  tyranny  a 
most  important  security  which  we  want,  they  might  safely 
dispense  with  some  securities  to  which  we  justly  attach 
the  highest  importance.  As  we  cannot,  without  the  risk 
of  evils  from  which  the  imagination  recoils,  employ  physical 
force  as  a  check  on  misgovemment,  it  is  evidently  our 
wisdom  to  keep  all  the  constitutional  checks  on  misgovem- 
ment in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  to  watch  with  jea- 
lousy the  first  beginnings  of  encroachment,  and  never  to 
suffer  irregularities,  even  when  harmless  in  themselves,  to 
pass  unchallenged,  lest  they  acquire  the  force  of  precedents. 
Pour  hundred  years  ago  such  minute  vigilance  might  well 
seem  unnecessary.  A  nation  of  hardy  archers  and  spearmen 
might,  with  small  risk  to  its  liberties,  connive  at  some 
illegal  acts  on  the  part  of  a  prince  whose  general  admin- 
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lotion  was  good,  and  whose  throne  was  not  defended  by  a     CHAP, 
^i^le  company  of  regnlar  soldiers.  ^      ^'    ^ 

--  Under  this  s jstem,  mde  as  it  may  appear  when  compared 
WnSi  those  elaborate  constitutions  of  which  the  last  seventy 
jears  have  been  finitfol,  the  English  long  enjoyed  a  large 
neasnre  of  freedom  and  happiness.  Though,  during  the 
feeble  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  state  was  torn,  first  by 
factions,  and  at  length  by  civil  war;  though  Edward  the 
fourth  was  a  prince  of  dissolute  and  imperious  character ; 
though  Bichard  the  Third  has  generally  been  represented  as 
%  monster  of  depravity ;  though  the  exactions  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  caused  great  repining ;  it  is  certain  that  our  an- 
cestors, under  those  Kings,  were  far  better  governed  than 
the  Belgians  under  Philip,  sumamed  the  Grood,  or  the 
Ibrench  under  that  Lewis  who  was  styled  the  Father  of  his 
people.  Even  while  the  wars  of  the  Boses  were  actually 
taging,  our  country  appears  to  have  been  in  a  happier  con- 
lition  than  the  neighbouring  realms  during  years  of  pro- 
found peace.  Comines  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
itatesmen  of  his  time.  He  had  seen  all  the  richest  and 
most  highly  civilised  parts  of  the  Continent.  He  had  lived 
in  the  opulent  towns  of  Flanders,  the  Manchestei-s  and 
liverpools  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  had  visited  Flo- 
rence, recently  adorned  by  the  magnificence  of  Lorenzo, 
and  Venice,  not  yet  hxmibled  by  the  Confederates  of  Cam- 
bray.  This  eminent  man  deliberately  pronounced  England  * 
to  be  the  best  governed  country  of  which  he  had  any  know- 
ledge. Her  constitution  he  emphatically  designated  as  a  just 
and  holy  thing,  which,  while  it  protected  the  people,  really 
strengthened  the  hands  of  a  prince  who  respected  it.  Li  no 
other  country,  he  said,  were  men  so  effectually  secured  &om 
wrong.  The  calamities  produced  by  our  intestine  wars 
seemed  to  him  to  be  confined  to  the  nobles  and  the  fighting 
men,  and  to  leave  no  traces  such  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
fco  see  elsewhere,  no  ruined  dwellings,  no  depopulated  cities. 

It  was  not  only  by  the  efficiency  of  the  restraints  im-  pecnliar 
posed  on  the  royal  prerogative  that  England  was  advan-  character 
tageously    distinguished  from    most    of  the    neighbouring  English 
countries.    A  peculiarity    equally    important,  though  less  aristo- 
Qoticed,  was  the  relation  in  which  the  nobility  stood  here  ^^^^^' 
to  the  commonalty.     There  was  a  strong  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy :  but  it  was  of  all  hereditary  aristocracies  the  least 
insolent  and  exclusive.     It  had  none  of  the  invidious  cha- 
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CHAP,  racter  of  a  caste.  It  was  constantly  receiving  members  fro 
^^  ^  the  people,  and  constantly  sending  down  members  to  ming 
with  the  people.  Any  gentleman  might  become  a  pec 
The  yonnger  son  of  a  peer  was  but  a  gentleman.  Grandso: 
of  peers  yielded  precedence  to  newly  made  knights.  Tl 
dignity  of  knighthood  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  any  mi 
who  conld  by  diligence  and  thrift  realise  a  good  estate, 
who  conld  attract  notice  by  his  valour  in  a  battle  or  a  sieg 
It  was  regarded  as  no  disparagement  for  the  daughter 
a  Duke,  nay  of  a  royal  Duke,  to  espouse  a  distinguish 
commoner.  Thus,  Sir  John  Howard  married  the  daught 
of  Thomas  Mowbray  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Sir  Bichard  Pc 
married  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter  of  G^rge  Dul 
of  Clarence.  Grood  blood  was  indeed  held  in  high  respeo 
but  between  good  blood  and  the  privileges  of  peerage  the 
was,  most  fortunately  for  our  country,  no  necessary  ca 
nection.  Pedigrees  as  long,  and  scutcheons  as  old,  were 
be  found  out  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  in  it.  There  we 
new  men  who  bore  the  highest  titles.  There  were  untitb 
men  well  known  to  be  descended  from  knights  who  hi 
broken  the  Saxon  ranks  at  Hastings,  and  scaled  the  walls 
Jerusalem.  There  were  Bohuns,  Mowbrays,  De  Veres,  na 
kinsmen  of  the  House  of  Plantagenet,  with  no  higher  at 
dition  than  that  of  Esquire,  and  with  no  civil  privileges  b 
yond  those  enjoyed  by  every  farmer  and  shopkeeper.  The 
•  was  therefore  here  no  line  like  that  which  in  some  oth* 
countries  divided  the  patrician  from  the  plebeian.  The  ye 
man  was  not  inclined  to  murmur  at  dignities  to  which  b 
own  children  might  rise.  The  grandee  was  not  inclined 
insult  a  class  into  which  his  own  children  must  descend. 

After  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  links  which  coi 
nected  the  nobility  and  the  commonalty  became  closer  ai 
more  numerous  than  ever.  The  extent  of  the  destructi< 
which  had  fallen  on  the  old  aristocracy  may  be  inferred  fro 
a  siQgle  circumstance.  In  the  year  1451  Henry  the  Sixi 
summoned  fifty-three  temporal  Lords  to  parliament.  Tl 
temporal  Lords  summoned  by  Henry  the  Seventh  to  tl 
parliament  of  1485  were  only  twenty-nine,  and  of  the 
several  had  recently  been  elevated  to  the  peerage.  Durii 
the  following  century  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  were  large 
recruited  from  among  the  gentry.  The  constitution  of  t 
House  of  Commons  tended  greatly  to  promote  the  saluta 
intermixture  of  classes.     The  knight  of  the  shire  was  t 
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ecting  link  between  the  baron  and  the  shopkeeper.     On     CHAP. 

ame  benches  on  which  sate  the  goldsmiths,  drapers,  and  .     \'  _. 

3r8,  who  had  been  returned  to  parliament  by  the  commer- 

bowns,  sate  also  members  who,  in  any  other  country, 

d  have  been  called  noblemen,  hereditary  lords  of  manors, 

Jed  to  hold  courts  and  to  bear  coat  armour,  and  able  to 

^  back  an  honourable  descent  through  many  generations. 

d  of  them  were  younger  sons  and  brothers  of  lords. 

T8  could  boast  of  even  royal  blood.    At  length  the  eldest 

)f  an  Earl  of  Bedford,  called  in  courtesy  by  the  second 

of  his  &ther,  offered  himself  as  candidate  for  a  seat  in 

House  of  Commons,  and  his  example  was  followed  by 

ns.     Seated  in  that  house,  the  heirs  of  the  great  peers 

rally  became  as  zealous  for  its  privileges  as  any  of  the 

ble  burgesses  with  whom  they  were  mingled.^Thus  our 

)cracy  was,  fix>m  an  early  period,  the  most  aristocratic,  and 

aristocracy  the  most  democratic  in  the  worl4  5  a  pecu- 

7j  which  has  lasted  down  to  the  present  day,  and  which 

produced  many  important  moral  and  political  effects. 

le  government  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  of  his  son,  and  of  Govem- 

yrandchildren  was,  on  the  whole,  more  arbitrary  than  ^®^^ 

of  the  Plantagenets.    Personal  character  may  in  some  Tudora. 

ee  explain  the  difference ;  for  courage  and  force  of  will 

common  to  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  House  of 
)r.    They  exercised  their  power  during  a  period  of  a  hun- 

and  twenty  years,  always  with  vigour,  often  with  vio- 
iy  sometimes  with  cruelty.  They,  in  imitation  of  the 
ksty  which  had  preceded  them,  occasionally  invaded  the 
bs  of  the  subject,  occasionally  exacted  taxes  under  the 
e  of  loans  and  gifts,  and  occasionally  dispensed  with 
1  statutes :  nay,  though  they  never  presumed  to  enact 
permanent  law  by  their  own  authority,  they  occasionally 

upon  themselves,  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  to 
i  temporary  exigencies  by  temporary  edicts.  It  was, 
3ver,  impossible  for  the  Tudors  to  carry  oppression  be- 
l  a  certain  i)oint :  for  they  had  no  armed  force,  and  they 
\  surroxmded  by  an  armed  people.  Their  palace  was 
ded  by  a  few  domestics,  whom  the  array  of  a  single 
),  or  of  a  single  wnxd  of  London,  could  with  ease  have 
powered.  These  haughty  princes  were  therefore  under 
straint  stronger  than  any  which  mere  law  can  impose, 
jr  a  restraint  which  did  not,  indeed,  prevent  them  from 
atimes  treating  an  individual  in  an  arbitrary  and  even  in 
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CHAP,     a  barbarous  maimer,  but  which  effectually  secured  the  natioB 


I 


against  general  and  long  continued  oppression.  The j  mig^ 
safely  be  tyrants  within  the  precinct  of  the  court :  but  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  watch  with  constant  anxiety  the 
temper  of  the  country.  Henry  the  Eighth,  for  example^  en*- 
countered  no  opposition  when  he  wished  to  send  Buckinghaa 
and  Surrey,  Anne  Boleyn  and  Lady  Salisbury,  to  the  scaflbli 
But  when,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  he  demanded 
of  his  subjects  a  contribution  amounting  to  one  sbcth  of  their 
goods,  he  soon  found  it  necessary  to  retract.  (The  cry  d 
hundreds  of  thousands  was  that  they  were  English  and  not 
French,  freemen  and  not  slaves.  \  In  Kent  the  royal  commis- 
sioners fled  for  their  lives.  In  Suffolk  four  thousand  men 
appeared  in  arms.  The  King's  lieutenai^^  in  that  county 
vaLily  exerted  themselves  to  raise  an  army.  Those  who  did 
not  join  in  the  insurrection  declared  that  they  would  not  fight 
against  their  brethren  in  such  a  quarreL  Henry,  proud 
and  selfvnlled  as  he  was,  shrank,  not  without  reason,  fix>m  a 
conflict  with  the  roused  spirit  of  the  nation.  He  had  before 
his  eyes  the  fate  of  his  predecessors  who  had  perished  at 
Berkeley  and  Pomfret.  He  not  only  cancelled  his  illegal 
commissions;  he  not  only  granted  a  general  pardon  toaO 
the  malecontents ;  but  he  publicly  and  solemnly  apologised 
for  his  infraction  of  the  laws. 

His  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  well  illustrates  the  whole 
policy  of  his  house.  The  temper  of  the  princes  of  that  line 
was  hot,  and  their  spirit  high :  but  they  understood  the  cha- 
racter of  the  nation  which  they  governed,  and  never  once, 
like  some  of  their  predecessors,  and  some  of  their  succes- 
sors, carried  obstinacy  to  a  flital  point.  The  discretion  of 
the  Tudors  was  such,  that  their  power,  though  it  was  often 
resisted,  was  never  subverted.  The  reign  of  every  one  of 
them  was  disturbed  by  formidable  discontents:  but  the 
government  was  always  able  either  to  soothe  the  mutineerSi 
or  to  conquer  and  punish  them.  Sometimes,  by  timely  con- 
cessions, it  succeeded  in  avertiag  civil  hostilities ;  but  in: 
general  it  stood  firm,  and  called  for  help  on  the  nation.  The 
nation  obeyed  the  call,  rallied  round  the  sovereign,  and  ea- 
abled  him  to  quell  the  disaffected  minority. 

Thus,  from  the  age  of  Henry  the  Third  to  the  age  of  Eli- 
zabeth, England  grew  and  flourished  under  a  polity  which 
contained  the  germ  of  our  present  institutions,  and  which, 
though  not  very  exactly  defined,  or  very  exactly  observed, 
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was  yet  effectually  prevented  from  degenerating  into  des- 
potism, by  the  awe  in  which  the  governors  stood  of  the  spirit 
and  strength  of  the  governed. 

But  such  a  polity  is  suited  only  to  a  particular  stage  in  the 
progress  of  society.  The  same  causes  which  produce  a 
division  of  labour  in  the  peaceful  arts  must  at  length  make 
war  a  distinct  science  and  a  distinct  trade.  A  time  arrives 
irtien  tiie  use  of  arms  begins  to  occupy  the  entire  attention 
of  a  separate  class.  It  soon  appears  that  peasants  and 
burghers,  however  brave,  are  unable  to  stand  their  ground 
against  veteran  soldiers,  whose  whole  life  is  a  preparation  for 
the  day  of  battle,  whose  nerves  have  been  braced  by  long 
£uniliarity  with  danger,  and  whose  movements  have  aU  the 
decision  of  clockwork.  It  is  found  that  the  defence  of 
nations  can  no  longer  be  safely  entrusted  to  warriors  taken 
from  the  plough  or  the  loom  for  a  campaign  of  forty  days.  If 
any  state  forms  a  great  regular  army,  the  bordering  states 
must  imitate  the  example,  or  must  submit  to  a  foreign  yoke. 
But,  where  a  great  regular  army  exists,  limited  monarchy, 
such  as  it  was  in  the  middle  ages,  can  exist  no  longer.  The 
sovereign  is  at  once  emancipated  from  what  had  been  the 
chief  restraint  on  his  power ;  and  he  '  inevitably  becomes 
absolute,  unless  he  is  subjected  to  checks  such  as  would  be  ^^ 
superfluous  in  a  society  where  all  are  soldiers  occasionally, 
and  none  permanently. 

With  the  danger  came  also  the  means  of  escape.     In  the  Limited 
monarchies  of  the  middle  ages  the  power  of  the  sword  ™?°*^^ 

chics  oi 

belonged  to  the  prince ;  but  the  power  of  the  purse  belonged  the  middle 
to  the  nation ;  and  the  progress  of  civilisation,  as  it  made  ^^^  e**°®' 
the  sword  of  tlie  prince  more  and  more  formidable  to  the  turned  into 
nation,  made  the  purse  of  the  nation  more  and  more  neces-  al>9olute 
sary  to  the  princ* .     His  hereditary  revenues  would  no  longer  chies. 
suffice,  even  for  ihe  expenses  of  civil  government.     It  was 
utterly  impossible  that,   without  a  regular   and   extensive 
Bjstem  of  taxation,  he  could  keep  in  constant  efficiency  a 
great  body  of  disci]^  lined  troops.     The  policy  which  the  par- 
liamentary assembh  )s  of  Europe  ought  to  have  adopted  was 
to  take  their  standi  firmly  on  their  constitutional  right  to 
give  or  withhold  mimey,  and  resolutely  to  refuse  funds  for 
tiie  support  of  .armieN|^till  ample  securities  had  been  pro- 
Tided  against  despotism.*^. 

,  This  wise  policy  was  U  lollowed  in  our  country  alone.  In 
the  neighbouring  Idngdoi   '^s  great  military  establishments 

VOL.  I.  D 
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C5IAP.     were  formed;  no  new  safegnards  for  public  Kberty 

. ]: ,  devised ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  old  parlia 

tary  institutions  everywhere  ceased  to  exist.  In  Fr 
where  they  had  always  been  feeble,  they  languished,  ai 
length  died  of  mere  weakness.  In  Spain,  where  thej 
been  as  strong  as  in  any  part  of  Europe,  they  stroj 
fiercely  for  life,  but  struggled  too  late.  Tlie  mechani 
Toledo  and  Valladolid  vainly  defended  the  privileges  a 
Castilian  Cortes  against  the  veteran  battalions  of  di 
the  Fifth.  As  vainly,  in  the  next  generation,  did  the  cit 
of  Saragossa  stand  up  against  Philip  the  Second,  for  ih 
constitution  of  Aragon.  One  after  another,  the  greai 
tional  councils  of  the  continental  monarchies,  councils 
scarcely  less  proud  and  powerful  than  those  which  8S 
Westminster,  sank  iato  utter  insignificance.  K  they  met, 
met  merely  as  our  Convocation  now  meets,  to  go  thr 
some  venerable  forms. 
The  Eng.  j^  England  events  took  a  difierent  course.  This  siDj 
arcky  a  '  felicity  she  owed  chiefly  to  her  insular  situation.  Befiv 
singular  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  great  military  estabUshs 
t^xcep  ion.  ^gyg  indispensable  to  the  dignity,  and  even  to  the  safel 
the  French  and  Castilian  monarchies.  If  either  of  thoM 
powers  had  disarmed,  it  would  soon  have  been  compelled  tc 
•  mit  to  the  dictation  of  the  other.  But  England,  protecto 
the  sea  against  invasion,  and  rarely  engaged  in  warlike  o 
tions  on  the  Continent,  was  not,  as  yet,  under  the  necesa 
/  employing  regular  troops.  The  sixteenth  century,  the  fl 
teenth  century,  found  her  still  without  a  standing  army 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  political « 
had  made  considerable  progress.  The  fat*y  of  the  8| 
Cortes  and  of  the  French  States  General  ^bA  gi^«i* 
warning  to  our  Parliaments  ;  and  our  :!fraxliwQaem« 
aware  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  th.^)  4as^^>  * 
in  good  time,  a  system  of  tactics  which,  .^p  i&^  ••  ^^ 
tracted  through  three  generations,  was  aw  teJigOa-  sue 
Almost  every  writer  who  has  treated  m  ^  ^^  ^^ 
been  desirous  to  show  that  his  own  partyJ  ^f^«^  Taaft"8« 
was  struggling  to  preserve  the  old  cot^  -^0^»toAaoo. 
The  truth  however  is  that  the  old  consA^*^^^^  ^ 
preserved  unaltered.  A  law,  ^jon^^^th^^^  couW) 
wisdom,  had  decreed  that  there  sh^NP^^^^jp^^^**^ 
ments  of  that  peculiar  class  whiF'tt%riJ^^^^  ^ 
fifteenth  centuries,  had  been  cor^£^  V^^^    to^ 
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he  qnestion,  therefore,  was  not  whether  our  polity  shonld     CHAP, 
udergo  a  change,  bnt  what  the  nature  of  the  change  shonld         ^ 
u    The  introduction  of  a  new  and  mightj  force  had  dis* 
orbed  the  old  equilibrium,  and  had  turned  one  limitedu- 
onazchy  after  another  into  an  absolute  monarchy.     What 
id  happened  elsewhere  wotdd  assuredly  have  happened  here,  - 
iless  the  balance  had  been  redressed  by  a  great  transfer  of 
mer  firom  the  crown  to  the  parliament.     Our  princes  were 
NHxt  to  have  at  their  command  means  of  coercion  such 
I  no  Flantagenet  or  Tudor  had  ever  possessed.    They  must 
eritably  have  become  despots,  unless  they  had  been,  at  the 
me  time,  placed  under  restraints  to  which  no  Flantagenet 
'  Tudor  had  ever  been  subject. 

It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that,  had  none  but  political  The  Re- 
uses been  at  work,  the  seventeentii  century  would  not  have  ^o™«tion 
Ased  away  without  a  fierce  conflict  between  our  Swings  and  effects. 
eir  Parliaments.     But  other  causes  of  perhaps  greater 
tency  contributed  to  produce  the  same  effect.     While  the 
(Temment  of  the  Tudors  was  in  its  highest  vigour  an  event 
ok  place  which  has  coloured  the  destinies  of  all  Christian 
itions,  and  in  an  especial  manner  the  destinies  of  England. 
irice  during  the  middle  ages  the  mind  of  Europe  had  risen 
>  against  the  domination  of  Bome.     The  first  insurrection 
t)ke  out  in  the  south  of  France.     The  energy  of  Innocent 
ke  Third,  the   zeal  of  the  young  orders  of  Francis  and 
ominic,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  Orusaders  whom  the  priest- 
x^  let   loose   on  an  unwarlike  popxdation,  crushed  the  » 
Ibigensian  churches.     The  second  reformation  had  its  origin 
i  England,  and  spread  to  Bohemia.     The  Council  of  Con- 
anoe,  by  removing  some  ecclesiastical  disorders  which  had 
iven  scandal  to  Christendom,  and  the  princes  of  Europe,  by 
Dsparingly  using  fire  and  sword  against  the  heretics,  sue- 
deded  in  arresting  and  turning  back  the  movement.     Nor  is 
Ids  much  to  be  lamented.     The  sympathies  of  a  Protestant, 
;  is  true,  will  naturally  be  on  the  side  of  the  Albigensians  \ 
Qd  of  the  Lollards.     Yet  an  enlightened  and  temperate 
^testant  will  perhaps  be  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the 
access,  either  of  the  Albigensians  or  of  the  Lollards,  would, 
n  the  whole,  have  promoted  the  happiness  and  virtue  of 
lankind.      Corrupt  as  the  Church  of  Borne  was,  there  is 
eason  to  believe  that,  if  that  Church  had  been  overthrown 
ri  the  twelfth  or  even  in  the  faurteenth  century,  the  vacant 
ipace  would  have  been  occupied  by  some  system  more  corrupt 
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CHAP,  still.  There  was  then,  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe^ 
^_  \  ^  very  little  knowledge;  and  that  little  was  confined  to  fin 
clergy.  Not  one  man  in  five  hundred  cotdd  have  spelled  hii 
way  through  a  psalm.  Books  were  few  and  costly.  The  aart 
of  printing  was  unknown.  Ck)pie8  of  the  Bible,  inferior  in 
beauty  and  clearness  to  those  which  every  cottager  may  mom 
command,  sold  for  prices  which  many  priests  could  not  affixrd 
to  give.  It  was  obviously  impossible  that  the  laiiy  should 
search  the  Scriptures  for  themselves.  It  is  probable  there- 
fore, that,  as  soon  as  they  had  put  off  one  spiritual  yoke,  ihej 
wotdd  have  put  on  another,  and  that  the  power  lately  exercised 
by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Bome  wotdd  have  passed  to  i 
far  worse  class  of  teachers.  The  sixteenth  oentury  was  com- 
paratively a  time  of  light.  Yet  even  in  the  sixteenth  centnij 
a  considerable  number  of  those  who  quitted  the  old  religkm 
followed  the  first  confident  and  plausible  guide  who  oflfored 
himself,  and  were  soon  led  into  errors  far  more  serious  thin 
those  which  they  had  renounced.  Thus  Matthias  and  E[niper- 
doling,  apostles  of  lust,  robbery,  and  murder,  were  able  for  i 
time  to  rule  great  cities.  In  a  darker  age  such  false  prophets 
might  have  founded  empires ;  and  Christianity  might  haye 
been  distorted  into  a  cruel  and  licentious  superstition,  move 
noxious,  not  only  than  Popery,  but  even  than  Islamism. 

About  a  hundred  years  after  the  rising  of  the  Council  of 
Constance,  that  great  change  emphatically  called  the  Be- 
formation  began.  The  fulness  of  time  was  now  come.  The 
clergy  were  no  longer  the  sole  or  the  chief  depositories  of 
knowledge.  The  invention  of  printing  had  furnished  the 
assailants  of  the  Church  with  a  mighty  weapon  which  had 
been  wanting  to  their  predecessors.  The  study  of  the  ancient 
writers,  the  rapid  development  of  the  powers  of  the  modem 
languages,  the  unprecedented  activity  which  was  displayed  in 
every  department  of  literature,  the  political  state  of  Europe, 
the  vices  of  the  Boman  court,  the  exactions  of  the  Bomon 
chancery,  the  jealousy  with  which  the  wealth  and  privileges 
of  the  clergy  were  naturally  regarded  by  laymen,  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  Italian  ascendency  was  naturally  regarded  bj 
men  bom  on  our  side  of  the  Alps,  all  these  things  gave  to  the 
teachers  of  the  new  theology  an  advantage  which  they  per- 
fectly understood  how  to  use. 

Those  who  hold  that  the  infiuence  of  the  Church  of  Borne 
in  the  dark  ages  was,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  TnaTiVinj 
may  yet  with  perfect  consistency  regard  the  Beformation  ac 
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aa  inestimable  blessing^   The  leading  strings,  which  preserve     CHAP, 
and  uphold  the  in&nt,  would  impede  the  fullgrown  man.L      ^ 
And  so  the  very  means  by  which  the  hmnan  mind  is,  in  one 
^age  of  its  progress,  supported  and  propelled,  may,  in  another 
giage,  be  mere  hindrances.    There  is  a  season  in  the  life  both  i 
of  an  individual  and  of  a  society,  at  which  submission  and  | 
iuth,  such  as  at  a  later  period  would  be  justly  called  servility  I 
and  credulity,  are  useful  qualities.    The  child  who  teachably  ( 
and  xm^doubtingly  listens  to  the  instructions  of  his  elders  is 
likely  to  improve  rapidly.     But  the  man  who  should  receive 
with  childlike  docility  every  assertion  and  dogma  uttered  by 
anoilier  man  no  wiser  than  himself  would  become  contemp- 
tible.    It  is  the  same  with  communities.     The  childhood  of 
the  European  nations  was  passed  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
clei^.    The  ascendency  of  the  sacerdotal  order  was  long  the 
ascendency  which  naturally  and  properly  belongs  to  intellec- 
tual superiority.     The  priests,  with  all  their  faults,  were  by 
fer  the  wisest  portion  of  society.     It  was,  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  good  that  they  should  be  respected  and  obeyed.     The 
eneroachments  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  on  the  province  of 
the  civil  power  produced  much  more  happiness  than  misery,  i 
while  the  ecclesiastical  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  only 
class  that  had  studied  history,  philosophy,  and  public  law, 
and  while  the  civil  power  was  in  the  hands  of  savage  chiefs, 
who  could  not  read  their  own  grants  and  edicts.    But  a  change 
took  place.    Knowledge  gradually  spread  among  laymen.    At 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  many  of  them 
were  in  every  intellectual  attainment  folly  equal  to  the  most 
enlightened  of  their  spiritual  pastors.     Thenceforward  that 
dominion,  which,  during  the  dark  ages,  had  been,  in  spite  of 
many  abuses,  a  legitimate  and  salutary  guardianship,  became 
an  unjust  and  noxious  tyranny. 

Prom  the  time  when  the  barbarians  overran  the  Western 
Empire  to  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  the  influence  of 
the  Church  of  Bome  had  been  generally  favourable  to  science, 
to  civilisation,  and  to  good  government.  But,  during  the 
last  three  centuries,  to  stunt  the  growth  of  the  human  mind 
has  been  her  chief  object.  Throughout  Christendom,  what- 
^  ever  advance  has  been  made  in  knowledge,  in  freedom,  in 
wealth,  and  in  the  arts  of  life,  has  been  made  in  spite  of  her, 
and  has  everywhere  been  in  inverse  proportion  to  her  power. 
The  loveliest  and  most  fertile  provinces  of  Europe  have,  under 
her  rule,  been  sunk  in  poverty,  in  political  servitude,  and  in 
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CHAP,  intellectual  torpor,  while  Protestant  conntrieB,  once  proverbia] 
^^  .  for  sterility  and  barbarism,  have  been  tamed  by  skill  and 
industry  into  gardens,  and  can  boast  of  a  long  list  of  heroei 
and  statesmen,  philosophers  and  poets.  Whoever,  know- 
ing what  Italy  and  Scotland  naturally  are,  and  what^  fino 
.  hundred  years  ago,  they  actually  were,  shall  now  compare 
the  country  round  Bome  with  the  couniry  round  Edinburgh 
'.  will  be  able  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  the  tendency  oi 
'■  Papal  domination.  The  descent  of  Spain,  once  the  firsl 
among  monarchies,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation,  tiic 
elevation  of  Holland,  in  spite  of  many  natural  disadvantages^ 
to  a  position  such  as  no  commonwealth  so  small  has  evei 
'  reached,  teach  the  same  lesson.  Whoever  passes  in  German] 
from  a  Soman  Catholic  to  a  Protestant  principality,  in  Swit* 
zerland  from  a  Boman  Catholic  to  a  Protestant  canton,  ia 
Ireland  from  a  Boman  Catholic  to  a  Protestant  county,  finds 
that  he  has  passed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  civilisa- 
tion. On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  same  law  prevaik. 
The  Protestants  of  the  United  States  have  left  far  behind 
them  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  BraziL  The 
Boman  Catholics  of  Lower  Canada  remain  inert,  while  the 
whole  continent  round  them  is  in  a  ferment  with  Protestant 
activity  and  enterprise.  The  French  have  doubtless  shown 
an  energy  and  an  intelligence  which,  even  when  misdirected, 
liave  justly  entitled  them  to  be  called  a  great  people.  Bat 
this  apparent  exception,  when  examined,  will  be  found  to 
confirm  the  rule ;  for  in  no  country  that  is  called  Boman 
Catholic,  has  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  during  several 
generations,  possessed  so  little  authority  as  in  France.  The 
literature  of  France  is  justly  held  in  high  esteem  throughout 
the  world.  But  if  we  deduct  from  that  literature  all  that 
belongs  to  four  parties  which  have  been,  on  different  grounds, 
in  rebellion  against  the  Papal  domination,  all  that  belongs  to 
the  Protestants,  all  that  belongs  to  the  assertors  of  the 
Gallican  liberties,  all  that  belongs  to  the  Jansenists,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  the  philosophers,  how  much  will  be  lefbP 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  England  owes  more  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion  or  to  the  Beformation.  For  the 
amalgamation  of  races  and  for  the  abolition  of  villenage,  she 
is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  influence  which  the  priesthood  in 
the  middle  ages  exercised  over  the  laity.  For  political  and 
intellectual  freedom,  and  for  all  the  blessings  which  politMal 
and  intellectual  freedom  have  brought  in  ^eir  train,  she  ii 
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ehieflj  indebted  to  the  great  rebellion  of  the  laity  against  the     CHAP, 
priesthood.  , ^-  ^ 

The  stroggle  between  the  old  and  the  new  theology  in  onr 
eoontrj  was  long,  and  the  erent  sometimes  seemed  donbtfiiL 
There  were  two  extreme  parties,  prepared  to  act  with  violence 
or  to  snffer  with  stubborn  lesolntion.  Between  them  laj, 
during  a  considerate  time,  a  middle  party,  which  blended^ 
fery  illogically,  bat  by  no  means  nnnaturally,  lessons  learned 
in  the  nursery  with  tbe  «ermons  of  the  modem  erangelists, 
uid,  while  clinging  wisk  fondness  to  old  observaiM^s,  ret 
detested  abuses  with  waaeii  those  obsenranoes  wer&  efai»ely 
connected.  Men  in  9k^  a  fiame  of  mind  were  wilJixkj?  to 
obey,  almost  witii  tbssi&fiibkesA.  the  dictation  kA.  an  a£^;  rui^ 
vho  spared  them  the  aPi^iCiifr  <i  judging  for  themK-ir^ft.  lobi. 
nusing  a  firm  and  vanmaatozikz  Toioe  above  the  tz^t-aj  *A 
eontroversy,  told  tbem  ai?<r  v  w.:irship  and  what  Vp  '^^li^*-^ 
It  is  not  strange,  tLcEfdor*.  iolls  "^xt  Todors  shoTxld  Lk^*^  'unhrL 
able  to  exercisea  greoc  znfmaii^  jd  ecclesiastical  afibzn :  3«'.r 
is  it  strange  thai  thsdr  inhuauK^  fiionld.  for  tiri:  i&>r  jur'w 
have  been  exercised  wia.  \  -rjew  iw  izieir  ovrz.  izri«5>«v 

Henry  the  Eigtrm  assanoiKiL  "si  s-iza  :iu^  an  i^.nri**an 
Church  differing  fraaa  ^tt  'S.Tinnai  t^jrfh:,-,'  '"ijrj-t*>^i  m.  -^q^^ 
point  of  tbe  supremarr.  a&L  nt  nhat  poins  AMOine:.  £jb  «urt;>Mi 
in  this  attempt  wm  fTrantTimmjy .  Thefbrce  if  jur  -.saxnAT.^. 
tiie  singularly  ttLXimsamt  ssoodon  in  which  lu^  &m^  -v^rii  .-re- 
spect to  foreign  pov^as.:aifr  immense  wealth  wiacsL  ^ia^  -vv-u- 
a^on  of  the  abbeys  piased  at  his  disposal,  and  Xbt  wscv^r^  •'' 
that  class  which  saSi  iaiced  between  two  opinions.  'Cim'aha 
him  to  bid  dffiaan'w^  fo  both  the  extreme  psrties,  'U.  vim  ^ 
heretics  those  wiko  avowed  the  tenets  of  the  BefonussiL  ^ui 
to  V^a^ng  as  traiiiGirs  those  who  owned  the  authorixj  1/  i&^ 
Pope.  But  Henrrs  system  died  with  him.  Hadhia  fiitr  1 
prolonged,  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
position  aswiled  with  equal  fury  by  all  who  were 
either  for  the  new  or  for  the  old  opinions.  The 
who  held  the  royal  prerogatives  in  trust  for  his 
could  not  venture  to  persist  in  so  hazardous  a  policy ; 
Elizabeth  venture  to  return  to  it.  It  was  necessarj^^i 
a  choice.  The  government  must  either  submit  to 
must  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Protestants.  The  govei 
the  Protestants  had  only  one  thing  in  common,  la^KK^^ 
the  Papal  power.  The  English  Beformers  were 
as  fSu*  as  their  brethren  on  the  Continent.    They 
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CHAP,     condemned  as  An^icWistian  nnmeronfl  dogmas  and  practioai 
\     ^  to  which  Henry  had  stubbornly  adhered,  and  which  Elizabett 


reluctantly  abandoned.  Many  felt  a  strong  repugnance  eifm 
to  things  indifferent  which  had  formed  part  of  the  polity  a 
ritual  of  the  mystical  Babylon.  Thus  Bishop  Hooper,  wIm 
died  manfully  at  Gloucester  for  his  religion,  long  refii0ed  to 
wear  the  episcopal  yestments.  Bishop  Bidley,  a  mari^r  d 
still  greater  renown,  pulled  down  the  ancient  altars  of  fail 
diocese,  and  ordered  the  Eucharist  to  be  administered  in  tin 
middle  of  churches,  at  tables  which  the  Papists  irreverent]] 
termed  oyster  boards.  Bishop  Jewel  pronounced  the  clerica] 
garb  to  be  a  stage  dress,  a  fool's  coat,  a  relique  of  the  AmoritsA 
and  promised  that  he  would  spare  no  labour  to  extirpate  sud 
degrading  absurdities.  Archbishop  Grindal  long  hesitated 
about  accepting  a  mitre  from  dislike  of  what  he  regarded  ai 
the  mummery  of  consecration.  Bishop  Parkhurst  uttered  i 
fervent  prayer  that  the  Church  of  England  would  propose  tc 
herself  the  Church  of  Zurich  as  the  absolute  pattern  of  i 
Christian  community.  Bishop  Ponet  was  of  opinion  thai  the 
word  Bishop  should  be  abandoned  to  the  Papists,  and  thai 
the  chief  officers  of  the  purified  church  should  be  called 
Superintendents.  When  it  is  considered  that  none  of  these 
prelates  belonged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Protestaal 
party,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  the  general  sense  of  thai 
party  had  been  followed,the  work  of  reform  would  have  been 
carried  on  as  xmsparingly  in  England  as  in  Scotland. 
Origin  of  But,  as  the  government  needed  the  support  of  the  Protes- 
S^^^^^*^^  tants,  so  the  Protestants  needed  the  protection  of  the  govem- 
Lind.  ment.     Much  was  therefore  given  up  on  both  sides :  an  union 

was  effected ;  and  the  firuit  of  that  union  was  the  Church  of 
England. 

To  the  peculiarities  of  this  great  institution,  and  to  the 
strong  passions  which  it  has  called  forth  in  the  minds  both 
of  friends  and  of  enemies,  are  to  be  attributed  many  of  the 
most  important  events  which  have,  since  the  Beformation, 
taken  place  in  our  country ;  nor  can  the  secular  history  ol 
England  be  at  all  understood  by  us,  unless  we  study  it  in  con- 
stant connection  with  the  history  of  her  ecclesiastical  polity, 
The  man  who  took  the  chief  part  in  settling  the  condition! 
of  the  alliance  which  produced  the  Anglican  Church  wat 
Archbishop  Cranmer.  He  was  the  representative  of  both  the 
parties  which,  at  that  time,  needed  each  other's  assistance 
He  was  at  once  a  divine  and  a  courtier*     In  his  character  ol 


liar  cha- 
racter 
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he  was  perfectly  read j  to  go  as  &r  in  the  way  of    CHAP, 
as  any  Swiss  or  Scottish  Eeformer.     Inhis  character  .     \     . 

*  conrtier  he  was  desirous  to  preserve  that  organisation 
.  had,  during  many  ages,  admirably  served  the  purposes 
arf  ihe  Bishops  of  Borne,  and  might  be  expected  now  to  serve 
^•qoally  well  the  purposes  of  the  English  Eings  and  of  their 
f^ninisters.  TTia  temper  and  his  understanding  eminently  i 
Jttted  him  to  act  as  mediator.  Saintly  in  his  professions, 
imscropulous  in  his  dealings,  zealous  for  nothing,  bold  in  . 
jpeculation,  a  coward  and  a  timeserver  in  action,  a  placable 
enemy  and  a  lukewarm  Mend,  he  was  in  every  way  qualified 
to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  coalition  between  the  religious 
and  the  worldly  enemies  of  Popeiy . 

To  this  day  the  constitution,  the  doctrines,  and  the  ser-  Her  peco- 
Tioes  of  the  Church,  retain  the  visible  marks  of  the  compro- 
mise firom  which  she  sprang.  She  occupies  a  middle  position 
between  the  Churches  of  Some  and  Geneva.  Her  doctrinal 
confessions  and  discourses,  composed  by  Protestants,  set  forth 
principles  of  theology  in  which  Calvin  or  EJiox  would  have 
found  scarcely  a  word  to  disapprove.  Her  prayers  and 
thanksgivings,  derived  from  the  ancient  Breviaries,  are  very 
generally  such  that  Cardinal  Fisher  or  Cardinal  Pole  might 
have  heartily  joined  in  them.  A  controversialist  who  puts 
an  Arminian  sense  on  her  Articles  and  Homilies  will  be 
pronounced  by  candid  men  to  be  as  unreasonable  as  a 
controversialist  who  denies  that  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration  can  be  discovered  in  her  Liturgy. 

The  Church  of  Bome  held  that  episcopacy  was  of  divine 
institution,  and  that  certain  supernatural  graces  of  a  high 
order  had  been  transmitted  by  the  imposition  of  hands 
through  fifty  generations,  from  ihe  Eleven  who  received  their 
commission  on  the  Galilean  mount,  to  the  bishops  who  met 
at  Trent.  A  large  body  of  Protestants,  on  the  othei  hand, 
regarded  prelacy  as  positively  unlawful,  and  persuaded  them- 
selves that  they  found  a  very  diflferent  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government  prescribed  in  Scripture.  The  founders  of  the 
Anglican  Church  took  a  middle  course.  They  retained  epis- 
copacy; but  they  did  not  declare  it  to  be  an  institution 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  a  Christian  society,  or  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  sacraments.  Cranmer,  indeed,  on  one  important 
occasion,  plainly  avowed  his  conviction  that,  in  the  primitive 
times,  there  was  no  distinction  between  bishops  and  priests, 
and  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  was  altogether  superfluous. 
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CHAP.  Among  the  Pie&byterianB  the  conduct  of  public  warshi{ 
.  ^'  .  to  a  great  extent,  left  to  the  minister.  Their  prayers,  th€ 
fore,  are  not  exactly  the  same  in  any  two  assemblies  on 
same  day,  or  on  any  two  days  in  the  same  assembly.  In  i 
parish  they  are  fervent,  eloquent,  and  ftill  of  meaning, 
the  next  parish  they  may  be  languid  or  absurd.  The  prie 
of  the  Boman  Catiiolic  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  ha 
during  many  generations,  daily  chaunted  the  same  anci 
confessions,  supplications,  and  thanksgivings,  in  India  a 
Lithuania,  in  Irelandand  Peru.  Theservice,  being inadi 
language,  is  intelligible  only  to  the  learned ;  and  the  gr 
majority  of  the  congregation  may  be  said  to  assist  as  sp 
tators  rather  than  as  auditors.  Here,  again,  the  Church 
England  took  a  middle  course.  She  copied  the  Bom 
Catholic  forms  of  prayer,  but  translated  them  into  the  v 
gar  tongue,  and  invited  the  illiterate  multitude  to  join 
voice  to  that  of  the  minister. 

In  every  part  of  her  system  the  same  policy  may  be  tra© 
Utterly  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  cc 
demning  as  idolatrous  all  adoration  paid  to  the  sacramen 
bread  and  wine,  she  yet,  to  the  disgust  of  the  Puritan,  i 
quired  her  children  to  receive  the  memorials  of  divine  lo^ 
meekly  kneeling  upon  their  knees.  Discarding  many  ri 
vestments  which  surrounded  the  altars  of  the  ancient  fail 
she  yet  retained,  to  the  horror  of  weak  minds,  a  robe  of  wh 
linen,  typical  of  the  purity  which  belonged  to  her  as  the  m] 
tical  spouse  of  Christ.  Discarding  a  crowd  of  pantomin 
gestures  which,  in  the  Boman  Catholic  worship,  are  subs 
tuted  for  intelligible  words,  she  yet  shocked  many  rigid  Pi 
testants  by  marking  the  infant  just  sprinkled  from  the  fc 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  Boman  Catholic  address 
'  his  prayers  to  a  multitude  of  Saints,  among  whom  were  nui 
;  bered  many  men  of  doubtM,  and  some  of  hateful,  charact 
The  Puritan  refused  the  addition  of  Saint  even  to  the  apos 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  to  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  T 
Church  of  England,  though  she  asked  for  the  intercession 
no  created  being,  still  set  apart  days  for  the  commemorati 
of  some  who  had  done  and  suffered  great  things  for  the  fail 
She  retained  confirmation  and  ordination  as  edifying  rite 
but  she  degraded  them  from  the  rank  c^  sacraments.  Shr 
was  no  part  of  her  system.  Yet  she  gently  invited  the  dyi 
penitent  to  confess  his  sins  to  a  divine,  and  empowered  h 
ministers  to  soothe  the  departing  soul  by  an  absolution  wM 
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ibes  the  yerj  spirit  of  tiie  old  leKgion.    In  generml  it    G 

be  said  tfaatahe  appeals  more  to  the  nndarstaiidijig,  and  « 

bo  tibe  senses  and  tiie  imagmation,  than  tiie  CShnrch  of 
e,  add  that  she  appeals  less  to  the  nnderstanding,  and 
i  to  tibe  senses  and  imaginatkni,  than  the  Ptotestant 
^ches  of  Scothmd,  France,  and  Switseiland. 
>thingy  however,  so  strongly  distingtiiahed  the  Church  of  Rel 
and  fixMn  other  Ghnrches  as  the  relation  m  which  she  |^^ 
I  to  ihe  moDarchy.  The  King  was  her  head.  llielimJtB  tot 
e  anthority  which  he  possessed,  as  such,  were  not  traced,  ^^^ 
indeed  have  nerer  yet  been  traced,  with  precision.  Hie 
which  declared  him  siqxreme  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
drawn  rudely  and  in  general  teims.  If,  for  the  purpose 
oertaining  the  sense  of  those  laws,  we  eTaraine  the  books 
lires  of  those  who  fomided  the  EngliRh  Cihnich,  our  per- 
liy  will  be  increased.  For  the  fotinders  of  the  Ignglish 
rdti  wrote  and  acted  hi  an  age  of  violent  inteUectoal  fer- 
tation,  and  of  constant  action  and  reaction.  They  there- 
often  contradicted  each  other,  and  sometimes  contradicted 
iselves.  That  the  King  was,  nnder  Christ,  sole  head  of 
Church,  was  a  doctrine  which  they  all  with  one  voice 
ned :  bnt  those  words  had  very  different  significations  in 
rent  months,  and  in  the  same  month  at  different  conjnnc- 
3.  Sometimes  an  anthority  which  wonld  have  satisfied 
ebrand  was  ascribed  to  the  sovereign:  then  it  dwindled 
a  to  an  anthority  litUe  more  than  that  which  had  been 
aed  by  many  ancient  Tinglish  princes  who  had  been  in 
tant  commnnion  with  the  Chnrch  of  Bome.  What  Henry 
his  &vonrite  connsellors  meant,  at  one  time,  by  the  sn- 
lacy,  was  certainly  nothing  less  than  the  whole  power  of 
ceys.  The  King  was  to  be  the  Pope  of  his  kingdom,  the 
r  of  God,  the  expositor  of  Catholic  verity,  the  channel  of 
omental  graces.  He  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  of 
ling  dogmatically  what  was  orthodox  doctrine  and  what 
heresy,  of  drawing  up  and  imposing  confessions  c^  faith, 
of  giving  religions  instmction  to  his  people.  He  pro- 
oed  that  all  jurisdiction,  spiritoal  as  well  as  temporal,  was 
ired  from  him  alone,  and  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  confer 
3opal  anthority,  and  to  take  it  away.  He  actually  or- 
d  his  seal  to  be  put  to  commissions  by  which  bishops 
5  appointed,  who  were  to  exercise  their  fdnctions  as  his 
ities,  and  during  his  pleasure.  According  to  this  system, 
ipounded  by  Cranmer,  the  King  was  the  spiritual  as  well   v 
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CHAP,  as  the  temporal  chief  of  the  nation.  In  both  capacities  "BM 
^^  ^  Highness  must  have  lieutenants.  As  he  appointed  ciWl 
officers  to  keep  his  seal,  to  collect  his  revenues,  and  to  di^ 
pense  justice  in  his  name,  so  he  appointed  divines  of  varioal 
ranks  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  administer  the  sacramenld 
It  was  unnecessary  that  there  should  be  any  imposition  d! 
hands.  The  King, — such  was  the  opinion  of  Cranmer  gbmi 
in  the  plainest  words, — might,  in  virtue  of  authority  derifdl 
from  God,  make  a  priest ;  and  the  priest  so  made  needed  nt 
ordination  whatever.  These  opinions  the  Archbishop,  in  spHi 
of  the  opposition  of  less  courtly  divines,  followed  out  to  eveiy- 
legitimate  consequence.  He  held  that  his  own  spiritoal  ftmo*' 
tions,  like  the  secular  functions  of  the  Chancellor  and  Trealii^ 
surer,  were  at  once  determined  by  a  demise  of  the  crowBb^ 
When  Henry  died,  therefore,  the  iSimate  and  his  suffiragaoj 
took  out  fresh  commissions,  empowering  them  to  ordain  and' 
to  govern  the  Church  till  the  new  sovereign  should  think  fit 
to  order  othervrise.  When  it  was  objected  that  a  power  to 
bind  and  to  loose,  altogether  distinct  from  temporal  power, 
had  been  given  by  our  Lord  to  his  apostles,  some  theologians 
of  this  school  replied  that  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  had 
descended,  not  to  the  clergy,  but  to  the  whole  body  of  Chris- 
tian men,  and  ought  to  be  exercised  by  the  chief  magistrate 
as  the  representative  of  the  society.  When  it  was  objected 
that  Saint  Paul  had  spoken  of  certain  persons  whom  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  made  overseers  and  shepherds  of  the  faithful,  it 
was  answered  that  King  Henry  was  the  very  overseer,  the 
very  shepherd,  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  appointed,  and  to 
whom  the  expressions  of  Saint  Paul  applied.* 

These  high  pretensions  gave  scandal  to  Protestants  as  well 
as  to  Catholics ;  and  the  scandal  was  greatly  increased  when 
the  supremacy,  which  Mary  had  resigned  back  to  the  Pope, 
was  again  annexed  to  the  crown,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 
It  seemed  monstrous  that  a  woman  should  be  the  chief  bishop 
of  a  Church  in  which  an  apostle  had  forbidden  her  even  to  let 
her  voice  be  heard.  The  Queen,  therefore,  found  it  necessary 
expressly  to  disclaim  that  sacerdotal  character  which  her  &r 
ther  had  assumed,  and  which,  according  to  Cranmer,  had  been 
inseparably  joined,  by  divine  ordinance,  to  the  regal  function. 
When  the  Anglican  confession  of  faith  was  revised  in  her 
reign,  the  supremacy  was  explained  in  a  manner  somewhat 

*  See  a  yerv  curious  paper  which    handwriting.    Ecclesiaatical  MemorialB, 
Strypc  bclieyed    to    bo    in  Oardiner*8    Book  I.  Chap.  zvii. 
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it  firom  that  which  had  been  &8hioiiable  at  the  coxirt 
jrf  Heniy.     Cranmer  had  declared,  in  emphatic  terms,  that 
god  had  immediatelj  committed  to  Christian  princes  the 
vliole  cure  of  all  their  subjects,  as  well  concerning  the  admi- 
iosinition  of  Grod's  word  for  the  cnre  of  sonls,  as  concerning 
fte  administration  of  things  politicaL^    The  thirty-seventh 
fltide  of  religion,  framed  nnder  Elizabeth,  declares,  in  terms 
M  emphatic,  that  the  ministering  of  Grod's  word  does  not 
Mong  to  princes.     The  Queen,  however,  still  had  over  the 
Church  a  visitatorial  power  of  vast  and  undefined  extent. 
She  was  entrusted  by  Parliament  with  the  olBSce  of  restraining 
and  punishing  heresy  and  every  sort  of  ecclesiastical  abuse, 
and  was  permitted  to  delegate  her  authority  to  commis- 
Doners.     The  Bishops  were  little  more  than  her  ministers. 
Bather  than  grant  to  the  civil  magistrate  the  absolute  power 
of  nominating  spiritual  pastors,  the  Church  of  Bome,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  set  all  Europe  on  fire.    Sather  than  grant  to 
Ihe  divil  magistrate  the  absolute  power  of  nominating  spiri- 
tual  pastors,  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  our 
cor  time,  resigned  their  livings  by  hundreds.     The  Church  of 
England  had  no  such  scruples.     By  the  royal  authority  alone 
her  prelates  were  appointed.    By  the  royal  authority  alone 
her  Convocations  were  summoned,  regulated,  prorogued,  and 
dissolved.     Without  the  royal  sanction  her  canons  had  no 
force.     One  of  the  articles  of  her  &ith  was  that  without  the 
royal  consent  no  ecclesiastical  council  could  lawfully  assemble. 
From  aU  her  judicatures  an  appeal  lay,  in  the  last  resort, 
to  the  sovereign,  even  when  the  question  was  whether  an 
opinion  ought  to  be  accotmted  heretical,  or  whether  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  sacrament  had  been  valid.    Nor  did  the 
Church  grudge  this  extensive  power  to  our  princes.     By  them 
she  had  been  called  into  existence,  nursed  through  a  feeble 
'  in&ncy,  guarded  from  Papists  on  one  side  and  from  Puritans 
on  the  other,  protected  against  Parliaments  which  bore  her 
no  good  will,  and  avenged  on  literary  assailants  whom  she 
found  it  hard  to  answer.     Thus  gratitude,  hope,  fear,  common 
attachments,  common  enmities,  bound  her  to  the  throne.     All 
her  traditions,  all  her  tastes,  were  monarchical.     Loyalty  be- 
came a  point  of  professional  honour  among  her  clergy,  the 
peculiar  badge  which  distinguished  them  at  once  from  Calvin- 
ists  and  from  Papists.     Both  the  Calvinists  and  the  Papists, 

♦  These   are  Cpanmer'a  own  words,     of  ihe  Reformation,  Part  I.  Book  IIL 
See  the  Appendix  to  Bnrnet'a  History    No.  21.  Question  9 
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CHAP,  widely  as  they  differed  in  other  respects,  regarded  with  €01 
-  ^  ^  treme  jealousy  all  encroachments  of  the  temporal  power  ^ 
the  domain  of  the  spiritual  power.  Both  Calvinists  aaj 
Papists  maintained  that  subjects  might  justifiably  draw  til 
sword  against  ungodly  rulers.  In  France  Calvinists  resitt^ 
Charles  the  Ninth :  Papists  resisted  Henry  the  Fourth :  boti 
Papists  and  Calvinists  resisted  Henry  the  Third.  In  Scotlw 
Calvinists  led  Mary  captive.  On  the  north  of  the  Tim 
Papists  took  arms  against  the  English  throne.  The  Chnnl 
of  England  meantime  condemned  both  Calvinists  and  Papiili| 
and  loudly  boasted  that  no  duty  was  more  constantly  or  eai 
nestly  inculcated  by  her  than  that  of  submission  to  prinoeti;; 
The  advantages  which  the  crown  derived  from  this  ck^ 
alliance  with  the  Established  Church  were  great;  but  tlM|| 
were  not  without  serious  drawbacks.  The  compromiii 
arranged  by  Cranmer  had  from  the  first  been  considered  tg 
a  large  body  of  Protestants  as  a  scheme  for  serving  imi 
masters,  as  an  attempt  to  unite  the  worship  of  the  Lord  wid 
the  worship  of  BaaL  In  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth  flu 
scruples  of  this  party  had  repeatedly  thrown  great  difBcultM 
in  the  way  of  the  government.  When  Elizabeth  came  to  tb 
throne,  those  difficulties  were  much  increased.  Yioleno 
naturally  engenders  violence.  The  spirit  of  Protestantisn 
was  therefore  far  fiercer  ivnd  more  intolerant  after  the  cm 
The  Pnri-  elties  of  Mary  than  before  them.  Many  persons  who  wev 
'*°*-  warmly  attached  to  thj  new  opinions  had,  during  the  evi 

days,  taken  refuge  in  Switzerland  and  Glermany.  They  hai 
been  hospitably  received  by  their  brethren  in  the  faith,  hai 
sate  at  the  feet  of  the  great  doctors  of  Strasburg,  Ziirich,  aiu 
Geneva,  and  had  been,  during  some  years,  accustomed  to  i 
more  simple  worship,  and  to  a  more  democratical  form  o 
church  government,  than  England  had  yet  seen.  These  mei 
returned  to  their  country,  convinced  that  the  reform  whid 
had  been  effected  under  King  Edward  had  been  far  les 
searching  and  extensive  than  the  interests  of  pure  religioi 
required.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  they  attempted  to  obtab 
any  concession  from  Elizabeth.  Indeed  her  system,  where 
ever  it  differed  from  her  brother's,  seemed  to  them  to  diffei 
for  the  worse.  They  were  little  disposed  to  submit,  in  mat 
ters  of  faith,  to  any  human  authority.  They  had  recently 
in  reliance  on  their  own  interpretation  of  Scripture,  risen  tq 
against  a  Church  strong  in  immemorial  antiquity  and  catholi 
consent.     It  was  by  no  common  exertion  of  intellectofl 
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jmetgj  that  they  bad  thxown  off  the  yoke  of  that  gorgeous  CHAP, 
imperial  superstition ;  and  it  was  vain  to  expect  that,  .  ^  . 
I7  after  snch  an  emancipation,  they  would  patiently 
;  to  a  new  spiritual  iyranny.  Long  accustomed,  when 
I  priest  lifted  up  the  host,  to  bow  down  with  their  fSa^^es  to 
I  eartli,  as  before  a  present  God,  they  had  learned  to  treat 
as  an  idolatrous  mummery.  Long  accustomed  to 
ligard  the  Pope  as  the  successor  of  the  chief  of  the  apostles, 
II  the  bearer  of  the  keys  of  earth  and  heaven,  they  had 
bamed  to  regard  him  as  the  Beast,  the  Antichrist,  the  Man 
t  Sin.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  imme- 
Jately  transfer  to  an  upstart  authority  the  homage  wlueh 
hej  had  withdrawn  from  the  Vatican ;  that  they  would  submit 
hdr  private  judgment  to  the  authority  of  a  CSiurch  founded 
B  private  judgment  alone ;  that  they  would  be  afraid  to 
inent  from  teachers  who  themselves  dissented  from  what 
Ad  lately  been  the  universal  £iith  of  western  Christendom. 
I  is  easy  to  conceive  the  indignation  which  must  have  been 
alt  by  bold  and  inquisitive  spirits,  glorying  in  newly  acquired 
leedom,  when  an  institution  younger  by  many  years  than 
iiemselves,  an  institution  which  had,  under  their  own  eyes, 
padually  received  its  form  fr^m  the  passions  and  interests  of 
i  court,  began  to  mimic  the  lofty  style  of  Bome. 

Since  these  men  could  not  be  convinced,  it  was  determined 
that  they  should  be  persecuted.     Persecution  produced  its 
oatural  effect  on  them.    It  found  them  a  sect :  it  made  them 
a  fiMstion.     To  their  hatred  of  the  Church  was  now  added  Their  re- 
hatred  of  the   Crown.     The  two  sentiments  were  inter-  P">!j<^a"^ 

spirit. 

mingled ;  and  each  embittered  the  other.  The  opinions  of 
the  Puritan  concerning  the  relation  of  ruler  and  subject  were 
widely  different  from  those  which  were  inculcated  in  the 
Homilies.  His  fiivourite  didnes  had,  both  by  precept  and  by 
example,  encouraged  resistance  to  tyrants  and  persecutors. 
His  fellow  Calvinists  in  France,  in  Holland,  and  in  Scotland, 
vrere  in  arms  against  idolatrous  and  cruel  princes.  His 
lotions,  too,  respecting  the  government  of  the  state  took  a 
inge  fix>m  his  notions  respecting  the  government  of  the 
Church.  Some  of  the  sarcasms  which  were  popularly  thrown 
m  episcopacy  might,  without  much  difficulty,  be  turned 
Lgainst  royalty;  and  many  of  the  arguments  which  were 
ised  to  prove  ihat  spiritual  power  was  best  lodged  in  a  synod 
eemed  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  temporal  power  was 
^est  lodged  in  a  parliament. 
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CHAP.         Thus,  as  the  priest  of  the  Established  Church  was,  fio 
.      •[•     .  interest,  from  principle,  and  from  passion,  zealous  for  ti 

I  royal  prerogatives,  the  Puritan  was,  from  interest,   fro 
principle,  and  fr^m  passion,  hostile  to  them.     The  power 
the  discontented  sectaries  was  great.     They  were  found  ; 
every  rank ;  but  they  were  strongest  among  the  mercaoti 
classes  in  the  towns,  and  among  the  small  proprietors  in  tl 
country.     Early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabetii  they  began  i 
No  lyi-      return  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.    And  donbtlei 
parliamen-  bad  our  ancestors  been  then  at  liberty  to  fix  their  attentk 
tary  oppo-   entirely  on  domestic  questions,  the  strife  between  the  Cron 
fowd  to"     ^^^  ^®  Parliament  would  instantly  have  commenced.    Bi 
the  go-        that  was   no   season   for  internal  dissensions.      It  migli 
on^»^*    indeed,  well  be  doubted  whether  the  firmest  union  among  i 
both.  the  orders  of  the  state  could  avert  the  common  danger  I 

which  all  were  threatened.  Eoman  Catholic  Europe  az 
reformed  Europe  were  struggling  for  death  or  life.  Franc 
divided  against  herself,  had,  for  a  tune,  ceased  to  be  of  ai 
account  in  Christendom.  The  English  Government  was  i 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest,  and,  while  persecutk 
Presbyterians  at  home,  extended  a  powerful  protection  ' 
Presbyterian  Churches  abroad.  At  the  head  of  the  oppori 
party  was  the  mightiest  prince  of  the  age,  a  prince  who  roll 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  the  East  and  tl 
West  Indies,  whose  armies  repeatedly  marched  to  Paris,  ai 
whose  fieets  kept  the  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Sussex  ; 
alarm.  It  long  seemed  probable  that  Englishmen  won 
have  to  fight  desperately  on  English  ground  for  their  religi( 
and  independence.  Nor  were  they  ever  for  a  moment  fe 
from  apprehensions  of  some  great  treason  at  home.  For  : 
that  age  it  had  become  a  point  of  conscience  and  of  honoi 
with  many  men  of  generous  natures  to  sacrifice  their  count 
to  their  religion.  A  succession  of  dark  plots,  formed  1 
Boman  Catholics  against  the  life  of  the  Queen  and  tl 
existence  of  the  nation,  kept  society  in  constant  alan 
•  Whatever  might  be  the  faults  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  plain  tha 
to  speak  humanly,  the  fate  of  the  realm  and  of  all  reforms 
Churches  was  staked  on  the  security  of  her  person  and  on  ti 
\  success  of  her  administration.  To  strengthen  her  hands  ws 
therefore,  the  first  duty  of  a  patriot  and  a  Protestant ;  ai 
that  duty  was  well  performed.  The  Puritans,  even  in  tl 
depths  of  the  prisons  to  which  she  had  sent  them,  praye 
and  with  no  simulated  fervour,  that  she  might  be  kept  fro 
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fte  dagger  of  the  afliwiwiTi,  that  rebellion  might  be  put  down 
under  her  feet,  and  that  her  arms  might  be  victorious  by  sea 
ind  land.  One  of  the  most  stubborn  of  the  stubborn  sect, 
immediately  after  his  hand  had  been  lopped  off  for  an  offence 
into  which  he  had  been  hurried  by  his  intemperate  zeal, 
waved  his  hat  with  the  hand  which  was  still  left  him,  and 
diouted  '^ God  save  the  Queen!"  The  sentiment  with  which 
these  men  regarded  her  has  descended  to  their  posterity. 
Hie  Nonconformists,  rigorously  as  she  treated  them,  have, 
iB  a  body,  always  venerated  her  memory.^ 

Daring  the  greater  part  of  her  reign,  therefore,  the 
Pmitans  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  sometimes 
mutinous,  felt  no  disposition  to  array  themselves  in  system- 
atic opposition  to  the  government.  But,  when  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada,  the  successfal  resistance  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces to  the  Spanish  -power,  the  firm  establishment  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  death  of  Philip 
the  Second,  had  secured  the  State  and  the  Church  against 
all  danger  from  abroad,  an  obstinate  struggle,  destined  to 
last  during  several  generations,  instantly  began  at  home. 

It  viras  in  the  Parliament  of  1601  that  the  opposition  which  QnettioB 
had,  during  forty  years,  been  silently  gathering  and  husband-  monopo- 
xng  strength,  fought  its  first  great  battle  and  won  its  first  lies. 
victory.  The  ground  was  well  chosen.  The  English  sove- 
reigns had  always  been  entrusted  with  the  supreme  direction 
of  commercial  police.  It  was  their  undoubted  prerogative  to 
regulate  coin,  weights,  and  measures,  and  to  appoint  fairs, 
markets,  and  ports.  The  line  which  bounded  their  authority 
orer  trade  had,  as  usual,  been  but  loosely  drawn.  They 
therefore,  as  usual,  encroached  on  the  province  which  right- 
fdlly  belonged  to  the  legislature.  The  encroachment  was,  as 
usual,  patiently  borne,  till  it  became  serious.  But  at  length 
the  Queen  took  upon  herself  to  grant  patents  of  monopoly  by 
scores.  There  was  scarcely  a  family  in  the  realm  which  did 
not  feel  itself  aggrieved  by  the  oppression  and  extortion 
which  this  abuse  naturally  caused.     Iron,  oil,  vinegar,  coal, 

*  The  Poritan  historian,  Neal,  after  the  Protestant  reformtition  against  the 
censnzing  the  cnielty  with  which  she  potent  attempts  of  the  Pope,  the  Em- 
treated  die  sect  to  which  he  belonged,  peror,  and  King  of  Spain  abroad,  and 
concludes  thus :  **  Howerer,  notwith-  the  Queen  of  Soots  ana  her  Popish  sub- 
standing  all  these  blenushes,  Queen  Eli-  jects  at  home.  .  .  .  She  was  the  gloiy 
zabeth  stands  upon  record  as  a  wise  and  of  the  age  in  which  she  li^ed,  and  will 

Solitic  princess,  for  delivering  her  king-  be  the  admiration  of  posterity." — ^Hi*- 

om  from  the  difficulties  in  which  it  was  tory  of  the  Puritans,  Part  I.  Chap.  viii. 
xnTolred  at  her  accession,  for  preseirving 
TOL.  I.                                               E 
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CHAP,  saltpetre,  lead,  starch,  yam,  skins,  leather,  glass,  could  be 
^'  .  bought  only  at  exorbitant  prices.  The  House  of  Commoot 
met  in  an  angry  and  determined  mood.  It  was  in  vain  tliflt 
a  courtly  minority  blamed  the  Speaker  for  suffering  the  adi 
of  the  Queen's  Highness  to  be  called  in  question.  Hit 
language  of  the  discontented  party  was  high  and  menaoin^ 
and  was  echoed  by  the  Toice  of  the  whole  nation.  The  coidi 
of  the  chief  minister  of  the  crown  was  surrounded  by  aa 
indignant  populace,  who  cursed  the  monopolies,  and  exclaimrf 
that  the  prerogative  should  not  be  stiffered  to  touch  the  oH 
liberties  of  England.  There  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  some 
danger  that  the  long  and  glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth  wooU 
have  a  shameful  and  disastrous  end.  She,  however,  wifli 
admirable  judgment  and  temper,  declined  the  contest,  pal 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  reforming  party,  redressed  tbd 
grievance,  thanked  the  Commons,  in  touching  and  dignified 
language,  for  their  tender  care  of  the  general  weal,  brongbt 
back  to  herself  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  left  to  her 
successors  a  memorable  example  of  the  way  in  which  it 
behoves  a  ruler  to  deal  with  public  movements  which  he  has 
not  the  means  of  resisting. 
Scotland  In  the  year  1603  the  great  Queen  died.  That  year  is,  <m 
if  Vb^  many  accounts,  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  our  his- 
come  parts  tory.  It  was  then  that  both  Scotland  and  Ireland  became 
of  the  parts  of  the  same  empire  with  England.  Both  Scotland  and 
^w*USi"  Ireland,  indeed,  had  been  subjugated  by  the  Plantagenets ; 
Itogland.  but  neither  country  had  been  patient  under  the  yoke.  Scot- 
land had,  with  heroic  energy,  vindicated  her  independence^ 
had,  from  the  time  of  Eobert  Bruce,  been  a  separate  kingdom, 
and  was  now  joined  to  the  southern  part  of  the  island  in  a 
manner  which  rather  gratified  than  wounded  her  national 
pride.  Ireland  had  never,  since  the  days  of  Henry  the 
Second,  been  able  to  expel  the  foreign  invaders ;  but  she  had 
struggled  against  them  long  and  fiercely.  During  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  the  English  power  in  that 
island  was  constantly  declining,  and,  in  the  days  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  sank  to  the  lowest  point.  The  Irish  dominions 
of  that  prince  consisted  only  of  the  counties  of  Dublin  and 
Louth,  of  some  parts  of  Meath  and  Kildare,  and  of  a  few 
seaports  scattered  along  the  coast.  A  large  portion  even  of 
Leinster  was  not  yet  divided  into  counties.  Munster,  Ulster, 
and  Connaught  were  ruled  by  petty  sovereigns,  partly  Celts, 
and  partly  degenerate  Normans,  who  had  forgotten  then 
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mgin  and  had  adopted  the  Celtic  language  and  manners.  CHAP. 
But,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  the  English  power  had  ^  ^ 
made  great  progress.  The  half  savage  chieftains  who  reigned 
beyond  the  pale  had  submitted  one  after  another  to  the 
lieutenants  of  the  Tudors.  At  length,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  the  conquest,  which  had  been  begun  more 
Qian  four  hundred  years  before  by  Strongbow,  was  com- 
pleted by  Mountjoy.  Scarcely  had  James  ihe  First  mounted 
the  English  throne  when  the  last  O'Donnel  and  O'Neil  who 
have  held  the  rank  of  independent  princes  kissed  his  hand 
at  Whitehall.  Thenceforward  his  writs  ran  and  his  judges 
held  assizes  in  every  part  of  Ireland ;  and  the  English  law 
superseded  the  customs  which  had  prevailed  among  the 
aboriginal  tribes. 

In  extent  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  nearly  equal  to  each 
other,  and  were  together  nearly  equal  to  England,  but  were 
much  less  thickly  peopled  than  England,  and  were  very  far 
behind  England  in  wealth  and  civilisation.  Scotland  had 
been  kept  back  by  the  sterility  of  her  soil ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  light,  the  thick  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  still  rested  on 
Ireland. 

The  population  of  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cel- 
tic tribes  which  were  thinly  scattei«d  over  the  Hebrides  and 
over  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  northern  shires,  was  of 
the  same  blood  vrith  the  population  of  England,  and  spoke 
a  tongue  which  did  not  differ  from  the  purest  English  more 
than  the  dialects  of  Somersetshire  and  Lancashire  differed 
from  each  other.     In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  the  population, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  English  colony  neax  tlie  coast, 
was  Celtic,  and  stiU  kept  the  Celtic  speech  and  manners. 

In  natural  courage  and  intelligence  both  the  nations  which 
now  became  connected  with  England  ranked  liigli.     In  per-^ 
severance,  in  selfcommand,  in  forethought,  in  all  the  vnrtues  : 
which  conduce  to  success  in  life,  the  Scots  have  never  been  j 
surpassed.     The  Irish,  on  the  other  hand,  were  distinguished  (    ^ 
by  qualities  which  tend  to  make  men  interesting  rather  than', 
prosperous.     They  were  an  ardent  and  impetnoixs  race,  easily 
moved  to  tears  or  to  laughter,  to  fury  or    to  love.     Alone  \ 
among  the  nations  of  northern  Europe  they  lia^  ^^^  suscepti-  \ 
bility,  the  vivacity,  the  natural  turn  for  acting   and  rHetonc,  \ 
which  are  indigenous  on  the  shores  o£  tKe  Mediterranean  1 
Sea.     In  mental  cultivation  Scotiand  taA    aix  maisputable  ^ 
superiority.     Though  that  kingdom  was  tlxexi.  the  poorest  in 
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Christendom,  it  already  vied  in  every  branch  of  learning  wiil 
the  most  favoured  countries.  Scotsmen,  whose  dwellings  and 
whose  food  were  as  wretched  as  those  of  the  Icelanders  oi 
our  time,  wrote  Latin  verse  with  more  than  the  delicacy  of 
Yida,  and  made  discoveries  in  science  which  would  hafe 
added  to  the  renown  of  Galileo.  Ireland  could  boast  of  no 
Buchanan  or  Napier.  The  genius,  with  which  her  aboriginal 
inhabitants  were  largely  endowed,  showed  itself  as  yet  onty 
in  ballads  which,  wild  and  rugged  as  they  were,  seemed  to 
the  judging  eye  of  Spenser  to  contain  a  portion  of  the  pure 
gold  of  poetry. 

Scotland,  in  becoming  part  of  the  British  monarchy,  pre- 
served her  dignity.  Having,  during  many  generations,  cou- 
rageously withstood  the  English  arms,  she  was  now  joined  to 
her  stronger  neighbour  on  the  most  honourable  terms.  She 
gave  a  King  instead  of  receiving  one.  She  retained  her  own 
constitution  and  laws.  Her  tribunals  and  parliaments  re- 
mained entirely  independent  of  the  tribunals  and  parliaments 
which  sate  at  Westminster.  The  administration  of  Scotland 
was  in  Scottish  liands ;  for  no  Englishman  had  any  motive 
to  emigrate  northward,  and  to  contend  with  the  shrewdest 
and  most  pertinacious  of  all  races  for  what  was  to  be  scraped 
together  in  the  poorest  of  all  treasuries.  Nevertheless  Soot- 
land  by  no  means  escaped  the  fate  ordained  for  every  country 
which  is  connected,  but  not  incorporated,  with  another 
country  of  greater  resources.  Though  in  name  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom,  she  was,  during  more  than  a  century,  reallj 
treated,  in  many  respects,  as  a  subject  province.     ^ 

Ireland  was  undisguisedly  governed  as  a  dependency  won 
by  the  sword.  Her  rude  national  institutions  had  perished, 
llie  English  colonists  submitted  to  the  dictation  of  the 
mother  country,  without  whose  support  they  could  not  exist, 
and  indemnified  themselves  by  trampling  on  the  people  among 
whom  they  had  settled.  The  parliaments  which  met  at 
Dublin  could  pass  no  law  which  had  not  been  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  English  Privy  Council.  The  authority  of  the 
English  legislature  extended  over  Ireland.  The  executive 
administration  was  entrusted  to  men  taken  either  from  Eng- 
land or  from  the  English  pale,  and,  in  either  case,  regarded 
as  foreigners,  and  even  as  enemies,  by  the  Celtic  population. 

But  the  circumstance  which,  more  than  any  otiier,  has 
made  Ireland  to  differ  from  Scotland  remains  to  be  noticed. 
Scotland  was  Protestant.     In    no  part  of  Europe  had  the 
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h  beat  so  r^il  ud  TiokML    Hie  B«fcnMn  kad  i^uik  . ^.^ 

vxMili  not  endme  enen  SQeh  m  eompiv^us^  as  kid  kwn 
d  in  England,  Ther  h^d  estaUkhed  die  C^driButic 
ne^disd^iiftevaifed  v^onkip;  aiid  tker  vade  Htde  d»- 
ja  between  f^oferr  and  Pk«iaeT,  betw^wn  tke  Maa»  and 
Dok  of  Commoii  FtaTior.  TTnfoitimalelT  for  Si.»tkaid« 
-inee  wkom  she  aent  to  gorem  a  fiuKv  ixikeritaiKe  kad 
30  mock  amiojed  bj  tke  pcTtmaeitT  witk  wkkk  ki»r 
>giaiis  kad  assarted  against  kim  tke  i«iTiIege«  c^  tke 

and  tkepo]^  tkat  ke  kated  tke  eeclesiastitfal  poktr  to 
take  was  fondlr  attacked  as  muck  as  it  iras  in  hise^ni- 
natme  to  kate  anrtkii^,  and  kad  no  sooner  mounted 
DgHsk  tkrone  than  ke  began  to  skow  an  intolerant  seal 
e  government  and  ritual  cf  tke  Knglish  Ckmck. 
3  Irisk  were  tke  only  pec^Ie  of  nortkem  £un>pe  who 
emained  true  to  tke  old  leligion.  This  is  to  be  partly 
»ed  to  the  circumstance  that  they  were  some  centuries 
d  tkeir  neighbours  in  knowledge.  But  other  causes 
cooperated.  The  Befonnation  had  been  a  national  as 
IS  a  moral  rerolt.  It  had  been,  not  only  an  insurrection 
t  laity  against  the  clergy,  but  also  an  insurrection  of  all 
tranckes.  of  tke  great  Grerman  race  against  an  alien 
lation.     It  is  a  most  significant  circumstance  that  no 

society  of  which  the  tongue  is  not  Teutonic  has  eror 
d  Protestant,  and  that,  wherever  a  language  derived 
that  of  ancient  Rome  is  spoken,  the  religion  of  modern 
I  to  this  day  prevails.^  The  patriotism  of  the  Irish  had 
L  a  peculiar  direction.  The  object  of  their  animosity 
lot  Bome,  but  England ;  and  they  had  especial  reason 
hor  those  English  sovereigns  who  had  been  the  chiefs  of 
reat  schism,  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Elizabeth.  Dnriuf; 
ain  straggle  which  two  generations  of  Milesian  princes 
tained  against  the  Tudors,  religious  enthusiasm  and 
nal  enthusiasm  became  inseparably  blepded  in  tlie  minds 
e  vanquished  race.  The  new  feud  of  Protestant  and 
ft  inflamed  the  old  feud  of  Saxon  and  Celt.  Tlio  English 
lerors,  meanwhile,  neglected  all  legitimate  moons  of 
jrsion.  No  care  was  taken  to  provide  the  vonqnishod 
n  with  instructors  capable  of  making  themselves  luider- 
.  No  translation  of  the  Bible  was  put  forth  in  the  Irish 
lage.     The  government  contented  itself  with  setting  up 
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CHAP,     a  vast  hierarchy  of  Protestant  archbishops,  bishops,  and  i 
^     .  tors,  who  did  nothing,  and  who,  for  doing  nothing,  were  p 


out  of  the  si>oils  of  a  Church  loved  and  revered  by  the  gr 
body  of  the  people. 

There  was  much  in  the  state  both  of  Scotland  and  of  I 
land  which  might  well  excite  the  painftQ  apprehensions  o 
farsighted  statesman.  As  yet,  however,  there  was  the  f 
pearance  of  tranquillity.  For  the  first  time  all  the  Brit 
isles  were  peaceably  united  under  one  sceptre. 

It  should  seem  that  the  weight  of  England  among  Europe 
nations  ought,  from  this  epoch,  to  have  greatly  increase 
The  territory  which  her  new  King  governed  was,  in  exte 
nearly  double  that  which  Elizabeth  had  inherited.  His  e 
pire  was  the  most  complete  within  itself  and  the  most  seci 
ftx)m  attack  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  world.  The  Plj 
tagenets  and  Tudors  had  been  repeatedly  imder  the  necess 
of  defending  themselves  against  Scotland  while  they  w< 
engaged  in  continental  war.  The  long  conflict  in  Irela 
had  been  a  severe  and  perpetual  drain  on  their  resourc 
Yet  even  under  such  disadvantages  those  sovereigns  had  be 
highly  considered  throughout  Christendom.  It  might,  the 
fore,  not  unreasonably  be  expected  that  England,  Scotlai 
and  Ireland  combined  would  form  a  state  second  to  none  tl 
then  existed. 

minu-  All  such  expectations  were  strangely  disappointed.    < 

tionofthe  the  day  of  the  accession  of  James  the  First  England  ( 

oTaigiand  scended  from  the  rank  which  she  had  hitherto  held,  a 

after  the     began  to  be  regarded  as  a  power  hardly  of  the  second  ord» 

JJ^^j    During  many  years  the  great  British  monarchy,  imder  fo 

successive  princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  was  scarcely  a  mc 

important  member  of  the  European  system  than  the  lit 

kingdom  of  Scotland  had  previously  been.     This,  however, 

little  to  be  regretted.     Of  James  the  First,  as  of  John,  it  m 

be  said  that,  if  his  administration  had  been  able  and  splend 

it  would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  our  country,  and  that 

owe  more  to  his  weakness  and  meanness  than  to  the  wisdc 

and  courage  of  much  better  sovereigns.     He  came  to  i 

throne  at  a  critical  moment.    The  time  was  fast  approachi 

when  either  the  King  must  become  absolute,  or  the  Pari 

ment  must  control  the  whole  executive  administration.    B 

James  been,  like  Henry  the  Fourth,  like  Maurice  of  Nassi 

or  like  Gustavus  Adolphus,  a  valiant,  active,  and  politic  rul 

had  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  of  Euro 
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hMd  he  gained  gpneat  yiotories  over  TQly  and  Spinola,  had  he  CHAP, 
idomed  Westminster  with  the  spoils  of  Bavarian  monasteries  \  . 
md  Flemish  cathedrals,  had  he  hung  Austrian  and  Castilian 
bamiers  in  Saint  Paul's,  and  had  he  found  himself,  after  great 
achievements,  at  the  h^id  of  fifty  thousand  troops,  brave,  well 
disciplined,  and  devotedly  attached  to  his  person,  the  English 
I^tf  liament  would  soon  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  name. 
Happily  he  was  not  a  man  to  play  such  a  part.  He  began 
his  administration  by  putting  an  end  to  the  war  which  had 
laged  during  many  years  between  England  and  Spain ;  and 
from  that  time  he  fiJiimned  hostilities  with  a  caution  which 
was  proof  against  the  insults  of  his  neighbours  and  the  cla- 
mours of  his  subjects.  Not  till  the  last  year  of  his  life  could 
the  influence  of  his  son,  his  favourite,  his  Parliament,  and  his 
people  combined,  induce  him  to  strike  one  feeble  blow  in  de- 
fience  of  his  &mily  and  of  his  religion.  It  was  well  for  those 
whom  he  governed  that  he  in  this  matter  disregarded  their 
wishes.  The  efiEect  of  his  pacific  policy  was  that,  in  his  time, 
BO  regular  troops  were  needed,  and  that,  while  Prance,  Spain, 
Italy,  Belgium,  and  Germany  swarmed  with  mercenary 
soldiers,  the  defence  of  our  island  was  still  confided  to  the 

As  the  King  had  no  standing  army,  and  did  not  even  at- 
tempt to  form  one,  it  would  have  been  wise  in  him  to  avoid 
any  conflict  with  his  people.     But  such  was  his  indiscretion  \ 
that,  while  he  altogether  neglected  the  means  which  alone  ^ 
could  make  him  really  absolute,  he  constantly  put  forward,      * 
in  the  most  offensive  form,  claims  of  which  none  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  ever  dreamed.    It  was  at  this  time  that  those  Doctrine 
strange  theories  which  Pilmer  afterwards  formed  into  a  sys-  ^  ?*"^* 
tem,  and  which  became  the  badge  of  the  most  violent  class  of  "^^ 
Tories  and  high  churchmen,  first  emerged  into  notice.     It 
was  gravely  maintained  that  the  Supreme  Being  regarded 
hereditary  monarchy,  as  opposed  to  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment, with  peculiar  &vour;  that  the  rule  of  successioii  in 
order  of  primogeniture  was  a  divine  institution^  anterior  to 
the  Christian,  and  even  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation;  tixat  no 
human  power,  not  even  that  of  the  iribole  legisbtiinv  im^ 
length  of  adverse  possession,  though  it  extended  to  ten  eeci^ 
turies,  could  deprive  a  legitimate  prince  of  his  rights ;  Utiii 
the  authority  of  such  a  prince  was  necessarily  always  ^k^ 
potic ;  that  the  laws,  by  which,  in  England  and  in  other  eovui^ 
tries,  the  prerogative  was  limited,  were  to  be  regarded  sf»$ix 
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CHAP.     83  concessions  which  the  sovereign  had  freely  made  and 
.     ^     .  at  his  pleasure  resume ;  and  tibat  any  treaty  which  a 

might  conclude  with  his  people  was  merely  a  declarataon 
his  present  intentions,  and  not  a  contract  of  which  the  pe^'i 
formance  could  be  demanded.  It  is  evident  that  this  theoi^^ 
though  intended  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  goveoK 
ment,  altogether  unsettles  them.  Does  the  divine  andiB-' 
mutable  law  of  primogeniture  admit  females,  or  exchii 
them  ?  On  either  supposition  half  the  sovereigns  of  Emtfl 
must  be  usurpers,  reigning  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  Go^ 
and  liable  to  be  dispossessed  by  the  rightful  heirs.  The  doe* 
trine  that  Idiigly  government  is  peculiarly  &voured  by  Hea?ai 
receives  no  countenance  from  the  Old  Testament ;  for  in  tbl 
/  Old  Testament  we  read  that  the  chosen  people  were  blamei 
'  and  punished  for  desiring  a  king,  and  that  they  were  after* 
wards  commanded  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  hin. 
Their  whole  history,  far  from  countenancing  the  notion  that 
succession  in  order  of  primogeniture  is  of  divine  institution, 
would  rather  seem  to  indicate  that  younger  brothers  siej 
under  the  especial  protection  of  heaven.  Isaac  wus  not  the  I 
eldest  son  of  Abraham,  nor  Jacob  of  Isaac,  nor  Judah  of 
Jacob,  nor  David  of  Jesse,  nor  Solomon  of  David.  Nor  does  i 
the  system  of  Pilmer  receive  any  countenance  frt)m  those  pa*- 
sages  of  the  New  Testament  which  describe  govenunent  ai  i 
an  ordinance  of  God :  for  the  government  under  which  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  lived  was  not  a  hereditaij 
monarchy.  The  Boman  Emperors  were  republican  magis- 
trates, named  by  the  senate.  None  of  them  pretended  to  mle 
by  right  of  birth ;  and,  in  fact,  both  Tiberius,  to  whom  Chiirt 
commanded  that  tribute  should  be  given,  and  Nero,  whom 
Paul  directed  the  Romans  to  obey,  were,  according  to  the 
patriarchal  theory  of  government,  usurpers.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  doctrine  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right  would  have 
been  regarded  as  heretical :  for  it  was  altogether  incompatible 
with  the  high  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  Home.  It  was  a 
doctrine  unknown  to  the  founders  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Homily  on  Wilftd  Rebellion  had  strongly,  and  indeed 
too  strongly,  inculcated  submission  to  constituted  authority, 
but  had  made  no  distinction  between  hereditary  and  elective 
monarchies,  or  between  monarchies  and  republics.  Indeed 
most  of  the  predecessors  of  James  would,  ft^m  personal  mo- 
tives, have  regarded  the  patriarchal  theory  of  government 
with  aversion.    William  Rufus,  Henry  the  First,  Stephen, 


John,  Henzy  tiie  FolIrti^  Beaxrj  flie  TiRhy  Henzj  ike  Sixth,     CRAP. 
Kdttzd  the  Thiid,  and  Maxrj  the  Serallti^  had  mil  n^igiied  .     ^ 
kdefbuioe  of  the  strict  mleof  deecenl.    A  gniTe  doubt  hung 
over  tiie  legitiiiiacT  both  of  Muy  and  of  Eluabeth.    It  was 
i^ossiUe  that  both  Ckthaiine  of  Aiagon  and  Anne  Bolejn 
eoold  hare  been  hiwfiillj  mazried  to  Henij  the  Eighth ;  and 
fte  highest  anthoritj  in  the  leafan  had  prcmoanced  that 
aeiiher  was  so.    The  Tndors,  hr  from  considering  the  hiw  of  , 
nooeasion  as  a  dirine  and  unchangeaUe  institution,  were 
xmstantij  tampering  with  ik     Henij  the  £ighth  obtained 
in  act  of  pariiament,  giving  him  power  to  leare  the  crown  by 
irilly  and  actoall j  made  a  will  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rojal 
amily  of  Scotland.    Edward  the  Sizth,  mmothorised  b j  Fkr- 
iament,  assumed  a  simiha'  power,  with  the  full  approbation 
if  the  most  eminent  BefcHiners.     EUiabetii,  conscioos  that 
ler  own  title  was  open  to  grare  objection,  and  miwilling  to 
idmit  even  a  leversionaiT  right  in  her  rival  and  enemj  the 
l^oeen  of  Scots,  induced  the  Parliament  to  pass  a  h^w,  enact- 
ing that  whoeyer  should  denj  the  competency  of  the  reigning 
■orereign,  with  the  assent  cf  the  Estates  cf  the  reahn,  to 
liter  the  succession,  should  suffer  death  as  a  traitor.     But 
tiie  situationpf  James  was  widely  different  from  that  cfEUza- 
beih.     Ear  inferior  to  her  in  abilities  and  in  popularity, 
regarded  by  the  English  as  an  alien,  and  excluded  from  the 
thhme  by  the  testament  of  Henry  the.  Eighth,  the  Slug  of 
Scots  was  yet  the  undoubted  heir  of  William  the  Conqueror 
and  of  Egbert.    He  had,  therefore,  an  obvious  interest  in 
XQColcatiiig  the  superstitious  notion  that  birth  confers  rightal 
anterior  to  law,  and  unalterable  by  law.     It  was  a  notion, 
moreoYer,  well  suited  to  his  iatellect  and  temper.     It  soon 
foond  many  advocates  among  those  who  aspired  to  his  favour, 
and  made  rapid  progress  among  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church. 

Thus,  at  the  very  moment  at  which  a  republican  spirit  be- 
gan to  manifest  itself  strongly  in  the  Parliament  and  in  the 
country,  the  claims  of  the  monarch  took  a  monstrous  form 
[  which  would  have  disgusted  the  proudest  and  most  arbitrary 
of  those  who  had  preceded  him  on  the  throne. 

James  was  always  boasting  of  his  skill  in  what  he  called 
kingcraft ;  and  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  even  to  imagine  a 
course  more  directly  opposed  to  all  the  rules  of  kingcraft  than 
that  which  he  followed.  The  policy  of  wise  rulers  has  always 
been  to  disguise  strong  acts  under  popular  forms.     It  was 
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The  sepa- 
ration be- 
tween the 
Church 
and  the 
Puritans 
booomes 
wider. 


thus  that  Augustus  and  Napoleon  esfcablislied  absolute : 
archies,  while  the  public  regarded  them  merely  as 
citizens  invested  with  temporary  magistracies.  The 
of  James  was  the  direct  reverse  of  theirs.  He  enraged  i 
alarmed  his  Parliament  by  constantly  telling  them  that  i 
held  their  privileges  merely  during  his  pleasure,  and 
they  had  no  more  business  to  inquire  what  he  might  la¥ 
do  than  what  the  Deity  might  lawfully  do.  Yet  he  qiuulaf 
before  them,  abandoned  minister  afker  minister  to  their  y&aii 
geance,  and  suffered  them  to  tease  him  into  acts  direottf 
opposed  to  his  strongest  inclinations.  Thus  the  indignation 
excited  by  his  claims  and  the  scorn  excited  by  his  conceesioiif 
went  on  growing  together.  By  his  fondness  for  wortlile^i 
minions,  and  by  the  sanction  which  he  gave  to  their  tyrasmy 
and  rapacity,  he  kept  discontent  constantly  alive.  His  cow^ 
ardice,  his  childishness,  his  pedantry,  his  imgainly  person 
and  manners,  his  provincial  accent,  made  him  an  object  of 
derision.  Even  in  his  virtues  and  accomplishments  tfaerp 
was  something  eminently  unkingly.  Throughout  the  whok 
course  of  his  reign,  all  the  venerable  associations  by  whioli 
the  throne  had  long  been  fenced  were  gradually  losing  their 
strength.  During  two  hundred  years  all  the  sovereigns  who 
had  ruled  England,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Henry  the  Sixth,  had  been  strongminded,  highspirited, 
courageous,  and  of  princely  bearing.  Almost  all  had  pos- 
sessed abilities  above  the  ordinary  level.  It  was  no  light 
thing  that,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  decisive  struggle  between 
our  Kings  and  their  Parliaments,  royalty  should  be  exhibited 
to  the  world  stammering,  slobbering,  shedding  unmanly  tears, 
trembling  at  a  drawn  sword,  and  talking  in  the  style  alter- 
nately of  a  buffoon  and  of  a  pedagogue. 

In  the  meantime  the  religious  dissensions,  by  which,  from 
the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  Protestant  body  had  been 
distracted,  had  become  more  formidable  than  ever.  The  in- 
terval which  had  separated  the  first  generation  of  Puritans 
from  Cranmer  and  Jewel  was  small  indeed  when  compared 
with  the  interval  which  separated  the  third  generation  of 
Puritans  from  Laud  and  Hammond.  While  the  recollection 
of  Mary's  cruelties  was  still  fresh,  while  the  powers  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  party  still  inspired  apprehension,  while 
Spain  still  retained  ascendency  and  aspired  to  universal  do- 
minion, all  the  reformed  sects  knew  that  they  had  a  strong 
common  interest  and  a  deadly  common  enemy.     The  oni- 
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J  wbieh  they  felt  towards  each  other  was  languid  when     CI 

Eued  with  tibbB  animosity  which  thej  all  felt  towards  , 

t.  Conformists  and  Nonconformists  had  heartily  joined 
lacting  penal  laws  of  extreme  sererity  against  the 
ts.  But  when  more  than  half  a  century  of  undisturbed 
Bsion  had  given  confidence  to  the  Established  Church, 
nine  tenths  of  the  nation  had  become  heartily  Frotes- 
when  England  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  when 
was  no  danger  that  Popery  would  be  forced  by  foreign 
on  the  nation,  when  the  last  confessors  who  had  stood 
e  Bonner  had  passed  away,  a  change  took  place  in  the 
ig  of  the  Anglican  clergy.  Their  hostility  to  the  Boman 
olic  doctrine  and  discipline  was  considerably  mitigated. 
r  dislike  of  the  Puritans,  on  the  other  hand,  increased 
•  The  controversies  which  had  from  the  beginning  di- 
L  the  Protestant  party  took  such  a  form  as  made  re- 
[liation  hopeless ;  and  new  controversies  of  still  greater 
rtance  were  added  to  the  old  subjects  of  dispute. 
le  founders  of  the  Anglican  Church  had  retained  episco- 
as  an  ancient,  a  decent,  and  a  convenient  ecclesiastical 
jr,  but  had  not  declared  that  form  of  church  government 
I  of  divine  institution.  We  have  already  seen  how  low 
stimate  Cranmer  had  formed  of  the  office  of  a  Bishop, 
le  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Jewel,  Cooper,  Whitgift,  and  other 
ent  doctors  defended  prelacy,  as  innocent,  as  useful,  as 
i  the  state  might  lawfully  esta^bUsh,  as  what,  when  estab- 
d  by  the  state,  was  entitled  to  the  respect  of  every  citizen, 
bhey  never  denied  that  a  Christian  community  without 
jhop  might  be  a  pure  Church.*     On  the  contrary,  they 

n  this  subject,  Bishop  Cooper's  such  as  thoy  thought  in  wisedomo  and 
if^c  is  remarkably  clear  and  strong,  godlincsse  to  be  most  convenient  for  the 
lintains,  in  his  Answer  to  Martin  state  of  their  countrey  and  disposition 
t;late,  printed  in  1689,  that  no  of  their  people.  Why  then  should  this 
if  church  goTemment  is  divinely  liberty  that  other  countreys  liave  used 
ed ;  that  ^>testant  communities,  under  anie  colour  be  wrcstcnl  from  us  ?  I 
l)lishing  different  forms,  have  only  think  it  therefore  great  presumption  and 
a  legitimate  use  of  their  Christian  boldnesse  that  some  of  our  nation,  and 
r ;  and  that  episcopacy  is  peculiarly  those,  whatever  they  may  think  of  them- 
to  England,  because  the  Englisn  selves,  not  of  the  greatest  wisedome  and 
tntion  18  monarchical.  *'  All  uiose  skill,  should  take  upon  them  to  controUe 
hes,**  says  the  Bishop,  *'  in  which  the  whole  realme,  and  to  binde  both 
oepell,  in  these  dales,  after  ^eat  prince  and  people  in  respect  of  con- 
ease,  was  first  renewed,  ana  the  science  to  alter  the  present  state,  and 
d  men  whom  God  sent  to  instruct  tie  themselves  to  a  certain  platforme 
I  doubt  not  but  have  been  directed  devised  by  some  of  our  neighbours, 
B  Spirite  of  God  to  retaine  tliis  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many  wise 
r,  that,  in  external  government  and  and  godly  persons,  is  most  unfit  for  the 
outward  orders,  they  might  choose  state  of  a  Kingdome." 
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CHAP,     regarded  the  Protestants  of  the  Continent  as  of  the 
V— ..,   ,^  household  of  faith  with  themselres.     Englishmen  in  '. 

were  indeed  bound  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Bishop,  as  thej  were  bound  to  acknowledge  the  authorilji 
the  Sheriff  and  of  the  Coroner :  but  the  obligation  was  i 
local.  An  English  churchman,  nay  eren  an  English  prelal^ 
if  he  went  to  Holland,  conformed  without  scruple  to  tbil 
established  religion  of  Holland.  Abroad  the  ambassadors  S 
Elizabeth  and  James  went  in  state  to  the  very  worship  whid 
Elizabeth  and  James  persecuted  at  home,  and  carefUOj  ^ 
stained  from  decorating  their  private  chapels  after  the  AiigK 
can  fashion,  lest  scandal  should  be  given  to  weaker  bretfaiea 
An  instrument  is  still  extant  by  which  the  Primate  of  all 
England,  in  the  year  1582,  authorised  a  Scotch  miniBter, 
ordained,  according  to  the  laudable  forms  of  the  Scotol 
Church,  by  the  Synod  of  East  Lothian,  to  preach  and  admin^ 
ister  the  sacraments  in  any  part  of  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury.* In  the  year  1603,  the  Convocation  solemnly  reoog^ 
nised  the  Church  of  Scotland,  a  Church  in  which  episcopal 
control  and  episcopal  ordination  were  then  unknown,  as  i 
branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  Christ.t  It  was  even 
held  that  Presbyterian  ministers  were  entitled  to  place  and 
voice  in  oecumenical  councils.  When  the  States  General  ci 
the  United  Provinces  convoked  at  Dort  a  synod  of  docton 
not  episcopally  ordained,  an  English  Bishop  and  an  English 
Dean,  commissioned  by  the  head  of  the  English  Church,  sate 
with  those  doctors,  preached  to  them,  and  voted  with  them 
on  the  gravest  questions  of  theology.  ^  ^^Jj  many  English 
benefices  were  held  by  divines  who  had  been  admitted  to  the 
ministry  in  the  Calvinistic  form  used  on  the  Continent ;  nor 
was  reordination  by  a  Bishop  in  such  cases  then  thought 
necessary,  or  even  lawful.  § 

*  Strype's  Life  of  Qrindal,  Appendix  benefices.    No  man  was  more  seakm 

to  Book  U.  No.  xyii.  for  this  law  than  Clarendon.    Yet  he 

t  Canon  66.  of  1603.  says:  "This  was  new;  for  there  hid 

)  Joseph  Hall,  then  dean  of  Worces-  been  many,  and  at  present  there  wert 
tcr,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Norwich,  some,  who  possessed  benefices  with  eoiv 
wus  one  of  the  commissioners.  In  his  of  souls  and  other  ecclesiastical  promo- 
life  of  himself,  he  says :  "  My  unworthi-  tions,  who  had  never  received  orders  but 
ness  was  named  for  one  of  the  assistants  in  France  or  Holland ;  and  these  men 
»  of  that  honourable,  grave,  and  reverend  must  now  receive  new  ordination,  whidi 
meeting."  To  high  churchmen  this  humi-  had  been  always  held  unlawfol  in  ths 
lity  will  seem  not  a  little  out  of  place.  Church,  or  by  this  act  of  parliunent 

§  It  was  by  t^e  Act  of  Uriformity,  must  be  deprived  of   their  Uvelibood 

passed  after  the  Restoration,  that  per-  which  they  ei^oyed  in  the  most  fiourish- 

sons  not  episcopally  ordained  were,  for  ing  and  peaceable  time  of  the  Church.'* 
the  first  time,  made  incapable  of  holding 
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But  a  new  race  of  diyines  was  already  risiiig  in  the  Church     C] 

rBngland.     In  their  view  the  epiBCopal  office  was  essential  . 

» the  welfiue  of  a  Christian  society  and  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
W9t  solemn  ordinances  of  religion.  To  that  office  belonged 
artain  high  and  sacred  privileges,  which  no  hnman  power 
void  give  or  take  away.  A  Church  might  as  well  be  with- 
nt  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Incar- 
ation,  as  without  the  apostolical  orders ;  and  the  Church  of  / 
(ome,  which,  in  the  midst  of  all  her  corruptions,  had  re- 
lined  the  apostolical  orders,  was  nearer  to  primitive  purity  I 
ban  those  reformed  societies  which  had  rashly  set  up,  in  | 
fiposition  to  the  divine  model,  a  system  invented  by  men. 

In  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  of  Elizabeth,  the  de- 

lenders  of  the  Anglican  ritual  had  generally  contented  them- 

i^es  with  saying  that  it  might  be  used  without  sin,  and 

Quit,  therefore,  none  but  a  perverse  and  undutifdl  subject 

would  refuse  to  use  it  when  enjoined  to  do  so  by  the  magis- 

inte.     Now,  however,  that  rising  party  which  claimed  for  the 

gpoliiy  of  the  Church  a  celestial  origin  began  to  ascribe  to 

her  services  a  new  digniiy  and  importance.     It  was  hinted 

Suit,  if  the  established  worship  had  any  £Ekult,  that  £Ekult  was 

extreme  simplicity,  and  that  the  Beformers  had,  in  the  heat 

iif  iheir  quarrel  with  Home,  abolished  many  ancient  ceremo- 

nies  whidh  might  with  advantage  have  been  retained.     Days 

ud  places  were  again  held  in  mysterious  veneration.     Some 

(practices  which  had  long  been  disused,  and  which  were  com- 
monly regarded  a^  superstitious  mummeries,  were  revived, 
huntings  and  carvings,  which  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
first  generation  of  Protestants,  became  the  objects  of  a  re- 
spect such  as  to  many  seemed  idolatrous. 

No  part  of  the  system  of  the  old  Church  had  been  more 
detested  by  the  Beformers  than  the  honour  paid  to  celibacy. 
Biey  held  that  the  doctrine  of  Bome  on  this  subject  had  beeiy 
prophetically  condemned  by  the  apostle  Paul,  as  a  doctrin^  ' 
of  devils ;  and  they  dwelt  much  on  the  crimes  and  scandald 
which  seemed  to  prove  the  justice  of  this  awful  denunciation. 
Luther  had  evinced  his  own  opinion  in  the  clearest  manner, 
by  espousing  a  nun.  Some  of  the  most  illustrious  bishops 
and  priests  who  had  died  by  fire  during  the  reign  of  Mary 
had  left  wives  and  children.  Now,  however,  it  began  to  be 
rumoured  that  the  old  monastic  spirit  had  reappeared  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  that  there  was  in  high  quarters  a  pre- 
judice against  married  priests ;  that  even  laymen,  who  called 
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CHAP,     themselves  Protestants,  had  made  resolutions   of 
>_  "^  ^  which  almost  amounted  to  vows ;  nay,  that  a  minister  off 


established  religion  had  set  up  a  nunnery,  in  which 
psalms  were  chaunted  at  midnight,  by  a  company  of ' 
dedicated  to  God.* 

Nor  was  this  all.  A  class  of  questions,  as  to  which 
founders  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  first  gene 
of  Puritans  had  differed  little  or  not  at  all,  began  to  : 
matter  for  fierce  disputes.  The  controversies  which 
divided  the  Protestant  body  in  its  infancy  had  related  i 
exclusively  to  Church  government  and  to  ceremonies, 
had  been  no  serious  quarrel  between  the  contending ; 
on  points  of  metaphysical  theology.  The  doctrines  held 
the  chiefis  of  the  hierarchy  touching  original  sin,  fidth,  | 
predestination,  and  election,  were  those  which  are 
called  Calvinistic.  Towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  1 
favourite  prelate.  Archbishop  Whitgifb,  drew  up,  in  conooil 
with  the  Bishop  of  London  and  other  theologians,  the  oelelxfti 
ted  instrument  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lambeth  Artidod 
Li  that  instrument  the  most  startling  of  the  Calvixiistic  dra 
trines  are  affirmed  with  a  distinctness  which  would  shocl 
many  who,  in  our  age,  are  reputed  Calvinists.  One  dergj* 
man,  who  took  the  opposite  side,  and  spoke  harshly  of  Oil* 
vin,  was  arraigned  for  his  presumption  by  the  University  d 
Cambridge,  and  escaped  punishment  only  by  expressing  hii 
firm  belief  in  the  tenets  of  reprobation  and  final  perseverance^ 
and  his  sorrow  for  the  offence  which  he  had  given  to  pioiu 
men  by  reflecting  on  the  great  French  reformer.  The  school 
of  divinity  of  which  Hooker  was  the  chief  occupies  a  middle 
place  between  the  school  of  Cranmer  and  the  school  of 
Laud ;  and  Hooker  has,  in  modem  times,  been  claimed  hj 
the  Arminians  as  an  ally.  Yet  Hooker  pronounced  Catvin 
to  have  been  a  man  superior  in  wisdom  to  any  other  divine 
that  Prance  had  produced,  a  man  to  whom  thousands  were 
indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  but  who  was  him- 
self indebted  to  God  alone.  When  the  Arminian  controversy 
arose  in  Holland,  the  English  government  and  the  English 
Church  lent  strong  support  to  the  Calvinistic  party ;  nor  is 
the  English  name  altogether  free  from  the  stain  which  has 
been  left  on  that  party  by  the  imprisonment  of  Grotius  and 
the  judicial  murder  of  Bameveldt. 

*  Peckard*8  Life  of  Feirar ;  Tho  Ar-    called  the  Anmnian  Nunnery,  at  littli 
minian  Nunnery,  or  a  Brief  Description    Gidding  in  Huntingdonshire,  1641. 
of   the  late  erected  monastical  Place 
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eyen  before  the  meeting  of  the  Dutch  synod,  that     CHAP. 
I  the  Anglican  clergy  which  was  peculiarly  hostile  to  .      ^     . 
dvinistic  Church  government  and  to  the  Calyinistic 
p  had  began  to  regard  with  dislike  the  Calvinistic  me- 
ics ;  and  this  feeling  was  yery  naturally  strengthened 

gross  injustice,  insolence,  and  cruelty  of  the  party 
was  preralent  at  Dort.     The  Arminian  doctrine,  a 
le  less  austerely  logical  than  that  of  the  early  Be- 
8,  but  more  agreeable  to  the  popular  notions  of  the 
justice  and  beneyolence,  spread  fast  and  wide.    The  , 
on  soon  reached  the  court.     Opinions  which,  at  the 
»f  the  accession  of  James,  no  clergyman  could  haye 
1  without  imminent  risk  of  being  stripped  of  his  gown, 
LOW  the  best  title  to  preferment.    A  diyine  of  that  age,  \ 
as  asked  by  a  simple  country  gentleman  what  the  Ar-       ^ 
18  held,  answered,  with  as  much  truth  as  wit,  that  they 
Q  the  best  bishoprics  and  deaneries  in  England.  ' 

ile  the  majority  of  the  Anglican  clergy  quitted,  in  one 
ion,  the  position  which  they  had  originally  occupied, 
ajority  of  the  Puritan  body  departed,  in  a  direction 
ixically  opposite,  from  the  principles  and  practices  of 
fathers.      The  persecution  which  the  separatists  had 
^ne  had  been  severe  enough  to  irritate,  but  not  severe 
h  to  destroy.     They  had  been,  not  tamed  into  submis- 
ut  baited  into  savageness  and  stubbornness.    Afber  the 
a  of  oppressed  sects,  they  mistook  their  own  vindictive  ; 
^  for  emotions  of  piety,  encouraged  in  themselves  by  ' 
g  and  meditation  a  disposition  to  brood  over  their 
•8,   and,  when  they  had  worked  themselves  up  into 
f  their  enemies,  imagined  that  they  were  only  hating  the 
es  of  heaven.     In  the  New  Testament  there  was  little 
I  which,  even  when  perverted  by  the  most  disingenuous 
ition,  could  seem  to   countenance   the   indulgence   of 
olent  i)assion8.     But  the  Old  Testament  contained  the 
y  of  a  race  selected  by  God  to  be  witnesses  of  his  unity 
dnisters  of  his  vengeance,  and  specially  commanded  by 
o  do  many  things  which,  if  done  without  his  special 
and,  would  have  been  atrocious  crimes.      In  such  a 
y  it  was  not  difficult  for  fierce  and  gloomy  spirits  to 
luch  that  might  be  distorted  to  suit  their  wishes.     The 
ne  Puritans  therefore  began  to  feel  for  the  Old  Testa- 
a  preference,  which,  perhaps,  they  did  not  distinctly 
even  to  themselves ;  but  which  showed  itself  in  all  their 
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|3entiinent8  and  habits.  Thej  paid  to  the  Hebrew  lanfpatf^ 
;'a  respect  which  they  refased  to  that  tongue  in  which  the  iSj^ 
i  courses  of  Jesus  and  the  epistles  of  Paul  hare  come  dows  t* 
I  us.  They  baptized  their  children  by  the  names,  not  tf 
Christian  saints,  but  of  Hebrew  patriarchs  and  warriors.  J$ 
defiance  of  the  express  and  reiterated  declarations  of  LoOmi 
and  Calyin,  they  turned  the  weekly  festival  by  which  Ibi 
Church  had,  from  the  primitive  times,  commemorated  the  f§i 
surrection  of  her  Lord,  into  a  Jewish  Sabbath.  They  soog^ 
^or  principles  of  jurisprudence  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  fti 
.precedents  to  guide  their  ordinary  conduct  in  the  books  d 
j  Judges  and  Kings.  Their  thoughts  and  discourse  ran  mud 
on  acts  which  were  assuredly  not  recorded  as  examplw  fa 
our  imitation.  The  prophet  who  hewed  in  pieces  a  capthii 
king,  the  rebel  general  who  gave  the  blood  of  a  queen  to  flu 
dogs,  the  matron  who,  in  defiance  of  plighted  faith,  and  o 
the  laws  of  eastern  hospitality,  drove  the  nail  into  tiie  bran 
of  the  fugitive  ally  who  had  just  fed  at  her  board,  and  iriM 
was  sleeping  under  the  shadow  of  her  tent,  were  proposed  m 
models  .to.  Christians  suffering  xmder  the  tyranny  of  prinoa 
and  prelates.  Morals  and  manners  were  subjected  to  a  codi 
resembling  that  of  the  synagogue,  when  the  synagogue  wn 
in  its  worst  state.  The  dress,  the  deportment,  the  language 
the  studies,  the  amusements  of  the  rigid  sect  were  regulatei 
on  principles  not  unlike  those  of  the  Pharisees  who,  proui 
of  tiieir  washed  hands  and  broad  phylacteries,  taunted  thi 
Redeemer  as  a  sabbathbrcaker  andawinebibber.  It  was  i 
sin  to  hang  garlands  on  a  Maypole,  to  drink  a  friend's  health, 
to  fly  a  hawk,  to  hunt  a  stag,  to  play  at  chess,  to  wear  lore- 
locks,  to  put  starch  into  a  ruff,  to  touch  the  virginals,  to  read 
the  Fairy  Queen.  Rules  such  as  these,  rules  which  wonU 
have  appeared  insupportable  to  the  free  and  joyous  spirit  d 
Luther,  and  contemptible  to  the  serene  and  philosophical  in- 
tellect of  Zwingle,  threw  over  all  life  a  more  than  monastk 
gloom.  The  learning  and  eloquence  by  which  the  great  Se- 
formers  had  been  eminently  distinguished,  and  to  which  the] 
had  been,  in  no  small  measure,  indebted  for  their  success 
were  regarded  by  the  new  school  of  Protestants  with  siifr 
picion,  if  not  wiUi  aversion.  Some  precisians  had  scruplei 
about  teaching  the  Latin  grammar,  because  the  names  o 
Mars,  Bacchus,  and  Apollo  occurred  in  it.  The  fine  art 
were  all  but  proscribed.  The  solemn  peal  of  the  organ  wa 
superstitious.     The  light  music  of  Ben  Jonson's  masque 
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vas  dissolute.     Half  the  fine  paintings  in  England  were  idol-     CHAP. 

fjouSy  and  the  other  half  indecent.     The  extreme  Puritan  , J: ^ 

as  at  once  known  from  other  men  by  his  gait,  his  garb,  his 
ok  hair,  the  sour  solemnity  of  his  &ce,  the  upturned  white 
'  his  eyes,  the  nasal  twang  with  which  he  spoke,  and  above 
I,  by  his  peculiar  dialect.  He  employed,  on  every  occasion, 
le  imagery  and  style  of  Scripture.  Hebraisms  violently 
troduced  into  the  English  language,  and  metaphors  bor- 
•wed  from  the  boldest  lyric  poetry  of  a  remote  age  and 
nmtry,  and  applied  to  tiie  common  concerns  of  English 
Te,  were  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  this  cant,  which 
oved,  not  without  cause,  the  derision  both  of  Prelatists  and 
botines. 

Thus  the  political  and  religious  schism  which  had  origi- 
ited  in  the  sixteenth  century  was,  during  the  first  quarter 
f  the  seventeenth  century,  constantly  widening.  Theories 
mding  to  Turkish  despotism  were  in  fashion  at  Whitehall. 
heories  tending  to  republicanism  were  in  favour  with  a 
ttge  portion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  violent  Pre- 
itists  who  were,  to  a  man,  zealous  for  prerogative,  and  the 
lolent  Puritans  who  were,  to  a  man,  zealous  for  the  privi- 
eges  of  Parliament,  regarded  each  other  with  animosity  more 
ntense  than  that  which,  in  the  preceding  generation,  had  : 
xiBted  between  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

While  the  minds  of  men  were  in  this  state,  the  country, 
fter  a  peace  of  many  years,  at  length  engaged  in  a  war 
hich  required  strenuous  exertions.  This  war  hastened  the 
pproach  of  the  great  constitutional  crisis.  It  was  necessary 
lat  the  King  should  have  a  large  military  force.  He  could 
ot  have  such  a  force  without  money.  He  could  not  legally 
lise  money  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  It  followed, 
lerefore,  that  he  either  must  administer  the  government  in 
)nformity  with  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  must 
mture  on  such  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
nd  as  had  been  unknown  during  several  centuries.  The 
lantagenets  and  the  Tudors  had,  it  is  true,  occasionally 
ipplied  a  deficiency  in  their  revenue  by  a  benevolence  or  a 
►reed  loan :  but  these  expedients  were  always  of  a  temporary 
a.ture.  To  meet  the  regular  charge  of  a  long  war  by  regu- 
X  taxation,  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  Estates  of 
le  realm,  was  a  course  which  Henry  the  Eighth  himself 
ould  not  have  dared  to  take.  It  seemed,  therefore^  that 
le  decisive  hour  was  approaching,  and  that  the  English 
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Parliament  would  soon  either  share  the  fate  of  the  senateB  i 
the  Continent,  or  obtain  supreme  ascendency  in  the  state. 

Just  at  this  conjuncture  James  died.  Charles  the  Pin 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  had  received  from  nature  a  fi 
better  understanding,  a  far  stronger  will,  and  a  far  keew 
and  firmer  temper  than  his  father's.  He  had  inherited  hi 
father's  political  theories,  and  was  much  more  disposed  tha 
his  father  to  carry  them  into  practice.  He  was,  like  hi 
father,  a  zealous  Episcopalian.  He  was,  moreover,  what  h 
father  had  never  been,  a  zealous  Arminian,  and,  though  x 
Papist,  liked  a  Papist  much  better  than  a  Puritan.  It  wool 
be  unjust  to  deny  that  Charles  had  some  of  the  qualitieB  of 
good,  and  even  of  a  great  prince.  He  wrote  and  spoke,  no 
like  his  father,  with  the  exactness  of  a  professor,  but  affa 
the  fashion  of  intelligent  and  well  educated  gentlemen.  H 
taste  in  literature  and  art  was  excellent,  his  manner  dignifies 
though  not  gracious,  his  domestic  life  without  blemial 
Faithlessness  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  disasters,  and  is  tl 
chief  stain  on  his  memory.  He  was,  in  truth,  impelled  I 
an  incurable  propensity  to  dark  and  crooked  ways.  It  ma 
seem  strange  tliat  his  conscience,  which,  on  occasions  of  litti 
moment,  was  sufiiciently  sensitive,  should  never  have  n 
preached  him  with  this  great  vice.  But  there  is  reason  i 
believe  that  he  was  perfidious,  not  only  from  constitutio 
and  from  habit,  but  also  on  principle.  He  seems  to  ha^ 
learned  from  tlie  theologians  whom  he  most  esteemed  thi 
between  him  and  his  subjects  there  could  be  nothing  of  tl 
nature  of  mutual  contract ;  that  he  could  not,  even  if  1 
would,  divest  himself  of  his  despotic  authority  ;  and  that,  i 
every  promise  which  he  made,  there  was  an  implied  reserve 
tion  that  such  promise  might  be  broken  in  case  of  necessit; 
and  tliat  of  the  necessity  he  was  the  sole  judge. 

And  now  began  that  hazardous  game  on  which  were  stake 
the  destinies  of  the  English  people.  It  was  played  on  tl 
side  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  keenness,  but  with  adm 
rable  dexterity,  coolness,  and  perseverance.  Great  statesmf 
•who  looked  far  behind  them  and  far  before  them  were  at  tl 
Jiead  of  that  assembly.  They  were  resolved  to  place  the  Kii 
in  such  a  situation  that  he  must  either  conduct  the  adminj 
tration  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  his  Parliament, 
make  outrageous  attacks  on  the  most  sacred  principles  of  t- 
constitution.  They  accordingly  doled  out  supplies  to  hi 
very  sparingly.     He  found  that  he  must  govern  either 
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tfmoiiT  with  the  Hooae  of  Commons,  or  in  defiance  of  all  CHAP, 
r.  His  choice  was  soon  made.  He  dissolyed  his  first  Par-  \'  ^ 
jnent,  and  leTied  taxes  by  his  own  authority.  He  convoked 
lecond  Parliament,  and  found  it  more  intractable  than  the 
sL  He  again  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  dissolution, 
ised  fresh  taxes  without  any  show  of  legal  right,  and  threw 
e  chiefs  of  the  opposition  into  prison.  At  the  same  time  a 
w  giieTance,  which  the  peculiar  feelings  and  habits  of  the 
sglish  nation  made  insupportably  painful,  and  which  seemed 
aJl  discerning  men  to  be  of  fearful  augury,  excited  general 
floontent  ai^d  alarm.  Companies  of  soldiers  were  billeted 
I  the  people;  and  martial  law  was,  in  some  places,  substi- 
ded  for  the  ancient  jurisprudence  of  the  realm. 
The  King  called  a  third  Parliament,  and  soon  perceived 
Mt  the  opposition  was  stronger  and  fiercer  than  ever.  Ho 
Qfw  determined  on  a  change  of  tactics.  Instead  of  opposing 
Q  inflexible  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  Commons,  he, 
fter  much  altercation  and  many  evasions,  agreed  to  a  com- 
lomise  which,  if  he  had  faithfully  adhered  to  it,  would  have 
irerted  a  long  series  of  calamities.  The  Parliament  granted 
a  ample  supply.  The  King  ratified,  in  the  most  solemn  P«»titn)n 
uumer,  that  celebrated  law,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  ^  ^^  *^ 
^  Petition  of  Bight,  and  which  is  the  second  Great  Charter 
f  the  liberties  of  England.  By  ratifying  that  law  he  bound 
imself  never  again  to  raise  money  without  the  consent  of 
le  Houses,  never  again  to  imprison  any  person,  except  in 
le  course  of  law,  and  never  again  to  subject  his  people  to 
.e  jurisdiction  of  courts  martiaL 

The  day  on  which  the  royal  sanction  was,  after  many  dc- 
ys,  solemnly  given  to  this  great  Act,  was  a  day  of  joy  and 
)pe.  The  Commons,  who  crowded  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
9rds,  broke  forth  into  loud  acclamations  as  soon  as  the  clerk 
id  pronounced  the  ancient  form  of  words  by  which  our 
rinces  have,  during  many  ages,  signified  their  assent  to  the 
ishes  of  the  Estates  of  the  realm.  Those  acclamations  were 
^echoed  by  the  voice  of  the  capital  and  of  the  nation ;  but 
ithin  three  weeks  it  became  manifest  that  Charles  had  no 
itention  of  observing  the  compact  into  which  he  had  entered, 
he  supply  given  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation  was 
)llected.  The  promise  by  which  that  supply  had  been 
stained  was  broken.  A  violent  contest  followed.  The  Par- 
iment  was  dissolved  with  every  mark  of  royal  displeasure. 
>me  of  the  most  distinguished  members  were  imprisoned ; 
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aud  one  of  them,  Sir  John  Eliot,  after  years  of  suffering,  dirf 
in  confinement.  j 

Charles,  however,  could  not  venture  to  raise,  by  his  <nirf 
authority,  taxes  sufficient  for  carrying  on  war.  He  aocow 
ingly  hastened  to  make  peace  with  his  neighbours,  ia| 
thenceforth  gave  his  whole  mind  to  British  politics.  i 

Now  commenced  a  new  era.  Many  English  Kings  hal 
occasionally  committed  unconstitutional  acts  :  but  none  hal 
ever  systematically  attempted  to  make  himself  a  despot,  aa| 
to  reduce  the  Parliament  to  a  nullity.  Such  was  the  eaii 
which  Charles  distinctly  proposed  to  himself.  From  Maid 
1629  to  April  164fO,  the  Houses  were  not  convoked.  Never  fa 
our  history  had  there  been  an  interval  of  eleven  years  betweei 
Parliament  and  Parliament.  Only  once  had  tiiere  been  ai 
interval  of  even  half  that  length.  This  fiict  alone  is  suffiden 
to  refute  those  who  represent  Charles  as  having  merely  trodcliei 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors. 

It  is.  proved,  by  the  testimony  of  the  King's  most  strenuom 
supporters,  that,  during  this  part  of  his  reign,  the  provisioni 
of  the  Petition  of  Bight  were  violated  by  him,  not  occasiosi 
ally,  but  constantly,  and  on  system ;  that  a  large  part  of  tin 
revenue  was  raised  without  any  legal  authority ;  and  tfaail 
persons  obnoxious  to  the  government  languished  for  yean  ii 
prison,  without  being  ever  called  upon  to  plead  before  anj 
tribunal. 

For  these  things  history  must  hold  the  King  himself  chieflj 
responsible.  From  the  time  of  his  third  P&rliament  he  wai 
his  own  prime  minister.  Several  persons,  however,  whose 
temper  and  talents  were  suited  to  his  purposes,  were  at  tba 
head  of  different  departments  of  the  administration. 

Thomas  Wentworth,  successively  created  Lord  Wentworti 
and  Earl  of  Strafford,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  eloquence, 
and  courage,  but  of  a  cruel  and  imperious  nature,  was  the 
counsellor  most  trusted  in  ]^)olitical  and  military  affiBtirs*  He 
had  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition, and  felt  towards  those  whom  he  had  deserted  thai 
peculiar  malignity  which  has,  in  all  ages,  been  characteristii 
of  apostates.  He  perfectly  understood  the  feelings,  the  re- 
sources, and  the  policy  of  the  party  to  which  he  had  latel] 
belonged,  and  had  formed  a  vast  and  deeply  meditate< 
scheme  which  very  nearly  confounded  even  the  able  tactics  o 
the  statesmen  by  whom  the  House  of  Commons  had  beei 
directed.    To  this  scheme,  in  his  confidential  correspondence 
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pgife  tbe  expiessiTe  mme  of  TlioioiiglL  His  object  wac^  CHAP. 
»  do  in  Engbikd  alL  and  more  tlima  mll»  that  RiclielieQ  was  ,  |'  ^. 
loing  in  France ;  to  make  Charies  a  nKmarch  as  absohite  as 
qr  on  the  Ccmtiniait ;  to  put  the  estates  and  the  personal 
bertj  of  the  whole  pe<^[4e  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown ;  to 
Bprire  the  eomts  of  hw  of  all  independent  anthoritr^  eren 
I  oidinarT  qnestions  of  eiril  right  between  num  and  man ; 
id  to  ponish  irith  merciless  rigour  all  who  mnrmnied  at 
le  acts  of  the  gOTemment,  or  who  applied,  eren  in  the  most 
bcesst  and  regular  mann^-,  to  an j  tribunal  for  relief  against 
loseacts.*^ 

This  was  bis  end ;  and  he  distincthr  saw  in  what  manner 
lone  this  end  conUL  be  attained.  There  was,  in  trxith,  about 
n  his  notions  a  clearness,  a  coherence,  a  precision,  which,  if 
ehad  not  been  pursuing  an  object  pernicious  to  his  country 
ad  to  lus  kind,  would  hare  justly  entitled  him  to  high  admi- 
itkm.  He  saw  that  there  was  one  instrument^  and  only  ouo, 
rj  which  bis  Tast  and  daring  projects  could  be  carried  into 
BBCution.  That  instrument  was  a  standing  army.  To  the 
fanning  of  such  an  army,  therefore,  he  directed  aU  the  ener»ry 
if  his  strong  mind.  In  Ireland,  where  he  was  viceroy,  be 
IMteallf  succeeded  in  establishing  a  military  despotism,  not 
Hij  over  the  aboriginal  population,  but  also  over  the  English 
rionists,  and  was  able  to  boast  that,  in  that  island,  the  King 
ras  as  absolute  as  any  prince  in  the  whole  world  could  be.f 

The  ecclesiastical  administration  was,  in  the  meantime,  Clmmctor 
rincipally  directed  by  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canter-  ^  ^^^ 
dry.  Of  all  the  prelates  of  the  Anglican  Church,  Laud  had 
eparted  farthest  from  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and 
ad  drawn  nearest  to.Bome.  His  theology  was  more  remote 
lan  even  that  of  the  Dutch  Arminians  fix)m  the  theology  of 
be  Calvinists.  His  passion  for  ceremonies,  his  reverence  for 
olidays,  vigils,  and  sacred  places,  his  ill  concealed  dislike  of 
lie  marriage  of  ecclesiastics,  the  ardent  and  not  altogether 
isinterested  zeal  with  which  he  asserted  the  claims  of  the 
lergy  to  the  reverence  of  the  laity,  woidd  have  made  him  an 
bject  of  aversion  to  the  Puritans,  even  if  he  had  used  only 

*  The  correspondence  of  Wentworth  may,  however,  direct  the  attention   of 

?€ms  to  me  ftilly  to  bear  ont  what  I  the  reader  particularly  to  the  very  able 

ivc  said  in  the  text.     To  tran»cribe  papor  which  Wentworth  drew  u^    re- 

i  the  passages  which  have  led  me  to  specting  the  affairs  of  the  Palatinate. 


16  conclnsion  at  Trhich  I  have  arrived,  The  date  is  March  31, 1637. 

onld  be  impossible ;  nor  would  it  be  f  These  are  Wentworth* 8  own  words. 

isy  to  make  a  better  selection  than  has  See  his  letU'r  to  Laud,  dated  Di>c.  10, 

nadj  been  made  by  Mr.  Hallam.    I  1634. 
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CHAP,  legal  and  gentle  means  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends. 
.  ^'  .  his  imderstandmg  waa  narrow ;  and  his  commerce  with 
world  had  been  small.  He  was  by  nature  rash,  irritable, 
to  feel  for  his  own  dignity,  slow  to  sympathise  with  ihe 
ferings  of  others,  and  prone  to  the  error,  common  in 
stitions  men,  of  mistialring  his  own  peevish  and 
moods  for  emotions  of  pious  zeaL  Under  his  direction  em 
comer  of  the  realm  was  subjected  to  a  constant  and  mimil 
inspection.  Every  little  congregation  of  separatists  ml 
tracked  out  and  broken  up.  Even  the  devotions  of  prinl 
families  could  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  his  spies.  Sod 
fear  did  his  rigour  inspire  that  the  deadly  hatred  of  tt| 
Church,  which  festered  in  innumerable  bosoms,  wajs  genenJ^ 
disguised  under  an  outward  show  of  conformity.  On  the  nql 
eve  of  troubles,  fatal  to  himself  and  to  his  order,  the  Biflhofil 
of  several  extensive  dioceses  were  able  to  report  to  him  fhd 
not  a  single  dissenter  was  to  be  found  within  their  jmift 
diction.* 

The  tribunals  afforded  no  protection  to  the  subject  agaN 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  that  period.  The  jndgi 
of  the  common  law,  holding  their  situations  during  ttl 
pleasure  of  the  King,  were  scandalously  obsequious.  TMj 
obsequious  as  they  were,  they  were  less  ready  and  less  efficid 
instruments  of  arbitrary  power  than  a  class  of  courts,  fh 
memory  of  which  is  still,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  tfi 
Star  centuries,  held  in  deep  abhorrence  by  the  nation.     Foremd 

and  Hi^h  ^^^^ff  these  couits  in  power  and  in  infamy  were  the  Sta 
Conunis-  ">  Chamber  and  the  High  Commission,  the  former  a  political 
•*^°-  the  latter  a  religious  inquisition.     Neither  was  a  part  of  fl* 

old  constitution  of  England.  The  Star  Chamber  had  beei 
remodelled,  and  the  High  Commission  created,  by  the  Tudofl 
The  power  which  these  boards  had  possessed  before  the  ao 
cession  of  Charles  had  been  extensive  and  formidable,  buthai 
been  small  indeed  when  compared  with  that  which  they  not 
usurped.  Guided  chiefly  by  the  violent  spirit  of  the  primab 
and  freed  from  the  control  of  Parliament,  they  displayed 
rapacity,  a  violence,  a  malignant  energy,  which  had  bee 
unknown  to  any  former  age.  The  government  was  aU 
through  their  instrumentality,  to  fine,  imprison,  pillory,  an 
mutilate  without  restraint.  A  separate  council  which  sa^ 
at  York,  under  the  presidency  of  Wentworth,  was  armed,  i 
deffiance  of  law,  by  a  pure  act  of  prerogative,  with  almo 

*  See  his  report  to  Charles  for  the  year  1639. 
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adless  power  oyer  the  noiihem  cotmties.  All  these  tri-  CHAP, 
insulted  and  defied  the  authority  of  Westminster  Hall,  ^  , 
and  dailj  committed  excesses  which  the  most  distingxiished 
Bojalists  have  warmly  condemned.  We  are  informed  by 
Cbffendon  that  there  was  hardly  a  man  of  note  in  the  realm 
who  had  not  personal  experience  of  the  harshness  and  greedi- 
aess  of  the  Star  Chamber,  that  the  High  Commission  had 
JO  conducted  itself  that  it  had  scarce  a  friend  left  in  the 
lingdom,  and  that  the  tyranny  of  the  Council  of  York  had 
made  the  Great  Charter  a  dead  letter  on  the  north  of  the  Trent. 

The  gOYemment  of  England  was  now,  in  all  points  but 
one,  as  despotic  as  that  of  France.  But  that  one  point  was 
an  important.  There  was  still  no  standing  army.  There 
Has,  therefore,  no  security  that  the  whole  fabric  of  tyranny 
Laiight  not  brf^subverted  in  a  single  day ;  and,  if  taxes  were 
f  imposed  by  the  royal  authority  for  the  support  of  an  army, 
^  il  was  probable  that  there  woidd  be  an  immediate  and  irrc- 
I  sistible  explosion.  This  was  the  difficulty  which  more  than 
L my  other  perplexed  Wehtworth.  The  Lord  Keeper  Finch, 
[in  concert  with  other  lawyers  who  were  employed  by  the 
Igovemment,  recommended  an  expedient,  which  was  eagerly 
i  adopted.  The  ancient  princes  of  England,  as  they  called  on 
I  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  near  Scotland  to  arm  and 
f  array  themselves  for  the  defence  of  the  border,  had  some- 
times called  on  the  maritime  counties  to  famish  ships  for  the 
defence  of  the  coast.  In  the  room  of  ships  money  had  Ship- 
aometimes  been  accepted.  This  old  practice  it  was  now  ^^^^^y* 
determined,  after  a  long  interval,  not  only  to  revive  but  to 
extend.  Former  princes  had  raised  shipmoney  only  in  time 
of  war :  it  was  now  exacted  in  a  time  of  profound  peace. 
Former  princes,  even  in  the  most  perilous  wars,  had  raised 
shipmoney  only  along  the  coasts  :  it  was  now  exacted  from 
the  inland  shires.  Former  princes  had  raised  shipmoney 
only  for  the  maritime  defence  of  the  country :  it  was  now 
exacted,  by  the  admission  of  the  Royalists  themselves,  with 
the  object,  not  of  maintaining  a  navy,  but  of  famishing  the 
King  with  supplies  which  might  be  increased  at  his  discre- 
tion to  any  amount,  and  expended  at  his  discretion  for  any 
purpose. 

The  whole  nation  was  alarmed  and  incensed.  John 
Hampden,  an  opulent  and  well  bom  gentleman  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, highly  considered  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
but  as  yet  little  known  to  the  kingdom  generally,  had  the 
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CHAP,     courage  to  step  forward,  to  confront  the  whole  power  of  i 
^'         government,  and  take  on  himself  the  cost  and  the  riak^ 


disputing  the  prerogative  to  which  the  King  laid  claim, 
case  was  argued  before  the  judges  in  the  Exchequer 
So  strong  were  the  arguments  against  the  pretensions  of 
crown  that,  dependent  and  servile  as  the  judges  were, 
majority  against  Hampden  was  the  smallest  possible, 
there  was  a  majority.  The  interpreters  of  the  law  had 
noimced  that  one  great  and  productive  tax  might  be  im] 
by  the  royal  authority.  Wentworth  justly  observed  thaiit; 
was  impossible  to  vindicate  their  judgment  except  by  reaaoos 
directly  leading  to  a  conclusion  which  they  ha4  not  ventiiral 
to  draw.  K  money  might  legally  be  raised  without  thfr 
consent  of  Parliament  for  the  support  of  a  fleet,  it  wba  not 
easy  to  deny  that  money  might,  without  consent  of  Ftolift- 
ment,  be  legally  raised  for  the  support  of  an  army. 

The  decision  of  the  judges  increased  the  irritation  of  tha 
people.  A  century  earlier,  irritation  less  serious  would  htm 
produced  a  general  rising.  But  discontent  did  not  now  so 
readily  as  in  an  earlier  age  take  the  form  of  rebellion.  The 
nation  had  been  long  steadily  advancing* in  wealth  and  in 
civilisation.  Since  the  great  northern  Earls  took  up  amii 
against  Elizabeth  seventy  years  had  elapsed;  and  duriii(f 
those  seventy  years  there  had  been  no  civil  war.  Never,  \ 
during  the  whole  existence  of  the  English  nation,  had  w; 
long  a  period  passed  without  intestine  hostilities.  Men  hadj 
become  accustomed  to  the  pursuits  of  peaceful  industry,  and,? 
exasperated  as  they  were,  hesitated  long  before  they  drew 
the  sword. 

This  was  the  conjuncture  at  which  the  liberties  of  tht 
nation  were  in  the  greatest  peril.  The  opponents  of  the 
government  began  to  despair  of  the  destiny  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  many  looked  to  the  American  wilderness  as  the 
only  asylum  in  which  they  coidd  enjoy  civil  and  spiritual 
freedom.  There  a  few  resolute  Puritans,  who,  in  the  cause 
of  their  religion,  feared  neither  the  rage  of  the  ocean  nor 
the  hardships  of  uncivilised  life,  neither  the  fangs  of  savage 
/beasts  nor  the  tomahawks  of  more  savage  men,  had  built, 
^  amidst  the  primeval  forests,  villages  which  are  now  great 
and  opulent  cities,  but  which  have,  through  every  change, 
retained  some  trace  of  the  character  derived  from  theii 
founders.  The  government  regarded  these  infant  colonies 
with  aversion,  and  attempted  violently  to  stop  the  stream  o: 
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■Bigntioii,  but  could  not  prevent  the  population  of  New  CHAP. 
Bngland  from  being  largely  recruited  by  stouthearted  and  ]•  ^ 
Godfearing  men  frt>m  eyeiy  part  of  the  old  England.  And 
now  Weutworth  exulted  in  the  near  prospect  of  Thorough. 
L  few  years  might  probably  suffice  for  the  execution  of  his 
great  design.  If  strict  economy  were  observed,  if  all  col- 
Baion  with  foreign  powers  were  carefully  avoided,  the  debts 
of  the  crown  would  be  cleared  off:  there  would  be  funds 
ifailable  for  the  support  of  a  large  military  force ;  and  that 
fiiroe  would  soon  break  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  nation. 

At  this  crisis  an  act  of  insane  bigotry  suddenly  changed  Kcsisunce 
ihe  whole  &ce  of  public  affiairs.     Had  the  King  been  wise,  ^^^^    . 
hd  would    have   pm-sued  a  cautious  and  soothing  policy  Scotiaud. 
towards   Scotland  till  he  was  master  in   the  South.     For 
Scotland  was  of  aU  his  kingdoms  that  in  which  there  was 
Hhe  greatest  risk  that  a  spark  might  produce  a  flame,  and 
that  a  flame  might  become  a  conflagration.     Constitutional 
opposition,  indeed,  such  as  he  had  encountered  at  West- 
minster, he  had  not  to  apprehend  at  Edinburgh.     The  Par- 
liament of  his  northern  kingdom  was  a  very  different  body 
from  that  which  bore  the  same  name  in  England.    It  was  ill 
constituted :  it  was  little  considered ;  and  it  had  never  im- 
posed any  serious  restraint  on  any  of  his  predecessors.     The 
three  Estates  sate  in  one  house.     The  commissioners  of  the 
burghs  were   considered  merely  as  retainers  of  the  great 
nobles.    No  act  could  be  introduced  till  it  had  been  approved 
by  the  Lords  of  Articles,  a  committee  which  was  really, 
though  not  in  form,  nominated  by  the  crown.     But,  though  • 
the  Scottish  Parliament  was  obsequious,  the  Scottish  people 
had  always   been   singularly   turbident   and   ungovernable. 
They  had  butchered  their  first  James  in  his  bedchamber : 
they  had  repeatedly   arrayed   themselves   in  arms  against 
James  tie  Second :  they  had  slain  James  the  Third  on  the 
field  of  battle :  their  disobedience  had  broken  the  heart  of 
James  the  Fifth :  they  had  deposed  and  imprisoned  Mary  i 
they  had  led  her  son  captive ;  and  their  temper  was  still  as 
intractable  as  ever,     lieir  habits  were  rude  and  martial.  /  ;. 
AJl  along  the  southern  border,  and  all  along  the  line  between 
the  highlands  and  the  lowlands,  raged  an  incessant  predatory 
war.     In  every  part  of  the  country  men  were  accustomed  to 
redress  their  wrongs  by  the  strong  hand.     Whatever  loyalty 
the  nation  had   anciently  felt  to  the   Stuarts   had   cooled 
luring  their  long  a^)sence.     The  supreme  influence  over  the 
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CHAP,  public  mind  was  divided  between  two  classes  of  malecontent^ 
^  ^'  .  the  lords  of  the  soil  and  the  preachers ;  lords  animated  b 
the  same  spirit  which  had  often  impelled  the  old  Donglasse 
to  withstand  the  royal  house,  and  preachers  who  had  inheritet 
the  republican  opinions  and  the  unconquerable  spirit  o 
Knox.  Both  the  national  and  religious  feelings  of  the  popu 
lation  had  been  wounded.  All  orders  of  men  complaine< 
that  their  country,  that  coimtry  which  had,  with  so  mncl 
glory,  defended  her  independence  against  the  ablest  ant 
bravest  Plantagenets,  had,  through  the  instrumentality  o 
her  native  princes,  become  in  effect,  though  not  in  name, ; 
province  of  England.  In  no  part  of  Europe  had  the  Calvin 
istic  doctrine  and  discipline  taken  so  strong  a  hold  on  th 
public  mind.  The  Church  of  Borne  was  regarded  by  th 
great  body  of  the  people  with  a  hatred  which  might  justl 
be  called  ferocious;  and  the  Church  of  England,  whicl 
seemed  to  be  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  like  tli 
Church  of  Eome,  was  an  object  of  scarcely  less  aversion. 

The  government  had  long  wished  to  extend  the  Anglica: 
system  over  the  whole  island,  and  had  already,  with  this  vie^ 
made  several  changes  highly  distasteAil  to  every  Presbyterian 
One  innovation,  however,  the  most  hazardous  of  aD,  becans* 
it  was  directly  cognisable  by  the  senses  of  the  common  people 
had  not  yet  been  attempted.  The  public  worship  of  God  wat 
stUl  conducted  in  the  manner  acceptable  to  the  nation.  Now 
however,  Charles  and  Laud  determined  to  force  on  the  Scoti 
the  English  liturgy,  or  rather  a  liturgy  which,  wherever  ii 
differed  from  that  of  England,  differed,  in  the  judgment  oi 
all  rigid  Protestants,  for  the  worse. 

To  this  step,  taken  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  tyranny,  and 
in  criminal  ignorance  or  more  criminal  contempt  of  public 
feeling,  our  country  owes  her  freedom.  The  first  performance 
of  the  foreign  ceremonies  produced  a  riot.  The  riot  rapidlj 
\f  became  a  revolution.    Ambition,  patriotism,  fanaticism,  were 

mingled  in  one  headlong  torrent.  The  whole  nation  was  in 
arms.  The  power  of  England  was  indeed,  as  appeared  some 
years  later,  sufficient  to  coerce  Scotland :  but  a  large  part  oi 
the  English  people  sympathised  with  the  religious  feelings  oi 
the  insurgents  ;  and  many  Englishmen  who  had  no  scruple 
about  antiphonies  and  genuflexions,  altars  and  surplices,  sa^ 
with  pleasure  the  progress  of  a  rebellion  which  seemed  likelj 
to  confoimd  the  arbitrary  projects  of  the  court,  and  to  mak( 
the  calling  of  a  Parliament  necessary. 


.1 
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'or  the  senseless  freak  which  had  produced  these  effects 
ntworth  is  not  responsible.*  It  had,  in  fact,  thrown  all 
plans  into  confusion.     To  counsel  submission,  however, 

not  in  his  nature.  An  attempt  was  made  to  put  down 
insurrection  by  the  sword  :  but  the  King^s  military  means 

military  talents  were  unequal  to  the  task.     To  impose  A  Par- 
h  taxes  on  England  in  defiance  of  law,  would,  at  this  ^u^^nd 
juncture,  have  been  madness.     No  resource  was  left  but  a  di«Bolved. 
liament ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1640  a  Parliament  was 
voked. 

lie  nation  had  been  put  into  good  humour  by  the  prospect 
eeing  constitutional  government  restored,  and  grievances 
ressed.     The  new  House  of  Commons  was  more  temperate 

more  respectful  to  the  throne  than  any  which  had  sate 
^  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  The  moderation  of  this  as- 
ibly  has  been  highly  extolled  by  the  most  distinguished 
ralists,  and  seems  to  have  caused  no  small  vexation  and 
ippointment  to  the  chie&  of  the  opposition  :  but  it  was 
uniform  practice  of  Charles,  a  practice  equally  imi)olitic 

ungenerous,  to  refase  all  compliance  with  the  desires  of 
people,  till  those  desires  were  expressed  in  a  menacing 
3.  As  soon  as  the  Commons  showed  a  disposition  to  take 
i  consideration  the  grievances  under  which  the  country 

suffered  during  eleven  years,  the  King  dissolved  the 
Uament  with  every  mark  of  displeasure, 
^tween  the  dissolution  of  this  shortlived  assembly  and  the 
jting  of  that  ever  memorable  body  known  by  the  name 
ihe  Long  Parliament,  intervened  a  few  months,  during 
ch  the  yoke  was  pressed  down  more  severely  than  ever 
the  nation,  while  the  spirit  of  the  nation  rose  up  more 
rily  than  ever  against  the  yoke.  Members  of  the  House 
/Ommons  were  questioned  by  the  Privy  Coimcil  touching 
ir  parliamentary  conduct,  and  thrown  into  prison  for  re- 
ng  to  reply.  Shipmoney  was  levied  with  increased  rigour. 
J  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Sheriffs  of  London  were  threatened 
ii  imprisonment  for  remissness  in  collecting  the  payments, 
iiers  were  enlisted  by  force.  Money  for  their  support  was 
eted  from  their  counties.  Torture,  which  had  always  been 
jal,  and  which  had  recently  been  declared  illegal  even  by 
servile  judges  of  that  age,  was  inflicted  for  the  last  time 
England  in  the  month  of  May  1640. 

*  Soo  his  leUer  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  dated  July  80. 1638. 
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The  Long 
Parlia- 
ment. 


Everytliing  now  depended  on  the  event  of  the  King's  mili- 
tary operations  against  the  Scots.  Among  his  troops  there 
was  little  of  that  feeling  which  separates  professional  soldiers 
from  the  mass  of  a  nation,  and  attaches  them  to  their  leaders. 
His  army,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  recruits,  who  re- 
gretted the  plough  from  which  they  had  been  violently  taken, 
and  who  were  imbued  with  the  religions  and  political  sen- 
timents then  prevalent  throughout  the  country,  was  more 
formidable  to  himself  than  -  to  the  enemy.  The  Scots,  en- 
couraged by  the  heads  of  the  English  opposition,  and  feebly 
resisted  by  the  English  forces,  marched  across  the  Tweed  and 
the  Tyne,  and  encamped  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire.  And 
now  the  murmurs  of  discontent  swelled  into  an  uproar  by 
which  all  spirits  save  one  were  overawed.  But  the  voice  of 
Strafford  was  still  for  Thorough;  and  he  even,  in  this  ex- 
tremity, showed  a  nature  so  cruel  and  despotic,  that  his  own 
pikemen  were  ready  to  tear  him  in  pieces. 

There  was  yet  one  last  expedient  which,  as  the  King  flattered 
himself,  might  save  him  from  the  misery  of  facing  another 
House  of  Commons.  To  the  House  of  Lords  he  was  less 
averse.  The  Bishops  were  devoted  to  him ;  and,  though  the 
temporal  peers  were  generally  dissatisfied  with  his  adminis- 
tration, they  were,  as  a  class,  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  order,  and  in  the  stability  of  ancient  institu- 
tions, that  they  were  not  likely  to  call  for  extensive  reforms. 
Departing  from  the  uninterrupted  practice  of  centuries,  he 
called  a  Great  Council  consisting  of  Lords  alone.  But  the 
Lords  were  too  prudent  to  assume  the  unconstitutional 
functions  with  which  he  wished  to  invest  them.  Without 
money,  without  credit,  without  authority  even  in  his  own 
camp,  he  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  necessity.  The  Houses 
were  convoked;  and  the  elections  proved  that,  since  the 
spring,  the  distrust  and  hatred  with  which  the  government 
was  regarded  had  made  fearful  progress. 

In  November  1  GiO  met  that  renowned  Parliament  which,  in 
spite  of  many  errors  and  disasters,  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
reverence  and  gratitude  of  all  who,  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  constitutional  government. 

During  the  year  which  followed,  no  very  important  division 
of  opinion  appeared  in  the  Houses.  The  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal administration  had,  through  a  period  of  near  twelve  years, 
been  so  oppressive  and  so  unconstitutional  that  even  those 
classes  of  which  the  inclinations  are  generally  on  the  side  of 
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rder  and  authority  were  eager  to  promote  popular  reforms,     caiP. 
nd  to  bring  the  instruments  of  tyranny  to  justice.     It  was  >- — ^ — > 


nacted  that  no  interval  of  more  than  three  years  shoidd  ever 
lapse  between  Parliament  and  Parliament,  and  that,  if  writs 
iider  the  Great  Seal  were  not  issued  at  the  proper  time,  the 
etuming  officers  shoidd,  without  such  writs,  call  the  consti- 
aent  bodies  together  for  the  choice  of  representatives.  The 
Itar  Chamber,  the  High  Commission,  the  Council  of  York 
rare  swept  away.  Men  who,  after  suffering  cruel  mutila- 
ions,  had  been  confined  in  remote  dungeons,  regained  their 
iberty.  On  the  chief  ministers  of  the  crown  the  vengeance 
f  the  nation  was  unsparingly  wreaked.  The  Lord  Keeper, 
he  Primate,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  were  impeached.  Pinch 
aved  himself  by  flight.  Laud  was  flung  into  the  Tower. 
Itrafford  was  put  to  death  by  act  of  attainder.  On  the  day 
n  which  this  act  passed,  the  King  gave  his  assent  to  a  law 
y  which  he  bound  himself  not  to  adjourn,  prorogue,  or  dis- 
rfve  the  existing  Parliament  without  its  own  consent. 

After  ten  months  of  assiduous  toil,  the  Houses,  in  Sep- 
ember  1641,  adjourned  for  a  short  vacation ;  and  the  King 
isited  Scotland.  He  with  difficidty  pacified  that  kingdom  by 
onsenting,  not  only  to  relinquish  his  plans  of  ecclesiastical 
eform,  but  even  to  pass,  with  a  very  bad  grace,  an  act  de- 
ilaring  that  episcopacy  was  contrary  to  the  word  of  God. 

The  recess  of  the  English  Parliament  lasted  six  weeks.  First  np- 
rhe  day  on  which  the  Houses  met  again  is  one  of  the  most  JTSia**^ 
remarlokble  epochs  in  our  history.     From  that  day  dates  the  'two  givat 
corporate  existence  of  the  two  great  parties  which  have  ever  p^^ 
rince  alternately  governed  the  country.     In  one  sense,  in- 
deed, the  distinction  which  then  became  obvious  had  always 
existed,  and  always  must  exist.     For  it  has  its  origin  in 
diversities   of  temper,   of  understanding,   and   of  interest, 
which  are  found  in  aD  societies,  and  which  will  be  foimd 
tin  the  human  mind  ceases  to  be  drawn  in  opposite  directions 
by  the  charm  of  habit  and  by  the  charm  of  novelty.     Not  ^  \   \ 
only  in  politics  but  in  literature,  in  art,  in  science,  in  surgery  \ 
and  mechanics,  in  navigation  and  agricidture,  nay,  even  in 
mathematics,  we  find  this  distinction.     Everywhere  there  is  ^ 
\  class  of  men  who  cling   with   fondness  to  whatever   is 
mcient,  and  who,  even  when  convinced   by  overpowering  ^ 
easons  that  innovation  would  be  beneficial,  consent  to  it 
rith    many    misgivings    and    forebodings.     We    find    also 
verjwhere  another  class  of  men,  sanguine  in  hope,  bold  in 
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CHAP  speculation,  always  pressing  forward,  quick  to  discern 
,  ^'  ^  imperfections  of  whatever  exists,  disposed  to  tiiink 
of  the  risks  and  inconyeniences  which  attend  improve 
and  disposed  to  give  every  change  credit  for  being  an 
provement.  In  the  sentiments  of  both  classes  there 
something  to  approve.  Bat  of  both  the  best  specimens 
be  foimd  not  far  from  the  common  frt>ntier.  The 
I  section  of  one  class  consists  of  bigoted  dotards :  the  extreniA^ 
■  section  of  the  other  consists  of  shallow  and  reckless  empiiiol 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  our  very  first  Parliameiil^ 
might  have  been  discerned  a  body  of  members  anxious  ttf 
preserve,  and  a  body  eager  to  reform.  But,  while  fhi 
sessions  of  the  legislature  were  short,  these  bodies  did  risk 
take  definite  and  permanent  forms,  array  themselves  undflir 
recognised  leaders,  or  assume  distinguishing  names,  badgei^* 
and  war  cries.  During  the  first  months  of  the  Long  Far" 
liament,  the  indignation  excited  by  many  years  of  lawlM 
oppression  was  so  strong  and  general  that  the  House  of 
Commons  acted  as  one  man.  Abuse  after  abuse  disappearei: 
without  a  struggle.  If  a  small  minority  of  the  represai-, 
tative  body  wished  to  retain  the  Star  Chajnber  and  the  Hi|^ 
Commission,  that  minority,  overawed  by  the  enthusiasm  aol 
by  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  reformers,  contented 
itself  with  secretly  regretting  institutions  which  could  not| 
with  any  hope  of  success,  be  openly  defended.  At  a  later 
period  the  Eoyalists  found  it  convenient  to  antedate  the 
separation  between  themselves  and  their  opponents,  and  te 
attribute  the  Act  which  restrained  the  King  from,  dissolving 
or  proroguing  the  Parliament,  the  Triennial  Act,  the  im- 
peachment of  the  ministers,  and  the  attainder  of  Strafford, 
to  the  faction  which  afterwards  made  war  on  the  King. 
But  no  artifice  could  be  more  disingenuous.  Every  one  d 
those  strong  measures  was  actively  promoted  by  the  mai 
who  were  afterwards  foremost  among  the  Cavaliers.  No 
republican  spoke  of  the  long  misgovemment  of  Charles  more 
severely  than  Colepepper.  The  most  remarkable  speech  in 
favour  of  the  Triennial  Bill  was  made  by  Digby.  The  im- 
peachment of  the  Lord  Keeper  was  moved  by  Falkland.  Th 
demand  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  be  kept  close  prisonei 
was  made  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords  by  Hyde.  Not  till  the  lai 
attainting  Strafford  was  proposed  did  the  sigB#«of  serioti 
disunion  become  visible.  Even  against  that  law,  a  lai 
which  nothing  but  extreme  necessity  could  justify,   onl 
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aboat  sixty  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  voted.  It 
18  certain  that  Hyde  was  not  in  the  minority,  and  that  Falk- 
kod  not  only  voted  with  the  majority,  but  spoke  strongly 
fixr  the  bilL  Even  the  few  who  entertained  a  scruple  about 
inflicting  death  by  a  retrospective  enactment  thought  it  neces- 
Bfluy  to  express  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  Strafford's  character 
ind  administration. 

But  under  this  apparent  concord  a  great  schism  was 
latent ;  and  when,  in  October  1641,  the  Parliament  reas- 
Bembled  after  a  short  recess,  two  hostile  parties,  essentially 
fte  same  with  those  which,  under  different  names,  have  ever 
DDoe  contended,  and  are  still  contending,  for  the  direction 
of  public  afBurs,  appeared  confronting  each  other.  During 
some  years  they  were  designated  as  Cavaliers  and  Bound- 
heads.  They  were  subsequently  called  Tories  and  Whigs; 
nor  does  it  seem  that  these  appellations  are  likely  soon  to 
become  obsolete. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  compose  a  lampoon  or  a  pane- 
:gjric  on  either  of  these  renowned  factions.  For  no  man 
wt  utterly  destitute  of  judgment  and  candour  will  deny  that 
Iftere  are  many  deep  stains  on  the  fiune  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belongs,  or  that  the  party  to  which  he  is  opposed 
Inaj  justly  boast  of  many  illustrious  names,  of  many  heroic 
ictions,  smd  of  many  great  services  rendered  to  the  state. 
The  truth  is  that,  though  both  parties  have  often  seriously 
eired,  England  could  have  spared  neither.  K,  in  her  in- 
stitutions, freedom  and  order,  the  advantages  arising  from 
imiovation  and  the  advantages  arising  from  prescription, 
have  been  combined  to  an  extent  elsewhere  unknown,  we 
may  attribute  this  happy  peculiarity  to  the  strenuous  con- 
flicts and  alternate  victories  of  two  rival  confederacies  of 
statesmen,  a  confederacy  zealous  for  authority  and  antiquity, 
and  a  confederacy  zealous  for  liberty  and  progress. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  difference  between 
tiie  two  great  sections  of  English  politicians  has  always  been 
1  diffisrence  rather  of  degree  than  of  principle.  There  were 
certain  limits  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  which  were  very 
laidj  overstepped.  A  few  enthusiasts  on  one  side  were 
ready  to  lay  all  our  laws  and  franchises  at  the  feet  of  our 
Emgs.  A  few  enthusiasts  on  the  other  side  were  bent  on 
pursuing,  through  endless  civil  troubles,  their  darling 
phantom  of  a  republic.  But  the  great  majority  of  those 
irho  fought  £or  tiie  crown  were  averse  to  despotism ;  ^^^ 
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CIIAP.     the  great  majority  of  the  champions  of  popular  rights  wei 

„^ I: averse  to  anarchy.     Twice,  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenl 

century,  the  two  parties  suspended  their  dissensions,  an 
united  their  strength  in  a  common  cause.  Their  first  a 
alition  restored  hereditary  monarchy.  Their  second  coalitio 
rescued  constitutional  freedom. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  these  two  parties  have  nevi 
been  the  whole  nation,  nay,  that  they  have  never,  taike 

■  together,  made  up  a  majority  of  the  nation.  Between  thei 
has  always  beeu  a  great  mass,  which  has  not  stead&sfl 
^  I  adhered  to  either,  which  has  sometimes  remained  inerti 
neutral,  and  which  has  sometimes  oscillated  to  and  fri 
That  mass  has  more  than  once  passed  in  a  few  years  froi 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  back  again.  Sometimes  it  ht 
changed  sides,  merely  because  it  was  tired  of  supporting  tl 
same  men,  sometimes  because  it  was  dismayed  by  its  ow 
^  excesses,  sometimes  because  it  had  expected  impossibilitie 
and  had  been  disappointed.  But,  whenever  it  has  leane 
with  its  whole  weight  in  either  direction,  that  weight  hai 
for  the  time,  been  irresistible. 

When  the  rival  parties  first  appeared  in  a  distinct  fern 

they  seemed  to  be  not  unequally  matched.     On  the  side  c 

the  government  was  a  large  majority  of  the  nobles,  and  c 

'/those  opulent  and  well  descended  gentlemen  to  whom  nothin] 

'  '  was  wanting  of  nobility  but  the  name.  These,  with  tb 
dependents  whose  support  they  could  command,  were  n< 
small  power  in  the  state.  On  the  same  side  were  the  grea 
body  of  the  clergy,  both  the  Universities,  and  all  thoa 
laymen  who  were  strongly  attached  to  episcopal  govemmen 
and  to  the  Anglican  ritual.  These  respectable  classes  fouiw 
themselves  in  the  company  of  some  allies  much  less  decoron 
than  themselves.  The  Puritan  austerity  drove  to  the  King' 
faction  all  who  made  pleasure  their  business,  who  aflFecte( 

.  gallantry,  splendour  of  dress,  or  taste  in  the  lighter  arts 
With  these  went  all  who  live  by  amusing  the  leisure  o 
others,  from  the  painter  and  the  comic  poet,  down  to  thi 
ropedancer  and  the  Merry  Andrew.  For  these  artists  wel 
knew  that  they  might  thrive  under  a  superb  and  luxuriou 

I  despotism,  but  must  starve  under  the  rigid  rule  of  the  pre 

)  cisians.  In  the  same  interest  were  the  Roman  Catholics  t 
a  man.  The  Queen,  a  daughter  of  France,  waff  of  their  owi 
faith.  Her  husband  was  known  to  be  strongly  attached  t< 
her,  and  not  a  little  in  awe  of  her.     Though  undoubtedly  i 
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estant  on  conyiction,  he  regarded  the  professors  of  the  CHAP 
-eligion  with  no  ill  will,  and  would  gladly  have  granted  ["  _^ 
I  a  much  larger  toleration  than  he  was  disposed  to 
ede  to  the  Presbyterians.  If  the  opposition  obtained  the 
>ery,  it  wajs  probable  that  the  sanguinary  laws  enacted 
nst  Papists,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  woidd  be  severely 
rced«  The  Boman  Catholics  were  therefore  induced  by 
strongest  motives  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  court. 
f  in  general  acted  with  a  caution  which  brought  on  them 
reproach  of  cowardice  and  lukewarmness :  but  it  is  pro- 
e  that,  in  maintaioing  great  reserve,  they  consulted  the 
^s  interest  as  well  as  their  own.  It  was  not  for  his  ser- 
that  they  should  be  conspicuous  among  his  firiends. 
he  main  strength  of  the  opposition  lay  among  the  small 
iiolders  in  the  country,  and  among  the  merchants  and 
^keepers  of  the  towns.  But  these  were  headed  by  a 
lidable  minoriiy  of  the  aristocracy,  a  minority  which 
ided  i&e  rich  and  powerful  Earls  of  Northumberland, 
Ford,  Warwick,  Stamford,  and  Essex,  and  several  other 
is  of  great  wealth  and  influence.  In  the  same  ranks  was 
id  the  whole  body  of  Protestant  Nonconformists,  and 
t  of  thosemembers  of  th^  lllsiablished  Church  who  still 
ired  to  the  Calvinistic  opinions  which,  forty  years  before, 
been  generally  held  by  the  prelates  and  clergy.  The 
icipal  corporations  took,  with  few  exceptions,  the  same 
.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  opposition  prepon- 
ited,  but  not  very  decidedly. 

either  party  wanted  strong  arguments  for  the  course 
eh  it  was  disposed  to  take.  The  reasonings  of  the  most 
^htened  Boyalists  may  be  summed  up  thus : — "  It  is  true 
:  great  abuses  have  existed ;  but  they  have  been  redressed. 
i  true  that  precious  rights  have  been  invaded ;  but  they 
e  been  vindicated  and  surrounded  with  new  securities. 
I  sittings  of  the  Estates  of  the  realm  have  been,  in  defiance 
lU  precedent  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  inter- 
ted  during  eleven  years ;  but  it  has  now  been  provided 
t;  henceforth  three  years  shall  never  elapse  without  a 
liament.  The  Star  Chamber,  the  High  Commission,  the 
mSL  of  York,  oppressed  and  plundered  us;  but  those 
sfiil  courts  have  now  ceased  to  exist.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
int  aimed  at  establishing  military  despotism ;  but  he  has 
VTered  for  his  treason  with  his  head.  The  Primate  tainted 
worship  with  Popish  rites,  and  punished  our  scruples 
OL.  i«  G 
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CHAP,  with  Popish  cruelty ;  but  he  is  awaiting  in  the  Tower  tb 
^  .  judgment  of  his  peers.  The  Lord  Keeper  sanctioned  a  plai 
by  which  the  property  of  every  man  in  England  waa  plaoa 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Crown;  but  he  has  been  disgiaoej 
ruined,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a  foreign  land 
The  ministers  of  tyranny  have  expiated  their  crimea.  Tk 
victims  of  tyranny  have  been  compensated  for  their  suffisringi 
It  would  tiierefore  be  most  imwise  to  persevere  fiirtfaer  i 
that  course  which  was  justifiable  and  necessary  when  we  fin 
met,  after  a  long  interval,  and  foimd  the  whole  administn 
tion  one  mass  of  abuses.  It  is  time  to  take  heed  that  we  d 
not  so  pursue  our  victory  over  despotism  as  to  ran  iid 
anarchy.  It  was  not  in  our  power  to  overturn  the  ba 
institutions  which  lately  afflicted  our  coimtry,  without  shod 
which  have  loosened  the  foimdations  of  government.  JSa 
/I  that  those  institutions  have  fallen,  we  must  hasten  to  pm 
/  the  edifice  which  it  was  lately  our  duty  to  batter.  Henoc 
forth  it  wiU  be  our  wisdom  to  look  with  jealousy  on  schemi 
of  innovation,  and  to  guard  from  encroachment  aJl  tii 
prerogatives  vrith  which  the  law  has,  for  the  public  gooc 
armed  the  sovereign." 

Such  were  the  views  of  those  men  of  whom  the  ezcelho 
Falkland  may  be  regarded  as  the  leader.  It  was  contends 
on  the  other  side  with  not  less  force,  by  men  of  not  Im 
ability  and  virtue,  that  the  safety  which  the  liberties  of  ilu 
English  people  enjoyed  was  rather  apparent  than  real,  ani 
that  the  arbitrary  projects  of  the  court  would  be  resumed  ai 
soon  as  the  vigilance  of  the  Commons  was  relaxed.  Troe  i 
was, — such  was  the  reasoning  of  Pym,  of  HoUis,  and  o 
Hampden, — ^that  many  good  laws  had  been  passed :  but,  i 
good  laws  had  been  sufficient  to  restrain  the  Exng,  hi 
subjects  would  have  had  little  reason  ever  to  complain  of  hi 
administration.  The  recent  statutes  were  surely  not  of  mon 
authority  than  the  Great  Charter  or  the  Petition  of  Bigld 
Yet  neither  the  Great  Charter,  hallowed  by  the  veneration  q 
four  centuries,  nor  the  Petition  of  Bight,  sanctioned,  aAe 
mature  refiection,  and  for  valuable  consideration,  by  Chaile 
himself,  had  been  found  efiectual  for  the  protection  of  ill 
people.  If  once  the  check  of  fear  were  withdrawn,  if  one 
the  spirit  of  opposition  were  suffered  to  slumber,  all  t^ 
securities  for  English  freedom  resolved  themsehrea  into- 
single  one,  the  royal  word ;  and  it  had  been  proved  by  a  Ion 
and  severe  experience  that  the  royal  word  could  not  be  traste< 
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be  two  parties  were  still  regarding  each  other  with     CHAP, 
ions  hostility,  and  had  not  jet  measured  their  strength,         ^* 


n  news  arrived  which  inflamed  the  passions  and  con-  Tholrith 
ed  the  opinions  of  both.  The  great  chieftains  of  Ulster, 
iy  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  James,  had,  after  a  long 
^le,  submitted  to  the  royal  authority,  had  not  long 
>kBd  the  liumiliation  of  dependence.  They  had  conspired 
inst  the  English  government,  and  had  been  attainted  of 
aoa.  Their  immense  domains  had  been  forfeited  to  the 
wn,  and  had  soon  been  peopled  by  thousands  of  English 
Scotch  emigrants.  The  new  settlers  were,  in  civilisation 
intelligence,  far  superior  to  the  native  population,  and 
letimes  abused  their  superiority.  The  animosity  produced 
liffeience  of  race  was  increased  by  difference  of  religion, 
ler  ihe  iron  rule  of  Wentworth,  scarcely  a  murmur  was 
rd :  but,  when  that  strong  pressure  was  vrithdrawn,  when 
tland  had  set  the  example  of  successful  resistance,  when 
Inland  was  distracted  by  internal  quarrels,  the  smothered 
3  of  the  Irish  broke  forth  into  acts  of  fearful  violence, 
a  sudden,  the  aboriginal  population  rose  on  the  colonists, 
rar,  to  which  national  a«id  ih^}ng\psi}  hatred  gave  a 
racter  of  peculiicr^Mocity,  aesoiated  Ulster,  and  spread 
lie  neighbouring  provinces.  The  castie  of  Dublin  was 
■cely  thought  secure.  Every  post  brought  to  London 
vgerated  accounts  of  outrages  which,  without  any  ex- 
eration,  were  sufficient  to  move  pity  and  horror.  These 
tidings  roused  to  the  height  the  zeal  of  both  the  great 
ties  which  were  marshalled  against  each  other  at  West- 
ister.  The  Boyalists  maintained  that  it  was  the  first  duty 
^very  good  Englishman  and  Protestant,  at  such  a  crisis,  to 
mgthen  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  To  the  opposition  it 
med  that  there  were  now  stronger  reasons  than  ever  for 
rarting  and  restraining  him.  That  the  commonwealth 
3  in  danger  was  imdoubtedly  a  good  reason  for  giving  large 
vers  to  a  trustworthy  magistrate:  but  it  was  a  good 
son  for  taking  away  powers  from  a  magistrate  who  was  at 
irt  a  public  enemy.  To  raise  a  great  army  had  always 
Si  the  King's  first  object.  A  great  army  must  now  be 
9ed«  It  was  to  be  feared  that,  tmless  some  new  securities 
re  devised,  the  forces  levied  for  the  reduction  of  Ireland 
old  be  employed  against  the  liberties  of  England.  Nor 
3  this  alL  A  horrible  suspicion,  unjust  indeed,  but  not 
)gether  unnatural,  had  arisen  in  many  minds.     The  Queen 
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CHAP,  was  an  arowed  Boman  Catholic :  the  King  was  not 
^  ^  .  by  the  Puritans,  whom  he  had  mercilessly  persecuted,  as  i 
sincere  Protestant;  and  so  notorious  was  his  dnplicity, 
there  was  no  treachery  of  which  his  subjects  might  not, 
some  show  of  reason,  believe  him  capable.  It  was  sooi 
wliispered  that  the  rebellion  of  the  Boman  Catholics  m 
Ulster  was  part  of  a  vast  work  of  darkness  which  had  beoi 
planned  at  Whitehall.  J 

The  After  some  weeks  of  prelude,  the  first  great  parliamentn]^ 

^J^  conflict  between  the  parties,  which  have  ever  since  contendstr 
and  are  stiU  contending,  for  the  government  of  the  natk)%. 
took  place  on  the  twenty-second  of  November  1641.  It 
moved  by  the  opposition,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
present  to  the  King  a  remonstrance,  enumerating  the 
of  his  administration  from  the  time  of  his  accession, 
expressing  the  distrust  with  which  his  policy  was  stfll 
garded  by  his  people.  That  assembly,  which  a  few  numtkl 
before  had  been  unanimous  in  calling  for  ilie  reform 
abuses,  was  now  di\dded  into  two  fierce  and  eager  fiactions 
nearly  equal  strength.  After  a  hot  debate  of  many  h< 
the  remonstrance  was  carried  by  only  eleven  votes. 

The  result  of  this  struggle  was  highly  favourable  to 
conservative  party.  It  could  not  be  doubted  that  only 
great  indiscretion  could  prevent  them  from  shortly  obi 
the  predominance  in  the  Lower  House.  The  Upper  HoM 
was  already  their  own.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  insure  tiMil 
success,  but  that  the  King  should,  in  all  his  conduct,  shoi 
respect  for  the  laws  and  scrupulous  good  faith  towards  hi 
subjects. 

His  first  measures  promised  well.  He  had,  it  seemed,  ii 
last  discovered  that  an  entire  change  of  system  was  nec6S8tfJt| 
and  had  wisely  made  up  his  mind  to  what  could  no  longer 
avoided.  He  declared  his  determination  to  govern  in  hftf^j 
mony  vrith  the  Commons,  and,  for  that  end,  to  call  to 
councils  men  in  whose  talents  and  character  the  Coi 
might  place  confidence.  Nor  was  the  selection  ill  mad^ 
Falkland,  Hyde,  and  Colepepper,  all  three  distinguished  If 
the  part  which  they  had  taken  in  reforming  abuses  and  iH 
pimishing  evil  ministers,  were  invited  to  become  the  coBt^ 
dential  advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  were  solemnly  assured  ])| 
Charles  that  he  would  take  ,no  step  in  any  way  affecting  thi 
Lower  House  of  Parliament  without  their  privity. 

Had  he  kept  this  promise,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  tU 
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sciaon  which  was  ah^ad j  in  progress  would  very  soon  hare  CHAP. 
MX>me  qnite  as  strong  as  the  most  respectable  Bojalists  ._  ^  ^ 
oold  have  desired.  Abeadj  the  violent  members  of  the 
pposition  had  began  to  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  their 
ijtj,  to  tremble  for  their  own  safety,  and  to  talk  of  selling 
beir  estates  and  emigrating  to  America.  That  the  fair 
rospects  which  had  began  to  open  before  the  King  were 
nddienly  overcast^  that  his  life  was  darkened  by  adyersity, 
ad  at  length  shortened  by  violence,  is  to  be  attributed  to  his 
iwn  fidthlessness  and  contempt  of  law. 

Hie  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  detested  both  the  parties 
nto  which  the  Hoase  of  Commons  was  divided :  nor  is  this 
tnnge ;  for  in  both  those  parties  the  love  of  liberty  and  the 
ore  of  order  were  mingled,  thongh  in  different  proportions. 
!he  advisers  whom  necessity  had  compelled  him  to  call  round 
im  were  by  no  means  men  after  his  own  heart.  They  had 
nned  in  condemning  his  tyranny,  in  abridging  his  power, 
od  in  punishing  his  instruments.  They  were  now  indeed 
tepared  to  defend  in  a  strictiy  legal  way  his  strictiy  legal 
perc^ative ;  but  they  would  have  recoiled  with  horror  from 
le  thought  of  reviving  Wentworth's  projects  of  Thorough. 
hey  were,  therefore,  in  the  King's  opinion,  traitors,  who 
iffi^^  only  in  the  degree  of  their  seditious  malignity  from 
ym  and  Qampden. 

He  accordingly,  a  few  days  after  he  had  promised  the  chiefs  impeftch- 
f  the  constitutional  Boyalists  that  no  step  of  importance  ^^1^ 
liould  be  taken  without  tiieir  knowledge,  formed  a  resolution  memben. 
lie  most  momentous  of  his  whole  life,  carefully  concealed 
bat  resolution  frt>m  them,  and  executed  it  in  a  manner 
rhich  overwhelmed  them  with  shame  and  dismay.     He  sent 
he  Attorney  General  to  impeach  Pym,  HolUs,  Hampden,  and 
ther  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  high  treason  at 
he  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.     Not  content  with  this 
lagrant  violation  of  the  Great  Charter  and  of  the  uninter- 
xxpted  practice  of  centuries^,  he  went  in  person,  accompanied 
»y  armed  men,  to  seize  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  within 
he  walls  of  Parliament. 

The  attempt  failed.  The  accused  members  had  left  the 
louse  a  short  time  before  Charles  entered  it.  A  sudden  and 
'u>Ient  revulsion  of  feeling,  both  in  the  Parliament  and  in 
he  country,  followed.  The  most  favourable  view  that  has 
ver  been  taken  of  the  King's  conduct  on  this  occasion  by 
is  most  partial  advocates  is  that  he  had  weakly  suffered 
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CHAP,  himself  to  be  homed  into  a  gross  indiscretion  by  the  eti; 
^  ^  .  counsels  of  his  wife  and  of  his  courtiers.  But  the  geaasaA 
voice  londlj  charged  him  with  tar  deeper  gnilt.  At  Htm 
very  moment  at  which  his  subjects,  after  a  long  estrange 
ment  produced  bj  his  maladministration,  were  returning  to 
him  with  feelings  of  confidence  and  affection,  he  had  aimed 
a  deadly  blow  at  all  their  dearest  rights,  at  the  piiTileges  cf 
Parliament,  at  the  rery  principle  of  trial  by  jury.  Hie  lidL 
shown  that  he  considered  opposition  to  his  arbitrary  desigM 
as  a  crime  to  be  expiated  only  by  blood.  He  had  brolai 
fiuth,  not  only  with  his  Great  Council  and  with  his  peopik^ 
but  with  his  own  adherents.  He  had  done  what,  but  finr  m 
unforeseen  accident,  would  probably  hare  produced  a  bloody 
conflict  round  the  Speaker's  chair.  Those  who  had  the  cbiflf 
sway  in  the  Lower  House  now  felt  that  not  only  their  pom 
and  popularity,  but  their  lands  and  their  necks,  were  stalced 
on  the  event  of  the  struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
The  flagging  zeal  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  court  reTifed 
in  an  instant.  Diuing  the  night  which  followed  the  outiagtr! 
the  whole  city  of  London  was  in  arms.  Li  a  few  hooK 
the  roads  leading  to  the  capital  were  covered  with  multitndei 
of  yeomen  spurring  hard  to  Westminster  with  the  badges  of 
the  parliamentary  cause  in  their  hats.  Li  the  House  of 
Commons  the  opposition  became  at  once  irresistible,  and 
carried,  by  more  than  two  votes  to  one,  resolutions  of  un- 
precedented violence.  Strong  bodies  of  the  trarnbands, 
regularly  relieved,  mounted  guard  roimd  Westminster  Hal 
iThe  gates  of  the  King's  palace  were  daily  besieged  by  a 
furious  multitude  whose  taimts  and  execrations  were  hcAid 
even  in  the  presence  chamber,  and  who  could  scarcely  be 
kept  out  of  the  royal  apartments  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
household.  Had  Charles  remained  much  longer  in  liii 
stormy  capital,  it  is  probable  that  the  Conmions  would  hate 
found  a  plea  for  making  him,  under  outward  forms  of  respeo^ 
a  state  prisoner. 
^/^T*  "^^  quitted  London,  never  to  return  till  the  day  of  a  ter- 
fiom  Lon-  ^^^®  ®^^  memorable  reckoning  had  arrived.  A  negotiatioa 
don.  began  Which  occupied  many  months.     Accusations  and  re- 

criminations passed  backward  and  forward  between  the  con- 
tending parties.  All  accommodation  had  become  impossiUei 
The  sure  punishment  which  waits  on  habitual  perfidy  had  ai 
length  overtaken  the  King.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he 
now  pawned  his  royal  word,  and  invoked  heaven  to  witness 
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She  Bmoeritj  of  his  professions.  The  distrust  with  which 
Us  adTersaries  regarded  him  was  not  to  be  removed  by  oaths 
«r  treaties.  They  were  convinced  that  they  could  be  safe 
only  when  he  was  utterly  helpless.  Their  demand,  therefore, 
was,  that  he  should  surrender,  not  only  those  prerogatives 
ivUch  he  had  usurped  in  violation  of  ancient  laws  and  of  his 
own  recent  promises,  but  also  other  prerogatives  which  the 
bglish  Kings  had  always  possessed,  and  continue  to  possess 
il  the  present  day.  No  minister  must  be  appointed,  no  peer 
created,  without  the  consetit  of  the  Houses.  Above  all,  the 
Mffereign  must  resign  that  supreme  military  authority  which, 
from  time  beyond  all  memory,  had  appertained  to  Ihe  regal 
office. 

13iat  Charles  would  comply  with  such  demands  while  he 
kd  any  means  of  resistance,  was  not  to  be  expected.  Tet 
ik  win  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  Houses  could  safely  have 
exacted  less.  They  were  truly  in  a  most  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. The  great  majority  of  the  nation  was  firmly  attached 
fa>  hereditary  monarchy.  Those  who  held  republican  opinions 
were'SB  yet  few,  and  did  not  venture  to  speak  out.  It  was 
therefore  impossible  to  abolish  kingly  government.  Yet  it 
was  plain  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  King. 
It  would  have  been  absurd  in  those  who  knew,  by  recent 
proo^  that  he  was  bent  on  destroying  them,  to  content  them- 
adlves  with  presenting  to  him  another  Petition  of  Bight,  and 
receiving  £rom  him  fresh  promises  similar  to  those  which  he 
had  repeatedly  made  and  broken.  Nothing  but  the  want  of 
an  army  had  prevented  him  from  entirely  subverting  the  old 
constitution  of  the  realm.  It  was  now  necessary  to  levy  a 
great  regular  army  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland ;  and  it  would 
therefore  have  be^  mere  insanity  to  leave  him  in  possession 
of  that  plenitude  of  military  authority  which  his  ancestors 
had  enjoyed. 

When  a  country  is  in  the  situation  in  which  England  then 
was,  when  the  kingly  office  is  regarded  with  love  and  venera- 
tion, but  the  person  who  fills  that  office  is  hated  and  dis- 
trusted, it  should  seem  that  the  course  which  ought  to  be 
taken  is  obvious.  The  dignity  of  the  office  should  be  pre- 
served :  the  person  should  be  discarded.  Thus  our  ancestors 
acted  in  1399  and  in  1689.  Had  there  been,  in  1642,  any 
man  occupying  a  position  similar  to  that  which  Henry  of 
Lancaster  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  Richard 
the  Secofnd,  and  which  William  of  Orange  occupied  a^t  the 
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CHAP,  time  of  the  deposition  of  James  the  Second,  it  is  probab 
.  ^  .  that  the  Houses  would  have  changed  the  dynasty,  and  won 
have  made  no  formal  change  in  the  constitution.  The  nie 
King,  called  to  the  throne  by  their  choice,  and  dependent  c 
their  support,  would  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  gov«n 
ing  in  conformity  with  their  wishes  and  opinions.  But  the: 
was  no  prince  of  the  blood  royal  in  the  parliamentary  part] 
and,  though  that  party  contained  many  men  of  high  rais 
and  many  men  of  eminent  ability,  there  was  none  wl 
towered  so  conspicuously  above  the  rest  that  he  could  be  pn 
posed  as  a  candidate  for  the  crown.  As  there  was  to  be 
King,  and  as  no  new  King  could  be  foimd,  it  was  necesaai 
to  leave  the  regal  titie  to  Charles.  Only  one  course,  ther 
fore,  was  left :  and  that  was  to  disjoin  the  regal  titie  from  ti 
regal  prerogatives. 

The  change  which  the  Houses  proposed  to  make  in  our  ii 
stitutions,  though  it  seems  exorbitant,  when  distinctiy  » 
forth  and  digested  into  articles  of  capitulation,  really  amoun 
to  littie  more  than  the  change  which,  in  the  next  generatioi 
was  effected  by  the  Revolution.  It  is  true  that,  at  the  Eev( 
lution,  the  sovereign  was  not  deprived  by  law  of  the  power  < 
naming  his  ministers :  but  it  is  eqiially  true  that,  8inc<^  tl 
Revolution,  no  minister  has  been  able  to  retain  office  si 
months  in  opposition  to  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Ck)mmoni 
It  is  true  that  the  sovereign  still  possesses  the  power  ( 
creating  peers,  and  the  more  important  power  of  the  sword 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers  th 
sovereign  has,  ever  since  the  Revolution,  been  guided  by  ad 
visers  who  possess  the  confidence  of  the  representatives  of  th 
nation.  In  fact,  the  leaders  of  the  Roundhead  party  in  1642 
and  the  statesmen  who,  about  half  a  century  later,  effectei 
the  Revolution,  had  exactiy  the  same  object  in  view.  Tha 
object  was  to  terminate  the  contest  between  the  Crown  aii< 
the  Parliament,  by  giving  to  the  Parliament  a  supreme  con 
trol  over  the  executive  administration.  The  statesmen  of  th 
Revolution  effected  this  indirectly  by  changing  the  dynast] 
The  Roimdheads  of  1642,  being  imable  to  change  tiie  dj 
nasty,  were  compelled  to  take  a  direct  course  towards  thei 
end. 

We  cannot,  however,  wonder  that  the  demands  of  tk 
opposition,  importing  as  they  did  a  complete  and  fomu 
transfer  to  the  Parliament  of  powers  which  had  alwaj 
belonged  to  the  Crown,  should  have  shocked  that  great  part 
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of  which  fhe  characteristics  are  respect  for  constitntional     CHAP, 
■ntfaority  and  dread  of  violent  innoTation.     That  party  had  .      \     . 
leeenHy  been  in  hopes  of  obtaining  by  peaceable  means  the 
aaeendency  in  the  Honse  of  Commons ;  but  every  sach  hope 
had  been  blighted.     The  duplicity  of  Charles  had  made  his 
old  enemies  irreconcileable,  had  driven  back  into  the  ranks  of 
liie  disaffected  a  crowd  of  moderate  men  who  were  in  the 
voy  act  of  coming  over  to  his  side,  and  had  so  cruelly  morti- 
fied his  best  friends  that  they  had  for  a  time  stood  aloof  in 
dent  shame  and  resentment.     Now,  however,  the  constitu- 
tional Royalists  were  forced  to  make  their  choice  between 
two  dangers  ;  and  they  thought  it  their  duty  rather  to  rally 
roimd  a  prince  whose  past  conduct  they  condemned,  and 
whose  word  inspired  them  with  little  confidence,  than  to 
goffer  the  regal  office  to  be  degraded,  and  the  polity  of  the 
leahn  to  be  entirely  remodelled.     With  such  feelings,  many 
men  whose  virtues  and  abilities  would  have  done  honour  to 
any  cause,  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  King. 

In  August  1642  the  sword  was  at  length  drawn ;  and  soon,  Com- 
in  almost  every  shire  of  the  kingdom,  two  hostile  factions  n»«nc©- 
ippeared  in  arms  against  each  other.     It  is  not  easy  to  say  the  dyil 
which  of  ihe  contending  parties  was  at  first  the  more  formid-  "^^^ 
tUe.     The  Houses  commanded  Lpndon  and  the  coimties 
raond  London,  the  fleet,  the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  and 
most  of  the  large  towns  and  seaports.     They  had  at  their 
disposal  almost  all  the  military  stores  of  the  kingdom,  and 
*  were  able  to  raise  duties,  both  on   goods  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  and  on  some  important  products  of  do- 
I  mestic  industry.     The  King  was  ill  provided  vrith  artillery 
i   and  ammunition.     The  taxes  which  he  laid  on  the  rural  dis- 
^  iricts  occupied  by  his  troops  produced,  it  is  probable,  a  sum 
fcr  less  than  that  which  the  Parliament  drew  from  the  city 
'    of  London  alone.     He  relied,  indeed,  chiefly,  for  pecuniary 
aid,  on  the  munificence  of  his  opulent  adherents.     Many  of 
theae  mortgaged  their  land,  pawned  their  jewels,  and  broke 
;    up  their  silver  chargers  and   christening  bowls,  in  order 
I    to  assist  him.     But  experience  has   fiiUy  proved  that  the 
voluntary  liberality  of  individuals,  even  in  times  of  the 
greatest  excitement,  is  a  poor  financial  resource  when  com- 
pared with  severe  and  methodical  taxation,  which  presses  on 
the  willing  and  unwilling  alike. 

Charles,  however,  had  one  advantage,  which,  if  he  had 
naed  it  weU,  would  have  more  than  compensated  for  the  want 
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CHAP,  of  stores  and  money,  and  which,  notwithstanding  hia 
^^  ^  _^  management,  gave  him,  during  some  months,  a  superioriii 
in  the  war.  His  troops  at  first  fought  much  better  fhaa 
those  of  the  Parliament.  Both  armies,  it  is  true,  wen 
ahnost  entirely  composed  of  men  who  had  never  seen  a  field 
of  battle.  Nevertheless,  the  difference  was  great.  The  per- 
liamentary  ranks  were  filled  with  hirelings  whom  want  aid 
idleness  had  induced  to  enlist.  Hampden's  regiment  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best;  and  even  Hampden's  regimflnj 
was  described  by  Cromwell  as  a  mere  rabble  of  tapsters  and 
serving  men  out  of  place.  The  royal  army,  on  the  otbet 
hand,  consisted  in  great  part  of  gentlemen,  high  spirited, 
ardent,  accustomed  to  consider  dishonour  as  more  terribb 
than  death,  accustomed  to  fencing,  to  the  use  of  fire  arms,  to 
bold  riding,  and  to  manly  and  perilous  sport,  which  has  beea 
well  called  the  image  of  war.  Such  gentlemen,  mounted  on 
their  favourite  horses,  and  commanding  little  bands,  com- 
posed of  their  yoimger  brothers,  grooms,  gamekeepers,  and 
himtsmen,  were,  from  the  very  first  day  on  which  they  took 
the  field,  qualified  to  play  their  part  with  credit  in  a  ddr* 
mish.  Hie  steadiness,  the  prompt  obedience,  the  mechanioil 
precision  of  movement,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  regu- 
lar soldier,  these  gallant  volimteers  never  attained.  But  thej 
were  at  first  opposed  to  enemies  as  undisciplined  as  them- 
selves, and  far  less  active,  athletic,  and  daring.  For  a  tune, 
therefore,  the  Cavaliers  were  successful  in  almost  every  ea- 
counter. 

The  Houses  had  also  been  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  a 
general.  The  rank  and  wealth  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  made 
him  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  parliamentary 
party.  He  had  borne  arms  on  the  Continent  with  credit, 
and,  when  the  war  began,  had  as  high  a  military  reputation  as 
any  man  in  the  country.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was 
unfit  for  the  post  of  Commander  in  Chief.  He  had  little 
energy  and  no  originality.  The  methodical  tactics  which  he 
had  learned  in  the  war  of  the  Palatinate  did  not  save  him 
from  the  disgrace  of  being  surprised  and  baffled  by  such  i 
Captain  as  Bupert,  who  could  claim  no  higher  fisune  thai 
that  of  an  enterprising  partisan. 

Nor  were  the  officers  who  held  the  chief  commissions  unde] 
Essex  qualified  to  supply  what  was  wanting  in  him.  Foi 
this,  indeed,  the  Houses  are  scarcely  to  be  blamed.  In  i 
country  which  had  not,  within  the  memory  of  the  oldes 
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T9on  liying,  made  war  on  a  great  scale  by  land^  generals  of     CHAP, 
ied  skill  and  valour  were  not  to  be  found.    It  was  necessary,         \  _. 
erefore,  in  the  first  instance,  to  trust  untried  men ;  and  the 
eference  was  naturally  given  to  men  distinguished  either 
'  their  station,  or  by  the  abilities  which  they  had  displayed 

Parliament.  In  scarcely  a  single  instance,  however,  was 
8  selection  fortunate.  Neither  the  grandees  nor  the  orators 
oved  good  soldiers.  The  Earl  of  Stamford,  one  of  the 
eatest  nobles  of  England,  was  routed  by  the  Boyalists  at 
ratton.  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  inferior  to  none  of  his  con- 
mpotaries  in  talents  for  civil  business,  disgraced  himself  by 
e  pusillanimous  surrender  of  BristoL  Indeed,  of  all  the 
itesmen  who  at  this  juncture  accepted  high  military  com- 
ands,  Hampden  alone  appears  to  have  carried  into  the  camp 
e  capacity  and  strength  of  mind  which  had  made  him 
oinent  in  politics. 

When  the  war  had  lasted  a  year,  the  advantage  was  deci-  Suceeaset 
dly  with  the  Eoyalists.  They  were  victorious,  both  in  the  ^^^^ 
estem  and  in  the  northern  counties.  They  had  wrested 
ristol,  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  from  the  Parliament, 
bey  had  won  several  battles,  and  had  not  sustained  a  single 
Tious  or  ignominious  defeat.  Among  the  Boimdheads  adver- 
tj  had  begun  to  produce  dissension  and  discontent.  The 
ftrliament  was  kept  in  alarm,  sometimes  by  plots,  and  some- 
mes  by  riots.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  fortify  London 
gainst  the  royal  army,  and  to  hang  some  disaffected  citizens 
;  their  own  doors.  Several  of  the  most  distinguished  peers 
ho  had  hitherto  remained  at  Westminster  fled  to  the  court 
t  Oxford ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  if  the  operations  of 
le  Cavaliers  had,  at  this  season,  been  directed  by  a  saga- 
ouB  and  powerful  mind,  Charles  would  soon  have  marched 
L  triumph  to  Whitehall. 

Bat  the  King  suffered  the  auspicious  moment  to  pass  away ; 
od  it  never  returned.  In  August  1643  he  sate  down  before 
le  city  of  Gloucester.  That  city  was  defended  by  the  in- 
abitants  and  by  the  garrison,  with  a  determination  such  as 
ad  not,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  been  shown  by 
le  adherents  of  the  Parliament.  The  emulation  of  London 
as  excited.  The  trainbands  of  the  City  volimteered  to 
larch  wherever  their  services  might  be  required.  A  great 
>rce  was  speedily  collected,  and  began  to  move  westward, 
he  siege  of  Gloucester  was  raised :  the  Eoyalists  in  every 
irt  of  the  kingdom  were  disheartened :   the  spirit  of  the 
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CHAP,     parliamentary  party  revived:   and  the  apostate  Lords,  wh< 
^_     '     ^  had  lately  fled  from  Westminster  to  Oxford,  hastened  bad 

from  Oxford  to  Westminster. 
BiM  of  the  i  And  now  a  new  and  alarming  class  of  symptoms  began  t( 
dentT^'  I  appear  in  the  distempered  body  politic.  There  had  been 
'  from  the  first,  in  the  parliamentary  party,  some  men  wlios 
minds  were  set  on  objects  from  which  the  majority  of  tha 
party  would  have  shrunk  with  horror.  These  men  were,  ii 
religion.  Independents.  They  conceived  that  every  Christiaj 
congregation  had,  nnder  Christ,  supreme  jurisdiction  in  thing 
spiritual ;  that  appeals  to  provincial  and  national  synods  wer 
scarcely  less  unscriptural  than  appeals  to  the  Court  of  Arches 
or  to  tide  Vatican ;  and  that  Popery,  Prelacy,  and  Presby 
terianism  were  merely  three  forms  of  one  great  apostasy 
In  politics,  the  Independents  were,  to  use  the  phrase  of  thei 
time,  root  and  branch  men,  or,  to  use  the  kindred  phrase 
of  our  own  time,  radicals.  Not  content  with  limiting  thi 
power  of  the  monarch,  they  were  desirous  to  erect  a  common 
wealth  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  English  polity.  At  first  thej 
had  been  inconsiderable,  both  in  numbers  and  in  weight 
but  before  the  war  had  lasted  two  years  they  became,  noi 
indeed  the  largest,  but  the  most  powerfrd  faction  in  th( 
coimtry.  Some  of  the  old  parliamentary  leaders  had  beei 
removed  by  death ;  and  others  had  forfeited  the  public  confi 
dence.  Pym  had  been  borne,  with  princely  honours,  to  i 
grave  among  the  Plantagenets.  Hampden  had  fallen,  as  be 
came  him,  while  vainly  endeavouring,  by  his  heroic  example 
to  inspire  his  followers  with  courage  to  face  the  fiery  cavahn 
of  Rupert.  Bedford  had  been  untrue  to  the  cause.  Nor 
thumberland  was  known  to  be  lukewarm.  Essex  and  hi 
lieutenants  had  shown  little  vigour  and  ability  in  the  conduc 
of  military  operations.  At  such  a  conjuncture  it  was  tha 
the  Independent-party,  ardent,  resolute,  and  uncompromising 
began  to  raise  its  head,  both  in  the  camp  and  in  the  Hous 
of  Commons. 
OliTer  The  soul  of  that  party  was  Oliver  Cromwell.     Bred  t 

uromwcii.  p^ac^fy  occupations,  he  had,  at  more  than  forty  years  of  ag< 
accepted  a  commission  in  the  parliamentary  army.  No  soonc 
had  he  become  a  soldier  than  he  discerned,  with  the  kee 
glance  of  geniu^i,  what  Essex,  and  men  like  Essex,  with  a 
their  experience,  were  unable  to  perceive.  He  saw  precise! 
where  the  strength  of  the  Boyalists  lay,  and  by  what  meai 
alone  that  strength  could  be  overpowered.     He  saw  that 
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waa  necessary  to  reconstruct  thearaiLpf  ttie  Parliament,     chap. 
Be  saw  also  thatUieii-nvere  abundant  and  excellent  materials  _^ 

for  the  purpose,  materials  less  showy,  indeed,  but  more  solid, 
than  those  of  which  the  gallant  squadrons  of  the  King  were 
composed.  It  was  necessary  to  look  for  recruits  who  were 
Dot  mere  mercenaries,  for  recruits  of  decent  station  and  grave 
SKaracter,  fearing  God  and  zealous  for  public  liberty.  With 
inch  men  he  filled  his  own  regiment,  and,  while  he  subjected 
them  to  a  ^jjgcip^^^^  more  rigid  than  had  ever  before  been 
known  in  England,  he  administered  to  their  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  stimulants  of  fearful  potency. 

The  events  of  the  year  1644  fully  proved  the  superiority  of 
his  abilities.  In  the  south,  where  Essex  held  the  command, 
the  parliamentary  forces  underwent  a  succession  of  shameftil 
disasters ;  bnt  in  the  north  the  victory  of  Marston  Moor  fully 
compensated  for  all  that  had  been  lost  elsewherer  TSiat  vic- 
tory was  not  a  more  serious  blow  to  the  Eoyalists  than  to  the 
party  which  had  hitherto  been  dominant  at  Westminster ;  for 
it  was  notorious  that  the  day,  disgracefully  lost  by  the  'Bxos^ 
^jtflfi^^^j  had  been  retrieved  by  the  energy  of  Cromwell,  and 
by  the  steady  valour  of  the  warriors  whom  he  had  trained. 

These  events  produced  the  Selfdenying  Ordinance  and  the  Selfdeny- 
new  model  of  the  army.  Under  decorous  pretexts,  and  with  '°«  ^^^' 
every  mark  of  respect,  Essex  and  most  of  those  who  had  held 
high  posts  under  him  were  removed ;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
war  was  intrusted  to  very  di£Ferent  hands.  Fairfax,  a  brave 
soldier,  but  of  mean  understanding  and  irresolute  temper, 
was  the  nominal  Lord  General  of  the  forces ;  but  Cromwell 
was  their  real  head. 

CromweU  made  haste  to  organise  the  whole  army  on  the 
sajne  principles  on  which  he  had  organised  his  own  regiment. 
As  soon  as  this  process  was  complete,  the  event  of  the  war  was 
decided.  The  Cavaliers  had  now  to  encounter  natural  cour- 
age equal  to  their  own,  enthusiasm  stronger  than  their  own, 
and  discipline  such  as  was  utterly  wanting  to  them.  It  soon 
became  a  proverb  that  the  soldiers  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
were  men  of  a  difClerent  breed  from  the  soldiers  of  Essex.  At 
Naseby  took  place  the  first  great  encoimter  between  the  Royal-  victory  of 
ists  and  the  remodelled  army  of  the  Houses.  The  victory  of  *^®  ^rhn^ 
the  Bonndheads  was  complete  and  decisive.  It  was  followed 
by  other  trinmphs  in  rapid  succession.  In  a  few  months  the 
authority  of  the  Parliament  was  fuUy  established  over  the 
whole  kingdom.    Charles  fled  to  the  Scots,  and  was  by  them, 
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CHAP,     in  a  manner  which  did  not  mnch  exalt  their  national  chfl 
^_   7*  _  ^  racter,  delivered  np  to  his  English  subjects. 

While  the  event  of  the  war  was  still  doubtful,  the  House 
had  put  the  Primate  to  death,  had  interdicted,  within  ill 
sphere  of  their  authority,  the  use  of  the  Liturgy,  and  had  re 
quired  all  men  to  subscribe  that  renowned  instrument  know? 
by  the  name  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  Coren 
anting  work,  as  it  was  called,  went  on  fast.  Hundreds  c 
thousands  affixed  their  names  to  the  rolls,  and,  with  hand 
lifted  up  towards  heaven,  swore  to  endeavour,  without  respec 
of  persons,  the  extirpation  of  Popery  and  Prelacy,  heresy  am 
schism,  and  to  bring  to  public  trial  and  condign  punishmen 
all  who  should  hinder  the  reformation  of  religion.  Whei 
the  struggle  was  over,  the  work  of  innovation  and  revenge 
was  pushed  on  with  increased  ardour.  The  ecclesiastiica 
polity  of  the  kingdom  was  remodelled.  Most  of  the  ok 
clergy  were  ejected  from  their  benefices.  Fines,  often  o 
ruinous  amount,  were  laid  on  the  Royalists,  already  im* 
poverished  by  large  aids  furnished  to  the  King.  Man] 
estates  were  confiscated.  Many  proscribed  Cavaliers  found  il 
expedient  to  purchase,  at  an  enormous  cost,  the  protection  ol 
eminent  members  of  the  victorious  party.  Lai^  domains, 
belonging  to  the  crown,  to  the  bishops,  and  to  the  chapten, 
were  seized,  and  either  granted  away  or  put  up  to  auction 
Li  consequence  of  these  spoliations,  a  great  part  of  the  soil 
of  England  was  at  once  offered  for  sale.  As  money  wai 
scarce,  as  the  market  was  glutted,  as  the  title  was  insecure, 
and  as  the  awe  inspired  by  powerful  bidders  prevented  free 
competition,  the  prices  were  often  merely  nominal.  Thus 
many  old  and  honourable  families  disappeared  and  were  heard 
of  no  more ;  and  many  new  men  rose  rapidly  to  affluence. 

But,  while  the  Houses  were  employing  their  authority  thus, 
it  suddenly  passed  out  of  their  hands.     It  had  been  obtained 
by  calling  into  existence  a  power  which  could  not  be  con- 
trolled.    In  the  summer  of  1647,  about  twelve  months  aftei 
the  last  fortress  of  the  Cavaliers  had  submitted  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  Parliament  was  compelled  to  submit  to  its  owi 
soldiers. 
I)oiniii»-         Thirteen  years  followed,  during  which  England  was,  unde] 
**hm^     various  names  and  forms,  really  governed  by  the  sword 
of  the         Never  before  that  time,  or  since  that  time,  was  the  civi 
•™7*         power  in  our  country  subjected  to  military  dictation. 

The  army  which  now  became  supreme  in  the  state  was  ai 
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mj  Teiy  different  from  auj  that  has  since  been  seen  among  OlHAF. 
L  At  present  the  pay  of  tiie  common  soldier  is  not  such  as  ^ 
a  seduce  any  but  the  humblest  class  of  English  labourers 
om  their  calling.  A  barrier  almost  impassable  separates  «^ 
m  from  the  commissioned  o£G[cer.  The  great  majority  of 
lose  wbo  rise  high  in  the  service  rise  by  purchase.  So 
imerous  and  extensive  are  the  remote  dependencies  of 
sg^andy  that  every  man  who  enlists  in  the  line  must  expect 
pass  many  years  in  exile,  and  some  years  in  climates  un- 
rourable  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  European  race, 
le  army  of  the  Long  P&rliament  was  raised  for  home  ser- 
08.  The  pay  of  the  private  soldier  was  much  above  the 
iged  earned  by  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and,  if  he 
stingiiiBhed  himself  by  intelligence  and  courage,  he  might 
ipe  to  attain  high  commands.  The  ranlcs  were  accordingly 
imposed  of  -personB  superior  in  station  and  education  to  the 
oltitade.  These  persons,  sober,  moral,  diligent,  and  ac- 
tstomed  to  reflect,  had  been  induced  to  take  up  arms,  not  u^ 
'  the  pressure  of  vrant,  not  by  the  love  of  novelty  and  license, 
it  by  the  arts  of  recruiting  officers,  but  by  religious  and 
ditical  zeal,  mingled  with  the  desire  of  distinction  and  pro- 
otion.  The  boast  of  the  soldiers,  as  we  find  it  recorded  in 
eir  solemn  resolutions,  was  that  they  had  not  been  forced 
to  the  service,  nor  had  enlisted  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  lucre, 
tat  they  were  no  janissaries,  but  freebom  Englishmen,  who 
id,  of  ^eir  own  accord,  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  for  the 
berties  and  religion  of  England,  and  whose  right  and  duty 
was  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  the  nation  which  they  had 
kved. 

A  force  thus  composed  might,  without  injury  to  its  effi- 
L^icy,  be  indulged  in  some  liberties  which,  if  allowed  to  any 
ther  troops,  would  have  proved  subversive  of  all  discipline, 
a  general,  soldiers  who  should  form  themselves  into  political 
Inbs,  elect  delegates,  and  pass  resolutions  on  high  questions 
f  state,  would  soon  break  loose  from  all  control,  would  cease 
>  form  an  army,  and  would  become  the  worst  and  most 
angerons  of  mobs.  Nor  would  it  be  safe,  in  our  time,  to 
)lerate  in  any  regiment  religious  meetings,  at  which  a  cor- 
oral  versed  in  Scripture  should  lead  the  devotions  of  his  less 
ifted  colonel,  and  admonish  a  backsliding  major.  But  such 
as  the  intelligence,  the  gravity,  and  the  selfcommand  of  the 
arriors  whom  Cromwell  had  trained,  that  in  their  camp  a 
>litical  organisation  and  a  religious  organisation  could  exist 
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CHAP,     without  destroying  military  organisation.     The  same  mei^ 


I. 


who,  off  duty,  were  noted  as  demagogues  and  field  preacheny 
were  distinguished  by  steadiness,  by  the  spirit  of  order,  and 
by  prompt  obedience  on  watch,  on  drill,  and  on  the  field  d 
battle. 

In  war  this  strange  force  was  irresistible.  The  stobboai 
courage  characteristic  of  the  English  people  was,  by  the  sys- 
tem of  Cromwell,  at  once  regulated  and  stimulated.  Other 
leaders  haye  maintained  order  as  strict.  Other  leaders  hafa 
inspired  their  followers  with  zeal  as  ardent.  But  in  his  canq^ 
alone  the  most  rigid  discipline  was  found  in  company  wifli 
the  fiercest  enthusiasm.  His  troops  moved  to  victory  wiiii 
the  precision  of  machines,  while  burning  with  the  wildest 
fiinaticism  of  Crusaders.  From  the  time  when  the  army  nai 
remodelled  to  the  time  when  it  was  disbanded,  it  never  founds 
either  in  the  British  islands  or  on  the  Continent,  on  enemy 
who  could  stand  its  onset.  In  England,  Scotland,  Irelaiid, 
Flanders,  the  Puritan  warriors,  often  surrounded  by  diffl* 
culties,  sometimes  contending  against  threefold  odds,  not 
only  never  failed  to  conquer,  but  never  failed  to  destroy  and 
break  in  pieces  whatever  force  was  opposed  to  them.  They 
at  length  came  to  regard  the  day  of  battle  as  a  day  of  certain 
triumph,  and  marched  against  the  most  renowned  bottalioDi 
of  Europe  with  disdainful  confidence.  Turenne  was  startled 
by  the  shout  of  stem  exultation  with  which  his  English 
allies  advanced  to  the  combat,  and  expressed  the  delight  of 
a  true  soldier,  when  he  learned  that  it  was  ever  the  fiuahion 
of  Cromwell's  pikemen  to  rejoice  greatly  when  they  beheld  the 
enemy ;  and  the  banished  Cavaliers  felt  an  emotion  of  national 
pride,  when  they  saw  a  brigade  of  their  countrymen,  out- 
nimibered  by  foes  and  abandoned  by  Mends,  drive  before  it 
in  headlong  rout  the  finest  infantry  of  Spain,  and  force  a 
passage  into  a  counterscarp  which  had  just  been  pronounced 
impregnable  by  the  ablest  of  the  Marshals  of  France. 

But  that  which  chiefiy  distinguished  the  army  of  Cromwell 
from  other  armies  was  the  austere  morality  and  the  fear  d 
God  which  pervaded  all  ranks.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the 
most  zealous  Boyalists  that,  in  that  singular  camp,  no  oafh 
was  heard,  no  drunkenness  or  gambling  was  seen,  and  that^ 
during  the  long  dominion  of  the  soldiery,  the  property  of  the 
peaceable  citizen  and  the  honour  of  woman  were  held  sacred. 
If  outrages  were  committed,  they  were  outrages  of  a  verj 
different  kind  from  those  of  which  a  victorious  army  ifl 
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generally  gtiilty.     No  servant  girl  complained  of  the  rongli     cnAl». 

iraQantry  of  the  redcoats.     Not  an  ounce  of  plate  was  taken  . ]' . 

Eh>ni  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths.  But  a  Pelagian  sermon, 
or  a  window  on  which  the  Virgin  and  Child  were  painted, 
produced  in  the  Puritan  ranks  an  excitement  which  it  re- 
quired the  utmost  exertions  of  the  officers  to  queU.  One  of 
Cromwell's  chief  difficulties  was  to  restrain  his  musketeers 
■nd  dragoons  from  invading  by  main  force  the  pulpits  of 
ministers  whose  discourses,  to  use  the  language  of  that  time, 
were  not  savoury ;  and  too  many  of  our  cathedrals  still  bear 
{he  marks  of  the  hatred  with  which  those  stem  spirits  re- 
garded every  vestige  of  Popery. 

To  keep  down  the  English  people  was  no  light  task  even  for  -Rmnga 
tiiat  army.    Nosooner  was  the  first  pressure  of  military  tyranny  ag«."»»t  the 
ftit,  than  the  nation,  unbroken  to  such  servitude,  began  to  govern- 
•faraggle  fiercely.    Insurrections  broke  out  even  in  those  coun-  m^ut-siip- 
ties  which,  during  the  recent  war,  had  been  the  most  submis-  ^^^"^ 
mve  to  the  Parliament.    Indeed,  the  Parliament  itself  abhorred 
its  old  defenders  more  than  its  old  enemies,  and  was  desirous 
to  come  to  terms  of  accommodation  with  Charles  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  troops.     In  Scotland  at  the  same  time,  a  coali- 
tion was  formed  between  the  Boyalists  and  a  large  body  of 
Presbyterians  who  regarded  the  doctrines  of  the  Independents 
with  detestation.    At  length  the  storm  burst.     There  were 
risings  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Kent,  Wales.     The  fleet 
in  the  Thames  suddenly  hoisted  the  royal  colours,  stood  out 
to  sea,  and  menaced  the  southern  coast.    A  great  Scottish 
jGnroe  crossed  the  frontier  and  advanced  into  Lancashire.     It 
might  well  be  suspected  that  these  movement's  were  contem- 
plated with  secret  complacency  by  a  majority  both  of  the 
Lords  and  of  the  Commons. 

But  the  yoke  of  the  army  was  not  to  be  so  shaken  off. 
While  Fairfax  suppressed  the  risings  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital,  Oliver  routed  the  Welsh  insurgents,  and,  lend- 
ing their  castles  in  ruins,  marched  against  the  Scots.  His 
troops  were*few,  when  compared  with  the  invaders  ;  but  bo 
was  little  in  the  habit  of  counting  his  enemies.  The  Scot- 
tish army  was  utterly  destroyed.  A  change  in  the  Scottish 
government  followed.  An  administration,  hostile  to  the 
King,  was  fomv^  at  Edinburgh ;  and  Cromwell,  more  than 
ever  the  darling  of  his  soldiers,  returned  in  triumph  to  London. 

And  now  a  design,  to  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war,  no  man  would  have  dared  to  allude,  and  which  was 

YOIi.  I.  H 
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CHAP,     not  less  inconsistent  with  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenai] 

, ]'   _^  than  with  the  old  law  of  England,  began  to  take  a  distiiu 

Proceed-  form.  The  austere  warriors  who  ruled  the  nation  had,  durin 
a^8t  the  some  months,  meditated  a  fearful  vengeance  on  the  capirv 
King.  King.     When  and  how  the  scheme  originated ;  whether  i 

spread  from  the  general  to  the  ranks,  or  from  ihe  wks  t 
the  general ;  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  policy  iumi| 
fanaticism  as  a  tool,  or  to  fanaticism  bearing  down  policy  witl 
headlong  impulse,  are  questions  which,  even  at  this  day,  can 
not  be  answered  with  perfect  confidence.  It  seems,  haweyeE 
on  the  whole,  probable  that  he  who  seemed  to  lead  was  reallj 
forced  to  follow,  and  that,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  anothei 
great  occasion  a  few  years  later,  he  sacrifice  his  own  jtidg- 
ment  and  his  own  inclinations  to  the  wishes  of  the  armj. 
For  the  power  which  he  had  called  into  existence  was  a  powei 
which  even  he  could  not  always  control ;  and,  that  he  mighi 
ordinarily  command,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  some- 
times obey.  He  publicly  protested  ihat  he  was  no  mover  in 
the  matter,  that  the  first  steps  had  been  taken  without  his 
privity,  that  he  could  not  advise  the  Parliament  to  strike  the 
blow,  but  that  he  submitted  his  own  feelings  to  the  force  of 
circumstances  which  seemed  to  him  to  indicate  the  purposes 
of  Providence;  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  consider  these 
professions  as  instances  of  the  hypocrisy  which  is  vulgarly 
imputed  to  him.  But  even  those  who  pronounce  him  a  hypo- 
crite will  scarcely  venture  to  call  him  a  fooL  They  are  there- 
fore boimd  to  show  that  he  had  some  purpose  to  serve  by 
secretly  stimulating  the  army  to  take  that  course  whioh  he 
did  not  venture  openly  to  recommend.  It  would  be  aibsurd 
to  suppose  that  he,  who  was  never  by  his  respectable  enemies 
represented  as  wantonly  cruel  or  implacably  vindictive,  would 
huve  taken  the  most  important  step  of  his  life  under  ttie  in- 
flaonce  of  mere  malevolence.  He  was  far  too  wise  a  man  no* 
to  know,  when  he  consented  to  shed  that  august  blood,  that 
he  A^as  doing  a  deed  which  was  inexpiable,  and  which  would 
move  the  grief  and  horror,  not  only  of  the  Boyalists,  but  of  nine 
tenths  of  those  who  had  stood  by  the  Parliament.  Whatevei 
visions  may  have  deluded  others,  he  was  assuredly  dreaming 
neither  of  a  republic  on  the  antique  pattern,  nor  of  the  mil- 
lennial reign  of  the  Saints.  If  he  already  aspired  to  be  him- 
self the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  it  was  plain  that  Charlef 
the  First  was  a  less  formidable  competitor  than  Charles  the 
Second  would  be.    At  the  moment  of  the  death  of  Charles  th< 
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ft  the  loyalty  of  every  Cavalier  would  be  transferred,  nnim- 
ed,  to  Charles  the  Second.  Charles  the  First  was  a  captive: 
rl£»  the  Second  would  be  at  liberty,  Charles  the  First 
an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  to  a  large  proportion 
lioee  who  yet  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  slaying  him : 
ries  the  Second  would  excite  all  the  interest  which  be- 
^  to  distressed  youth  and  innocence.  It  is  impossible  to 
ew  that  considerations  so  obvious,  and  so  important,  es- 
^  4Jie  most  profound  politician  of  that  age.  The  truth 
lat  Cromwell  had,  at  one  time,  meant  to  mediate  between 
throne  and  the  Parliament  and  to  reorganise  the  dis- 
ited  State  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  under  the  sanction 
he  royal  name.  In  this  design  he  persisted  tiU  he  was 
ipelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  refractory  temper  of  the  soi- 
ls, and  by  the  incurable  duplicity  of  the  King.  A  party 
\he  camp  began  to  clamour  for  the  head  of  the  traitor, 
>  was  for  treating  with  Agag.  Conspiracies  were  formed, 
eats  of  impeachment  were  loudly  uttered.  A  mutiny  broke 
f  which  all  the  vigour  and  resolution  of  Oliver  could  hardly 
IL  And  though,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  severity  and 
dness,  he  succeeded  in  restoring  order,  he  saw  that  it 
dd  be  in  the  highest  degree  difficult  and  perilous  to  con- 
d  against  the  rage  of  warriors,  who  regarded  the  fallen 
ftnt  as  their  foe,  and  as  the  foe  of  their  God.  At  the  same 
e  it  became  more  evident  than  ever  that  the  King  could 
;  be  trusted.  The  vices  of  Charles  had  grown  upon  him. 
By  were,  indeed,  vices  which  difficulties  and  perplexities 
lerally  bring  out  in  the  strongest  light.  Cunning  is  the 
jural  defence  of  the  weak.  A  prince  therefore,  who  is  ha- 
aally  a  deceiver  when  at  the  height  of  power,  is  not  likely 
learn  frankness  in  the  midst  of  embarrassments  and  dis- 
Bses.  Charles  was  not  only  a  most  unscrupulous  but  a  most 
lucky  dissembler.  There  never  was  a  politician  to  whom 
many  frauds  and  falsehoods  were  brought  home  by  unde- 
ible  evidence.  He  publicly  recognised  the  Houses  at  West- 
Qster  as  a  legal  Parliament,  and  at  the  same  time,  made  a 
?ate  minute  in  council  declaring  the  recognition  null.  He 
)licly  disclaimed  all  thought  of  calling  in  foreign  aid  against 
people :  he  privately  solicited  aid  from  France,  from  Den- 
rk,  and  from  Lorraine.  He  publicly  denied  that  he  employed 
»ist8 :  at  the  same  time  he  privately  sent  to  his  generals 
sctions  to  employ  every  Papist  that  would  serve.  He  pub- 
r  took  the  sacrament  at  Oxford,  as  a  pledge  that  he  never 
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CHAP,     would  even  connive  at  Popery.     He  privately  assured  his  wifi^ 

^^  ^ ,   that  he  intended  to  tolerate  Popery  in  England ;  and  he  ttO 

thorised  Lord  Glamorgan  to  promise  that  Popery  should  h 
established  in  Ireland.  Then  he  attempted  to  clear  himiel 
at  his  agent's  expense.  Glamorgan  received,  in  the  Boja 
handwriting,  reprimands  intended  to  be  read  by  others,  anj 
eulogies  which  were  to  be  seen  only  by  himself.  To  such  u 
extent,  indeed,  had  insincerity  now  tainted  the  King's  whok 
nature,  that  his  most  devoted  friends  could  not  refrain  froit 
complaining  to  each  other,  with  bitter  grief  and  shame,  of  Ui 
crooked  poUtics.  His  defeats,  they  said,  gave  them  less  pdbi 
than  his  intrigues.  Since  he  had  been  a  prisoner,  there  wai 
no  section  of  the  victorious  party  which  had  not  been  the  dtk 
ject  both  of  his  flatteries  and  of  his  machinations :  but  nefSf 
was  he  more  unfortunate  than  when  he  attempted  at  once  t9 
cajole  and  to  undermine  Cromwell. 

Cromwell  had  to  determine  whether  he  would  put  to  hazaid- 
the  attachment  of  his  party,  the  attachment  of  his  army,  hii 
own  greatness,  nay  his  own  life,  in  an  attempt  which  wonl^ 
probably  have  been  vain,  to  save  a  prince  whom  no  engage* 
ment  could  bind.  With  many  struggles  and  misgivings,  aiid 
probably  not  without  many  prayers,  the  decisifbn  was  mads; 
Charles  was  left  to  his  fate.  The  military  saints  resolved 
that,  in  defiance  of  the  old  laws  of  the  realm,  and  of  tha 
almost  universal  sentiment  of  the  nation,  the  King  shouli 
expiate  his  crimes  with  his  blood.  He  for  a  time  expected 
a  death  like  that  of  his  unhappy  predecessors,  Edwaj^l  tbe 
Second  and  Bichard  the  Second.  But  he  was  in  no  danger 
of  such  treason.  Those  who  had  him  in  their  gripe  were  nofc 
»  midnight  stabbers.     What  they  did  they  did  in  order  that  it 

might  be  a  spectacle  to  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  it  might 
be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance.  Tliey  enjoyed  kee^y 
the  very  scandal  which  they  gave.  That  the  ancient  consti* 
tution  and  the  public  opinion  of  England  were  directly 
opposed  to  regicide  made  regicide  seem  strangely  fascinating 
to  a  pai-ty  bent  on  effecting  a  complete  political  and  social 
revolution.  In  order  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  it  waa 
necessary  that  they  should  first  break  in  pieces  every  part  of 
the  machinery  of  the  government;  and  this  necessity  was 
rather  agreeable  than  painful  to  them.  The  Commons  passed 
a  vote  tending  to  accommodation  with  the  King.  The  soldiers 
excluded  the  majority  by  force.  The  Lords  unanimousljf 
rejected  the  proposition  that  the  King  should  be  brought  ic 
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L    Their  house  was  instantly  closed.     No  court,  known     CHAP, 
he  law,  wonld  take  on  itself  the  office  of  jndging  the         \'     . 
itain  of  justice.     A  reyolutionarfr  tribunal  was  created, 
t  tribunal  pronounced  Charles  a  tyrant,   a  traitor,  a 
derer,  and  a  public  enemy ;  and  his  head  was  serered  His  ez«ni- 
1  his  shoulders,  before  thousands  of  spectators,  in  front  ^^* 
lie  banqueting  hall  of  his  own  palace. 
1  no  long  time  it  became  manifest  that  those  political  and 
rious  zealots,  to  whom  this  deed  is  to  be  ascribed,  had 
mitted,  not  only  a  crime,  but  an  error.     They  had  given 
.  prince,  hitherto  known  to  his  people  chiefly  by  his  faults, 
>pportunity  of  displaying,  on  a  great  theatre,  before  the 
}  of  all  nations  and  all  ages,  some  qualities  which  irre- 
ibly  call  forth  the  admiration  and  love  of  mankind,  the 
li  spirit  of  a  gallant  gentleman,  the  patience  and  meekness 
Ek  penitent  Christian.     Nay,  they  had  so  contrived  their 
snge  that  the  very  man  whose  life  had  been  a  series  of 
hds  on  the  liberties  of  England  now  seemed  to  die  a 
rtyr  in  the  cause  of  those  liberties.     No  demagogue  ever ' 
3^^'"^  such  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  as   the 
itive  King,  who,  retaining  in  that  extremity  all  his  regal 
;nity,  and  confronting  death  with  dauntless  courage,  gave 
erance  to  the  feelings  of  his  oppressed  people,  manfully 
used  to  plead  before  a  court  unknown  to  the  law,  appealed 
m  military  violence  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
ted  by  what  right  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  purged 
its  most  respectable  members  and  the  House  of  Lords 
prived  of  its  legislative  fdnctions,  and  told  his  weeping 
arers  that  he  was  defending,  not  only  his  own  cause,  but 
eirs.    His  long  misgovemment,  his  inniunerable  perfidies, 
ire  forgotten.     His  memory  was,  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
ajority  of  his  subjects,  associated  with  those  free  institu- 
yoB  which  he  had,  during  many  years,  laboured  to  destroy : 
r  those  free  institutions  had  perished  with  him,  and,  amidst 
je  mournful  silence  of  a  community  kept  down  by  arms, 
id  been  defended  by  his  voice  alone.     From  that  day  began 
reaction  in-favo:ur  of  monarchy  and  of  the  exiled  house,  a 
iction  which  never  ceased  till  the  throne  had  again  been 
>  np  in  all  its  old  dignity. 

4t  first,  however,  the  slayers  of  the  King  seemed  to  have 
ived  new  energy  from  that  sacrament  of  blood  by  which 
y  had  bound  themselves  closely  together,  and  separated 
mselves  for  ever  from  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen. 
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CK<\P.  England  was  declared  a  commonwealth.  The  House  d 
^  ]'  _•  Commons,  reduced  to  a  small  number  of  members^  wiV 
nominally  the  supreme  power  in  the  state.  In  &cty  the  anaj 
and  its  great  chief  governed  everything.  Oliver  had  nuUk 
his  choice.  He  had  kept  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers,  and  had 
broken  with  almost  every  other  class  of  his  fellow  citiiant, 
Beyond  the  limits  of  his  camps  and  fortresses  he  ooald 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  party.  Those  elements  of  foam 
which,  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  had  appeared  arrajad 
against  each  pther,  were  combined  against  him;  all  tlw 
Cavaliers,  the  great  majority  of  the  Soundheads,  the  Angli* 
can  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Eoman  CathoKo 
Church,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland.  Yet  such  was  Ui 
genius  and  resolution  that  he  was  able  to  overpower  anil 
crush  everything  that  crossed  his  path,  to  make  himself  mora 
absolute  master  of  his  country  than  any  of  her  legitimaiv 
Kings  had  been,  and  to  make  his  country  more  dreaded  and 
respected  than  she  had  been  during  many  generations  under 
the  rule  of  her  legitimate  Kings. 

England  had  already  ceased  to  struggle.  But  the  two  other 
kingdoms  which  had  been  governed  by  the  Stuarts  were  host3e 
to  the  new  republic.  The  Independent  party  was  equaDj 
odious  to  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland  and  to  the  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland.  Both  those  countries,  lately  in  rebellioii 
against  Charles  the  First,  now  acknowledged  tiie  authorii^ 
of  Charles  the  Second. 
Subjup-  But  everything  yielded  to  the  vigour  and  ability  of  Crom- 
land^and*"  ^^'  ^  a  few  months  he  subjugated  Ireland,  as  Ireland  had 
Scotland,  never  been  subjugated  during  the  five  centuries  of  slaughter 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  la.nding  of  the  first  Norman 
settlers.  He  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  that  conflict  of  races 
and  religions  which  had  so  long  distracted  the  island,  by 
making  the  English  and  Protestant  population  decidedly 
predominant.  For  this  end  he  gave  the  rein  to  the  fierce 
enthusiasm  of  his  followers,  waged  war  resembling  that  which 
Israel  waged  on  the  Canaanites,  smote  the  idolaters  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  so  that  great  cities  were  left  without  in- 
habitants, drove  many  thousands  to  the  Continent,  shipped 
off  many  thousands  to  the  West  Indies,  and  supplied  the  void 
thus  made  by  pouring  in  numerous  colonists,  of  Saxon  blood, 
and  of  Calvinistic  faith.  Strange  to  say,  under  that  iron 
rule,  the  conquered  country  began  to  wear  an  outward  fiicc 
of  prosperity.     Districts,  which  had  recently  been  as  wild  at 
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Sioee  where  the  first  white  settlers  of  Coimeoticnt  were  con-  CHAP 
Bending  with  the  red  men,  were  in  a  few  years  transformed  ^ 
iato  ihe  likeness  of  Kent  and  Norfolk.  New  buildings,  roads. 
Hid  plantations  were  everywhere  seen.  The  rent  of  estates 
(006  &st ;  and  soon  the  English  landowners  began  to  com- 
pfaun  that  they  were  met  in  erery  market  by  the  products  of 
beland,  and  to  clamour  for  protecting  laws. 

From  Ireland  the  Tictorious  chief,  who  was  now  in  name, 
IS  he  had  long  been  in  reality.  Lord  Gleneral  of  the  armies 
if  the  Commonwealth,  turned  to  Scotland.  The  young  King 
fas  there.  He  had  consented  to  profess  himself  a  Presby- 
iuian,  and  to  subscribe  the  Covenant;  and,  in  return  for 
hese  concessions,  the  austere  Puritans  who  bore  sway  at 
idinboigh  had  permitted  him  to  assmne  the  crown,  and  to 
lold,  under  their  inspection  and  control,  a  solemn  and 
ndancholy  court.  This  mock  royalty  was  of  short  duration. 
\n.  two  great  battles  Cromwell  annihilated  the  military  force 
it  Scotland.  Charles  fled  for  his  life,  and^  with  extreme 
iifficulty,  escaped  the  fate  of  his  father.  The  ancient  Iring- 
bm  of  the  Stuarts  was  reduced,  for  the  first  time,  to  pro- 
bund  submission.  Of  that  independence,  so  manfully  de- 
Tended  against  the  piightiest  and  ablest  of  the  Plantagenets, 
DO  vestige  was  left.  The  English  Parliament  made  laws  for 
Scotland.  English  judges  held  assizes  in  Scotland.  Even 
that  stubborn  Church,  which  has  held  its  own  against  so 
many  governments,  scarce  dared  to  utter  an  audible  murmur. 

Thus  far  there  had  been  at  least  the  semblance  of  harmony  Expuliio 
between  the  warriors  who  had  subjugated  Ireland  and  Scot-  p^^^j^^^ 
land  and  the  politicians  who  sate  at  Westminster :  but  the  mmt. 
alliance  which  had.  been  cemented  by  danger  was  dissolved 
by  victory.     The  Parliament  forgot  that  it  was  but  the  crea- 
tare  of  the  army.     The  army  was  less  disposed  than  ever  to 
sobmit  to  the  dictation  of  the  Parliament.     Indeed  the  few 
members  who  made  up  what  was  contemptuously  called  the 
Bump  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  no  more  claim  than  the 
militaiy  chiefs  to  be  esteemed  the  representatives  of  the 
nation.     The  dispute  was  soon  brought  to  a  decisive  issue. 
Cromwell  filled  the  House  with  armed  men.     The  Speaker 
mw  pulled  out  of  his  chair,  the  mace  taken  from  the  table? 
•he  room  cleared,  and  the  door  locked.     The  nation,  which 
oved  neither  of  the  contending  parties,  but  which  was  forced, 
1  its  own  despite,  to  respect  the  capacity  and  resolution  ot 
le  General,  looked  on  with  patience,  if  not  with  compla^®^^^* 
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CHAP.         King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  had  now  in  turn  been  YtOb 

, ^ .   quished  and  destroyed ;  and  Cromwell  seemed  to  be  left  thfl 

sole  heir  of  the  powers  of  all  three.  Yet  were  certain  limitfti 
tions  still  imposed  on  him  by  the  very  army  to  which  he  owed 
his  immense  authority.  That  singular  body  of  men  was,  fd 
the  most  part,  composed  of  zealous  republicans.  In  the  aol 
of  enslaving  their  country,  they  had  deceived  themselves  into 
the  belief  that  they  were  emancipating  her.  The  book  whidi 
they  most  venerated  famished  them  with  a  precedent  which 
was  frequently  in  their  mouths.  It  was  true  tiiat  the  ignorant 
and  ungrateful  nation  murmu^^  against  its  deliverers.  Evet 
so  had  another  chosen  nation  murmured  against  the  leader 
who  brought  it,  by  painful  and  dreary  paths,  from  the  house 
of  bondage  to  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Yet 
had  that  leader  rescued  his  brethren  in  spite  of  themselves; 
nor  had  he  shnmk  from  making  terrible  examples  of  thoee 
who  contemned  the  proffered  freedom,  and  pined  for  the 
fleshpots,  the  taskmasters,  and  the  idolatries  of  Egypt.  The 
object  of  the  warlike  saints  who  surrounded  Cromwell  was 
the  settlement  of  a  free  and  pious  commonwealth.  For  that 
end  they  were  ready  to  employ,  without  scruple,  any  means, 
however  violent  and  lawless.  It  was  not  impossible,  there* 
fore,  to  establish  by  their  aid  a  dictatorship  such  as  no  King 
had  ever  exercised :  but  it  was  probable  that  their  aid  would 
be  at  once  withdrawn  from  a  ruler  who,  even  under  strict 
constitutioniU  restraints,  should  venture  to  assume  the  kingly 
iijune  and  dignity. 

The  sentiments  of  Cromwell  were  widely  different.  He  was 
not  what  he  had  been  ;  nor  would  it  be  just  to  consider  the 
change  which  his  views  had  undergone  as  the  effect  merely 
of  selfish  ambition.  He  had,  when  he  came  up  to  the  Long 
Parliament,  brought  with  him  from  his  niral  retreat  littlo 
knowledge  of  books,  no  experience  of  great  affairs,  and  a  tem- 
per galled  by  the  long  tyranny  of  the  government  and  of  the 
hierarchy.  He  had,  during  the  thirteen  years  which  followed, 
gone  through  a  political  education  of  no  common  kind.  He 
had  been  a  chief  actor  in  a  succession  of  revolutions.  He 
had  been  long  the  soul,  and  at  last  the  head,  of  a  party.  He 
had  commanded  armies,  won  battles,  negotiated  treaties, 
subdued,  pacified,  and  regulated  kingdoms.  It  would  have 
been  strange  indeed  if  his  notions  had  been  still  the  same  as 
in  the  days  when  his  mind  was  principally  occupied  by  hU 
fields  and  Ids  religion,  and  when  the  greatest  events  whicl 
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versified  the  course  of  his  life  were  a  cattle  fair  or  a  prayer  CHAP. 
eeting  at  Huntingdon.  He  saw  that  some  schemes  of  in-  ^'  ^ 
yration  for  which  he  had  once  been  zealous,  whether  good 
•  bad  in  themselves,  were  opposed  to  the  general  feeling  of 
le  conntry,  and  that,  if  he  persevered  in  those  schemes,  he 
id  nothing  before  him  but  constant  troubles,  which  must  be 
tppressed  by  the  constant  use  of  the  sword.  He  therefore 
iBhed  to  restore,  in  all  essentials,  that  ancient  constitution 
rliicli  the  majority  of  the  people  had  always  loved,  and  for 
rhich  they  now  pined.  The  course  afterwards  taken  by 
Conk  was  not  open  to  Cromwell.  The  memory  of  one 
srrible  day  separated  the  great  regicide  for  ever  from  the 
Souse  of  Stuart.  What  remained  was  that  he  should  mount 
fhe  ancient  English  throne,  and  reign  according  to  the  ancient 
Xnglish  poKty.  If  he  could  effect  this,  he  might  hope  that  the 
noonds  of  the  lacerated  State  would  heal  &st.  Great  numbers 
tf  honest  and  quiet  men  would  speedily  rally  round  him. 
f  Those  Boyalists  whose  attachment  was  rather  to  iustitutions 
^  than  to  persons,  to  the  kingly  office  than  to  King  Charles 
:  ,tte  First  or  King  Charles  the  Second,  would  soon  kiss  the 
I  land  of  King  Oliver.  The  peers,  who  now  remained  sullenly 
I  ai  their  country  houses,  and  refused  to  take  any  part  in  pub- 
f  Sc  affiiirs,  would,  when  summoned  to  their  House  by  the 
I  writ  of  a  King  in  possession,  gladly  resume  their  ancient 
^fimctions.  Northimiberland  and  Bedford,  Manchester  and 
^  Pembroke,  would  be  proud  to  bear  the  crown  and  the  spurs, 
the  sceptre  and  the  globe,  before  the  restorer  of  aristocracy. 
A  sentiment  of  loyalty  would  gradually  bind  the  people  to 
the  new  dynasty ;  and,  on  the  decease  of  the  founder  of  that 
:  dynasty,  tie  royal  dignity  might  descend  with  general  acqui- 
i  eaeence  to  his  posterity. 

The  ablest  Boyalists  were  of  opinion  that  these  views  were 
correct,  and  that,  if  Cromwell  had  been  permitted  to  follow 
his  own  judgment,  the  exiled  line  would  never  have  been  re- 
itored.  But  his  plan  was  directly  opposed  to  the  feelings  of 
,  the  only  class  which  he  dared  not  offend.  The  name  of  King 
I  was  hateful  to  the  soldiers.  Some  of  them  were  indeed  un- 
willing to  see  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  any  single 
person.  The  great  majority,  however,  were  disposed  to  sup- 
port their  general,  as  elective  first  magistrate  of  a  common- 
wealth, against  all  factions  which  might  resist  his  authority : 
hnt  they  would  not  consent  that  he  should  assume  the  regal 
title,  or  that  the  dignity,  which  was  the  just  reward  of  his 
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CHAP,  personal  merit,  should  be  declared  hereditary  in  his  fiunil) 
~_  /  _  All  that  was  left  to  him  was  to  give  to  the  new  republic 
constitution  as  like  the  constitution  of  the  old  monarchy  s 
the  army  would  bear.  That  his  elevation  to  power  mig^ 
not  seem  to  be  merely  his  own  act,  he  convoked  a  counci 
composed  partly  of  persons  on  whose  support  he  could  dfi 
pend,  and  partly  of  persons  whose  opposition  he  might  sali^ 
defy.  This  assembly,  which  he  called  a  Parliament,  aoi 
which  the  populace  nicknamed,  firom  one  of  the  most  con^ 
cuous  members,  Barebone's  Parliament,  after  exposing  itad 
during  a  short  time  to  the  public  contempt,  surrendered  bod 
to  the  Gleneral  the  powers  which  it  had  received  fix>m  him 
and  left  him  at  liberty  to  frame  a  plan  of  government. 
J  2^^^  His  plan  bore,  firom  the  first,  a  considerable  resemblance  ic 
of  Oliyer  the  old  English  constitution :  but,  in  a  few  years,  he  though! 
Cromwell.  {^  g^f^  to  proceed  further,  and  to  restore  abnost  every  part  a 
the  ancient  system  under  new  names  and  forms.  The  title  a 
Khig  was  not  revived :  but  the  kingly  prerogatives  wen 
intrusted  to  a  Lord  High  Protector,  ^e  sovereign  wai 
called  not  His  Majesty,  but  His  Highness.  He  was  nol 
crowned  and  anointed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  wai 
solemnly  enthroned,  girt  with  a  sword  of  state,  clad  in  a  roix 
of  purple,  and  presented  with  a  rich  Bible,  in  Westminstei 
Hall.  His  office  was  not  declared  hereditary:  but  he  wai 
permitted  to  name  his  successor ;  and  none  could  doubt  thai 
he  would  name  his  son. 

A  House  of  Commons  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  nem 
polity.  In  constituting  this  body,  the  Rx)tector  showed  a 
wisdom  and  a  public  spirit  which  were  not  duly  appreciated 
by  his  contemporaries.  The  vices  of  the  old  representative 
system,  though  by  no  means  so  serious  as  they  afterwards 
became,  had  already  been  remarked  by  farsighted  men. 
Cromwell  reformed  that  system  on  the  same  principles  oii 
which  Mr.  Pitt,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  attempted 
to  reform  it,  and  on  which  it  was  at  length  reformed  in  om 
own  times.  Small  boroughs  were  disfranchised  even  mow 
unsparingly  than  in  1832  ;  and  the  number  of  coimty  mem 
bers  was  greatly  increased.  Very  few  unrepresented  towni 
had  yet  grown  into  importance.  Of  those  towns  the  mos 
considerable  were  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Halifax.  Bepre 
sentatives  were  given  to  all  three.  An  addition  was  ntiade  t 
the  number  of  the  members  for  the  capital.  The  electiv 
franchise  was  placed  on  such  a  footing  that  every  man  of  suk 
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tfemee,  whether  poonooood  of  freehold  estates  in  land  or  not,  CHAP, 
kd  a  Tote  tat  the  county  in  which  he  resided.  A  few  .  ^'  ^ 
ftotchmea  and  a  few  of  tiie  TingliRh  colonists  settled  in  Ire- 
kad  were  smnmcned  to  the  assemUy  which  was  to  legislate, 
i  Westminater,  fer  erery  part  of  the  British  isles. 
To  create  a  House  of  Lords  was  a  less  easy  task.  Demo- 
ney  does  not  require  the  support  of  prescription.  Monarchy 
as  often  stood  without  that  support.  But  a  patrician  order 
ithe  wosk  of  time.  Oliyerfound  already  existing  a  nobility, 
patent^  highly  considered,  and  as  popular  with  the  conmion- 
ttj  as  any  nobility  has  eyer  been.  Had  he,  as  King  of 
ingland,  commanded  the  peers  to  meet  him  in  Ptoliament 
^cording  to  the  old  usage  of  the  realm,  many  of  them  would 
mdoubtedly  have  obeyed  the  calL  This  he  could  not  do; 
flod  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  offered  to  the  chiefs  of 
Qastrious  femilies  seats  in  his  new  senate.  They  conceived 
hat  they  could  not  accept  a  nomination  to  an  upstart  as- 
lembly  without  renouncing  their  birthright  and  betraying 
iieir  order.  The  Protector  was,  therefore,  under  the  neces- 
iHj  of  filling  his  Upper  House  with  new  men  who,  during 
the  late  stirring  times,  had  made  themselves  conspicuous. 
Hub  was  the  least  happy  of  his  contrivances,  and  displeased 
lU  parties.  The  Levellers  were  angry  with  him  for  institut- 
ing a  privileged  class.  The  multitude,  which  felt  respect 
ind  fondness  for  the  great  historical  names  of  the  land, 
langhed  without  restraint  at  a  House  of  Lords,  in  which 
hickj  draymen  and  shoemakers  were  seated,  to  which  few  of 
the  old  nobles  were  invited,  and  from  which  almost  all  those 
old  nobles  who  were  invited  turned  disdainfully  away. 

How  Oliver's  Parliaments  were  constituted,  however,  was 
practically  of  little  moment :  for  he  possessed  the  means  of 
conducting  the  administration  without  their  support,  and  in 
defiance  of  their  opposition.  His  wish  seems  to  have  been 
to  govern  constitutionally,  and  to  substitute  the  empire  of  the 
laws  for  that  of  the  sword.  But  he  soon  foimd  that,  hated 
M  he  was,  both  by  Boyalists  and  Presbyterians,  he  could  be 
safe  only  by  being  absolute.  The  first  House  of  Commons 
^hich  tiie  people  elected  by  his  command,  questioned  his 
kuthoriiy,  and  was  dissolved  without  haviog  passed  a  single 
ct.  His  second  House  of  Commons,  though  it  recognised 
im  as  Protector,  and  would  gladly  have  made  him  King, 
3stinately  refused  to  acknowledge  his  new  Lords.     He  had 
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no  course  left  but  to  dissolve  the  Parliament.      "  God,"  1 
exclaimed,  at  parting,  "  be  judge  between  you  and  me  I " 

Yet  was  the  energy  of  the  Protector's  administration  i 
nowise  relaxed  by  these  dissensions.  Those  soldiers  wb 
would  not  suffer  him  to  assume  the  kingly  title  stood  by  hii 
when  he  ventured  on  acts  of  power,  as  high  as  any  Englia 
King  has  ever  attempted.  The  government,  therefore,  thoug 
in  form  a  republic,  was  in  truth  a  despotism,  moderated  on] 
by  the  wisdom,  the  sobriety,  and  the  magnanimity  of  the  dei 
pot.  The  country  was  divided  into  military  districts.  Thoi 
districts  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Major  G^eral 
Every  insurrectionary  movement  was  promptly  put  down  an 
pimished.  The  fear  inspired  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  in  a 
strong,  steady,  and  expert  a  hand,  quelled  the  spirit  both  c 
Cavaliers  and  Levellers.  The  loyal  gentry  declared  that  the 
were  still  as  ready  as  ever  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  old  gc 
vetnment  and  the  old  dynasty,  if  there  were  the  slightef 
hope  of  success :  but  to  rush,  at  the  head  of  their  servin 
men  and  tenants,  on  the  pikes  of  brigades  victorious  in 
hundred  battles  and  sieges,  would  be  a  frantic  waste  of  in 
nocent  and  honourable  blood.  Both  Eoyalists  and  Bepul 
]icans,  having  no  hope  in  open  resistance,  began  to  revoh 
dark  schemes  of  assassination :  but  the  Protector's  intelli 
gence  was  good :  his  vigilance  was  imremitting ;  and,  when 
ever  he  moved  beyond  the  walls  of  his  palace,  the  draw 
swords  and  cuirasses  of  his  trusty  bodyguards  encompasse 
him  thick  on  every  side. 

Had  he  been  a  cruel,  licentious,  and  rapacious  prince,  th 
nation  might  have  found  courage  in  despair,  and  might  haT 
made  a  convulsive  effort  to  free  itself  from  military  domina 
tion.  But  the  grievances  which  the  country  suffered,  thoug 
such  as  excited  serious  discontent,  were  by  no  means  sue 
as  impel  great  masses  of  men  to  stake  their  lives,  their  foi 
tunes,  and  the  welfare  of  their  families  against  fearful  oddi 
The  taxation,  though  heavier  than  it  had  been  under  th 
Stuarts,  was  not  heavy  when  compared  with  that  of  th 
neighbouring  states  and  with  the  resources  of  Englam 
Property  was  secure.  Even  the  Cavalier,  who  refrained  fix)] 
giving  disturbance  to  the  new  settlement,  enjoyed  in  peac 
whatever  the  civil  troubles  had  left  him.  The  laws  wei 
violated  only  in  cases  where  the  safety  of  the  Protector 
person  and  government  was  concerned.  Justice  was  adm 
nistered  betwe'jn  man  and  man  with  an  exactness  and  purii 
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i>t  before  known.     Under  no  English  government  since  the  I    CHAP, 
leformation,  had  there  been  so  little  religious  persecution.!  .      \  ^^ 
he  nnfortonate  Boman  Catholics,  indeed,  were  held  to  be! 
uurcely  within  the  pale  of  Christian  charity.     But  the  clergy 
f  the  fallen  Anglican  Church  were   suffered  to   celebrate 
heir  worship  on  condition  that  they  wotdd  abstain  from 
Beaching  about  politics.     Even  the  Jews,  whose  public  wor-  . 
ihip  had,  ever  since  the  thirteenth  century,  been  interdicted, 
irere,  in  spite  of  the  strong  opposition  of  jealous  traders  and 
bnatical  theologians,  permitted  to  buUd  a  synagogue  in 
London. 

The  Protector's  foreign  policy  at  the  same  time  extorted 
"ttie  ungracious  approbation  of  tiiose  who  most  detested  him. 
Ihe  Cavaliers  could  scarcely  refirain  from  wishing  that  one 
who  had  done  so  much  to  raise  the  fame  of  the  nation  had 
been  a  legitimate  King ;  and  the  Bepublicans  were  forced  to 
own  that  the  tyrant  suffered  none  but  himself  to  wrong  his 
country,  and  that,  if  he  had  robbed  her  of  liberty,  he  had  at 
least  given  her  glory  in  exchange.     After  half  a  century 
daring  which  England  had  been  of  scarcely  more  weight  in 
European  politics  than  Venice  or  Saxony,  she  at  once  became 
ihe  most  formidable  power  in  the  world,  dictated  terms  of 
peace  to  the  United  Provinces,  avenged  the  common  injuries 
of  Christendom  on  the  pirates  of  Barbary,  vanquished  the 
Spaniards  by  land  and  sea,  seized  one  of  the  finest  West  In- 
dian islands,  and  acquired  on  the  Flemish  coast  a  fortress- 
wUch  consoled  the  national  pride  for  the  loss  of  Calais.     She  . 
Tias  supreme  on  the  ocean.     She  was  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
testant interest.     All  the  reformed  Churches  scattered  over      ^ 
Boman  Catholic  kingdoms  acknowledged  Cromwell  as  their 
guardian.      The  Huguenots  of  Languedoc,   the   shepherds 
who,  in  the  hamlets  of  the  Alps,  professed  a  Protestantism 
older  than  that  of  Augsburg,  were  secured  from  oppression 
by  the  mere  terror  of  his  great  name.     The  Pope  himself 
was  forced  to  preach  humanity  and  moderation  to  Popish 
princes.     For  a  voice  which  seldom  threatened  in  vain  had 
declared  that,  unless   favour  were  shown   to  the  people   of 
God,  the  English  guns  should  be  heard  in  the  Castle  of  Saint 
Angelo.     In  truth,  there  was  nothing  which  Cromwell  had, 
for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  his  family,  so  much  reason  to 
desire  as  a  general  religious  war  in  Europe.     In  such  a  war 
he  must  have  been  the  captain  of  the  Protestant  armies. 
The  heart  of  England  would  have  been  with  him.     His  vie- 
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CHAP,     tories  would  have  been  hailed  with  an  unanimous  enthuni 

,^.4^ .   unknown  in  the  country  since  the  rout  of  the  Armada, 

would  have  eflTaced  the  stain  which  one  act,  condemned 

the  general  voice  of  the  nation,  has  left  on  his  splendid  & 

^   Unhappily  for  him  he  had  no  opportunity  of  displaying 

.'  admirable  military  talents,  except  against  the  inhabitant 

the  British  isles. 

While  he  lived  his  power  stood  firm,  an  object  of  min^ 
aversion,  admiration,  and  dread  to  his  subjects.  Few  ind 
loved  Us  government ;  but  those  who  hated  it  most  ha 
it  less  than  they  feared  it.  Had  it  been  a  worse  govemmi 
it  might  perhaps  have  been  overthrown  in  spite  of  all 
strength.  Had  it  been  a  weaker  government,  it  wo 
certainly  have  been  overthrown  in  spite  of  all  its  mei 
But  it  had  moderation  enough  to  abstain  fix>m  those 
pressions  which  drive  men  mad;  and  it  had  a  force  1 
energy  which  none  but  men  driven  mad  by  oppression  wo 
venture  to  encounter. 
Olirer  ruc-  It  has  often  been  affirmed,  but  with  little  reason,  ti 
2i^^^  Oliver  died  at  a  time  fortunate  for  his  renown,  and  that 
his  life  had  been  prolonged,  it  would  probably  have  dot 
amidst  disgraces  and  disasters.  It  is  certain  that  hew 
to  the  last,  honortred  by  his  soldiers,  obeyed  by  the  irh 
population  of  the  British  islands,  and  dreaded  by  all  foiei 
powers,  that  he  was  laid  among  the  ancient  sovereigni 
England  with  funeral  poinp  such  as  London  had  never  beA 
seen,  and  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bichard 
quietly  as  any  King  had  ever  been  succeeded  by -any  Prii 
of  Wales. 

During  five  months,  the  administration  of  Bichard  Cio 
well  went  on  so  tranquilly  and  regularly  that  all  Eurc 
believed  him  to  be  firmly  established  on  the  chair  of  sti 
In  truth  his  situation  was  in  some  respects  much  more  i 
vantageous  than  that  of  his  father.  The  young  man  k 
made  no  enemy.  His  hands  were  unstained  by  civil  bloi 
The  Cavaliers  themselves  allowed  him  to  be  an  honest,  got 
natured  gentleman.  The  Presbyterian  party,  powerful  hi 
in  numbers  and  in  wealth,  had  been  at  deadly  feud  with  i 
late  Protector,  but  was  disposed  to  regard  the  presi 
Protector  with  favour.  That  party  had  always  been  desire 
to  see  the  old  civil  polity  of  the  realm  restored  with  m 
clearer  definitions  and  some  stronger  safeguards  forpuh 
liberty,  bbt  had  many  reasons  for  dreading  the  restorati 
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1  family.     Bichard  was  the  Tery  man  for  politicians     CHAP, 
description.      His   hnmanitj,   ingennousness,   and         ^  ^. 

the  mediocrity  of  his  abiUties,  and  the  docility  ^ 

ich  he  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  persons  wiser  *^ 
iself,  admirably  qualified  him  to  be  ih€  heart  of  ay  ^^ 
lonarchy.  ^. 

hue  it  seemed  highly  probable  that  he.would,  dyier 
Ttion  of  able  adyisers,  e£Eect  what  hia^father  had 
d  in  Tain.  A  Parliament  was  caU^  and  the  writs 
ected  after  the  old  fashion.  The  small  boroughs 
id  recently  been  disfranchised  regained  their  lost 
:  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Halifax  ceased  to  return 
;  and  the  county  of  York  was  again  limited  to  two 

It  may  seem  strange  to  a  generation  which  has 
ited  almost  to  madness  by  the  question  of  parlia- 
reform  that  great  shires  and  towns  should  have 
1  with  patience,  and  even  with  complacency,  to  this 
but  though  speculative  men  might,  even  in  that 
3m  the  vices  of  the  old  representative  system,  and 
hat  those  vices  would,  sooner  or  later,  produce 
radical  evil,  the  practical  evil  had  not  yet  been  felt, 
representative  system,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
ed  on  soimd  principles,  was  not  popular.  Both  the 
which  it  originated,  and  the  dfects  which  it  had 
f  prejudiced  men  against  it.  It  had  sprung  from 
ddence.  It  had  been  fruitfol  of  nothing  but  dis- 
Qie  whole  nation  was  sick  of  government  by  the 
id  pined  for  government  by  the  law.  The  restoration, 
f  even  of  anomalies  and  abuses,  which  were  in  strict 
ty  with  the  law,  and  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
1,  gave  general  satisfaction. 

f  the  Commons  there  was  a  strong  opposition, 
5  {>artly  of  avowed  Republicans,  and  partly  of  con- 
oyalists  :  but  a  large  and  steady  majority  appeared 
cmrable  to  the  plan  of  reviviExg  the  old  civil  consti- 
nder  a  new  dynasty.  Bichard  was  solemnly  re- 
as  first  magistrate.  The  Commons  not  only  con- 
>  transact  business  with  Oliver's  Lords,  but  passed 
sknowledging  the  right  of  those  nobles  who  had,  in 
troubles,  taken  the  side  of  public  liberty,  to  sit  in 
sr  House  of  Parliament  without  any  new  creation, 
br  the  statesmen  by  whose  advice  Bichard  acted 
i  BUooesafuL    Almost  all  the  ports  of  the  gcfweramaxt 
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CHAP,     were  now  constituted  as  they  had  been  constitute  at  ti 
^  .  commencement  of  the  civil  war.    Had  the  Protector  and  ti 

Parliament  been  suffered  to  proceed  imdisturbed,  there  ci 
\>e  little  doubt  that  an  order  of  things  similar  to  that  whic 
was  afterwards  established  under  the  House  of  Hanom 
would  have  been  established  under  the  House  of  Cromwd 
But  there  was  in  the  state  a  power  more  than  sufficient  t 
deal  with  Protector  and  Parliament  together.  Over  th 
soldiers  Bichard  had  no  authority  except  that  which  h 
derived  from  the  great  name  which  he  had  inherited.  E 
had  never  led  them  to  victory.  He  had  never  even  boni 
arms.  All  his  tastes  and  habits  were  pacific.  Nor  were  hi 
opinions  and  feelings  on  religious  subjects  approved  by  th 
military  saints.  That  he  was  a  good  man  he  evinced  b 
proofs  more  satisfactory  than  deep  groans  or  long  sermooi 
by  humility  and  suavity  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  hmni; 
greatness,  and  by  cheerful  resignation  imder  cruel  wrong 
and  misfortunes:  but  the  cant  then  common  in  ever 
guardroom  gave  him  a  disgust  which  he  had  not  always  tli 
prudence  to  conceal.  The  officers  who  had  the  principf 
influence  among  the  troops  stationed  near  London  were  nc 
his  friends.  They  were  men  distinguished  by  valour  an 
conduct  in  the  field,  but  destitute  of  the  wisdom  and  civ 
courage  which  had  been  conspicuous  in  their  deceased  leadei 
Some  of  them  were  honest,  but  fanatical.  Independents  an 
EepubUcans.  Of  this  class  Fleetwood  was  the  representative 
Others  were  impatient  to  be  what  Oliver  had  been.  Hi 
rapid  elevation,  his  prosperity  and  glory,  his  inauguration  i 
the  HaU,  and  his  gorgeous  obsequies  in  the  Abbey,  ha 
inflamed  their  imagination.  They  were  as  well  bom  as  h 
and  as  well  educated:  they  could  not  imderstand  why  the 
were  not  as  worthy  to  wear  the  purple  robe,  and  to  wield  th 
sword  of  state ;  and  they  pursued  the  objects  of  their  wi] 
ambition,  not,  like  him,  with  patience,  vigilance,  sagacit; 
'  and  determination,  but  with  the  restlessness  and  irresolutio 
characteristic  of  aspiring  mediocrffyl  Smong  these  feebJ 
copies  of  a  great  original  the  most  conspicuous  was  Lamber 
Fall  of  On  the  very  day  of  Richard's  accession  the  officers  bega 

Richard      ^  couspirc  asfainst  their  new  master.      The  erood  undei 

and  revival  x  c?  o 

of  the         standing  which  existed   between   him  and  his   Parliamei 

Long  Pap-    hastened  the  crisis.     Alarm  and  resentment  spread  throug 

^        the  camp.     Both  the  religious  and  the  professional  feeling 

of  the  army  were  deeply  woimded.     It  seemed  that  H 
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Independents  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  CHAP, 
fat  the  men  of  the  sword  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  men  ]'  ^ 
;flf  tiie  gown.  A  coalition  wus  formed  between  the  military 
:Mi]econtent8  and  the  republican  minority  of  the  House  of 
Aniimons.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Bichard  could 
hiTe  triumphed  over  that  coalition,  even  if  he  had  inherited 
Us  fiftther's  dear  judgment  and  iron  courage.  It  is  certain 
that  simplicity  and  meekness  like  his  were  not  the  qualities 
irhich  the  conjuncture  required.  He  fell  ingloriously,  and 
nthout  a  struggle.  He  was  used  by  the  army  as  an  instru- 
nent  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  tihe  Parliament,  and  was 
Bttn  contemptuously  thrown  aside.  The  officers  gratified 
Bieir  republican  allies  by  declaring-that  the  expulsion  of  the 
Sump  had  been  illegal,  and  by  inviting  that  assembly  to 
lesome  its  functions.  The  old  Speaker  and  a  quorum  of  the 
dd  members  came  together,  and  were  proclaimed,  amidst 
tte  scarcely  stifled  derision  and  execration  of  the  whole 
Bition,  the  supreme  power  in  the  commonwealth.  It  was  at 
liie  same  time  expressl^r  declared  that  there  should  be  no  first 
iBsgistrate,  and  no  House  of  Lords. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  last.     On  the  day  on  Second  ex- 
which  the  long  Parliament  revived,  revived  also  its  old  quarrel  ^jj^^^ 
wiQi  the  army.     Again  the  Bump  forgot  that  it  owed  its  Parlia- 
existence  to  the  pleasure  of  the  soldiers,  and  began  to  treat  ™^^ 
them  as  subjects.    Again  the  doors  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  closed  by  military  violence ;  and  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, named  by  the  officers,  assumed  the  direction  of  aSiEiirs. 

Meanwhile  tiie  sense  of  great  evils,  and  the  strong  appro- 
lioision  of  still  greater  evils  close  at  hand,  had  at  length 
I  produced  an  alliance  between  the  Cavaliers  and  the  Presby- 
i  terians.     Some  Presbyterians  had,  indeed,  been  disposed  to 
foch  an  alliance  even  before  the  death  of  Charles  the  First : 
.  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  Eichard  Cromwell  that  the 
whole  party  became  eager  for  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
''•  lumse.    There  was  no  longer  any  reasonable  hope  that  the 
I  dd  constitution  could  be  reestablished  under  a  new  dynasty. 
[  One  choice  only  was  left,  the  Stuarts  or  the  army.     The 
I  banished  family  had  committed  great  faults  ;   but  it  had. 
dearly  expiated  those  faults,  and  had  undergone  a  long,  ajid, 
it  might  be  hoped,  a  salutary  training  in  the  school  of  adver- 
ulj.    It  was  probable  that  Charles  the  Second  would  take 
warning  by  the  fate  of  Charles  the  First.     But,  be  this  as  it 
m^ht,  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  country  were  snca 

TOL.  I.  I 
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CHAP,  thaty  in  order  to  avert  them,  some  opinions  might  wcQ  bi 
^_  /  ^  compromised,  and  some  risks  might  well  be  incurred.  I 
seemed  but  too  likely  that  England  would  faU  nnder  the  mxm 
odious  and  degrading  of  all  kinds  of  government,  under  | 
government  uniting  aU  the  evils  of  despotism  to  all  the  efiK 
of  anarchy.  Anything  was  preferable  to  the  yoke  of  a  foeji 
cession  of  incapable  and  inglorions  tyrants,  raised  to  poirai^' 
like  the  Deys  of  Barbary,  by  military  revolutions  recuxxxiig 
at  short  intervals.  Lambert  seemed  likely  to  be  the  fint  tf 
these  rulers ;  but  within  a  year  Lambert  might  give  place  tl: 
Desborough,  and  Desborough  to  Ilarrison.  As  often  as  iht 
truncheon  was  transferred  from  one  feeble  hand  to  anotbflif 
the  nation  would  be  piUaged  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  a 
fresh  donative  on  the  troops.  If  the  Presbyterians  ob^ 
nately  stood  aloof  from  the  Boyalists,  the  state  was  lofti 
and  men  might  well  doubt  whether,  by  the  combined  ezertiaiii, 
of  Presbyterians  and  Boyalists,  it  could  be  saved.  For  tiii 
dread  of  that  invincible  army  was  on  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island ;  and  the  Cavaliers,  taught  by  a  hundred  disasfannui 
fields  how  little  numbers  can  effect  against  discipline,  W€ie 
even  more  completely  cowed  than  the  Boundheads. 
The  army  I  ^While  the  soldiers  remained  united,  all  the  plots  and  risings 
^j3^p^  of  the  malecontents  were  ineflFectual.  But  a  few  days  after 
into  Eng-  the  second  expulsion  of  the  Bump,  came  tidings  which  glad« 
dened  the  hearts  of  all  who  were  attached  either  to  monarchy 
or  to  liberty.  That  mighty  force  which  had,  during  many 
years,  acted  as  one  man,  and  which,  while  so  acting,  Imd 
been  found  irresistible,  was  at  length  divided  against  itselfL 
The  army  of  Scotland  had  done  good  service  to  the  Ck>mmon- 
wealth,  and  was  in  the  highest  state  of  ef&ciency.  It  had 
borne  no  part  in  the  late  revolutions,  and  had  seen  them  with 
indignation  resembling  the  indignation  which  the  Bomaii 
legions  posted  on  the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates  felt,  when 
they  learned  that  the  empire  had  been  put  up  to  sale  by  the 
Preetorian  Guards.  It  was  intolerable  that  certain  regiments 
should,  merely  because  they  happened  to  be  quartered  near 
Westminster,  take  on  themselves  to  make  and  unmake  several 
governments  in  the  course  of  half  a  year.  If  it  were  fit  that 
the  state  should  be  regulated  by  the  soldiers,  those  soldien 
who  upheld  the  English  ascendency  on  the  north  of  the 
Tweed  were  as  well  entitled  to  a  voice  as  those  who  garri- 
soned the  Tower  of  London.  There  appears  to  have  been 
less  fanaticism  among  the  troops  stationed  in  Scotland  than 


land. 
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I  any  other  part  of  the  army ;  and  their  general,  George  CHAT, 
[bnk,  was  himself  the  very  opposite  of  a  zealot.  He  had,  at  \'  ^ 
16  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  borne  arms  for  the  King, 
id  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Bonndheads,  had  then  accept^ 
commission  from  the  Parliament,  and,  with  very  slender 
(etensions  to  saintship,  had  raised  himself  to  high  commands 
f  his  courage  and  professional  skilL  He  had  been  an  useM 
arrant  to  both  the  Protectors,  had  quietly  acquiesced  when 
le  officers  at  Westminster  pulled  down  Bichard  and  restored 
le  Long  Parliament,  and  would  perhaps  have  acquiesced  as 
iietly  in  the  second  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament,  if 
le  provisional  government  had  abstained  from  giving  him 
inse  of  offence  and  apprehension.  For  his  nature  was  cau- 
ovs  and  somewhat  sluggish ;  nor  was  he  at  aU  disposed  to 
uaid  sure  and  moderate  advantages  for  the  chance  of 
ytaining  even  the  most  splendid  success.  He  seems  to  have 
Kn  impelled  to  attack  ih§  new  rulers  of  the  Commonwealth 
88  by  tie  hope  that,  if  he  overthrew  them,  he  should  become 
reat,  than  by  the  fear  that,  if  he  submitted  to  them,  he 
Mjold  not  even  be  secure.  "Whatever  were  his  motives,  he 
eclared  himself  the  champion  of  the  oppressed  civil  power, 
sfosed  to  acknowledge  the  usurped  authority  of  the  pro- 
isiomd  government,  and,  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand 
eterans,  marched  into  England. 

This  step  was  the  signal  for  a  general  explosion.  The 
leople  everywhere  refused  to  pay  taxes.  The  apprentices  of 
he  City  assembled  by  thousands  and  clamoured  for  a  free 
Parliament.  The  fleet  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  declared 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  soldiers.  The  soldiers,  no  longer 
mder  the  control  of  one  commanding  mind,  separated  into 
lurtions.  Every  regiment,  afraid  lest  it  should  be  left  alone 
i  mark  for  the  vengeance  of  the  oppressed  nation,  hastened 
k)  make  a  separate  peace.  Lambert,  who  had  hastened  north- 
iraid  to  encounter  the  army  of  Scotland,  was  abandoned  by 
m  troops,  and  became  a  prisoner.  During  thirteen  years 
he  civil  power  had,  in  every  conflict,  been  compelled  to  yield 
0  the  military  power.  The  military  power  now  humbled 
self  before  the  civil  power.  T^  Eump,  generally  hated  and 
sspised,  but  still  the  only  body  in  the  country  which  had  any 
low  of  legal  authority,  returned  again  to  the  house  from 
hich  it  had  been  twice  ignominiously  expelled. 

In  the  mean  time  Mfi^  was  advancing  towards  London. 
Tierever  he  came,  the  gentry  flocked  round  him,  imploring 

I2 
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CFAP.  him  to  use  his  power  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  aiix 
\  .  liberty  to  the  distracted  nation.  The  (Jeneral,  coldblooded, 
taciturn,  zealous  for  no  poUty  and  for  no  religion,  maintained 
an  impenetrable  reserve.  What  were  at  this  time  his  plans, 
and  whether  he  had  any  plan,  may  weU  be  doubted.  His  great 
object,  apparently,  was  to  keep  himself,  as  long  as  possible, 
free  to  choose  between  several  lines  of  action.  Such,  indeed, 
is  commonly  the  policy  of  men  who  are,  like  him,  distingpiished 
rather  by  wariness  than  by  farsightedness.  It  yras  probeUy 
not  till  he  had  been  some  days  in  the  capital  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind.  The  cry  of  the  whole  people  was  for  a 
free  Parliament ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  Parlia- 
ment really  free  would  instantly  restore  the  exiled  fiunily. 
The  Bump  and  the  soldiers  were  still  hostile  to  the  House  of 
Stuart.  But  the  Bump  was  imiversally  detested  and  despised. 
The  power  of  the  soldiers  was  indeed  still  formidable,  but 
had  been  greatly  diminished  by  discord.  They  had  no  head. 
They  had  recently  been,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  arrayed 
against  each  other.  On  the  very  day  before  Monk  reached 
London,  there  was  a  fight  in  the  Strand  between  the  cavalry 
and  the  infantry.  An  imited  army  had  long  kept  down  a 
divided  nation ;  but  the  nation  was  now  united,  and  the  army 
was  divided. 
Monkde-  During  a  short  time  the  dissimulation  or  irresolution  ol 
ff^P^^  Monk  kept  all  parties  in  a  state  of  painful  suspense.  Ak 
lUment  length  he  broke  silence,  and  declared  for  a  free  Parliament. 
As  soon  as  his  declaration  was  known,  the  whole  nation 
was  wild  with  delight.  Wherever  he  appeared  thousand! 
thronged  round  him,  shouting  and  blessing  his  name.  The 
bells  of  all  England  rang  joyously :  the  gutters  ran  with  ale ; 
and,  night  after  night,  the  sl^  five  miles  round  London 
was  reddened  by  innumerable  bonfires.  Those  Presbyterian 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  many  yean 
before  been  expelled  by  the  army,  returned  to  their  seats, 
and  were  hailed  with  acclamations  by  great  multitudes, 
which  filled  Westminster  Hall  and  PaJace  Yard.  The 
Independent  leaders  no  longer  dared  to  show  their  fibces  in 
the  streets,  and  were  scarcely  safe  within  their  own  dwell- 
ings. Temporary  provision  was  made  for  the  government: 
writs  were  issued  for  a  general  election;  and  then  that 
memorable  Parliament,  which  had,  in  the  course  of  twenty 
eventfiil  years,  experienced  every  variety  of  fortune,  whidk 
had  triumphed  over  its  sovereign,  which  had  been  enslaved 
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egraded  by  its  serrants,  nsMch  had  been  twice  ejected     CBAP. 
wioe  restored,  solemnlT  decreed  its  own  dissolution.  ^^  ^ 

i  result  of  the  elections  was  such  as  might  hare  been  GcMxml 
ted  fit>m  the  temper  of  the  nation.  The  new  House  of  ^^J^**  ^ 
ions  consisted,  with  few  exceptions,  of  persons  firiendl j 
t  rojal  fiunil J.  The  Presbyterians  formed  the  majority. 
at  there  would  be  a  restoration  now  seemed  almost 
JQ ;  but  whether  there  would  be  a  peaceable  restoration 
[latter  of  painftd  doubt.  The  soldiers  were  in  a  gloomy 
SkTage..mood.  They  hated  the  title  of  King.  They 
~  the  name  of  Stuart  They  hated  Presbyterianism 
9  and  Prelacy  more.  They  saw  with  bitter  indignation 
the  dose  of  their  long  domination  was  approaching, 
hat  alife  of  inglorious  toil  and  penuij  was  before  them, 
attributed  their  ill  fortune  to  the  weakness  of  some 
mis,  and  to  the  treason  of  others.  One  hoxur  of  their 
ed  Oliver  might  even  now  restore  the  glory  which  had 
rted.  Betrayed,  disunited,  and  left  without  any  chief 
horn  they  could  confide,  they  were  yet  to  be  dreaded. 
IS  no  light  thing  to  encounter  the  rage  and  despair  of 
thousand  fighting  men,  whose  backs  no  enemy  had  ever 
Monk,  and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  were  well 
e  that  the  crisis  was  most  perilous.  They  employed 
r  art  to  soothe  and  to  divide  the  discontented  warriors. 
\ie  same  time  vigorous  preparation  was  made  for  a  con- 
The  army  of  Scotland,  now  quartered  in  London,  was 
in  good  humour  by  bribes,  praises,  and  promises.  The 
thy  citizens  grudged  nothing  to  a  red  coat,  and  were 
ed  so  liberal  of  their  best  vrine,  that  warlike  saints 
i  sometimes  seen  in  a  condition  not  very  honourable 
sr  to  their  religious  or  to  their  military  character, 
e  refractory  regiments  Monk  ventured  to  disband.  In 
meantime  the  greatest  exertions  were  made  by  the  pro- 
nal  government,  with  the  strenuous  aid  of  the  whole 
'  of  the  gentry  and  magistracy,  to  organise  the  militia, 
very  county  tiie  trainbands  were  held  ready  to  march ; 
this  force  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  a  hundred 
twenty  thousand  men.  In  Hyde  Park  twenty  thousand 
ens,  well  armed  and  accoutred,  passed  in  review,  and 
red  a  spirit  which  justified  the  hope  that,  in  case  of 
^  they  would  fight  manfully  for  their  shops  and  firesides, 
fleet  was  heartily  with  the  nation.  It  was  a  stirring 
,  a  time  of  anxiety,  yet  of  hope.     The  prevailing  opinion 
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CHAP,     was  that  England  wonld  be  delivered,  but  not  without  a  < 
.    -  \'  _.  perate  and  bloody  struggle,  and  that  the  class  which  hac 


long  ruled  by  the  sword  would  perish  by  the  sword. 

Happily  tiie  dangers  of  a  conflict  were  averted.  TI 
was  indeed  one  moment  of  extreme  periL  Lambert  esca 
from  his  confinement,  and  called  his  comrades  to  arms.  ' 
flame  of  civil  war  was  actually  rekindled ;  but  by  proi 
and  vigorous  exertion  it  was  trodden  out  before  it  had  t 
to  spread.  The  luckless  imitator  of  Cromwell  was  agai 
prisoner.  The  fidlure  of  his  enterprise  damped  the  spiri 
the  soldiers ;  and  they  sullenly  resigned  themselves  to  tl 
fate 

TheResto-  The  new  Parliament,  which,  having  been  called  with 
the  royal  writ,  is  more  accurately  described  as  a  Convent 
met  at  Westminster.  The  Lords  repaired  to  the  hall,  fi 
which  they  had,  during  more  than  eleven  years,  been 
eluded  by  force.  Both  Houses  instantly  invited  the  Kin^ 
return  to  his  country.  He  was  proclaimed  with  pomp  n€ 
before  known.  A  gallant  fleet  convoyed  him  from  HoU 
to  the  coast  of  Kent.  When  he  landed,  the  clifb  of  Dc 
were  covered  by  thousands  of  gazers,  among  whom  8car< 
one  could  be  found  who  was  not  weeping  with  delig 
The  journey  to  London  was  a  continued  triumph.  '. 
whole  road  from  Bochester  was  bordered  by  booths  i 
tents,  and  looked  like  an  interminable  fair.  Everywli 
flags  were  flying,  beUs  and  music  sounding,  wine  and 
flowing  in  rivers  to  the  health  of  him  whose  return  was 
return  of  peace,  of  law,  and  of  freedom.  But  in  the  mi 
of  the  general  joy,  one  spot  presented  a  dark  and  threat 
ing  aspect.  On  Blackheath  the  army  was  drawn  up 
welcome  the  sovereign.  He  smiled,  bowed,  and  exten< 
his  hand  graciously  to  the  Ups  of  the  colonels  and  maj< 
But  all  his  courtesy  was  vain.  The  countenances  of 
soldiers  were  sad  and  lowering ;  and  had  they  given  waj 
their  feelings,  the  festive  pageant  of  which  they  reluctar 
made  a  part  would  have  had  a  mournful  and  bloody  e 
But  there  was  no  concert  among  them.  Discord  and 
fection  had  left  them  no  confidence  in  their  chiefs  or  in  ei 
other.  The  whole  array  of  the  City  of  London  was  un 
arms.  Numerous  companies  of  militia  had  assembled  h 
various  parts  of  the  realm,  under  the  command  of  Ic 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  to  welcome  the  Sling.  That  gi 
day  closed  in  peace ;  and  the  restored  wanderer  reposed  i 
in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

history  of  England,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  is     CHAP, 
history  of  the  transformation  of  a  limited  monarchy,  ,     ^^-  ^ 
bitated   after  the  fashion  of  the   middle  ages,  into  a  Conduct  of 
jed  monarchy  suited  to  that  more  advanced  state  of  so-  y^^^^** 
'  in  which  the  public  charges  can  no  longer  be  borne  by  the  Honse 
estates  of  the  crown,  and  in  which  the  public  defence  can  ^^J'^ 
mger  be  entrusted  to  a  feudal  militia.     We  have  seen  centred, 
the  politicians  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Long  Par- 
ent made,  in  1642,  a  great  effort  to  accomplish  this 
ige  by  transferring,  directly  and  formally,  to  the  estates    - 
le  reaJm  the  choice  of  ministers,  the  command  of  the 
f,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  whole  executive  ad- 
istration.     This  scheme  was,  perhaps,  the  best  that  could 
I  be  contrived :  but  it  was  completely  disconcerted  by  the 
■se  which  the  civil  war  took.     The  Houses  triumphed,  it 
ue ;  but  not  till  after  such  a  struggle  as  made  it  necessary 
hem  to  call  into  existence  a  power  which  they  coxdd  not 
lol,  and  which  soon  began  to  domineer  over  all  orders 
all  parties.     During  a  few  years,  the  evils  inseparable 
I  military  government  were,  in  some  degree,  mitigated 
he  wisdom  and  magnanimity  of  the  great  man  who  held 
supreme  command.     But,  when  the  sword,  which  he  had 
d^  with  energy  indeed,  but  with  energy  always  guided 
;ood  sense  and  generally  tempered  by  good  nature,  had 
ed  to  captains  who  possessed  neither  his  abilities  nor 
rirtues,  it  seemed  too  probable  that  order  and  liberty 
Id  perish  in  one  ignominious  ruin. 

hat  ruin  was  happily  averted.  It  has  been  too  much  the 
rtice  of  writers  zealous  for  freedom  to  represent  the  Ees- 
tion  as  a  disastrous  event,  and  to  condemn  the  folly  or 
ness  of  that  Convention  which  recalled  the  royal  family 
lont  exacting  new  securities  against  maladministration. 
36  who  hold  this  language  do  not  comprehend  the  real 
je  of  the  crisis  which  followed  the  deposition  of  Richard 
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CHAP. 
II. 


Abolition 
of  tenures 
by  knight 
service. 


CromweU.  England  was  in  imminent  danger  of  £dling  nndor 
the  tyranny  of  a  succession  of  small  men  raised  up  and  pulled 
down  by  niilitary  caprice.  To  deliver  the  country  from  iha 
domination  of  the  soldiers  was  the  first  object  <^  every  en- 
lightened patriot :  but  it  was  an  object  which,  while  the 
soldiers  were  united,  the  most  sanguine  could  scarcely  erpeA 
to  attain.  On  a  sudden  a  gleam  of  hope  appeared.  Genenl 
was  opposed  to  general,  army  to  army.  On  the  use  whidi 
might  be  made  of  one  auspicious  moment  depended  the  futue 
destiny  of  the  nation.  Our  ancestors  used  that  moment  well 
They  forgot  old  injuries,  waved  petty  scruples,  adjourned  to 
a  more  convenient  season  all  dispute  about  the  reforms  whidi 
our  institutions  needed,  and  stood  together,  Cavaliers  and 
Boundheads,  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  in  firm  union, 
for  the  old  laws  of  the  land  against  military  despotism.  The 
exact  partition  of  power  among  King,  Lords,  and  C!ommoDS 
might  well  be  postponed  till  it  had  been  decided  whether 
England  should  be  governed  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commoxu, 
or  by  cuirassiers  and  pikemen.  Had  the  statesmen  of  the 
Convention  taken  a  di£ferent  course,  had  they  held  long  debates 
on  the  principles  of  government,  had  they  drawn  up  a  new 
constitution  and  sent  it  to  Charles,  had  conferences  been 
opened,  had  couriers  been  passing  and  repassing  during  some 
weeks  bet\veen  Westminster  and  the  Netherlands,  witii  pro- 
jects and  counterprojects,  replies  by  Hyde  and  rejoinders  by 
Prynne,  the  coalition  on  which  the  public  safety  depended 
would  have  been  dissolved :  the  Presbyterians  and  Eoyalisti 
would  certainly  have  quarrelled :  the  military  fiEUstions  might 
possibly  have  been  reconciled;  and  the  misjudging  firiends 
of  liberty  might  long  have  regretted,  under  a  rule  worse  than 
that  of  the  worst  Stuart,  the  golden  opportunity  which  had 
been  suffered  to  escape. 

The  old  civil  polity  was,  therefore,  by  the  general  consent 
of  both  the  great  parties,  reestablished.  It  was  again  exactly 
what  it  had  been  when  Charles  the  First,  eighte^  years  be- 
fore, withdrew  from  his  capital.  All  those  acts  of  the  Long 
Parliament  which  had  received  the  royal  assent  were  admitted 
to  be  still  in  full  force.  One  fresh  concession,  a  concession 
in  which  the  Cavaliers  were  even  more  deeply  interested  than 
the  Boundheads,  was  easily  obtained  from  the  restored  King. 
The  military  tenure  of  land  had  been  originally  created  as  a 
means  of  national  defence.  But  in  the  course  of  ages  what- 
ever was  useful  in  the  institution  had   disappeared:  and 
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lothing  was  left  but  ceremomes  and  grievances.     A  landed     CHAP. 

proprietor  who  held  an  estate  under  the  crown  by  knight  , ^'  _,^ 

service, — and  it  was  thns  that  most  of  the  soil  of  England  was 
held, — ^had  to  pay  a  large  fine  on  coming  to  his  property. 
He  could  not  alienate  one  acre  without  purchasing  a  license. 
When  he  died,  if  his  domains  descended  to  an  infant,  the 
sovereign  was  guardian,  and  was  not  only  entitled  to  great 
part  of  the  nmts  during  the  minority,  but  could  require  the 
ward,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  marry  any  person  of  suitable 
rank.  The  chief  bait  which  attracted  a  needy  sycophant  to 
the  court  was  the  hope  of  obtaining^  as  the  reward  of  servility 
and  flattery,  a  royal  letter  to  an  heiress.  These  abuses  had 
perished  with  the  monarchy.  That  they  should  not  revive  with 
it  was  the  wish  of  every  landed  gentleman  in  the  kingdom. 
They  were,  therefore,  solemnly  abolished  by  statute ;  and  no 
relic  of  the  ancient  tenures  in  chivalry  was  suffered  to  remain, 
excejyt  those  honorary  services  which  are  still,  at  a  coronation, 
rendered  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign  by  some  lords  of  manors. 

The  troops  were  now  to  be  disbanded.  Fifty  thousand  Ditband- 
men,  accustomed  to  the  profession  of  arms,  were  at  once  S^,ii^, 
thrown  on  the  world :  and  experience  seemed  to  warrant  the  ^^ 

belief  that  this  change  would  produce  much  misery  and  crime, 
fliat  the  discharged  veterans  would  be  seen  begging  in  every 
street,  or  that  they  would  be  driven  by  hunger  to  pillage. 
^But  no  such  result  followed.  In  a  few  months  there  remained 
not  a  trace  indicating  that  the  most  formidable  army  in  the 
world  had  just  been  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  the  community. 
The  Boyalists  themselves  confessed  that,  in  every  department 
of  honest  industry,  the  discarded  warriors  iMrospered  beyond 
other  men,  that  none  was  charged  with  any  theft  or  robbery, 
that  none  was  heard  to  ask  an  alms,  and  that,  if  a  baker,  a 
mason,  or  a  waggoner  attracted  notice  by  his  diligence  and 
sobriety,  he  was  in  all  probability  one  of  Oliver's  old  soldiers. 
I  The  military  tyranny  had  passed  away ;  but  it  had  left 
deep  and  enduring  traces  in  the  public  mind.  The  name  of 
standing  army  was  long  held  in  abhorrence  :  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  this  feeling  was  even  stronger  among  the  Cava- 
liers than  among  the  Boundheads.  It  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that,  when  our  country  was, 
fiwr  the  first  and  last  time,  ruled  by  the  sword,  the  sword  was 
in  the  hands,  not  of  her  legitimate  princes,  but  of  those  rebels 
who  slew  the  King  and  demolished  the  Church.  Had  a  prince, 
with  a  title  as  good  as  that  of  Charles,  commanded  an  army 
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CHAP,     as  good  OS  that  of  Cromwell,  there  would  have  been  little  hope 
^  ^'     .  indeed  for  the  liberties  of  England.     Happily  that  instniment 


by  which  alone  the  monarchy  could  be  made  absolute  became 
an  object  of  peculiar  horror  and  disgust  to  the  monarchical 
party,  and  long  continued  to  be  inseparably  associated  in  tbe 
imagination  of  Eoyalists  and  Prelatists  with  regicide  and 
field  preaching.  A  century  after  the  death  of  CromweU,  the 
Tories  still  continued  to  clamour  against  every  augmentation 
of  the  regular  soldiery,  and  to  sound  the  praise  of  a  natioDal 
militia.  So  late  as  the  year  1786,  a  minister  who  ei\]oyed  no 
common  measure  of  their  confidence  found  it  impossible  to 
overcome  their  aversion  to  his  scheme  of  fortifying  the  coast: 
nor  did  they  ever  look  vdth  entire  complacency  on  the  stand- 
ing army,  till  the  French  Eevolution  gave  a  new  direction  to 
their  apprehensions. 
Dispntei  The  coalition  which  had  restored  the  King  terminated  with 
the^^^d-  ^®  danger  from  which  it  had  sprung ;  and  two  hostile  par- 
head*  and  ties  again  appeared  ready  for  conflict.  Both,  indeed,  were 
^^^  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  inflicting  punishment  on  some 
unhappy  men  who  were,  at  that  moment,  objects  of  almost 
universal  hatred.  Cromwell  was  no  more ;  and  those  who 
had  fled  before  him  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with 
the  miserable  satisfaction  of  digging  up,  hanging,  quartering, 
and  burning  the  remains  of  the  greatest  prince  that  has  ever 
ruled  England.  Other  objects  of  vengeance,  few  indeed,  yet 
too  many,  were  found  among  the  republican  chiefs.  Soon, 
however,  the  conquerors,  glutted  with  the  blood  of  tiie  regi- 
cides, turned  against  each  other.  The  Soundheads,  while 
admitting  the  virtues  of  the  late  King,  and  while  condemn- 
ing the  sentence  passed  upon  him  by  an  illegal  tribunal,  yet 
maintained  that  his  administration  had  been,  in  many  things, 
unconstitutional,  and  that  the  Houses  had  taken  arms  against 
him  from  good  moti\es  and  on  strong  grounds.  The  mon- 
archy, these  politicians  conceived,  had  no  worse  enemy  than 
the  flatterer  who  exalted  the  prerogative  above  the  law,  who 
condemned  all  opposition  to  regal  encroachments,  and  who 
reviled,  not  only  Cromwell  and  Harrison,  but  Pym  and 
Hampden,  as  traitors.  K  the  King  vdshed  for  a  quiet  and 
prosperous  reign,  he  must  confide  in  those  who,  though  they 
had  drawn  the  sword  in  defence  of  the  invaded  privileges  of 
Parliament,  had  yet  exposed  themselves  to  the  rage  of  the 
soldiers  in  order  to  save  his  father,  and  had  taken  the  chief 
part  in  bringing  back  the  royal  family. 
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The  feelii^  of  the  Cavaliers  waa  widely  diflferent.     During     CHAP, 
eighteen  years  they  had,  through  all  vicissitudes,  been  faith-  .     ^^    . 
fbl  to  the  Crown.    Having  shared  the  distress  of  their  prince, 
were  they  not  to  share  his  triumph  P     Was  no  distinction  to 
be  made  between  them  and  the  disloyal  subject  who  had 
fought  against  his  rightful  sovereign,   who  had    adhered 
to  Bichaxd  Cromwell,  and  who  had  never  concurred  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  till  it  appeared  that  nothing  else 
could  save  the  nation  from  the  tyranny  ef  the  army  ?     Grant 
that  such  a  man  had,  by  his  recent  services,  fairly  earned  his 
pardon.     Yet  were  his  services,  rendered  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  the  toils  and  sufferings  of 
those  who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  P    Was 
he  to  be  ranked  with  men  who  had  no  need  of  the  royal 
clemency,  with  men  who  had,  in  every  part  of  their  lives, 
merited  the  royal  gratitude  ?    Above  all,  was  he  to  be  suf- 
fered to  retain  a  fortune  raised  out  of  the  substance  of  the 
rumed  defenders  of  the  throne  ?    Was  it  not  enough  that  his 
head  and  his  patrimonial  estate,  a  himdred  times  forfeited  to 
justice,  were  secure,  and  that  he  shared,  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  in  the  blessings  of  that  mild  government  of  which 
he  had  long  been  the  foeP     Was   it  necessary  that  he 
should  be  rewarded  for  his  treason  at  the  expense  of  men 
whose  only  crime  was  the  fidelity  with  which  they  had  ob- 
aerred  their  oath  of  allegiance.    And  what  interest  had  tlie 
Eing  in  gorging  his  old  enemies  with  prey  torn  firom  his  old 
friends  ?    What  confidence  could  be  placed  in  men  who  had 
^   opfosei  their  sovereign,  made  war  on  him,  imprisoned  him, 
imd  who,  even  now,  instead  of  hanging  down  their  heads  in 
shame  and  contrition,  vindicated  all  that  they  had  done,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  they  had  given  an  illustrious  proof  of 
loyalty  by  just  stopping  short  of  regicide?     It  was  true 
they  had  lately  assisted  to  set  up  the  throne  :  but  it  was  not 
less  true  that  they  had  previously  pulled  it  down,  and  that 
they  stiU  avowed  principles  which  might  impel  them  to  puU 
it  down  again.     Undoubtedly  it  might  be  fit  that  marks  of 
royal  approbation  shoxdd  be  bestowed  on  some  converts  who 
had  been  eminently  useful :  but  policy,  as  well  as  justice  and 
gratitude,  enjoined  .the  TTJTig  to  give  the  highest  place  in  his 
regard  to  those  who,  from  first  to  last,  through  good  and  evil, 
had  stood  by  his  house.    On  these  grounds  the  Cavaliers  very 
naturally  demanded  indemnity  for  all  that  they  had  suffered, 
and  preference   in  the   distribution  of  the  favours  of  the 
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CHAP.  Crown,  Some  violent  members  of  the  party  went  further, 
^_  /  ^  and  clamoured  for  large  categories  of  proscription. 
Religioui  The  political  feud  was,  as  usual,  exasperated  by  a  religious 
*"**  feud.  The  King  found  the  Church  in  a  singular  state.  A 
short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  his 
fiELther  had  given  a  reluctant  assent  to  a  bill,  strongly  sup- 
ported by  Falkland,  which  deprived  the  Bishops  of  their  seats 
in  the  House  of  Lords :  but  Episcopacy  and  the  Liturgy  had 
never  been  abolished  by  law.  The  Long  Parliament  how- 
ever, had  passed  ordinances  which  had  made  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  Church  government  and  in  public  worship.  The 
new  system  was,  in  principle,  scarcely  less  Erastian  than  that 
which  it  displaced.  The  Houses,  guided  chiefly  by  the  coun- 
sels of  the  accomplished  Selden,  had  determined  to  keep  the 
spiritual  power  strictly  subordinate  to  the  temporal  power. 
They  had  refused  to  declare  that  any  form  of  ecclesiastical 
polity  was  of  divine  origin ;  and  they  had  provided  that, 
from  all  the  Church  courts,  an  appeal  should  lie  in  the  last 
resort  to  Parliament.  With  this  highly  important  reserva- 
tion, it  had  been  resolved  to  set  up  in  England  a  hierarchy 
closely  resembling  that  which  now  exists  in  Scotland.  The 
authority  of  councils,  rising  one  above  another  in  regular 
gradation,  was  substituted  for  the  authority  of  Bishops  and 
Archbishops.  The  Liturgy  gave  place  to  the  Presbyterian 
Directory.  But  scarcely  had  the  new  regulations  been 
framed,  when  the  Independents  rose  to  supreme  influence  in 
the  state.  The  Lidependents  had  no  dispositfon  to  enforce 
the  ordinances  touching  classical,  provincial,  and  national 
synods.  Those  ordinances,  therefore,  were  never  carried  into 
full  execution.  The  Presbyterian  system  was  fully  esta- 
blished nowhere  but  in  Middlesex  and  Lancashire.  In  the 
other  fifty  counties  almost  every  parish  seems  to  have  been 
unconnected  with  the  neighbouring  parishes.  Li  some  dis- 
tricts, indeed,  the  ministers  formed  themselves  into  voluntary 
associations,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  help  and  counsel ;  but 
these  associations  had  no  coercive  power.  The  patrons  of 
livings,  being  now  checked  by  neitiier  Bishop  nor  Presby- 
tery, would  have  been  at  liberty  to  confide  the  cure  of  souls 
to  the  most  scandalous  of  mankind,  but  for  the  arbitrary  in- 
tervention of  Oliver.  He  established,  by  his  own  authority, 
a  board  of  commissioners,  called  Triers.  Most  of  these  per- 
sons were  Lidependent  divines ;  but  a  few  Presbyt^ian 
ministers  and  a  few  laymen  had  seats.     The  certificate  of  the 
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Criers  stood  in  the  place  both  of  institution  and  of  induction ;  CHAP. 
md  without  such  a  certificate  no  person  could  hold  a  bene-  ^  ^'  ^ 
ice.  This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  despotic  acts 
nrer  done  by  any  English  ruler.  Yet,  as  it  was  generally 
elt  that,  without  some  such  precaution,  the  country  would 
le  oreiTun  by  ignorant  and  drunken  reprobates,  bearing  the 
lame  and  receiving  the  pay  of  ministers,  some  highly  respect- 
ible  persons,  who  were  not  in  general  friendly  to  Cromwell, 
illowed  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  had  been  a  public  benefac- 
tor. The  presentees  whom  the  Triers  had  approved  took 
possession  of  the  rectories,  cultivated  the  glebe  lands,  col- 
lected the  tith:^,  prayed  without  book  or  surplice,  and  ad- 
ministered the  Eucharist  to  communicants  seated  at  long 
tables. 

Thus  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  realm  was  in  inextri- 
cable confusion.  Episcopacy  was  the  form  of  government  pre- 
■cribed  by  the  old  law  which  was  still  unrepealed.  The  form 
erf  government  prescribed  by  parliamentary  ordinance  was 
Presbyterian.  But  neither  the  old  law  nor  the  parliamentary 
ordinance  was  practically  in  force.  The  Church  actually 
established  may  be  described  as  an  irregular  body  made  up 
of  a  few  Presbyteries  and  many  Independent  congregations, 
which  were  all  held  down  and  held  together  by  the  authority 
of  the  government. 

Of  those  who  had  been  active  in  bringing  back  the  King, 
many  were  zealous  for  Synods  and  for  the  Directory,  and 
many  were  desirous  to  terminate  by  a  compromise  the  reli- 
gious dissensions  which  had  long  agitated  England.  Between 
the  bigoted  followers  of  Laud  and  the  bigoted  followers  of 
Enox  there  could  be  neither  peace  nor  truce :  but  it  did 
not  seem  impossible  to  effect  an  accommodation  between 
the  moderate  Episcopalians  of  the  school  of  Usher  and  the 
moderate  Presbyterians  of  the  school  of  Baiter.  The  mo- 
derate Episcopalians  would  admit  that  a  Bishop  might  law- 
fully be  assisted  by  a  council.  The  moderate  Presbyterians 
would  not  deny  that  each  provincial  assembly  might  lawfiilly 
have  a  permanent  president,  and  that  this  president  might 
lawfully  be  called  a  Bishop.  There  might  be  a  revised  Liturgy 
which  shoald  not  exclude  extemporaneous  prayer,  a  baptismal 
service  in  which  the  sign  of  the  cross  might  be  used  or 
omitted  at  discretion,  a  communion  service  at  which  the 
faithful  might  sit  if  their  consciences  forbade  them  to  kneel. 
But  to  no  such  plan  could  the  great  body  of  the  Cavaliers 
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CHAP,     listen  with  patience.     The  religions  members  of  that  paxtj 
^_     '     ^  were  conscientionsly  attached  to  the  whole  system  of  theu 
Church.     She  had  been  dear  to  their  murdered  King.     She 
had  consoled  them  in  defeat  and  penury.     Her  seryice,  so 
often  whispered  in  an  inner  chamber  during  the  season  ol 
trial,  had  such  a  charm  for  them  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
part  with  a  single  response.    Other  Boyalists,  who  made  little 
pretence  to  piety,  yet  loved  the  episcopal  church  because  she 
was  the  foe  of  tiieir  foes.     They  valued  a  prayer  or  a  cere- 
mony, not  on  account  of  the  comfort  which  it  conveyed  to 
themselves,  but  on  account  of  the  vexation  which  it  gave  tc 
the  Boundheads,  and  were  so  far  from  being  disposed  to  pur- 
chase union  by  concession  that  they  objected  to  conoessiQi] 
chiefly  because  it  tended  to  produce  imion. 
Unpopn-         Such  feelings,  though  blamable,  were  natural,  and  noi 
the?Mi-     'wholly  inexcusable.     The  Puritans  had  undoubtedly,  in  the 
tans.  day  of  their  power,  given  cruel  provocation.     They  ought  to 

have  learned,  if  from  nothing  else,  yet  from  their  own  discon- 
tents, from  their  own  struggles,  from  their  own  victory,  from 
the  fall  of  that  proud  hierarchy  by  which  they  had  been  so 
heavily  oppressed,  that,  in  England,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  to 
drill  the  minds  of  men  into  conformity  with  his  own  system 
of  theology.  They  proved,  however,  as  intolerant  and  as 
meddling  as  ever  Laud  had  been.  They  interdicted  under 
heavy  penalties  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  not 
only  in  churches,  but  even  in  private  houses.  It  was  a  crime 
in  a  child  to  read  by  the  bedside  of  a  sick  parent  one  of 
those  beautiful  collects  which  had  soothed  the  griefs  of  forty 
generations  of  Christians.  Severe  punishments  were  de- 
nounced against  such  as  should  presume  to  blame  the  Cal- 
vinistic  mode  of  worship.  Clergymen  of  respectable  character 
were  not  only  ejected  from  their  benefices  by  thousands,  but 
were  frequently  exposed  to  the  outrages  of  a  fanatical  rabble. 
Churches  and  sepulchres,  fine  works  of  art  and  curious  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  were  brutally  defaced.  The  Parliament 
resolved  that  all  pictures  in  the  royal  collection  which  con- 
tained representations  of  Jesus  or  of  the  Virgin  Mother 
should  be  burned.  Sculpture  fared  as  ill  as  painting.  Nymphs 
and  Graces,  the  work  of  Ionian  chisels,  were  delivered  over 
to  Puritan  stonemasons  to  be  made  decent.  Against  the 
>i  lighter  vices  the  ruling  faction  waged  war  with  a  zeal  little 
tempered  by  humanity  or  by  common  sense.     Sharp  lawi 
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rere  passed  against  betting.     It  was  enacted  that  adultery     CHAP, 
ihonld  be  punished  with  death.     The  illicit  intercourse  of  the  .     ^^'  _^ 
lexes,  even  where  neither  violence  nor  seduction  was  imputed, 
irhere  no  public  scandal  was  given,  where  no  conjugal  right 
ffZA  violated,  was  made  a  misdemeanour.   Public  amusements, 
bom  the  masques  which  were  exhibited  at  the  mansions  of 
the  great  down  to  the  wrestling  matches  and  grinning  matches 
on  village  greens,  were  vigorously  attacked.     One  ordinance 
directed  that  all  the  Maypoles  in  England  should  forthwith 
be  hewn  down.     Another  proscribed  all  theatrical  diversions. 
The  playhouses  were  to  be  dismantled,  the  spectators  fined, 
the  actors  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail.     Bopedancing,  puppet- 
shows,  bowls,  horseracing,  were  regarded  with  no  friendly 
eye.     But  bearbaiting,  then  a  favourite  diversion  of  high  and 
bw,  v^as  the  abomination  which  most  strongly  stirred  the 
wrath  of  the  austere  sectaries.     It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
their  antipathy  to  this  sport  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
feeling  which  has,  in  our  own  time,  induced  the  legislature  to 
interfere  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  beasts  against  the 
wanton  cruelty  of  men.     The  Puritan  hated  bearbaiting,  not 
because  it  gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure 
to  the  spectators.     Indeed,  he  generally  contrived  to  enjoy 
the  double  pleasure  of  tormenting  both  spectators  and  beax.^ 
Perhaps  no  single  circumstance  more  strongly  illustrates 
the  temper  of  the  precisians  than  their  conduct  respecting 
Christmas  day.    Christmas  had  been,  from  time  immemorial, 
the  season  of  joy  and  domestic  affection,  the  season  when 
fiunilies  assembled,  when  children  came  home  from  school, 

*  How  little  compassion  for  the  bear  But  some  of  Colonel  CromweU*s  forces 

had  to  do  vitli  the  matter  is  sufficiently  coming    by  accident    into    Uppingham 

piored  b^  the  followin^extract  from  a  town,   in  Rutland,   on  the  Loid*s  day, 

paper  entitled  A  perfect  IMumal  of  some  found  these  bears  playing  there  in  the 

FungM  of  Parliament,  and  from  other  usual  manner,  and,  m  the  height  of  their 

PkrU  of  the  Kingdom,  from  Monday  sport,  caused  them  to  be  seized  upon, 

J^  24th,  to  Monday  July  81st,  1643.  tied  to  a  tree  and  shot."     This  was  by 

*^UpaD  the  Queen's  coming  from  Hoi-  no  means  a  solitary  instance.     Colonel 

kno,  she  brought  with  her,  besides  a  Pride,  when  Sheriff  of  Surrey,  ordered 

eompany  of  saTage-like  ruffians,  a  com-  the  beasts  in  the  bear  ^rden  of  South- 

ptny  of  saTmge  bears,  to  what  pmrpose  wark  to  be  killed.  He  is  represented  by 

TDii  may  jnw  by  the  sequeL    Tnose  a  loyal  satirist  as  defenaing  the  act 

bears  were  left  about  Newark,  and  were  thus: — "The  first  thing  that  is  upon  my 

broogjit  into  country  towns  constantly  spirits  is  the  killing  of  the  bears,  for 

OD  the  L(nd*8  day  to  be  baited,  such  is  which  the  people  hate  me,  and  call  me 

the  religioii  those  here  related  would  all  the  names  in  the  rainbow.    But  did 

■Htle  amongst  us;    and,  if  any  went  not  David  kill  a  bear?    Did  not  the 

abonft  to  hinder  car  but  speak  against  Lord  Deptity  Ireton  kill  a  bear?  Did  not 

their  damnable  profanataons,  they  were  anotJier  lora  of  ours  kill  five  bears?" — 

presently  noted  as  Roundheads  and  Pu-  Last  Speech  and  Dying  Words  of  Thomas 

ntana,  and  sure  to  be  plundered  for  it.  Pride. 
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CHAP,  when  quarrels  were  made  up,  when  carols  were  heard  in  ever 
-  ^^'  .  street,  when  every  house  was  decorated  with  evergreens,  an 
every  table  was  loaded  with  good  cheer.  At  that  season  al 
hearts  not  utterly  destitute  of  kindness  were  enlarged  am 
softened.  At  that  season  the  poor  were  admitted  to  partak 
largely  of  the  overflowings  of  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  whos 
bounty  was  peculiarly  acceptable  on  account  of  the  shortnea 
of  the  days  and  of  the  severity  of  the  weather.  At  that  sea 
son,  the  interval  between  landlord  and  tenant,  master  an< 
servant,  was  less  marked  than  through  the  rest  of  the  yeai 
Where  there  is  much  enjoyment  there  will  be  some  excess 
yet,  on  the  whole,  the  spirit  in  which  the  holiday  was  kep 
was  not  unworthy  of  a  Christian  festival.  The  long  Parlia 
ment  gave  orders,  in  1644,  that  the  twenty-fifth  of  Decembe 
should  be  strictly  observed  as  a  fast,  and  that  all  men  shoul* 
pass  it  in  humbly  bemoaning  the  great  national  sin  whic! 
they  and  their  fathers  had  so  often  committed  on  that  day  b 
romping  tmder  the  misletoe,  eating  boar's  head,  and  drinkinj 
ale  flavoured  with  roasted  apples.  No  public  act  of  that  tim 
seems  to  have  irritated  the  common  people  more.  On  th 
next  anniversary  of  the  festival  formidable  riots  broke  out  h 
many  places.  The  constables  were  resisted,  the  magistrate 
.  insulted,  the  houses  of  noted  zealots  attacked,  and  the  pro 
scribed  service  of  the  day  openly  read  in  the  churches. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  extreme  Puritans,  both  Pres 
byterian  and  Independent.  Oliver,  indeed,  was  little  dispose< 
to  be  either  a  persecutor  or  a  meddler.  But  Oliv^,  the  heac 
of  a  party,  and  consequently,  to  a  great  extent,  the  slave  of  i 
party,  could  not  govern  altogether  according  to  his  own  in 
clinations.  Even  tmder  his  administration  many  magistratea 
within  their  own  jurisdiction,  made  themselves  as  odious  ai 
Sir  Hudibras,  interfered  with  all  the  pleasures  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, dispersed  festive  meetings,  and  put  fiddlers  in  the 
stocks.  Still  more  formidable  was  the  zeal  of  the  soldiers. 
In  every  village  where  they  appeared  there  was  an  end  oJ 
dancing,  bellringing,  and  hockey.  In  London  they  several 
times  interrupted  theatrical  performances  at  which  the  Pro- 
tector had  the  judgment  and  good  nature  to  connive. 

With  the  fear  and  hatred  inspired  by  such  a  tyranny  con- 
tempt was  largely  mingled.  The  peculiarities  of  the  Puritan 
his  look,  his  dress,  his  dialect,  his  strange  scruples,  had  been 
ever  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  favourite  subjects  witl 
mockers.    But  these  peculiarities  appeared  far  more  grotesque 
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L  a  faction  which  ruled  a  great  empire  than  in  obscure  CHAP, 
id  persecuted  congregations.  The  cant,  which  had  moved  .  ^|-  ^ 
Aghter  when  it  was  heard  on  the  stage  from  Tribulation 
rholesome  and  Zeal-of-the-Land  Busy,  was  still  more  laugh- 
ble  when  it  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  Generals  and  Coun- 
illors  of  State.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  during  the  civil 
x)ubles  several  sects  had  sprung  into  existence,  whose  ec- 
sntricities  surpassed  anything  that  had  before  been  seen  in 
ingland.  A  mad  tailor,  named  Lodowick  Muggleton,  wan- 
ered  frt>m  pothouse  to  pothouse,  tippling  ale,  and  denouncing 
temal  torments  against  those  who  refused  to  believe,  on  his 
Bstimony,  that  the  Supreme  Being  was  only  six  feet  high, 
ad  tiiat  the  sun  was  just  four  miles  fi^m  the  earth.*  George 
!*ox  had  raised  a  tempest  of  derision  by  proclaiming  that  it 
ras  a  violation  of  Christian  sincerity  to  designate  a  single 
person  by  a  plpral  pronoun,  and  that  it  was  an  idolatrous 
komage  to  J^tnus  and  Woden  to  talk  about  January  and 
tlTednesday .  His  doctrine,  a  few  years  later,-  was  embraced  by 
tome  eminent  men,  and  rose  greatly  in  the  public  estimationf 
Bat  at  the  time  of  the  Bestoration  the  Quakers  were  popularly 
regarded  as  the  most  despicable  of  fanatics.  By  the  Puritans 
Biey  were  treated  with  severity  here,  and  were  persecuted  to 
the  death  in  New  England.  Nevertheless  the  public,  which 
leldom  makes  nice  distinctions,  ofben  confounded  the  Puritan 
vith  the  Quaker.  Both  were  schismatics.  Both  hated  epis- 
(xqpacy  and  the  Liturgy.  Both  had  what  seemed  extravagant 
riiimsies  about  dress,  diversions,  and  postures.  Widely  as 
he  two  differed  in  opinion,  they  were  popularly  classed  toge- 
ier  as  cantdng  schismatics ;  and  whatever  was  ridiculous  or 
idions  in  either  increased  the  scorn  and  aversion  which  the 
Quititude  felt  for  both. 

Before  the  civil  wars,  even  those  who  most  disliked  the 
(pinions  and  manners  of  the  Puritan  were  forced  to  admit 
hat  his  moral  conduct  was  generally,  in  essentials,  blameless  ; 
mi  this  praise  was  now  no  longer  bestowed,  and,  unfortu- 
ately,  was  no  longer  deserved.  The  general  fate  of  sects 
!  to  obtain, a  high  reputation  for  sanctity  while  they  are 
ppressed,  and  to  lose  it  as  soon  as  they  become  powerful : 
ad  the  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  seldom  that  a  man  enrolls 
imself  in  a  proscribed  body  from  any  but  conscientious 
lotiTes.  Such  a  body,  therefore,  is  composed,  with  scarcely 
1  exception,  of  sincere  persons.     The  most  rigid  discipli^® 

See  Pern!i  New  Witacastti  pioyed  Old  HereticB,  and  Muggleton's  workB,  passifn. 
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v'Sa?  tfafi  oa  ^  ad^:vr^  widuam  v^gioQstocietyisaYeiyfeebii 
"  ixfcrzabsat  •:€  p«?i&axkn.  wben  compared  with  a  little  Bbaq 
KTwesskfi.  ixa.  visbcci.  We  mar  be  certain  that  rerj  fti 
jvnciuw  3l:<  fmcoslr  iicpiemed  bj  leGgioiis  ccmyictiaiiE,  ap' 
roc  5:r  cwcbsb  wiiije  Kodetiaii  wmM  razing  the  Chmch,  ol 
jAaiid  iMiKlmjf  v>  Pk^[>certaiit  ecmgregatioiifl  at  the  risk  d 
kosr  bsraed  br  Boimer.  But,  when  a  Beet  becomes  power- 
fxl  v^ai  xss  &Tv^ar  is  the  rcMd  to  riches  and  dignHwi^ 
vic«^7  aai  azLl^tk-Gs  men  crowd  into  it,  talk  its  langoagey 
wveiora  Kz>rdT  lo  its  rxtnal.  mimic  its  pecniiarities,  snl 
cv«r3iKii!T  £o  K»7v>od  its  honest  members  in  all  the  ontwarf 
rs£x-a:>:c$  oif  aeai.  Xo  diAPemment,  no  watchfulness,  on  tiii 
psrt  *Mf  ^\:ie!$&iftk*al  nleis*  can  pi^erent  the  intmsiim  idtoA 
iMj»  Vre^hivo.  The  taz>»  and  the  wheat  mnst  grow  togethor. 
Socc  ibft  vvyU  Ke^rins  to  find  out  that  the  godlj  are  no* 
W^e?  than  ocber  men.  and  argoes,  with  some  jnslioe,  that^if 
no«  *:^n^r.  the j  mn<t  W  modi  worse.  In  no  long  time  al 
thois^  ^i^Tk^  which  w\»^  formeiij  regarded  as  characteristieof 
a  saint  ar>^  iv^arded  as  characteristic  of  a  knaTO. 

Thi2$  It  was  with  the  Kngtish  XonconformistB.     Thej  h$i 
KeiKi  of'pN^sfesed :  and  oppression  had  kept  them  a  pnre  bodtf. 
Thej  then  became  snpieme  in  the  state.    Nomanconldhope 
to  rise  to  eminence  and  command  bat  bj  their  fiiTonr.    Their 
fihTvHir  w;i^  t<k  Iv  iwned  onlr  br  exchanging  with  them  fhe 
siiTns  and  passworvls  of  spiritnal  fratemitj.     One  of  the  fint 
iv^^^Iutions  adopted  br  Barebone^s  Pftrliunent^  the  most  in- 
tenielj  Puritanical  of  all  onr  political  assemblies,  was  tint 
no  person  should  be  admitted  into  the  public  senrioe  till  tiis 
House  should  be  satisfied  of  his  real  godliness.    What  were 
then  cv^nsidei^  as  the  signs  of  real  godliness,  the  sadooloured 
dress^  the  sour  look«  the  straight  hair,  the  nasal  whine,  ili0 
speech  interspersed  with  quaint  texts,  the  Sunday,  gloomj  SB 
a  Pharisaical  Sabbath,  were  easily  imitated  by  men  to  whcHa 
aU  religions  wen?  the  same.     The  sincere  Puritans  soon 
found  tLemsolres  lost  in  a  multitude,  not  merely  of  men  of 
the  world,  but  of  the  Tcry  worst  sort  of  men  of  the  worii 
For  the  most  notorious  libertine  who  had  fought  under  tbs 
royal  standard  might  justly  be  thought  virtuous  when  com- 
pared with  some  of  those  who,  while  they  talked  about  sweet 
experiences  and  comfortable  scriptures,  lived  in  the  constant 
practice  of  fraud,   rapacity,  and  secret  debauchery.     13i9 
people,  with  a  rashness  which  we  may  justly  lameirt,  but  at 
which  we  cannot  wonder,  formed  their  estimate  of  the  whole 
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l)ody  from  these  hypocrites.  The  theology,  the  maimers,  the  CHAP, 
iialect  of  the  Pmitan  were  thus  associated  in  the  public  .  ^^  . 
mind  with  the  darkest  and  meanest  vices.  As  soon  as  the 
Etestoration  had  made  it  safe  to  avow  enmity  to  the  party 
which  had  so  long  been  predominant,  a  general  outcry  against 
Puritanism  rose  from  every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  and  was 
often  swollen  by  the  voices  of  those  very  dissemblers  whose 
villany  had  brought  disgrace  on  the  Puritan  name. 

Thus  the  two  great  parties,  which,  after  a  long  contest, 
had  for  a  moment  concurred  in  restoring  monarchy,  were, 
both  in  politics  and  in  religion,  again  opposed  to  each  other. 
Hie  great  body  of  the  nation  leaned  to  the  Boyalists.  The 
crimes  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  the  excesses  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber and  of  the  High  Commission,  the  great  services  which 
Hie  Long  Parliament  had,  during  the  first  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, rendered  to  the  state,  had  faded  from  the  minds  of  men. 
Bie  execution  of  Charles  the  First,  the  sullen  tyranny  of  the 
Bamp,  the  violence  of  the  army,  were  remembered  witii  loath-  • 
ing;  and  the  multitude  was  inclined  to  hold  all  who  had 
withstood  the  late  King  responsible  for  his  death  and  for  the 
'  lobsequent  disasters. 

The  House  of  Commons,  having  been  elected  while  the 
P^byterians  were  dominant,  by  no  means  represented  the 
general  sense  of  the  people.  Most  of  the  members,  while 
execrating  Cromwell  and  Bradshaw,  reverenced  the  memory 
of  Essex  and  of  Pym.  One  sturdy  Cavalier,  who  ventured  to 
declare  that  all  who  had  drawn  the  sword  against  Charles 
the  First  were  as  much  traitors  as  those  who  had  cut  off  his 
head,  was  called  to  order,  placed  at  the  bar,  and  reprimanded 
bj  the  Speaker.  The  general  wish  of  the  House  undoubtedly 
was  to  settle  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  in  a  manner  satis- 
fiu;tory  to  the  moderate  Puritans.  But  to  such  a  settlement 
both  ibe  court  and  the  nation  were  averse. 

The  restored  King  was  at  this  time  more  loved  by  the  ^J^*^ 
people  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  been.  The  J^ 
calamities  of  his  house,  the  heroic  death  of  his  father,  his 
own  long  sufferings  and  romantic  adventures,  made  him  an 
object  of  tender  interest.  His  return  had  delivered  the 
country  from,  an  intolerable  bondage.  Recalled  by  the  voice 
of  both  the  contending  factions,  he  was  in  a  position  which 
enabled  him  to  arbitrate  between  them ;  and  in  some  respects 
he  was  well  qualified  for  the  task.  He  had  received  from 
nature  excellent  parts  and  a  happy  temper.     His  education 

k2 
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had  been  such  as  might  have  been  expected  to  derelope  hi 
understanding,  and  to  form  him  to  the  practice  of  every  pub 
Kc  and  private  virtue.  He  had  passed  through  all  varietiei 
of  fortune,  and  had  seen  both  sides  of  human  nature.  H( 
had,  while  very  young,  been  driven  forth  from  a  palace  b 
a  life  of  exile,  penury,  and  danger.  He  had,  at  the  age  whei 
the  mind  and  body  are  in  their  highest  perfection,  and  whei 
the  first  effervescence  of  boyish  passions  should  have  subsided 
been  recalled  from  his  wanderings  to  wear  a  crown.  He  ha< 
been  taught  by  bitter  experience  how  much  baseness,  perfidj 
and  ingratitude  may  lie  hid  under  the  obsequious  demeanou 
of  courtiers.  He  had  found,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  hut 
of  the  poorest,  true  nobility  of  soul.  When  wealtii  was  offeree 
to  any  who  would  betray  him,  when  death  was  denounces 
against  all  who  should  shelter  him,  cottagers  and  servini 
men  had  kept  his  secret  truly,  and  had  kissed  his  hand  unde 
his  mean  disguises  with  as  much  reverence  as  if  he  had  beei 
seated  on  his  ancestral  throne.  From  such  a  school  it  migh 
have  been  expected  that  a  young  man  who  wanted  neithe 
abilities  nor  amiable^  qualities  would  have  come  forth  a  grea 
and  good  King.  '  Charles  came  forth  from  that  school  witl 
social  habits,  with  polite  and  engaging  manners,  and  witl 
some  talent  for  lively  conversation,  addicted  beyond  measun 
to  sensual  indulgence,  fond  of  sauntering  and  of  fiivoloui 
amusements,  incapable  of  selfdenial  and  of  exertion,  withotri 
faith  in  human  virtue  or  in  human  attachment,  without  desire 
of  renown,  and  without  sensibility  to  reproach.  According 
to  him,  every  person  was  to  be  bought :  but  some  peopte 
haggled  more  about  their  price  than  others ;  and  when  this 
haggling  was  very  obstinate  and  very  skilful  it  was  called  bjr 
some  fine  name.  The  chief  trick  by  which  clever  men  kepi 
up  the  price  of  their  abilities  was  called  integrity.  The  chief 
trick  by  which  handsome  women  kept  up  the  price  of  their 
beauty  was  called  modesty.  The  love  of  God,  the  love  of 
country,  the  love  of  family,  the  love  of  friends,  were  phrases 
of  the  same  sort,  delicate  and  convenient  synonymes  for  the 
love  of  self.  Thinking  thus  of  mankind,  Charles  natural!; 
cared  very  little  what  they  thought  of  him.  Honour  and 
shame  were  scarcely  more  to  him  than  light  and  darkness  to 
the  blind.  His  contempt  of  flattery  has  been  highly  com- 
mended, but  seems,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  tiie  real 
of  his  character,  to  deserve  no  commendation.  It  is  possibk 
to  be  below  flattery  as  well  as  above  it.     One  who  trusts  no- 
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body  will  not  trust  sycophants.     One  who  does  not  value  real  1  /CHAP. 
glory  will  not  value  its  counterfeit.  '^     ^J     ^ 

It  is  creditable  to  Charles's  temper  that,  ill  as  he  thought 
of  his  species,  he  never  became  a  misanthrope.     He   saw 
little  in  men  but  what  was  hateful.     Tet  he  did  not  hate 
them.     Nay,  he  was   so  &t  humane  that  it  was  highly 
disagreeable  to  him  to  see  their  sufferings  or  to  hear  their 
complaints.     This,  however,  is  a  sort  of  humanity  which, 
Ihongh  amiable  and  laudable  in  a  private  man  whose  power 
to  help  or  hurt  is  bounded  by  a  narrow  circle,  has  in  princes 
often  been  rather  a  vice  than  a  virtue.     More  than  one  well 
disposed  ruler  has  given  up  whole  provinces  to  rapine  and 
oppression,  merely  from  a  wish  to  see  none  but  happy  faces 
round  his  own  board  and  in  his  own  walks.     No  man  is  fit  to 
govern  great  societies  who  hesitates  about  disobliging  the 
few  who  have  access  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  many  whom 
lie  win  never  see.     The  facility  of  Charles  was  such  as  has 
perhaps  never  been  found  in  any  man  of  equal  sense.     He 
was  a  slave  without  being  a  dupe.     Wortiiless  men  and 
women,  to  the  very  bottom  of  whose  hearts  he  saw,  and 
I  whom  he  knew  to  be   destitute  of  affection  for  him  and 
imdeserving  of  his  confidence,  could  easUy  wheedle  him  out 
of  titles,  places,  domains,  state  secrets  and  pardons.     He 
bestowed  much;  yet  he  neither  enjoyed  the  pleasure  nor  * 
acquired  the  fame  of  beneficence.     He  never  gave  spon- 
taneously ;  but  it  was  painful  to  him  to  refuse.     The  con- 
sequence was  that  his  bounty  generally  went,  not  to  those 
who  deserved  it  best,  nor  even  to  those  whom  he  liked  best, 
hut  to  the  most  shameless  and  importunate  suitor  who  could 
obtain  an  audience. 

The  motives  which  governed  the  political  conduct  of  Charles 
the  Second  differed  widely  from  those  by  which  his  pre- 
decessor and  his  successor  were  actuated.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  patriarchal  theory  of  govern- 
ment and  the  doctrine  of  divine  right.  He  was  utterly 
without  ambition.  He  detested  businesSj  and  would  sooner 
have  abdicated  his  crown  than  have  undergone  the  trouble  of 
realtj  directing  the  administration.  Such  was  his  aversion 
to  toil,  and  such  his  ignorance  of  affairs,  that  the  very 
clerks  who  attended  him  when  he  sate  in  council  could  not 
xefiuin  from  sneering  at  his  frivolous  remarks,  and  at  his 
ehildish  impatience.  Neither  gratitude  nor  revenge  had  any 
share  in  determining  his  course  3  for  never  was  there  a  mind 
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CHAP,  on  which  both  eervicee  and  injuries  left  gnch  faint  an 
^_  •  _  ^  transitory  impressions.  He  wished  merely  to  be  a  King  sue 
as  Lewis  the  Fifteenth  of  France  afterwards  was ;  a  Kin 
who  could  draw  without  Umit  on  the  treasury  for  the  grati 
fication  of  his  private  tastes,  who  could  hire  with  wealth  an 
honours  persons  capable  of  assisting  him  to  kill  the  time,  bA 
who^  even  when  the  state  was  brought  by  maladministratio 
to  the  depths  of  humiliation  and  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  coul 
(rtill  exclude  imwelcome  truth  f5pom  the  purlieus  of  his  ow 
seraglio,  and  refuse  to  see  and  hear  whatever  might  distur 
his  luxurious  repose.  For  these  ends,  and  for  these  end 
alone,  he  wished  to  obtain  arbitrary  power,  if  it  could  b 
obtained  without  risk  or  trouble.  In  the  religious  dispute 
which  divided  his  Protestant  subjects  his  conscience  was  nc 
at  all  interested.  For  his  opinions  oscillated  in  contente 
suspense  between  infidelity  and  Popery.  But,  though  hi 
conscience  was  neutral  in  the  quarrel  between  the  Epic 
copaUans  and  the  Presbyterians,  his  taste  was  by  no  mean 
so.  His  favourite  vices  were  precisely  those  to  which  th 
Puritans  were  least  indulgent.  He  could  not  get  througl 
one  day  without  the  help  of  diversions  which  the  Puritan 
regarded  as  sinful.  As  a  man  eminently  well  bred,  an( 
keenly  sensible  of  the  ridiculous,  he  was  moved  to  con 
temptuous  mii'th  by  the  Puritan  oddities.  He  had  indeec 
some  reason  to  dislike  the  rigid  sect.  He  had,  at  the  age 
when  the  passions  are  most  impetuous  and  when  levity  U 
most  pardonable,  spent  some  months  in  Scotland,  a  King  is 
name,  but  in  fact  a  state  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  austere 
Presbyterians.  Not  content  with  requiring  him  to  conform 
to  their  worship  and  to  subscribe  their  Covenant,  they  had 
watehed  all  his  motions,  and  lectured  him  on  all  his  youthfdl 
follies.  He  had  been  compelled  to  give  reluctant  attendance 
at  endless  prayers  and  sermons,  and  might  think  himsel 
fortunate  when  he  was  not  insolently  reminded  from  th( 
pulpit  of  his  own  frailties,  of  his  father's  tyranny,  and  of  hi 
mother's  idolatry.  Indeed  he  had  been  so  miserable  during 
this  part  of  his  life  that  the  defeat  which  made  him  again  t 
wanderer  might  be  regarded  as  a  deliverance  rather  than  a 
a  calamity.  Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings  as  thes 
Charles  was  desirous  to  depress  the  party  which  had  resists 
his  father. 
Characters  The  King's  brother,  James  Duke  of  York,  took  the  sam 
Y^^      side.     Though  a  hbertine,  James  was  diligent,  methodica 
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jid  fond  of  authority  and  business.     His  understanding  was     CHAP, 
ingularly  slow  and  narrow,  and  his  temper  obstinate,  harsh,  .     ^- 
had  unforgiving.     That  such  a  prince  should  have  looked  York  and 
fith  no  good  will  on  the  free  institutions  of  England,  and  on  ciar^dou. 
he  party  which  was  peculiarly  zealous  for  those  institutions, 
san  excite  no  surprise.    As  yet  the  Duke  professed  himself  a 
Diember  of  the  Anglican  Church :  but  he  had  already  shown 
bdinations  which  had  seriously  alarmed  good  Protestants. 

The  person  on  whom  devolved  at  this  time  the  greatest 
part  of  the  labour  of  governing  Vas  Edward  Hyde,  Chancellor 
of  the  realm,  who  was  soon  created  Earl  of  Clarendon.     The 
respect  which  we  justly  feel  for  Clarendon  as  a  writer  must 
not  blind  us  to  the  faults  which  he  committed  as  a  statesman. 
Some  of  those  faults,  however,  are  explained  and  excused  by 
the  unfortunate  position  in  which  he  stood.     He  had,  during 
the  first  year  of  the   Long  Parliament,   been  honourably 
distinguished  among  the  senators  who  laboured  to  redress 
the  grievances  of  the  nation.     One  of  the  most  odious  of 
those  grievances,  the  Council  of  York,  had  been  removed  in 
oonsequence  chiefly  of  his  exertions.     When  the  great  schism 
took  place,  when  the  reforming  party  and  the  conservative 
party  first  appeared  marshalled  against  each  other,  he,  with 
many  wise  and  good  men,  took  the  conservative  side.     He 
thenceforward  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  court,  enjoyed  as 
krge  a  share  of  the  confidence  of  Charles  the  First  as  the 
reserved  nature  and  tortuous  policy  of  that  prince  allowed  to 
any  minister,  and  subsequently  shared  the  exile  and  directed 
the  political  conduct  of  Charles  the  Second.    At  the  Bestora- 
tion  Hyde  became  chief  minister.     In  a  few  months  it  was 
announced  that  he  was  closely  related  by  affinity  to  the  royal 
house.    His  daughter  had  become,  by  a  secret  marriage. 
Duchess  of  York.     His  grandchildren  might  perhaps  wear 
the  crown.     He  was  raised  by  this  illustrious  connection  over 
the  heads  of  the  old  nobility  of  the  land,  and  was  for  a  time 
supposed  to  be  allpowerfuL     In  some  respects  he  was  well 
fitted  for  his  great  place.     No  man  wrote  abler  state  papers. 
No  man  spoke  with  more  weight  and  dignity  in  Council  and 
in  Parliament.    Ko  man  was  better  acquainted  with  general 
maTTma  of  Statecraft.     No  man  observed  the  varieties  of 
diaracter  with  a  more  discriminating  eye.     It  most  be  added 
that  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  moral  and  religious  obligation, 
a  sincere  reverence  for  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  a  con- 
scientious regard  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  Crown* 
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CHAP.  But  his  temper  was  soxa,  arrogant,  and  impatient  of  oppo 
^  ^'  ^  sition.  Above  all,  he  had  been  long  an  exile;  and  thi 
circumstance  alone  would  have  completely  disqualified  hin 
for  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  It  is  scarcely  posaibl 
that  a  politician,  who  has  been  compelled  by  civil  iroubles  t 
go  into  banishment,  and  to  i>ass  many  of  the  best  years  of  hii 
life  abroad,  can  be  fit,  on  the  day  on  which  he  returns  to  hii 
native  land,  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  government,  darendoi 
was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  He  had  left  England  with  i 
mind  heated  by  a  fierce  conflict  which  had  ended  in  tb 
downfall  of  his  party  and  of  his  own  fortunes.  From  1646  U 
1660  he  had  lived  beyond  sea,  looking  on  all  that  passed  ai 
home  from  a  great  distance,  and  through  a  fidse  medium 
His  notions  of  public  affairs  were  necessarily  derived  fixyn 
the  reports  of  plotters,  many  of  whom  were  ruined  and 
desperate  men.  Events  naturally  seemed  to  him  auspicious, 
not  in  proportion  as  they  increased  the  prosperity  and  glorj 
of  the  nation,  but  in  proportion  as  they  tended  to  hasten  tb» 
hour  of  his  own  return.  His  wish,  a  wish  which  he  has  not 
itisguised,  was  that,  till  his  countrymen  brought  back  the  old 
line,  they  might  never  enjoy  quiet  or  freedom.  At  length  he 
returned ;  and,  without  having  a  single  week  to  look  about 
him,  to  mix  with  society,  to  note  the  changes  which  fourteen 
eventful  years  had  produced  in  the  national  character  and 
feelings,  he  was  at  once  set  to  rule  the  state.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, a  minister  of  the  greatest  tact  and  docility  would 
probably  have  fallen  into  serious  errors.  But  tact  and  do- 
cility made  no  part  of  the  character  of  Clarendon. '  To  him 
England  was  still  the  England  of  his  youth ;  and  he  sternly 
frowned  down  every  theory  and  every  practice  which  had 
sprung  up  during  Ids  own  exile.  Though  he  was  far  fix)m 
meditating  any  attack  on  the  ancient  and  tmdoubted  power 
of  the  House  of  Conmions,  he  saw  with  extreme  imeasinesfl 
the  growth  of  that  power.  The  royal  prerogative,  for  which 
he  had  long  suffered,  and  by  which  he  had  at  length  been 
raised  to  wealth  and  dignity,  was  sacred  in  his  eyes.  The 
Soundheads  he  regarded  both  with  political  and  with  personal 
aversion.  To  the  Anglican  Church  he  had  always  been 
strongly  attached,  and  had  repeatedly,  where  her  interestc 
were  concerned,  separated  himself  with  regret  from  his  dearesi 
friends.  His  zeal  for  Episcopacy  and  for  the  Book  of  Commoi 
Prayer  was  now  more  ardent  than  ever,  and  was  mingle< 
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with  a  yindictiye  hatred  of  the  Poritans,  which  did  ^^rn  little     CHAP, 
honour  either  as  a  statesman  or  as  a  Christian..  ^    ^f ' 

While  the  House  of  Commons  which  had  recalled  the 
iDjal  fieunily  was  sitting,  it  was  impossible  to  effect  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  system.     Not  only 
were  the  intentions  of  the  conrt  strictly  concealed,  but  as- 
surances which  qnieted  the  minds  of  the  moderate  Presby- 
terians were  given  by  the  King  in  the  most  solenm  manner. 
He  had  promised,  before  his  restoration,  that  he  would  grant 
libeity  of  conscience  to  his  snbjects.     He  now  repeated  that 
promise,  and  added  a  promise  to  use  his  best  endeavours  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  compromise  between  the  contend- 
ing sects.     He  wished,  he  said,  to  see  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction divided  between  bishops  and  synods.     The  Liturgy 
should  be  revised  by  a  body  of  learned  divines,  one  half  of 
whom  should  be  IVesbyterians.     The  questions  respecting 
the  surplice,  the  posture  at  the  Eucharist,  and  the  sign  of 
the  cross  in  baptism,  should  be  settled  in  a  way  which  would 
■et  tender  consciences  at  ease.    When  the  King  had  thus  laid 
asleep  the  vigilance  of  those  whom  he  most  feared,  he  dis- 
solved the  Parliament.     He  had  already  given  his  assent  to 
an  act  by  which  an  amnesty  was  granted,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  all  who,  during  the  late  troubles,  had  been  guilty  of  poli- 
tical offences.    He  had  also  obtained  from  the  Commons  a 
grant  for  life  of  taxes,  the  annual  produce  of  which  was 
estimated  at  twelve  himdred  thousand  pounds.     The  actual 
income,  indeed,  during  some  years,  amotmted  to  little  more 
than  a  million :  but  this  sum,  together  with  the  hereditary 
rerenue  of  the  crown,  was  then  sufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government  in  time  of  peace.     Nothing  was 
allowed  for  a  standing  army.     The  nation  was  sick  of  the 
Tery  name;  and  the  least  mention  of  such  a  force  would  have 
incensed  and  alarmed  all  parties. 

Early  in  1661  took  place  a  general  election.     The  people  General 
were  mad  with  loyal  enthusiasm.     The  capital  was  excited  f^^^  ^ 
bj  preparations  for  the  most  splendid  coronation  that  had 
ever  been  known.     The  result  was  that  a  body  of  represen- 
tatives was  returned,  such  as  England  had  never  yet  seen. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  successful  candidates  were  men 
who  had  fought  for  the  Crown  and  the  Church,  and  whose 
minds  had  been  exasperated  by  many  injuries  and  insults 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Soundheads.     When  the  mem- 
bers met,  the  passions  which  animated  each  individually 
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fennnrM.  Skf^  iCssK^  feat  ^raraftiA j.  The  Hooae  of  Coat- 
^vaisk.  xrxcoi^  Mme  voirsw  aKve  ■emloos  for  lojaliy  thaa 
SZinr^  3ii£R^  ■■iiiiiB  »-  awiNfttej  than  the  BiBbopa. 
■CSK-anoiiL  wfBP*  aimtoist  teoified  «t  the  complete- ; 
li  -rieir  iwn.  ^atxtem.  T^ij  fond  tliamaelyeB  in  i 
.  nfc  TB^at  rsiOm  in.  waiek  Lewii  tiie  £igfateenth  and 
jte  I^tkff  IT  Ssirsbf^K!^  wvT^  waited  while  the  Chamber  of 
I>^I-^  -v^f  fimisr>  S-^uil  5^*  dbe  Sjv  had  heen  deaboiis  to 
iritff  ^atf  TPimiaM  w^iL^a  ^  kai  ^ade  to  the  Pkesbyterian% 
ds  viiQii  jiK««  HMx  juc  v}C  2»  M««r  to  do  80.  It  was  indeed 
.jo^r  ^  laii  jisvi&f  -fSfrsBL'a  of  his  inlhieiiee  that  he  ooold 
7P!*«(flxfi  'ai*  ^v^:tajc*K'iis  0Kr&5»9  fras  icatiiiding  the  act  of 
jzai  7»Cfc3asb^  wiskoosr  morr  all  that  the j  bad 


T^   i]Vatzmn»  )%«^;aai  W  ivaolfiiig  tiiat  every  member 
ih^ouL  v?a  M3L  cc  exTiuaw^flL  ttke  tibe  Muaammt  according 
9^7   i2kf   XHm  7re»ft!»^^i  Vy  i^  ^i41  liturgr,  and  that  the 
C^v^Ruas   <acalki   c^  %«raed  Vt  tibe   hangman   in   Fkdac^ 
Tif^L    A3L  jfk:c  v;a»  pksft^L  wiikix  not  onhr  acknowledged  the 
^>wvr  cc  ^ibf  $wwa  x^  h^  sdelr  in  the  King,  but  decfaured 
«ka  ift  ifeo  ^rs^Hnirr  whasie<vvr  <vxild  die  two  Honsee  be  jne- 
itOK^  >at  wiiaisi&UBdrs^  him  bj  foive.    Another  act  was  pawed 
wbicbi  re»|-iir\Ni  tf nnrir  <4kvr  of  a  ccwporation  to  reoeire  the 
EtarhdfTiSC  ;ibkW>c\£i3^  lo  xhe  iiti?s  d  the  Cliiiich  of  England, 
aal  lo  $«^iur  t&ftt  he  he&l  TVisistance  to  the  King^s  anthorily 
lo  W  in  all  caster  xmhk vfoL     A  few  hotheaded  men  wished  to 
brin^  in  a  bilL  which  shooU  at  onee  annnl  all  the  statatee 
{Mii^  bj  the  Lon^  nurlfeinient.  and  should  testore  the  Star 
OhamWr  and  the  Hi^  Commission;  bnt  the  reaction,  vio- 
lent as  it  wa$^  dk.1  not  proceed  qnite  to  this  length.     It  still 
continued  to  be  the  law  that  a  Parliament  shonld  be  held 
ererr  thiee  Tears :  bot  the  stringent  clanses  which  directed 
the  returning  o^vrs  to  proceed  to  election  at  the  proper 
time,  even  without   the  rojal  writ,  were  repealed.     The 
Bishops  were  restored  to  their  seats  in  the  Upper  House. 
The  old  ecclesiastical  polity  and  the  old  Liturgy  were  revived 
without  any  modification  which  had  any  tendency  to  con* 
ciliate  even  the  most  reasonable  Presbyterians.     Episcopal 
ordination  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  made  an  indispensable 
qualification  for  church  preferment.      About  two  thousand 
ministers  of  religion,  whose  conscience  did  not  suffer  them 
to  conform,  were  driven  from  their  benefices  in  one  day.   The 
dominant  party  exultingly  reminded  the  sufierers  that  the 
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Long  Parliament,  when  at  the  height  of  power,  had  turned  CHAP, 
oat  a  still  greater  nmnber  of  Boyalist  divines.  The  reproach  ^  ^'  . 
was  but  too  well  foimded :  but  the  Long  Parliament  had  at 
kast  allowed  to  the  diyines  whom  it  ejected  a  proyision  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  from  starving;  and  this  example  the 
Cavaliers,  intoxicated  with  animosiiy,  had  not  the  justice 
and  hxunanity  to  follow. 

Then  came  penal  statutes  against  Nonconformists,  statutes  Penecn- 
for  which  precedents  might  too  easily  be  found  in  the  Puri-  ^^J^* 
tui  legislation,  but  to  which  the  King  could  not  give  his 
assent  without  a  breach  of  promises  publicly  made,  in  the 
most  important  crisis  of  his  life,  to  those  on  whom  his  fate 
depended.     The  Presbyterians,  in  extreme  distress  and  terror, 
fled  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  pleaded  their  recent  ser- 
Tices  and  the  royal  fiuth  solemnly  and  repeatedly  plighted. 
Ihe  King  wavered*    He  could  not  deny  his  own  hand  and 
naL    He  could  not  but  be  conscious  that  he  owed  much  to 
the  petitioners.    He  was  little  in  the  habit  of  resisting  im- 
portunate solicitation.     His  temper  was  not  that  of  a  perse- 
eotor.     He  disliked  the  Puritans  indeed ;  but  in  him  dislike 
I  was  a  languid  feeling,  very  little  resembling  the  energetic 
hatred  which  had  burned  in  the  heart  of  Laud.     He  was, 
moreover,  partial  to  the  Boman  Catholic  religion ;   and  he 
knew  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  grant  liberty  of  worship 
to  the  professors  of  that  religion  without  extending  the  same 
indulgence  to  Protestant  dissenters.     He  therefore  made  a 
feeble  attempt  to  restrain  the  intolerant  zeal  of  the  House  of 
•  Ckxnmons ;  but  that  House  was  under  the  influence  of  far 
deeper  convictions  and  £ar  stronger  passions  than  his  own. 
After  a  &int  struggle  he  yielded,  and  passed,  with  the  show 
of  alacrity,  a  series  of  odious  acts  against  the  separatists. 
It  was  made  a  crime  to  attend  a  dissenting  place  of  worship. 
A  single  justice  of  the  peace  might  convict  without  a  jury, 
and  might,  for  the  third  offence,  pass  sentence  of  transport- 
ation beyond  sea  for  seven  years.     With  refined  cruelty  it 
was  provided  that  the  offender  should  not  be  transported  to 
New  England,  where  he  was  likely  to  find  sympathising 
finends.     If  he  returned  to  his  own  country  before  the  expi- 
ratkm  of  his  term  of  exile,  he  was  liable  to  capital  punish- 
ment.    A  new  and  most  unreasonable  test  was  imposed  on 
divines  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  benefices  for  noncon- 
f<»iniiy ;   and  all  who  refused  to  take  that  test  were  pro- 
hihiied  from  coming  within  five  miles  of  any  town  which  was 
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CHAP,  governed  bj  a  corporation,  of  any  town  whicli  was  representel 
^_  ^'^  ^  in  Parliament,  or  of  any  town  where  they  liad  themsehei 
resided  as  ministers.  The  magistrates,  by  whom  then 
rigorous  statutes  were  to  be  enforced,  were  in  general  men 
inflamed  by  party  spirit  and  by  the  remembrance  of  wrongi 
suffered  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  gaols  were 
therefore  soon  crowded  with  dissenters;  and,  among  tiM 
sufferers,  were  some  of  whose  genius  and  virtue  any  Christuui 
society  might  well  be  proud. 
ZcaI  of  the  The  Church  of  England  was  not  ungratefril  for  the  pro- 
2^^J^'  tection  which  she  received  fix)m  the  government.  From  the 
moouchj.  first  day  of  her  existence,  she  had  been  attached  to  monarchy. 
But,  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  followed  the  Be- 
storation,  her  zeal  for  royal  authority  and  hereditary  right 
passed  all  bounds.  She  had  suffered  with  the  House  d 
Stuart.  She  had  been  restored  with  that  House.  She  wai 
connected  with  it  by  common  interests,  friendships,  and  en- 
mities. It  seemed  impossible  that  a  day  could  ever  come  when 
the  ties  which  bound  her  to  the  children  of  her  august  mar- 
tyr would  be  simdered,  and  when  the  loyalty  in  which  she 
gloried  would  cease  to  be  a  pleasing  and  profitable  duly. 
She  accordingly  magnified  in  fulsome  phrase  that  prerogatiTe 
which  was  constantly  employed  to  defend  and  to  aggrandise 
her,  and  reprobated,  much  at  her  ease,  the  depravity  of  those 
whom  oppression,  from  which  she  was  exempt,  had  goaded 
to  rebellion.  Her  favourite  theme  was  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance.  That  doctrine  she  taught  without  any  qualifica- 
tion, and  followed  out  to  aU  its  extreme  consequences.  Hei 
disciples  were  never  weary  of  repeating  that  in  no  conceivabk 
case,  not  even  if  England  were  cursed  with  a  King  re- 
sembling Busiris  or  Phalaris,  with  a  King  who,  in  defiance 
of  law,  and  without  the  pretence  of  justice,  should  daily  dooni 
hundreds  of  innocent  victims  to  torture  and  death,  would  al 
the  Estates  of  the  realm  united  be  justified  in  withstanding 
his  tyranny  by  physical  force.  Happily  the  principles  oJ 
human  nature  afford  abundant  security  that  such  theories 
will  never  be  more  than  theories.  The  day  of  trial  came: 
and  the  very  men  who  had  most  loudly  and  most  sincerel] 
professed  this  extravagant  loyalty  were,  in  every  county  oi 
England,  arrayed  in  arms  against  the  throne. 

Property  all  over  the  kingdom  was  now  again  changing 
hands,  llie  national  sales,  not  having  been  confirmed  b; 
Act  of  Parliament,  were  regarded  by  the  tribunals  as  nul- 
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ities.    The  bishops,  the  deans,  the  chapters,  the  Bo jalist  no-     CHAP, 
flity  and  gentry,  reentered  on  their  confiscated  estates,  and  ^     ^^'    ^ 
gected  ey^i  purchasers  who  had  given  fair  prices.     The 
loBses  which  the  Cavaliers  had  sustained  during  the  ascend- 
ency of  their  opponents  were  thus  in  part  repaired ;  but  in 
put  only.     All  actions  for  mesne  profits  were  effectually 
bured  by  the  general  amnesty ;  and  the  numerous  Boyalists, 
wko,  in  order  to  discharge  fines  imposed  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, or  in  order  to  purchase  the  &your  of  powerful  Bound- 
beads,  had  sold  lands  for  much  less  than  the  real  value,  were 
M>fc  reliered  from  the  legal  consequences  of  their  own  acts. 
While  these  changes  were  in  progress,  a  change  still  more  Change  In 
nportant  took  place  in  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  com-  JJJ®^^**™^' 
nmiiy.     Those  passions  and  tastes  which,  under  the  rule  of  comma- 
lie  Puritans,  had  been  sternly  repressed,  and,  if  gratified  at  ^'^^ 
D,  had  been  gratified  by  stealth,  broke  forth  with  ungovem- 
ble  Tiolence  as  soon  as  the  cbeck  was  withdrawn.    Men  flew 
0  frivolous  amusements  and  to  criminal  pleasures  with  the 
preediness  which  long  and  enforced  abstinence  naturally  pro- 
hioes.     little  restramt  was  imposed  by  public  opinion.    For 
he  nation,  nauseated  with  cant,  suspicious  of  aU  pretensions 
bo  sanctity,  and  still  smarting  from  the  recent  tyranny  of 
rulers  austere  in  life  and  powerful  in  prayer,  looked  for  a 
lame  with  complacency  on  the  softer  and  gayer  vices.     Still 
less  restraint  was  imposed  by  the  government.    Indeed  there 
WAS  no  excess  which  was  not  encouraged  by  the  ostentatious 
profligacy  of  the  King  and  of  his  fiivourite  courtiers.    A  few 
eoonseOors  of  Charles  the  First,  who  were  now  no  longer 
joang,  retained  the  decorous  gravity  which  had  been  thirty 
years  before  in  &8hion  at  WhitehalL     Such  were  Clarendon 
himself  and  his  friends,  Thomas  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, Lord  Treasurer,  and  James  Butler,  Duke  of  Ormond, 
irbOy  having  through  many  vicissitudes  struggled  gallantly 
for  ihe  royal  cause  in  Ireland,  now  governed  that  kingdom 
as  Lofrd  lieutenant.     But  neither  the  memory  of  the  services 
of  tiiese  men,  nor  their  great  power  in  the  state,  could  pro- 
tect them  frt>m  the  sarcasms  which  modish  vice  loves  to  dart 
at  obsolete  virtue.    The  praise  of  politeness  and  vivacity 
eould  now  scarcely  be  obtained  except  by  some  violation  of 
decorum.     Talents  great  and  various  assisted  to  spread  the 
eontagion.     Ethical  philosophy  had  recently  taken  a  form 
well  suited  to  please  a  generation  equally  devoted  to  mon- 
uehy  and  to  vice.     Thomas  Hobbes  had,  in  language  more 
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CHAP,  precise  and  Imninotis  than  has  ever  been  employed  by  an 
^  ^'  .  other  metaphysical  writer,  maintained  that  the  will  of  tfa 
prince  was  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  that  erer 
subject  ought  to  be  ready  to  profess  Popery,  Mahometanim 
or  Paganism,  at  the  royal  command.  Thousands  who  wer 
incompetent  to  appreciate  what  was  really  valuable  in  hi 
speculations,  eagerly  welcomed  a  theory  which,  while  it  ei 
alted  the  kingly  office,  relaxed  the  obligations  of  moialitj 
and  degraded  religion  into  a  mere  affiur  of  state.  Hobbiso 
soon  became  an  almost  essential  part  of  the  character  of  th 
fine  gentleman.  All  the  lighter  kinds  of  literature  wer 
deeply  tainted  by  the  prevailing  licentiousness.  Poetr 
stooped  to  be  the  pandar  of  every  low  desire,  fiidicule,  in 
stead  of  putting  guilt  and  error  to  the  blush,  turned  her  for 
midable  shafts  against  innocence  and  truth.  The  restorec 
Church  contended  indeed  against  the  prevailing  immoralitj 
but  contended  feebly,  and  with  half  a  heart.  It  was  neoet' 
sary  to  the  decorum  of  her  character  that  she  should  admo- 
nish her  erring  children :  but  her  admonitions  were  given  in 
a  somewhat  perfunctory  manner.  Her  attention  was  else- 
where engag^  Her  whole  soul  was  in  the  work  of  crushing 
the  Puritans,  and  of  teaching  her  disciples  to  give  unto  Gsdsar 
the  things  which  were  Csesar's.  She  had  been  pillaged  and 
oppressed  by  the  party  which  preached  an  austere  morality. 
She  had  been  restored  to  opulence  and  honour  by  libertines. 
Little  as  the  men  of  mirth  and  fashion  were  disposed  to  shape 
their  lives  according  to  her  precepts,  they  were  yet  ready  to 
fight  knee  deep  in  blood  for  her  cathedrals  and  palaces,  for 
every  line  of  her  rubric  and  every  thread  of  her  vestmenti. 
If  the  debauched  Cavalier  haunted  brothels  and  gambling 
houses,  he  at  least  avoided  conventicles.  If  he  never  spoke 
without  uttering  ribaldry  and  blasphemy,  he  made  some 
amends  by  his  eagerness  to  send  Baxter  and  Howe  to  gaol 
for  preaching  and  praying.  Thus  the  clergy,  for  a  time, 
made  war  on  schism  with  se  much  vigour  that  they  had 
little  leisure  to  make  war  on  vice.  The  ribaldry  of  Etherege 
and  Wycherley  was,  in  the  presence  and  under  the  special 
sanction  of  the  head  of  the  Church,  publicly  recited  by  female 
lips  in  female  ears,  while  the  author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
languished  in  a  dungeon  for  the  crime  of  proclaiming  the 
gospel  to  the  poor.  It  is  an  unquestionable  and  a  most  in- 
structive fact  that  the  years  during  which  the  political  powei 
of  the  Anglican  hierarchy  was  in  the  zenith  were  precisel] 
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he  jean  dming  which  national  yirtae  was  at  the  lowest     chap. 
wint.  .    ^'    . 


Scarcely  any  Tank  or  profession  escaped  the  infection  of  Profligacy 
lie  pieTailing  immorality;  bnt  those  persons  who  made  ^^nfl^*^" 
politics  their  business  were  perhaps  the  most  cormpt  part  of '^ 
Qie  corrapt  society.  For  they  were  exposed,  not  only  to  the 
wne  noxious  influences  which  affected  the  nation  generally, 
bat  also  to  a  taint  of  a  peculiar  and  of  a  most  malignant 
kbd.  Their  character  had  been  formed  amidst  frequent  and 
violent  reyolutions  and  counterrevolutions.  In  the  course  of 
ifew  years  they  had  seen  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity  of 
'dmx  country  repeatedly  changed.  They  had  seen  an  Epis- 
fiopal  Church  persecuting  Puritans,  a  Puritan  Church  perse- 
;iiting  Episcopalians,  and  an  Episcopal  Church  persecuting 
Puritans  again.  They  had  seen  heredijiary  monarchy  abo- 
ished  and  restored.  They  had  seen  the  Long  Parliament 
brice  supreme  in  the  state,  and  thrice  dissolved  amidst  the 
inses  and  laughter  of  millions.  They  had  seen  a  new  dynasty 
ftpidly  rising  to  the  height  of  power  and  glory,  and  then 
(n  a  sudden  hurled  down  fix>m  the  chair  of  state  without  a 
truggle.  They  had  seen  a  new  representative  system  de- 
rised,  tried,  and  abandoned.  They  had  seen  a  new  House  of 
Lords  created  and  scattered.  They  had  seen  great  masses  of 
property  violently  transferred  from  Cavaliers  to  Boundheads, 
and  from  Boundheads  back  to  Cavaliers.  During  these 
erents  no  man  could  be  a  stirring  and  thriving  politician 
vho  was  not  prepared  to  change  with  every  change  of  for- 
tone.  It  was  only  in  retirement  that  any  person  could  long 
keep  the  character  either  of  a  steady  Boyalist  or  of  a  steady 
Republican.  One  who,  in  such  an  age,  is  determined  to /^ 
attain  civil  greatness  must  renounce  all  thought  of  con- 
sifltency.  Instead  of  affecting  immutability  in  the  midst  of 
endless  mutation,  he  must  be  always  on  the  watch  for  the 
indications  of  a  coming  reaction.  He  must  seize  the  exact 
moment  for  deserting  a  falling  cause.  Having  gone  all 
lengths  with  a  faction  while  it  was  uppermost,  he  must  sud- 
denly extricate  himself  from  it  when  its  difficulties  begin, 
most  assail  it,  must  persecute  it,  must  enter  on  a  new  career 
of  power  and  prosperity  in  company  with  new  associates. 
His  situation  naturally  developes  in  him  to  the  highest  de- 
3free  a  peculiar  class  of  abilities  and  a  peculiar  class  of  vices, 
le  becomes  quick  of  observation  and  fertile  of  resource.  He 
atches  without  effort  the  tone  of  any  sect  or  party  with 
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which  he  chances  to  mingle.  He  discerns  the  signs  of 
times  with  a  sagacity  which  to  the  multitude  appears  mir 
Ions,  with  a  sagacity  resembling  that  with  which  a  vet 
police  officer  pursues  the  faintest  indications  of  crime 
with  which  a  Mohawk  warrior  follows  a  track  through 
woods.  But  we  shall  seldom  find,  in  a  statesman  so  trai 
integrity,  constancy,  any  of  the  virtues  of  the  noble  fami 
Truth.  He  has  no  faith  in  any  doctrine,  no  zeal  for 
cause.  He  has  seen  so  many  old  institutions  swept  ai 
that  he  has  no  reverence  for  prescription.  He  has  see 
many  new  institutions,  from  which  much  had  been  expec 
produce  mere  disappointment,  that  he  has  no  hope  of 
provement.  He  sneers  alike  at  those  who  are  anzioui 
preserve  and  at  those  who  are  eager  to  reform.  Ther 
nothing  in  the  state  which  he  could  not,  without  a  scrup] 
a  blush,  join  in  defending  or  in  destroying.  Fidelitj 
opinions  and  to  friends  seems  to  him  mere  dulness 
wrongheadedness.  Politics  he  regards,  not  as  a  scienc 
which  the  object  is  the  happiness  of  mankind,  but  as  an 
citing  game  of  mixed  chance  and  skill,  at  which  a  dextei 
and  lucky  player  may  win  an  estate,  a  coronet,  perhaj 
crown,  and  at  which  one  rash  move  may  lead  to  the  log 
>/  fortune  and  of  life.  Ambition,  which,  in  good  times,  an( 
good  minds,  is  half  a  virtue,  now,  disjoined  from  every  el< 
ted  and  philanthropic  sentiment,  becomes  a  selfish  cupi( 
scarcely  less  ignoble  than  avarice.  Among  those  politic: 
who,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  accession  of  the  Hous 
Hanover,  were  at  the  head  of  the  great  parties  in  the  st 
very  few  can  be  named  whose  reputation  is  not  stained 
what,  in  our  age,  would  be  called  gross  perfdy  and  con 
tion.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  n 
unprincipled  public  men  who  have  taken  part  in  affairs  w 
in  our  memory  would,  if  tried  by  the  standard  which  wa 
fJELshion  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cent 
deserve  to  be  regarded  as  scrupulous  and  disinterested, 
^teof  While  these  political,  religious,  and  moral  changes  y 

taking  place  in  England,  the  Eoyal  authority  had  been  w 
out  difficulty  reestablished  in  every  other  pgat  of  the  Bri 
islands.  In  Scotland  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  had  I 
hailed  with  delight ;  for  it  was  regarded  as  the  restoratio 
national  independence.  And  true  it  was  that  the  yoke  wl 
Cromwell  had  imposed  was,  in  appearance,  taken  away,  i 
the  Scottish  Estates  again  met  in  their  old  hall  at  Edinbu] 
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Old  that  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice  again  admi-     CHAI-. 
listered  the  Scottish  law  according  to  the  old  forms.     Yet  ^     ^]'    ^ 
fM  the  independence  of  the  little  kingdom  necessarily  rather 
Mnninal  than  real :  for,  as  long  as  the  King  had  England  oi. 
Ilk  side,  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  disaffection  vu 
bis  other  dominions.     He  was  now  in  such  a  situation  that 
be  oonld  renew  the  attempt  which  had  proved  destructive  to 
Iu8  fi^er  without  any  danger  of  his  fiEither's  fiit;e.     Charles 
the  ilrst  had  tried  to  force  his  own  religion  by  his  regal  power 
on  the  Scots  at  a  moment  when  both  his  religion  and  his  re- 
gil  power  were  unpopular  in  England ;  and  he  had  not  only 
fidled,  but  had  raised  troubles  which  had  ultimately  cost  him 
Us  crown  and  his  head.     Times  had  now  changed :  England 
WES  zealous  for  monarchy  and  prelacy:  and  therefore  the 
leheme  which  had  formerly  been  in  the  highest  degree  impm- 
lent  might  be  resumed  with  little  risk  to  the  throne.     The 
lovemment  resolved  to  set  up  a  prelatical  church  in  Scotland, 
□be  design  was  disapproved  by  every  Scotchman  whose  judg- 
Dent  was  entitled  to  respect.     Some  Scottish  statesmen  who 
fere  sealous  for  the  King's  prerogative  had  been  bred  Pres- 
lyterians.     Though  little  troubled  with  scruples,  they  re- 
ained  a  preference  for  the  religion  of  their  childhood ;  and 
they  well  knew  how  strong  a  hold  that  religion  had  on  the 
bearts  of  their  countrymen.     They  remonstrated  strongly : 
but,  when  they  found  that  they  remonstrated  in  vain,  they 
had  not  virtue  enough  to  persist  in  an  opposition  which  would 
have  given  offence  to  their  master;  and  several  of  them 
stooped  to  the  wickedness  and  baseness  of  persecuting  what 
in  their  consciences  they  believed  to  be  the  purest  form  of 
Ghristianily.     The  Scottish  Parliament  was  so  constituted 
that  it  had  scarcely  ever  offered  any  serious  opposition  even 
to  Kings  much  weaker  than  Charles  then  was.     Episcopacy, 
therefore,  was  established  by  law.     As  to  the  form  of  worship, 
a  large  discretion  was  left  to  the  clergy.     In  some  churches 
the  Tgugliffb  Liturgy  was  used.     In  others,  the  ministers  se- 
lected from  that  Liturgy  such  prayers  and  thanksgivings  as 
were  likely  to  be  least  offensive  to  the  people.     But  in  general 
the  doxology  waa  sung  at  the  close  of  public  worship ;  and 
the  Apostles'  Creed  was  recited  when  baptism  was  admi- 
nistered.   By  iiie  great  body  of  the  Scottish  nation  «ie  new 
Church  was  detested  both  as  superstitious  and  as  foreign ;  as 
tainted  with  the  corruptions  of  Bome,  and  as  a  mark  of  the 
predominance  of  England.    There  was,  however,  n^  S^^^ 
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insurrection.  The  country  was  not  what  it  had  been  twenty-twc 
years  before.  Disastrous  war  and  alien  domination  had 
tamed  the  spirit  of  the  people.  The  aristocracy,  which  was  held 
in  great  honour  by  the  middle  class  and  by  the  populace,  had 
put  itself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  against  Charles  Hbe 
First,  but  proved  obsequious  to  Charles  the  Second.  From  thfl 
English  Puritans  no  aid  was  now  to  be  expected.  They  were  a 
feeble  party,  proscribed  both  by  law  and  by  public  opinion.  Thfl 
bulk  of  the  Scottish  nation,  therefore,  sullenly  submitted,  and, 
with  many  misgivings  of  conscience,  attended  the  ministm- 
tions  of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  or  of  Presbyterian  divines  who 
had  consented  to  accept  from  the  government  a  half  toleration, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Indulgence.  But  there  were,  par- 
ticularly in  the  western  lowlands,  many  fierce  and  resolute 
men  who  held  that  tlie  obligation  to  observe  the  Covenant 
was  paramount  to  the  obligation  to  obey  the  magistrate. 
These  people,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  persisted  in  meeting 
to  worship  God  after  their  own  fashion.  The  Indulgence 
they  regarded,  not  as  a  partial  reparation  of  the  wrongs  in 
flicted  by  the  State  on  the  Church,  but  as  a  new  wrong,  th 
more  odious  because  it  was  disguised  under  the  appearance 
of  a  benefit.  Persecution,  they  eaid,  could  only  kill  the  body: 
but  the  black  Indulgence  wa«  deadly  to  tlio  soul.  Driven  fitnn 
the  towns,  they  assembled  on  heaths  and  mountains.  Attacked 
by  the  civil  power,  they  without  scruple  repelled  force  by  force. 
At  every  conventicle  they  mustered  in  arms.  They  repeat- 
edly broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  They  were  easily  defeated, 
and  mercilessly  punished :  but  neither  defeat  nor  punish- 
ment could  subdue  their  spirit.  Hunted  down  like  wild  beasts, 
tortured  till  their  bones  were  beaten  flat,  imprisoned  by  hun- 
dreds, hanged  by  scores,  exposed  at  one  time  to  the  license  of 
soldiers  ftnDm  England,  abandoned  at  another  time  to  the  mercy 
of  troops  of  marauders  from  the  Highlands,  they  still  stood 
at  bay  in  a  mood  so  savage  that  the  boldest  and  mightiest  op- 
pressor could  not  but  dread  the  audacity  of  their  despair. 

Such  was,  diuing  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  state 
of  Scotland.  Ireland  was  not  less  distracted.  In  that  islanci 
existed  feuds,  compared  with  which  the  hottest  animoaitiec 
of  English  politieians  were  lukewarm.  The  enmily  between 
the  Irish  Cavaliers  and  tlie  Irish  Soundheads  was  aJmost  for- 
gotten in  the  fiercer  enmity  which  raged  between  the  Englisl 
and  the  Celtic  races.  The  interval  between  the  Episcopaliar 
and  the  Presbyterian  seemed  to  vanish,  when  compared  wit! 
the  interval  which  separated  both  from  the  Papist.     During 
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the  late  ciTil  troubles  the  greater  part  of  the  Irish  soil  had  been     CHAP. 
ij  tnmsfeired  from  the  vanquished  nation  to  the  victors.     To        ^^-  ^ 
fte  &votip  of  the  Crown  few  either  of  the  old  or  of  the  new 
oocapants  had  any  pretensions.      The  despoilers   and  the 
deqpoiled  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  rebels  alike.     The 
gOTemment  was   soon  perplexed  and  wearied  by  the  con- 
flicting claims  and  mutoal  accusations  of  the  two  incensed 
fictions.      Those  colonists  among  whom  Cromwell  had  por- 
tkmed  out  the  conquered  territory,  and  whose  descendants 
axe  still  called  Cromwellians,  asserted  that  the  aboriginal 
infaabitants  were  deadly  enemies  of  the  English  nation  under 
>  evecry  dynasty,  and  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  every  form. 
They  described  and  exaggerated  the  atrocities  which  had  dis- 
graced the  insurrection  of  Ulster :   they  urged  the  King  to 
follow  up  with  resolution  the  policy  of  the  Protector ;  and 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  hint  that  there  would  never  be 
peace  in  Ireland  till  the  old  Irish  race  should  be  extirpated. 
JLThe  Boman  Catholics  extenuated  their  offence  as  they  best 
.     Tight,  and  expatiated  in  piteous  language  on  the  severity  of 
oeir  punishment,  which,  in  truth,  had  not  been  lenient.    They 
^  jnploied  Charles  not  to  confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilty, 
t   ^d  reminded  him  that  many  of  the  guilty  had  atoned  for 
f    iieir  &ult  by  returning  to  their  allegiance,  and  by  defending 
[    his  rights  against  the  murderers  of  his  father.     The  court, 
fc    fdck  of  the  importunities  of  two  parties,  neither  of  which  it 
p  had  any  reason  to  love,  at  length  relieved  itself  from  trouble 
L    by  dic^ting  a  compromise.     That  system,  cruel,  but  most 
complete  and  energetic,  by  which  Oliver  had  proposed  to 
^  make  the  ieland  thoroughly  English,  was  abandoned.     The 
C!romwellians  were  induced  to  relinquish  a  third  part  of  their 
\    acquisitions.     The  land  thus  surrendered  was  capriciously  di- 
L  vided  among  claimants  whom  the  government  chose  to  favour. 
r  But  gieat  numbers  who  protested  that  they  were  innocent  of 
[    all  disloyalty,  and  some  persons  who  boasted  that  their  loyalty 
\   had  been  signally  displayed,  obtained  neither  restitution  nor 
compensation,  and  filled  France  and   Spain  with  outcries 
against  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

Meantime  the  government  had,  even  in  England,  ceased  The  go> 
to  be  popular.     The  Royalists  had  begun  to  quarrel  ¥dth  the  ▼emment  ^ 
court  and  with  each  other ;  and  the  party  which  had  been  popular  'm 
vanquished,  trampled  down,  and,  as  it  seemed,  annihilated,  England. 

(but  which  had  still  retained  a  strong  principle  of  life,  again 
raised  its  head,  and  renewed  the  interminable  war. 
l2 
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CHAP.  Had  the  administration  been  ibnltless,  the  enthusiasin  wiiil 
^  ^  -  which  the  return  of  the  King  and  the  termination  of  the  mill 
J  tarytyranny  had  beenhailed  could  not  hare  be^i  permanenl 
For  it  isthelawof  our  nature  that  snch  fits  of  excitement  aha] 
always  be  followed  by  remissions.  The  manner  in  which  th 
court  abused  its  victory  made  the  remission  speedy  and  com 
plete.  Every  moderate  man  was  shocked  by  the  insolence 
cruelty,  and  perfidy  with  which  the  Nonconformists  were  trea 
ted.  The  penal  laws  had  effectually  purged  the  oppressed  part 
of  those  insincere  members  whose  vices  had  disgraced  i^  aiu 
had  made  it  again  an  honest  and  pious  body  of  men.  Th 
Puritan,  a  conqueror,  a  ruler,  a  persecutor,  a  sequestrator,  hai 
been  detested.  The  Puritan,  betrayed  and  evil  entreated 
deserted  by  all  the  timeservers  who,  in  his  prosperity,  ha4 
claimed  brotherhood  with  him,  hunted  from  his  home,  forbid 
den  under  severe  penalties  to  pray  or  receive  the  sacramen 
according  to  his  conscience,  yet  still  firm  in  his  resolntion  \a 
obey  God  rather  than  man,  was,  in  spite  of  some  unpleasinj 
recollections,  an  object  of  pity  and  respect  to  well  constitutes 
minds.  These  feelings  became  stronger  when  it  was  noises 
abroad  that  the  court  was  not  disposed  to  treat  Papists  wit) 
the  same  rigour  which  had  been  shown  to  Presbyterians.  1 
vague  suspicion  that  the  King  and  the  Duke  were  not  sincer 
Protestants  sprang  up  and  gathered  strength.  Many  person 
too  who  had  been  disgusted  by  the  austerity  and  hypocrisy  o 
the  Saints  of  the  Commonwealth  began  to  be  still  more  dis 
gusted  by  the  open  profligacy  of  the  court  and  of  the  Cavalien 
and  were  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  sullen  precisenes 
of  Praise  God  Barebone  might  not  be  preferable  to  the  out 
rageous  profaneness  and  licentiousness  of  the  Buckingham 
and  Sedleys.  Even  immoral  men,  who  were  not  utterly  des 
titute  of  sense  and  public  spirit,  complained  that  the  govern 
meut  treated  the  most  serious  matters  as  trifles,  and  mad< 
trifles  its  serious  business.  A  King  might  be  pardoned  fo 
amusing  his  leisure  with  wine,  wit,  and  beauty.  But  it  wa 
intolerable  that  he  should  sink  into  a  mere  lounger  am 
voluptuary,  that  the  gravest  affairs  of  state  should  be  neg 
lected,  and  that  the  public  service  should  be  starved  and  th< 
finances  deranged  in  order  that  harlots  and  parasites  migh 
grow  rich. 

A  large  body  of  Koyalists  joined  in  these  complaints,  ans 
added  many  sharp  refiections  on  the  King's  ingratitude.  Hi 
whole  revenue,  indeed,  would  not  have  sufficed  to  rewarc 
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hem  all  in  proportioii  to  their  own  conscionsness  of  desert.  CHAP. 
hr  to  cfvery  distressed  gentleman  who  had  fought  nnder  ^' 
iapert  or  Derby  his  own  services  seemed  eminently  meri- 
orions,  and  his  own  sufferings  eminently  severe.  Every  one 
lad  flattered  himself  that,  whatever  became  of  the  rest,  he 
kould  be  laxgely  recompensed  for  all  that  he  had  lost  during 
ie  civil  troubles,  and  that  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
onld  be  followed  by  the  restoration  of  his  ovm  dilapidated 
rtunea.  None  of  these  expectants  could  restrain  his  indig- 
ition,  when  he  found  that  he  was  as  poor  under  the  King 
I  he  had  been  under  the  Bump  or  the  Protector.  The  neg- 
Tence  and  extravagance  of  the  court  excited  the  bitter 
idignation  of  these  loyal  veterans.  They  justly  said  that 
le  half  of  what  His  Majesty  squandered  on  concubines  and 
iffoonB  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  old  Cava- 
ers  who,  after  cutting  dovm  their  oaks  and  melting  their 
late  to  help  his  &ther,  now  wandered  about  in  threadbare 
lits,  and  did  not  know  where  to  turn  for  a  meat 

At  the  same  time  a  sudden  fall  of  rents  took  place.  The  ^ 
loome  of  every  landed  proprietor  was  diminished  by  five 
hillings  in  the  pound.  The  cry  of  agricultural  distress  rose 
rom  every  shire  in  the  kingdom ;  and  for  that  distress  the 
(ovemment  was,  as  usual,  held  accountable.  The  gentry,  com- 
pelled to  retrench  their  expenses  for  a  period,  saw  with  in- 
lignation  the  increasing  splendour  and  profusion  of  Wliite- 
lall,  and  were  immovably  fixed  in  the  belief  that  the  money 
vhich  ought  to  have  supported  their  households  had,  by  some 
nexplicable  process,  gone  to  the  favourites  of  the  King. 

The  minds  of  men  were  now  ra  such  a  temper  that  every 
public  act  excited  discontent.  Charles  had  taken  to  wife 
Datharine  Princess  of  PortugaL  The  marriage  was  generally 
iisliked;  and  the  murmurs  became  loud  when  it  appeared 
bhat  the  King  was  not  likely  to  have  any  legitimate  poste- 
rity. Dunkirk,  won  by  Oliver  from  Spain,  was  sold  to  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  !King  of  France.  This  bargain  excited  ge- 
neral indignation.  Englishmen  were  already  beginning  to 
observe  with  uneasiness  the  progress  of  the  French  power, 
and  to  regard  the  House  of  Bourbon  with  the  same  feeling 
wiih  which  their  grandfja^thers  had  regarded  the  House  of 
Austria.  Was  it  wise,  men  asked,  at  such  a  time,  to  make 
my  addition  to  the  strength  of  amonarchy  already  too  formi- 
lable  ?  Dunkirk  was,  moreover,  prized  by  the  people,  not 
nerely  as  a  place  of  arms,  and  as  a  key  to  the  Low  Cotm^ 
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CHAP,  tries,  but  also  as  a  trophy  of  English  yalour.  It  was  to  tlu 
^'  ^  subjects  of  Charles  what  Calais  had  been  to  an  earlier  gene 
ration,  and  what  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  so  manfiilly  defended 
through  disastrous  and  perilous  years,  against  the  fleets  anc 
armies  of  a  mighty  coalition,  is  to  ourselves.  The  plea  a 
economy  night  have  had  some  weight,  if  it  had  been  n^ed  b] 
an  economical  government.  But  it  was  notorious  that  thi 
charges  of  Dunkirk  fell  far  short  of  the  sums  which  wen 
wasted  at  court  in  vice  and  folly.  It  seemed  insupportabk 
that  a  sovereign,  profuse  beyond  example  in  all  that  regardec 
his  own  pleasures^  should  be  niggardly  in  all  that  regarded 
the  safety  and  honour  of  the  state. 

The  puDlic  discontent  was  heightened,  when  it  was  found 
that,  while  Dunkirk  was  abandoned  on  the  plea  of  economj, 
the  fortress  of  Tangier,  which  was  part  of  the  dqwer  of  Queen 
Catharine,  was  repaired  and  kept  up  at  an  enormous  charge. 
That  place  was  associated  wiih  no  recollections  gratifying 
to  the  national  pride :  it  could  in  no  way  promote  the  na- 
tional interests:  it  involved  us  in  inglorious,  unprofitable, 
and  interminable  wars  with  tribes  of  half  savage  Mussul- 
mans ;  and  it  was  situated  in  a  climate  singularly  un&vonr- 
able  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  English  race. 
War  with  But  the  murmurs  excited  by  these  errors  were  faint,  when 
*  compared  with  the  clamours  which  soon  broke  forth.  The 
government  engaged  in  war  with  the  United  Provinces.  The 
-^  House  of  Commons  readily  voted  simis  unexampled  in  our 
history,  simis  exceeding  those  which  had  supported  the  fleets 
and  armies  of  Cromwell  at  the  time  when  his  power  was  the 
terror  of  all  the  world.  But  such  was  the  extravagance,  dis- 
honesty, and  incapacity  of  those  who  had  succeeded  to  hia 
authority,  that  this  liberality  proved  worse  than  useless.  The 
sycophants  of  the  court,  ill  qualified  to  contend  against  the 
great  men  who  then  directed  the  arms  of  Holland,  against 
such  a  statesman  as  De  Witt,  and  such  a  commander  as  D€ 
Ruyter,  made  fortunes  rapidly,  wliile  the  sailors  mutinied 
from  very  hunger,  while  the  dockyards  were  unguarded, 
while  the  ships  were  leaky  and  without  rigging.  It  was  a1 
length  determined  to  abandon  all  schemes  of  offensive  war 
and  it  soon  appeared  that  even  a  defensive  war  was  a  tasl 
too  hard  for  that  administration.  The  Dutch  fleet  sailed  u] 
the  Thames,  and  burned  the  ships  of  war  which  lay  at  Chat 
ham.  It  was  said  that,  on  the  very  day  of  that  great  hxmii 
^liation,  the  King  feasted  with  the  ladies  of  his  seraglio,  atu 
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tmused  himgelf  with  hunting  a  moth  about  the  snpper  room.  CUA1\ 
Then,  at  length,  tardy  justice  was  done  to  the  memory  of  ;  ^^  _. 
Oliver.  Eyerywhere  men  magnified  his  Talonr,  genius,  and 
patriotism.  Eveiywhere  it  was  remembered  how,  when  he 
Tilled,  all  foreign  powers  had  trembled  at  the  name  of  Eng- 
hnd,  how  the  States  General,  now  so  haughty,  hod  crouched 
it  his  feet,  and  how,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  no 
more,  Amsterdam  was  lighted  up  as  for  a  great  deliyerance, 
and  children  ran  along  the  canals,  shouting  for  joy  that 
the  Devil  was  dead.  Even  Boyalists  exclaimed  that  the  state 
ooald  be  saved  only  by  calling  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Com- 
I  monwealth  to  arms.  Soon  the  capital  began  to  feel  the 
I  miseries  of  a  blockade.  Fuel  was  scarcely  to  be  procured. 
TQbuiy  Forty  the  place  where  Elizabeth  had,  with  manly 
spirit,  hurled  foul  scorn  at  Parma  and  Spain,  was  insulted  by 
the  invaders.  The  roar  of  foreign  guns  was  heard,  for  the 
first  and  last  time,  by  the  citizens  of  London.  In  the  Coim- 
cil  it  was  seriously  proposed  that,  if  the  enemy  advanced,  the 
Tower  should  be  abandoned.  Great  multitudes  of  people  as- 
sembled in  the  streets  crying  out  that  England  was  bought 
and  sold.  The  houses  and  carriages  of  the  ministers  were 
attacked  by  the  populace ;  and  it  seemed  likely  that  the  go- 
Fcmment  would  have  to  deal  at  once  with  an  invasion  and 
mth  an  insurrection.  The  extreme  danger,  it  is  true,  soon 
passed  by.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  very  different  from  the 
treaties  which  Oliver  had  been  in  the  habit  of  signing ;  and 
the  nation  was  once  more  at  peace,  but  was  in  a  mood  scarcely 
less  fierce  and  sullen  than  in  the  days  of  shipmoney. 

The  discontent  engendered  by  maladministiution  was 
heightened  by  calamities  which  the  best  administration  could  [/' 
not  have  averted.  While  the  ignominious  war  with  Holland 
was  raging,  London  suffered  two  great  disasters,  such  as 
never,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  befel  one  city.  A  pesti- 
lence, surpassing  in  horror  any  that  during  three  centuries 
bad  visited  the  island,  swept  away,  in  six  months,  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  human  beings.  And  scarcely  had  the  dead 
cart  ceased  to  go  itsroxmds,  when  a  fire,  such  as  had  not  been 
known  in  Europe  since  the  conflagration  of  Home  under 
Nero,  laid  in  ruins  the  whole  city,  from  the  Tower  to  the 
Temple,  and  from  the  river  to  the  purlieus  of  Smithfield. 

Had  there  been  a  general  election  while  the  nation  was  oppomtion 
smarting  under  so  many  disgraces   and  misfortunes,  it  is  '^^^*  ^^ 
probable  that  the  Boundheads  would  have  regained  ascen-  CommoM. 
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dency  iii  the  state.  But  the  Fkrliament  was  still  the  Cavalier 
Parliameut,  chosen  in  the  transport  of  loyalty  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  Bestoration.  NoTertheless  it  soon  becajne  evident 
that  no  English  legislature,  however  loyal,  would  now  consent 
to  be  merely  what  the  legislature  hadbe^i  under  the  Tudonu 
Kx)m  the  death  of  Elizabeth  to  the  eve  of  the  civil  war,  the 
Puritans,  who  predominated  in  the  representative  body,  had 
been  constantly,  by  a  dexterous  use  of  the  power  of  the  purse, 
encroaching  on  the  province  of  the  executive  gOYemment. 
The  gentlemen  who,  after  the  Bestoration,  filled  the  Lower 
House,  though  they  abhorred  the  Puritan  name,  were  well 
pleased  to  inherit  the  fruit  of  the  Puritan  policy.  They  were 
indeed  most  willing  to  employ  the  power  which  they  possessed 
in  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  malring  their  King  mighty  and 
honoured,  both  at  home  and  abroad:  but  with  the  power 
itself  they  were  resolved  not  to  part  The  great  English 
revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  is  to  say,  the 
transfer  of  the  supreme  control  of  the  executive  administra- 
tion from  the  crovni  to  the  House  of  Commons,  was,  through 
the  whole  long  existence  of  this  Parliament,  proceeding  noise- 
lessly, but  rapidly  and  steadily.  Charles,  kept  poor  by  his 
follies  and  vices,  wanted  money.  The  Commons  alone  could 
legally  grant  him  money.  They  could  not  be  prevented  fit>m 
putting  their  own  price  on  their  grants.  The  price  which 
they  put  on  their  grants  was  this,  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  interfere  vrith  every  one  of  the  King's  prerogatires,  to 
wring  from  him  his  consent  to  laws  which  he  disliked,  to 
break  up  cabinets,  to  dictate  the  course  of  foreign  policy,  and 
even  to  direct  the  administration  of  vmr.  To  the  royal  office, 
and  the  royal  person,  they  loudly  and  sincerely  professed  the 
strongest  attachment.  But  to  Clarendon  they  owed  no  alle- 
giance ;  and  they  fell  on  him  as  fdriously  as  their  predecessors 
had  fallen  on  Strafford.  The  minister's  virtues  and  vices  alike 
contributed  to  his  ruin.  He  was  the  ostensible  head  of  the 
administration,  and  was  therefore  held  responsible  even  for 
those  acts  which  he  had  strongly,  but  vainly,  opposed  in 
Council.  He  was  regarded  by  the  Puritans,  and  by  all  who 
pitied  them,  as  an  implacable  bigot,  a  second  Laud,  with 
much  more  than  Laud's  understanding.  He  had  on  all  occa- 
sions maintained  that  the  Act  of  Lidemniiy  ought  to  be  strictly 
observed ;  and  this  part  of  his  conduct,  though  highly  honour- 
able to  him,  made  him  hateful  to  all  those  Boyalists  who 
wished  to  repaii*  their  ruined  fortunes  by  suing  the  Bound* 
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lieads  for  damages  and  mesne  profits.    The  Presbyterians  of    CHAP. 
Scotland  attributed  to  him  the  downfidl  of  their  Church.  .     ^     . 
The  Papists  of  Ireland  attributed  to  him  the  loss  of  their 
knds.     Ab  &ther  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  he  had  an  obvious 
motive  for  wishing  that  there  might  be  a  barren  Queen ;  and 
be  vras  therefore  suspected  of  having  purposely  recommended 
one.  The  sale  of  Dxmkirk  was  justly  imputed  to  him.     For  the 
war  vdth  Holland,  he  was,  witii  less  justice,  held  accountable. 
His  hot  temper,   his   arrogant  deportment,  the  indelicate 
eagerness  wi^  which  he  grasped  at  riches,  the  ostentation 
with  which  he  squandered  them,  his  picture  gallery,  filled 
with  masterpieces  of  Vandyke  which  had  once  been  the  pro- 
perty of  ruined  Cavaliers,  his  palace,  which  reared  its  long 
and  stately  front  right  opposite  to  the  humbler  residence  of 
oar  Swings,  drew  on  him  much  deserved,  and  some  undeserved, 
censure.     When  the  Dutch  fieet  was  in  the  Thames,  it  was 
against  the  Chancellor  that  the  rage  of  the  populace  was 
chiefly  directed.     His  windows  were  broken ;  the  trees  of  his 
garden  were  cut  down ;  and  a  gibbet  was  set  up  before  his 
door.     But  nowhere  was  he  more  detested  than  in  the  House 
€i  Commons.      He  was  unable  to  perceive  that  the  time  was 
fiist  approaching  when  that  House,  if  it  continued  to  exist  at 
all,  must  be  supreme  in  the  state,  when  the  management  of 
that  House  would  be  the  most  important  departmentof  politics, 
and  when,  without  the  help  of  men  possessing  the  ear  of  that 
House,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  government. 
He  obstinately  persisted  in  considering  the  Parliament  as  a 
body  in  no  respect  differing  from  the  Parliament  which  had 
been  sitting  when,  forty  years  before,  he  first  began  to  study 
law  at  the  Temple.     He  did  not  wish  to  deprive  the  legislature 
of  those  powers  which  were  inherent  in  it  by  the  old  consti- 
tation  of  the  realm :  but  the  new  development  of  those  powers, 
though  a  development  natural,  inevitable,  and  to  be  prevented 
only  by  utterly  destroying  the  powers  tiiemselves,  disgusted 
and  alarmed  him.    Nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  put 
the  great  seal  to  a  writ  for  raising  shipmoney,  or  to  giv©  1^ 
Yoice  in  Council  for  conmiitting  a  member  of  Parliament  to 
the  Tower,  on  accoimt  of  words  spoken  in  debate :  but,  when 
the  Commons  began  to  inquire  in  what  manner  the  money 
Toted  for  the  war  had  been  wasted,  and  to  examine  into  the 
maladministration  of  the  navy,  he  flamed  with  indig^^^^^' 
Soch  inquiry,  according  to  him,  was  out  of  their  P^^^^^'^J^ 
He  admitted  that  the  House  was  a  most  loyal  assem^^y^  ^^*^ 
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CHAP,  it  had  done  good  service  to  the  crown,  and  that  its  intentions 
^_^_-  were  excellent.  But,  both  in  public  and  in  the  closet,  he, 
on  every  occasion,  expressed  his  concern  that  gentlemen 
so  sincerely  attached  to  monarchy  should  unadvisedly  en- 
croach on  the  prerogative  of  the  monarch.  Widely  as  they 
differed  in  spirit  from  the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament 
they  yet,  he  said,  imitated  that  Parliament  in  meddling  with 
matters  which  lay  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  Estates  of  the 
realm,  and  which  were  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  crown 
alone.  The  country,  he  maintained,  would  never  be  well 
governed  till  the  knights  of  shires  and  the  burgesses  were 
content  to  be  what  their  predecessors  had  been  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.  All  the  plans  which  men  more  observant  than 
himself  of  the  signs  of  that  time  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  good  understanding  between  the  Court  and 
the  Oommons,  he  disdaiufhlly  rejected  as  crude  projects,  in- 
consistent with  the  old  polity  of  England.  Towards  tiie  young 
orators,  who  were  rising  to  distinction  and  authority  in  the 
Lower  House,  his  deportment  was  ungracious :  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  them,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  his  deadly 
enemies.  Lideed  one  of  his  most  serious  farults  wbs  an  inor- 
dinate contempt  for  youth :  and  this  contempt  was  the  more 
unjustifiable,  because  his  own  experience  in  English  politics 
was  by  no  means  proportioned  to  his  age.  For  so  great  a 
part  of  his  life  had  been  passed  abroad  that  he  knew  less  of 
tliat  world  in  which  he  found  himself  on  his  return  than  many 
who  mi^ht  have  been  his  sons. 

For  these  reasons  he  was  disliked  by  the  Commons.  For 
very  different  reasons  he  was  equally  disliked  by  the  Court. 
His  morals  as  well  as  his  politics  were  those  of  an  earlier 
generation.  Even  when  he  was  a  young  law  student,  livinjj 
much  with  men  of  wit  and  pleasure,  his  natural  gravity  and 
his  religious  principles  had  to  a  great  extent  preserved  him 
from  the  contagion  of  fashionable  debauchery ;  and  he  was  by 
no  means  likely,  in  advanced  years  and  in  declining  health,  to 
turn  libertine.  On  the  vices  of  the  young  and  gay  he  looked 
with  an  aversion  almost  as  bitter  and  contemptuous  as  that 
which  he  felt  for  the  theological  errors  of  the  sectaries.  He 
missed  no  opportunity  of  showing  his  scorn  of  the  mimics, 
revellers,  and  courtesans  who  crowded  the  palace ;  and  the 
admonitions  which  he  addressed  to  the  King  himself  were 
very  sharp,  and,  what  Charles  disliked  still  more,  very  long. 
Scarcely  any  voice  was  raised  in  favour  of  a  minister  loaded 
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with  the  double  odium  of  jbolts  which  roused  the  fury  of  the  \  'OHAP. 
people,  and  of  virtues  which  annoyed  and  importuned  the  l_  7*    ^ 
soYereign.     Southampton  was  no  more.     Ormond  performed 
the  duties  of  Mendship  manfdlly  and  faithfully,  but  in  vain. 
The  Chancellor  fell  with  a  great  ruin.  The  seal  was  taken  from  v/ 
him :  the  Commons  impeached  him :  his  head  was  not  safe : 
he  fled  from  the  country :  an  act  was  passed  which  doomed  him 
to  perpetual  exile ;  and  those  who  had  assailed  and  under- 
mined him  began  to  struggle  for  the  fragments  of  his  power. 
The  sacrifice  of  Clarendon  in  some  degree  took  off  the  edge 
of  the  public  appetite  for  revenge.     Yet  was  the  anger  excited 
by  the  profiision  and  negligence  of  the  government,  and  by 
the  miscarriages  of  the.  late  war,  by  no  means  extinguished. 
The  counsellors  of  Charles,  with  the  fate  of  the  Chancellor 
before  their  eyes,  were  anxious  for  their  own  safety.     They 
accordingly  advised  their  master  to  soothe  the  irritation 
which  prevailed  both  in  the  Parliament  and  throughout  the 
country,  and  for  that  end,  to  take  a  step  which  has  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  which  was  worthy 
of  the  prudence  and  magnanimity  of  Oliver. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  at  which  the  history  of  the  |^*®  °^ 
great  English  revolution  begins  to  be  complicated  with  the  politics, 
history  of  foreign  politics.      The  power  of  Spain  had,  during  »"<!»»- 
many  years,  been  decliniog.     She  still,  it  is  true,  held  in  of"France. 
Europe  the  Milanese  and  the  two  Sicilies,   Belgiimi,   and 
Franche  Comt6.      In  America  her  dominions  stUl  spread,  ou 
both  sides  of  the  equator,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  torrid 
zone.     But  this  great  body  had  been  smitten  with  palsy,  and  '  .\ 
was  not  only  incapable  of  giving  molestation  to  other  states, 
but  could  not,  without  assistance,  repel  aggression.      France 
was  now,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  greatest  power  in  Europe. 
Her  resources  have,  since  those  days,  absolutely  increased, 
but  have  not  increased  so  fast  as  ilie  resources  of  England. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  a  hundred  and  eighty  years 
ago,  the  empire  of  Bussia,  now  a  monarchy  of  the  first  class, 
was  as  entirely  out  of  the  system  of  European  politics  as 
Abyssinia  or  Siam,  that  the  House  of  Brandenburg  was  then 
hardly  more  powerful  than  the  House  of  Saxony,  and  that  the 
republic  of  tiie  United  States  had  not  then  begun  to  exist. 
The  weight  of  France,  therefore,  though  still  very  considerable, 
has  relatively  diminished.     Her  territory  was  not  in  the  days 
of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  quite  so  extensive  as  at  present : 
but  it  was  large,  compact,  fertile,  well  placed  both  for  attack 
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and  for  defence,  situated  in  a  happy  climate,  and  inhabited 
by  a  brave,  active,  and  ingenious  people.  The  state  implicitly 
obeyed  the  direction  of  a  single  mind.  The  great  fiefs  which, 
three  himdred  years  before,  had  been,  in  all  but  name,  inde- 
pendent principalities,  had  been  annexed  to  the  crown.  Only 
a  few  old  men  could  remember  the  last  meeting  of  the  States 
General  The  resistance  which  the  Huguenots,  the  nobles, 
and  the  parliaments  had  offered  to  the  kingly  power,  had 
been  put  down  by  the  two  great  Cardinals  who  had  ruled  ihe 
nation  during  forty  years.  The  government  was  now  a  des- 
potism, but,  at  least  in  its  dealings  with  the  upper  classes,  a 
mild  and  generous  despotism,  tempered  by  courteous  manners 
and  chivahx)us  sentiments.  The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
sovereign  were,  for  that  age,  truly  formidable.  His  revenue, 
raised,  it  is  true,  by  a  severe  and  unequal  taxation  which 
pressed  heavily  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  far  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  potentate.  His  army,  excellently  disci- 
plined, and  commanded  by  the  greatest  generals  then  living, 
already  consisted  of  more  than  a  himdred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  Such  an  array  of  regular  troops  had  not  been 
seen  in  Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the  Eoman  empire.  Of 
maritime  powers  France  was  not  the  first.  But,  though  she 
had  rivals  on  the  sea,  she  had  not  yet  a  superior.  Such  was 
her  strength  during  the  last  forty  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  no  enemy  could  singly  ^vithstand  her,  and  that 
two  great  coalitions,  in  which  half  Christendom  was  united 
against  her,  failed  gf  success. 

The  personal  qualities  of  the  French  King  added  to  the 
respect  inspired  by  the  power  and  importance  of  his  king- 
dom. No  sovereign  has  ever  represented  the  majesty  of  a 
great  state  with  more  dignity  and  grace.  He  was  his  own 
prime  minister,  and  performed  the  duties  of  a  prime  minister 
with  an  ability  and  industry  which  could  not  be  reasonably 
expected  from  one  who  had  in  infancy  succeeded  to  a  crown, 
and  who  had  been  surroimded  by  flatterers  before  he  could 
speak.  He  had  shown,  in  an  eminent  degree,  two  talents 
invaluable  to  a  prince,  the  talent  of  choosing  his  servants 
well,  and  the  talent  of  appropriating  to  himself  the  chief 
part  of  the  credit  of  their  acts.  In  his  dealings  with  foreign 
powers  he  had  some  generosity,  but  no  justice.  To  unhappy 
allies  who  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  had  no  hope  but 
in  his  compassion,  he  extended  his  protection  with  a  romajitic 
disinterestedness,  which  seemed  better  suited  to  a  knight 
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arraat  than  to  a  statesman.    But  he  broke  through  the  most     CHAP. 

»cred  ties  of  public  faith  without  scruple  or  shame,  when-     _  ^'  ^ 

^ver  they  interfered  with  his  interest,  or  with  what  he  called 

his  glory.     His  perfidy  and  Tiolence,  however,  excited  less 

enmity  than  the  insolence  with  which  he  constantly  reminded 

his  neighbours  of  his  own  greatness  and  of  their  littleness. 

He  did  not  at  this  time  profess  the  austere  devotion  which, 

at  a  later  period,  gave  to  his  court  the  aspect  of  a  monastery. 

On  the  contrary,  he  was  as  licentious,  though  by  no  means 

as  Mvolous  and  indolent,  as  his  brother  of  England.     But 

he  was  a  sincere  Boman  Catholic ;  and  both  his  conscience 

and  his  vaniiy  impelled  him  to  use  his  power  for  the  defence 

and  propagation  of  the  true  faith,  after  the  example  of  his 

renowned    predecessors,   Clovis,    Charlemagne,    and    Saint 

Lewis. 

Our  ancestors  naturally  looked  with  serious  alarm  on  the 
growing  power  of  Prance.     This  feeling,  in  itself  perfectly 
reasonable,  was  mingled  with  other  feelings  less  praiseworthy. 
France  was  our  old  enemy.     It  was  against  France  that  the 
most  glorious  battles  recorded  in  our  annals  had  been  fought. 
The  conquest  g(  France  had  been  twice   effected  by  the 
Plantagenets.    The  loss  of  France  had  been  long  remembered 
as  a  great  national  disaster.     The  title  of  King  of  France 
was  still  borne  by  our  sovereigns.     The  lilies  of  France  still 
appea^red,  mingled  with  our  own  lions,  on  the  shield  of  the 
House  of  Stuart     In  the  sixteenth  century  the  dread  in- 
spired by  Spain  had  suspended  the  animosity  of  which  France 
bad  ancientiy  been  the  object.     But  the  dread  inspired  by 
Spain  had  given  place  to  contemptuous  compassion;   and 
France  was  again  regarded  as  our  national  foe.     The  sale  of 
Dmikirk  to  IVance  had  been  the  most  generally  unpopular 
act  of  the  restored  King.     Attachment  to  France  had  been 
^  prominent  among  the  crimes  imputed  by  the  Commons  to 
Clarendon.     Even  in  trifles  the  public  feeling  showed  itself. 
When  a  brawl  took  place  in  the  streets  of  Westminster 
between  the  retinues  of  the  French  and  Spanish  embassies, 
the  populace,  though  forcibly  prevented  from  interfering,  had 
given  unequivocal  proofs  that  the  old  antipathy  to  France 
was  not  extinct. 

France  and  Spain  were  now  engaged  in  a  more  serious 
contest.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  policy  of  Lewis 
throughout  his  life  was  to  extend  his  dominions  towards  the 
Rhine.   For  this  end  he  had  engaged  in  war  with  Spain,  and 
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CHAP,  he  was  now  in  the  full  career  of  conquest.  The  United 
.  ^|-  ^  Provinces  saw  with  anxiety  the  progress  of  his  arms.  That 
renowned  federation  had  reached  the  height  of  power,  pros* 
perity,  and  glory.  The  Batavian  territory,  conquered  firom 
the  waves  and  defended  against  them  by  human  art,  was  in 
extent  little  superior  to  the  principality  of  Wales.  But  all 
that  narrow  space  was  a  busy  and  populous  hive,  in  which 
new  wealth  was  every  day  created,  and  in  which  vast  masses 
of  old  wealth  were  hoarded.  Hie  aspect  of  Holland,  the 
rich  cultivation,  the  innumerable  canals,  the  ever  whirling 
mills,  the  endless  fleets  of  barges,  the  quick  succession  of 
great  towns,  the  ports  bristling  with  thousands  of  masts,  the 
large  and  stately  mansions,  the  trim  villas,  the  richly  fur- 
nished apartments,  the  picture  galleries,  the  summer  houses, 
the  tulip  beds,  produced  on  English  travellers  in  that  age  an 
effect  similar  to  the  effect  which  the  first  sight  of  England 
now  produces  on  a  Norwegian  or  a  Canadian.  The  States 
General  had  been  compelled  to  humble  themselves  before 
CromwelL  But  after  the  Restoration  they  had  taken  their 
revenge,  had  waged  war  with  success  against  Charles,  and 
had  concluded  peace  on  honourable  terms.  Bich,  however, 
us  the  Bepublic  was,  and  highly  considered  in  Europe,  she 
was  no  match  for  the  power  of  Lewis.  She  apprehended,, 
not  without  good  cause,  that  his  kingdom  might  soon  be 
extended  to  her  firontiers;  and  she  might  well  dread  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  monarch  so  great,  so  ambitious,  and 
so  unscrupulous.  Yet  it  was  not  easy  to  devise  any  expedient 
which  might  avert  the  danger.  The  Dutch  alone  could  not 
turn  the  scale  against  France.  On  the  side  of  the  Bhine 
no  help  was  to  be  expected.  Several  German  princes  had 
been  gained  by  Lewis ;  and  the  Emperor  himself  was  em- 
barrassed by  the  discontents  of  Hungary.  England  was 
separated  from  the  United  Provinces  by  the  recollection  of 
cruel  injuries  recently  inflicted  and  endured ;  and  her  policy 
had,  since  the  Bestoration,  been  so  devoid  of  wisdom  and 
spirit,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  expect  from  her  any 
valuable  assistance. 

But  the  fate  of  Clarendon  and  the  growing  ill  humour  of 

the  Parliament  determined  the  advisers  of  C^biarles  to  adopt 

on  a  sudden  a  policy  which  amazed  and  delighted  the  nation* 

The  Triple       The  English  resident  at  Brussels,  Sir  William  Temple,  one 

Alliance,     ^f  the  most  expert  diplomatists  and  most  pleasing  writers  of 

that  age,  had  already  represented  to  his  court  that  it  was 
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-~kaili  desirable  and  practicable  to  enter  into  engagements     CHAP. 
"  with  tiie  States  General  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  .  ^ 
^  jftogreoB  of  France.     For  a  time  his  suggestions  had  been 
T  dighted ;  but  it  was  now  thought  expedient  to  act  on  them. 
^  Be  was  commissioned  to  negotiate  with  the  States  General. 
J  Be  proceeded  to  the  Hague,  and  soon  came  to  an  under- 
IriaDding  with  John  De  Witt,  then  the  chief  minister  of 
T  Bcdland.     Sweden,  small  as  her  resources  were,  had,  forty 
I  jears  before,  been  raised  by  the  genius  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  \ 
3  to  a  high  rank  among  European  powers,  and  had  not  yet   >   . 
:  descended  to  her  natural  position.     She  was  induced  to  join   '  "^^ 
OIL  this  occasion  with  England  and  the  States.     Thus  was 
finrmed  that  coalition  known  as  the  Triple  Alliance.     Lewis 
ahowed  signs  of  yexation  and  resentment,  but  did  not  think 
ft  politic  to  draw  on  himself  the  hostility  of  such  a  con- 
federacy in  addition  to  that  of  Spain.     He  consented,  there- 
fore to  relinquish  a  large  part  of  the  territory  which  his 
f  annies  had  occupied.     Peace  was  restored  to  Europe ;  and 
the  English  goyemment,  lately  an  object  of  general  con- 
tempt, was,  during  a  few  months,  regarded  by  foreign  powers 
with  respect  scarcely  less  than  that  which  the  Protector  had 
inspired. 

V  At  home  the  Triple  Alliance  was  popular  in  the  highest 
degree.  It  gratified  alike  national  animosity  and  national 
pride.  It  put  a  limit  to  the  encroachments  of  a  powerful 
and  ambitious  neighbour.  It  bound  the  leading  Protestant 
states  together  in  close  union.  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  ' 
f  rejoiced  in  common :  but  the  joy  of  the  Roundhead  was  even 
f*  greater  than  that  of  the  Cavalier.  For  England  had  now 
allied  herself  strictly  with  a  country  republican  in  goyem- 
ment and  Presbyterian  in  religion,  against  a  country  ruled 
by  an  arbitrary  prince  and  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  House  of  Commons  loudly  applauded  the 
treaty;  and  some  uncourtly  grumblers  described  it  as  the 
only  good  thing  that  had  been  done  since  the  King  came  in. 

The  King,  howeyer,  cared  little  for  the  approbation  of  his  The  Conn- 
Parliament  or  of  his  people.  The  Triple  Alliance  he  regarded  ^  ^*^' 
merely  as  a  temporary  expedient  for  quieting  discontents 
which  had  seemed  likely  to  become  serious.  The  independence, 
tlie  safely,  the  dignity  of  the  nation  oyer  which  he  presided 
were  nothing  to  him.  He  had  begun  to  find  constitutional 
restraints  galling.  Already  had  been  formed  in  the  Parlia- 
ment a  strong  connection  kno¥m  by  the  name  of  the  Country 
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CHAP.    Party.     That  party  included  all  tlie  public  men  who  leaned 

^^l: .  towards  Puritanism  and  Republicanism,  and  many  who, 

though  attached  to  the  Church  and  to  hereditary  monaidrf; 
had  been  driven  into  opposition  by  dread  of  Popery,  by  dread 
of  France,  and  by  disgust  at  the  extrayagance,  dissoluteneu^ 
and  faithlessness  of  the  court.  The  power  of  this  band  of 
politicians  was  constantly  growing.  Every  year  some  <rf 
those  members  who  had  been  returned  to  Parliament  during 
the  loyal  excitement  of  1661  had  dropped  off;  and  the  vacant 
seats  had  generally  been  filled  by  persons  less  tractable. 
Charles  did  not  think  himself  a  King  while  an  assembly  of 
subjects  could  call  for  his  accounts  before  paying  his  debts, 
and  could  insist  on  knowing  which  of  his  mistresses  or  boon 
companions  had  intercepted  the  money  destined  for  the  equip- 
ping and  manning  of  the  fleet.  Though  not  very  studious  of 
fame,  he  was  galled  by  the  taunts  which  were  sometimes 
uttered  in  the  discussions  of  the  Commons,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion attempted  to  restrain  the  freedom  of  speech  by  disgrace- 
ful means.  Sir  John  Coventry,  a  country  gentleman,  had, 
in  debate,  sneered  at  the  profligacy  of  the  court.  In  any 
former  reign  he  would  probably  have  been  called  before  the 
Privy  Council  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  A  different  course 
was  now  taken.  A  gang  of  bullies  was  secretly  sent  to  slit 
the  nose  of  the  offender.  This  ignoble  revenge,  instead  of 
quelling  the  spirit  of  opposition,  raised  such  a  tempest  that 
the  King  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  cruel  humiliation  of 
passing  an  act  which  attainted  the  instruments  of  his  revenge, 
and  which  took  from  him  the  power  of  pardoning  them. 

But,  impatient  as  he  was  of  constitutional  restraints,  how 

was  he  to  emancipate  himself  ftt)m  them  ?    He  could  make 

himself  despotic  only  by  the  help  of  a  great  standing  army ; 

and  such  an  army  was  not  in  existence.     His  revenues  did. 

indeed  enable  him  to  keep  up  some  regular  troops :  but  those 

troops,  though  numerous  enough  to  excite  great  jealousy  and 

apprehension  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  country, 

were  scarcely  numerous  enough  to  protect  Whitehall  and  the 

Tower  against  a  rising  of  the  mob  of  London.     Such  risings 

were,  indeed,  to  be  dreaded ;  for  it  was  calculated  that  in  the 

capital  and  its  suburbs  dwelt  not  less  than  tweniy  thousand 

of  Oliver's  old  soldiers. 

Connection       Since  the  King  was  bent  on  emancipating  himself  from 

ChwrlM  II   *^®  control  of  Parliament,  and  since,  in  such  an  enterprise, 

and  he  could  not  hope  for  effectual  aid  at  home,  it  followed  that 

'nee. 
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t  look  for  aid  abroad.     The  power  and  wealth  of  the     CHAP. 

f  France  might  be  equal  to  the  arduous  task  of  esta-   [^i , 

^  absolute  monarchy  in  England.  Such  an  ally  would 
>tedly  expect  substantial  proofs  of  gratitude  for  such 
ce.  Charles  must  descend  to  the  rank  of  a  great 
and  must  make  peace  and  war  according  to  the  direc- 
f  the  government  which  protected  him.  His  relation 
is  would  closely  resemble  that  in  which  the  Bajah  of 
re  and  the  King  of  Oude  now  stand  to  the  British  Gk)- 
int.  Those  princes  are  bound  to  aid  the  East  India 
jiy  in  all  hostilities,  defensive  and  offensive,  and  to 

0  diplomatic  relations  but  such  as  the  East  India  Com- 
shall  sanction.  The  Company  in  return  guarantees 
against  insurrection.     As  long  as  they  faithfully  dis- 

1  their  obligations  to  the  paramount  power,  they  are 
ited  to  dispose  of  large  revenues,  to  fill  their  palaces 
eautiful  women,  to  besot  themselves  in  the  company  of 
avourite  revellers,  and  to  oppress  with  impunity  any 
t  who  may  incur  their  displeasure.*  Such  a.  life  would 
ipportable  to  a  man  of  high  spirit  and  of  powerful  un- 
nding.  But  to  Charles,  sensual,  indolent,  unequal  to 
brong  intellectual  exertion,  and  destitute  alike  of  all 
tism  and  of  all  sense  of  personal  dignity,  the  prospect 
3thing  unpleasing. 

,t  the  Duke  of  York  should  have  concurred  in  the  de- 
f  degrading  that  crown  which  it  was  probable  that  he 
himself  one  day  wear  may  seem  more  extraordinary. 
is  nature  was  haughty  and  imperious ;  and,  indeed,  he 
lued  to  the  very  last  to  show,  by  occasional  starts  and 
^les,  his  impatience  of  the  French  yoke.  But  he  was 
b  as  much  debased  by  superstition  as  his  brother  by  in- 
ie  and  vice.  James  was  now  a  Roman  Catholic.  Eeli- 
bigotry  had  become  the  dominant  sentiment  of  his 
V  and  stubborn  mind,  and  had  so  mingled  itself  with 
le  of  rule,  that  the  two  passions  could  hardly  be  distin- 
id  from  each  other.  It  seemed  highly  improbable  that, 
at  foreign  aid,  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  ascendency, 
a  toleration,  for  his  own  faith :  and  he  was  in  a  temper 
nothing  humiliating  in  any  step  which  might  promote 
terests  of  the  true  Church. 

n  hBppj  to  say,  that,  since  this    King  of  Oude  have  been  added  to  th» 
was  written,  the  territories  both    British  dominions.  (1857.) 
Rajah  of  Nagpore  and  of  the 
.  I.  M 
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-iK  ^imiirm    sratJBsnL  jbu.  ouBsEisBaic  SszcafCSiL  Dndiesof 

■hyiiimiB  wilil  MiiiL.    T!^  T?w^  ir  Trr^rm^?  ^Jawl  tt>  dedm 

"iiiiiwif  1  "^^-^-^^w    Ijcizuihu  ii   nawim  lai*-  T3%le  AIKMi#ii, 

mmL  "a  7011  -tzHl  Tsbmls  mouMmc  ^"^"rrf  5f  Fixnce  nooU 

"xi  V»ni  "iim  iiii:iL  siimic^  Bii£MfiiiE3Kyud  aBmigU 

jiiiL  3uifc?wninfir  -k  ois  SixfiiBiiiBiiL.     LiPwis  mt  first 

1  'a  :Rt»i!77»  "iitsm  joBmnmaim  raw tfiv;.  nhl  at  lengtib 

a^jjuiit  *z>  *3iiSiL  viJOL  "siii  jee*  if  a  aiBt  ivSi*  k  ccnienii^  ft 

tSQ  ;3iUBe  'ivatf  'BIB  Tj  whaoL  jtf  snrsc  £ibil«b1  ««idl  not  lose. 
7*M«  i#  Iz  miBDA  »r3UL  ^aac  a*  sivsr  ieciiiiBihr  ^Di^:ht  of  esta- 
biniiinir  ieswrtsanL  joii  Fhmxy  io.  ^'*T;**«T"i  W  fine  of  utii& 
Ek  nuxBC  hasm  MBLxi«ac»  ^aoc  thi  n  ■■  ruiiiinnii  wmilil  be 
in.  t&e  rixtz!ti£9t  'leisRe  jE*znuixB'  sni  *■*■'*— Bnr,  tkst  ift  womld 
tatk  to  ^iis  TxcmaiC  ^iH.  xi^  >siiiicLas  tif  Fivki^  dj^r^iw  manj 
jfou^  aibi  d[uBC  ic  wooiii  W  Ajftawccf^er  M<HMtMlililL  wiih 
mriT^  premimg  yftt*fni»»  rf  aagcMpgniF im  mi  ■fckli  were  deir 
to  hiff  h«»zt.  He  would  im&«4  wSb^It  kvi^  acquiied  flie 
nu^rit  azid  the  zbxj  of  d«iiir  ;&  ;rTCtt»  Jiaiki!  on  remaonahh 
U^rmA  to  the  Charck  of  w&^  be  wa»  &  uwibcr.  But  lie 
wui  Uttle  disposed  to  iizLzSASe&£$&nc«ffivcswW.  in  tlie  twelM 
and  thirteenth  centmiesw  h^  kd  die  floorer  of  Acnch  chi- 
ralrjr  to  die  in  STTiai  and  HfZjpt :  sad  he  widl  knew  ^lat  a 
fcrukfule  mff^inst  Pfuieatantisin  in  Gi^at  Britmin  wonkl  not  be 
Us$m  perilooji  than  the  expeditions  in  wkk^k  the  mnnies  of  Lewis 
the  H^enth  and  of  Lewis  the  Xintk  had  perished.  He  had 
tU9  m//tire  for  wishing  the  Stnarts  to  be  absohile.  He  did 
not  n.'t^arrl  the  English  constitntion  with  feelings  al  all  resem- 
Min^  those  which  hare  in  later  times  induced  princes  to  make 
war  on  the  fo^  institutions  of  neighbouring  nations.  At 
f/ri}iM?nt  a  gn.-at  party  zealous  for  popular  gOTemment  has 
miiiificfitioiis  in  every  civilised  country.  Any  important  ad- 
varitaf^o  gained  anywhere  by  that  party  is  almost  certain  to 
\m  the  Mif^al  for  general  commotion.  It  is  not  wonderfiil 
thai  ^ovi?niment8  threatened  by  a  common  danger  should 
i*/>inbiti<)  for  the  jjurpose  of  mutual  insurance.  But  in  the 
iMW<»tii4M?iith  contnry  no  such  danger  existed.  Between  the 
|Mililin  iniiMl  <»f  England  and  the  public  mind  of  France, 
thi^H)  WiiM  a  ^rnat  gulph.  Our  institutions  and  our  factions 
wtifit  M  Utile  uu(l(*rstood  at  Paris  as  at  Constantinople.     It 
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may  be  doabted  whether  any  one  of  the  forty  members  of  the  CHAP. 
French  Academy  had  an  English  volume  in  his  library,  or  .  ^^'  ^ 
knew  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  or  Spenser,  even  by  name.  A  few 
Hngnenots,  who  had  inherited  the  mntinons  spirit  of  their 
ancestors,  might  perhaps  haye  a  fellow  feeling  with  their 
brethren  in  the  faith,  the  English  Bonndheads:  but  the 
Hngnenots  had  ceased  to  be  formidable.  The  French,  am  a 
people,  attached  to  the  Chnrch  of  Borne,  and  proud  of 'the 
greatness  of  their  King  and  of  their  own  loyalty,  looked  on 
oar  straggles  against  Popery  and  arbitrary  power,  not  only 
without  admiration  or  sympathy,  but  with  strong  disappro- 
bation and  disg^ust.  It  would  therefore  be  a  great  error  to 
ascribe  the  conduct  of  Lewis  to  apprehensions  at  all  resem- 
bling those  which,  in  our  age,  induced  the  Holy  Alliance  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  troubles  of  Naples  and  Spain. 

Nevertheless,  the  propositions  made  by  the  court  of  White- 
hall were  most  welcome  to  him.      He  already  meditated 
gigantic  designs,  which  were  destined  to  keep  Europe  in 
constant  fermentation  during  more  than  forty  years.     He 
wished  to  himible  the  United  Provinces,  and  to  annex  Bel- 
gium, Franche  Comt^,  and  Loraine  to  his  dominions.     Nor 
was  this  alL     The  King  of  Spain  was  a  sickly  child.    It  was 
fikdy  that  he  would  die  without  issue.    His  eldest  sister  was 
Queen  of  France.     A  day  would  almost  certainly  come,  and 
might  come  very  soon,  when  the  House  of  Bourbon  might 
^  lay  claim  to  that  vast  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  set. 
The  union  of  two  great  monarchies  under  one  head  would 
doubtless  be  opposed  by  a  continental  coalition.    But  for  any 
oontinental  coalition    France   singlehanded   was   a  match. 
England  could  turn  the  scale.     On  the  course  which,  in  such 
a  crisis,  England  might  pursue,  the  destinies  of  the  world 
would  depend ;  and  it  was  notorious  that  the  English  Par- 
'  liameut  and  nation  were  strongly  attached   to  the  policy 
which  had  dictated  the  Triple  Alliance.     Nothing,  therefore, 
conld  be  more  gratifying  to  Lewis  than  to  learn  that  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  needed  his  help,  and  were  willing  to 
purchase  that  help  by  unbounded  subserviency.     He  deter- 
mined to  profit  by  the  opportunity,  and  laid  down  for  himself 
a  plan  to  which,  without  deviation,  he  adhered,  till  the  Re- 
volution of  1688  disconcerted  all  his  politics.     He  professed 
himself  desirous  to  promote  the  designs  of  the  English 
court.     He  promised  large  aid.     He  from  time  to  time  doled 
out  such  aid  as  might  serve  to  keep  hope  alive,  and  as  he 

m2 
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could  without  risk  or  inconyenienoe  spare.  In  this  way,  at 
an  expense  very  much  less  than  that  which  he  incurred  in 
building  and  decorating  Versailles  or  Marli,  he  succeeded  in 
malring  England,  during  nearly  tweniy  years,  almost  as  in- 
significant a  member  of  the  political  system  of  Europe  as  the 
republic  of  San  Marino. 

His  object  was  not  to  destroy  our  constitution,  but  to  keep 
the  various  elements  of  which  it  was  composed  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  conflict,  and  to  set  irreconcilable  enmity  between 
those  who  had  the  power  of  the  purse  and  those  who  had  the 
power  of  the  sword.  With  this  view  he  bribed  and  stimulated 
both  parties  in  turn,  pensioned  at  once  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  and  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  encouraged  ihe  court 
to  withstand  the  seditious  encroachments  of  the  Ptoliament, 
and  conveyed  to  the  Parliament  intimations  of  the  arbitrary 
designs  of  the  court. 

One  of  the  devices  to  which  he  resorted  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  ascendency  in  the  English  counsels  deserves 
especial  notice.  Charles,  though  incapable  of  love  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  was  the  slave  of  any  woman  whose 
person  excited  his  desires,  and  whose  airs  and  prattle  amused 
his  leisure.  Indeed  a  husband  would  be  justly  derided  who 
should  bear  from  a  wife  of  exalted  rank  and  spotless  virtue 
half  the  insolence  which  the  King  of  England  bore  from 
concubines  who,  while  they  owed  everything  to  his  bounty, 
caressed  his  courtiers  almost  before  his  face.  He  had  pa- 
tiently endured  the  termagant  passions  of  Barbara  Palmer  and 
the  pert  vivacity  of  Eleanor  Gwynn.  Lewis  thought  that  the 
most  useful  envoy  who  could  be  sent  to  London,  would  be 
a  handsome,  licentious,  and  crafty  Frenchwoman.  Such  a 
woman  was  Louisa,  a  lady  of  the  House  of  Querouaille,  whom 
our  rude  ancestors  called  Madam  CarweU.  She  was  soon  tri- 
umphant over  all  her  rivals,  was  created  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, was  loaded  with  wealth,  and  obtained  a  dominion 
which  ended  only  with  the  life  of  Charles. 
TrMty  of  The  most  important  conditions  of  the  alliance  between  the 
crowns  were  digested  into  a  secret  treaty  which  was  signed 
at  Dover  in  May  1670,  just  ten  years  after  the  day  on  which 
Charles  had  landed  at  that  very  port  amidst  the  acclamations 
and  joyful  tears  of  a  too  confiding  people. 

By  this  treaty  Charles  bound  himself  to  make  public  pro- 
fession of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  join  his  arms  to 
those  of  Lewis  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  power  of  the 
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United  Provinces,  and  to  employ  the  whole  strength  of  Eng-     CHAP. 

knd,  by  land  and  sea,  in  support  of  the  rights  of  the  Honse  , ^ , 

of  Bonrbon  to  the  vast  monarchy  of  Spain.     Lewis,  on  the 
other  hand,  engaged  to  pay  a  large  subsidy,  and  promised 
tiiat,  if  any  insurrection  should  break  out  in  England,  he 
•  would  send  an  army  at  his  own  charge  to  support  his  ally. 

This  compact  was  made  with  gloomy  auspices.  Six  weeks 
ifter  it  had  been  signed  and  sealed,  tiie  charming  princess, 
:  whose  influence  over  her  brother  and  brother  in  law  had  been 
80  pernicious  to  her  country,  was  no  more.  Her  death  gave 
rise  to  horrible  suspicions  which,  for  a  moment,  seemed  likely 
\  to  interrupt  the  newly  formed  friendship  between  the  Houses 
of  Stuart  and  Bourbon :  but  in  a  short  time  fresh  assurances 
of  undiminished  good  will  were  exchanged  betwen  the  con- 
federates. 

The  Duke  of  York,  too  dull  to  apprehend  danger,  or  too 

fimatical  to  care  about  it,  was  impatient  to  see  the  article 

touching  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  carried  into  immediate 

execution:  but  Lewis  had  the  wisdom  to  perceive  that,  if 

tiiis  course  were  taken,  there  would  be  such  an  explosion  m 

England  as  would  probably  frustrate  those  parts  of  the  plan 

which  he  had  most  at  heart.     It  was  therefore  determined  that 

Charles  should  stiU  call  himself  a  Protestant,  and  should  still, 

at  high  festivals,  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the 

ritual   of  the   Church  of  England.     His   more   scrupulous 

brother  ceased  to  appear  in  the  royal  chapel. 

About  this  time  died  the  Duchess  of  York,  daughter  of  the 
banished  Earl  of  Clarendon.  She  had  been,  during  some 
years,  a  concealed  Boman  Catholic.  She  left  two  daughters, 
Mary  and  Anne,  afterwards  successively  Queens  of  Great 
Britain.  They  were  bred  Protestants  by  the  positive  com- 
mand of  the  King,  who  knew  that  it  would  be  vain  for 
him  to  profess  himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
if  children  who  seemed  likely  to  inherit  his  throne  were,  by 
his  permission,  brought  up  as  members  of  the  Church  of 
Borne. 

The  principal  servants  of  the  crown  at  this  time  were  men  4 
whose  names  have  justly  acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety. 
We  must  take  heed,  however,  that  we  do  not  load  their 
memory  with  in&my  which  of  right  belongs  to  their  master. 
For  the  treaty  of  Dover  the  King  himself  is  chiefly  answer- 
able. He  held  conferences  on  it  with  the  French  agents :  he 
wrote  many  letters  concerning  it  with  his  own  hand :  be  was 
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the  person  who  first  suggested  the  most  disgraceful  articles 
which  it  contained ;  and  he  carefully  concealed  some  of  those 
articles  from  the  majority  of  his  Cabinet. 

Few  things  in  our  history  are  more  curious  than  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  power  now  possessed  by  the  CSabinei 
IVom  an  early  period  the  Kings  of  England  had  been  assisted 
by  a  Privy  Council  to  which  the  law  assigned  many  impor- 
tant functions  and  duties.  During  several  centuries  this  body 
'l<^Iiberated  on  the  gravest  and  most  delicate  affiedrs.  But  by 
degrees  its  character  changed.  It  became  too  large  for 
despatch  and  secrecy.  The  rank  of  Privy  Councillor  was  often 
bestowed  as  an  honorary  distinction  on  persons  to  whom 
nothing  was  confided,  and  whose  opinion  was  never  asked. 
The  sovereign,  on  the  most  important  occasions,  resorted  for 
advice  to  a  small  knot  of  leading  ministers.  The  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  this  course  were  early  pointed  out  by 
Bacon,  with  his  usual  judgment  and  sagacity:  but  it  was 
not  till  after  the  Restoration  that  the  interior  council  began 
to  attract  general  notice.  During  many  years  old  fiishioned 
politicians  continued  to  regard  the  Cabinet  as  an  unconsti- 
tutional and  dangerous  board.  Nevertheless,  it  constantly 
became  more  and  more  important.  It  at  length  drew  to 
itself  the  chief  executive  power,  and  has  now  been  regarded, 
during  several  generations,  as  an  essential  i>art  of  our  polity. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  still  continues  to  be  altogether  un- 
known to  the  law :  the  names  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  compose  it  are  never  officially  announced  to  the  public : 
no  record  is  kept  of  its  meetings  and  resolutions ;  nor  has  its 
existence  ever  been  recognised  by  any  Act  of  Parliament. 

During  some  years  the  word  Cabal  was  popularly  used  as 
synonymous  with  Cabinet.  But  it  happened  by  a  whimsical 
coincidence  that,  in  1671,  the  Cabinet  consisted  of  five  persons 
the  initial  letters  of  whose  names  made  up  the  word  Cabal ; 
Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale. 
Tliese  ministers  were  therefore  emphatically  called  the  Cabal; 
and  they  soon  made  that  appellation  so  infamous  that  it  has 
never  since  their  time  been  used  except  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

Sir  Thomas  Clifford  was  a  Conmiissioner  of  the  Treasury, 
and  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Of  the  members  of  the  Cabal  he  was  the  most  re- 
npectable.  For,  with  a  fiery  and  imperious  temper,  he  had  a 
strong  though  a.  lauieiitably  perverted  sense  of  duty  and 
lioiioiir. 
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Henry  Bennet,  Lord  Arlington,  then  Secretary  of  State,     CHAP, 
lad,  since  he  came  to  manhood,  resided  principally  on  the  ._  ^'  _^ 
Zk>ntinent,  and  had  learned  that  cosmopolitan  indifference  to  \ 
constitutions  and  religions  which  is  often  observable  in  per-  j 
sons  whose  life  has  been  passed  in  vagrant  diplomacy.     K'    / 
there  was  any  form  of  government  which  he  liked,  it  was ' 
that  of  France.     If  there  was  any  Chiurch  for  which  he  felt 
a  preference,  it  was  that  of  Borne.     He  had  some  talent  for 
conversation,  and  some  talent  also  for  transacting  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  office.     He  had  learned,  during  a  life  passed 
in  travelling  and  negotiating,  the  art  of  accommodating  his 
language  and  deportment  to  the  society  in  which  he  found 
himself.     His  vivacitjr  in  the  closet  amused  the  King :  his 
gravity  in  debates  and  conferences  imposed  on  the  public ; 
and  he  had  succeeded  in  attaching  to  himself,  partly  by 
services  and  partly  by  hopes,  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sonal retainers. 

Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale  were  men  in  whom 
the  immoralitjr  which  was  epidemic  among  the  politicians  of 
that  age  appeared  in  its  most  malignant  type,  but  variously 
modified  by  great  diversities  of  temper  and  understanding.  / 
Buckingham  was  a  sated  man  of  pleasure,  who  had  tumecV  s 
to  ambition  as  to  a  pastime.  As  he  had  tried  to  amusd 
himself  with  architecture  and  music,  with  writing  farces 
and  with  seeking  for  the  philosopher's  stone,  so  he  now 
tried  to  amuse  himself  with  a  secret  negotiation  and  a 
Dutch  war.  He  had  already,  rather  from  fickleness  and 
love  of  novelty  than  from  any  deep  design,  been  faithless 
to  every  party.  At  one  time  he  had  ranked  among  the 
Cavaliers.  At  another  time  warrants  had  been  out  against 
him  for  maintaining  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
remains  of  the  Bepublican  party  in  the  city.  He  was  now 
again  a  courtier,  and  was  eager  to  win  the  favour  of  the 
King  by  services  frx>m  which  the  most  illustrious  of  those 
who  had  fought  and  suffered  for  the  royal  house  would  have 
recoiled  with  horror. 

Ashley,  with  a  &r  stronger  head,  and  with  a  far  fiercer 
and  more  earnest  ambition,  had  been  equally  versatile.  But 
Ashley's  versatility  was  the  effect,  not  of  levMy,  but  of  de- 
liberate selfishness*  He  had  served  and  betrayed  a  succes- 
sion of  governments.  But  he  had  timed  all  his  treacheries  so 
well  that,  through  all  revolutions,  his  fortunes  had  constantly 
been  rising.     The  multitude,  struck  vnth  admiration  by  a 
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CHAP.     piosperitT  which,   while  ererrthing    else    was    constantly 
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changing,  remained  unchangeable,  attributed  to  him  a  pre- 
Bcience  afanoat  minculouB,  aiiid  likened  him  to  the  Hel»rew  { 
atateaman  of  whom  it  is  written  that  his  counsel  was  as  if  ft 
man  had  inquired  of  the  oracle  of  God. 

Lauderdale,  loud  and  coarse  both  in  mirth  and  anger,  was 
perfaapa,  under  the  outward  show  of  boisterous  fiankness, 
the  moat  dishoneat  man  in  the  whole  CabaL  He  had  made 
himself  conspicuous  among  the  Scotch  insurgents  of  1638  bj 
his  leal  for  the  CoTenant.  He  was  accused  of  having  been 
deepbr  concerned  in  the  sale  of  Charles  the  First  to  the 
English  P^liament,  and  was  therefore,  in  the  estimation  of 
good  Cavaliers,  a  traitor,  if  possible,  of  a  worse  description 
than  thoae  who  had  sate  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  He 
often  talked  with  noisy  jocularity  of  the  days  when  he  was 
a  canter  and  a  rebeL  He  was  now  the  chief  instnunent 
employed  by  the  court  in  the  work  of  forcing  episcopacy  on 
his  reluctant  countrymen ;  nor  did  he  in  that  cause  sbiink 
fiom  the  unsparing  use  of  ihe  sword,  the  halter,  and  the 
boot.  Yet  those  who  knew  him  knew  that  thirty  years  had 
made  no  change  in  his  real  sentiments,  that  he  still  hated 
the  memory  of  Charles  the  First,  and  that  he  still  preferred 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  to  every  other. 

Unscrupulous  as  Buckingham,  Aahley,  and  Lauderdale 
were,  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  intrust  to  them  the  King's 
intention  of  declaring  himself  a  Boman  Catholic.  A  fiedse 
treaty,  in  which  the  article  concerning  religion  was  omitted, 
was  shown  to  them.  The  names  and  seals  of  Clifford  and 
Arlington  are  affixed  to  the  genuine  treaty.  Both  these 
statesmen  had  a  partiality  for  the  old  Church,  a  partiality 
which  the  brave  and  vehement  Clifford  in  no  long  time  man- 
fully avowed,  but  which  the  colder  and  meaner  Arlington 
concealed,  tUl  the  near  approach  of  death  scared  him  into 
sincerity.  The  three  other  cabinet  ministers,  however,  were 
not  men  to  be  easily  kept  in  the  dark,  and  probably  suspected 
more  than  was  distinctly  avowed  to  them.  They  were  cer- 
tainly privy  to  all  the  political  engagements  contracted  with 
France,  and  were  not  ashamed  to  receive  large  gratifications 
from  Lewis. 

The  first  object  of  Charles  was  to  obtain  from  the  Com- 
mons supplies  which  might  be  employed  in  executing  the 
secret  treaty.  The  Cabal,  holding  power  at  a  time  when 
our  government  was  in  a  state  of  transition,  united  in  itself 
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two  different  kinds  of  vices  belonging  to  two  different  ages  CHAP, 
and  to  two  different  systems.  As  those  five  evil  counsellors  .  _  ^'  ^ 
were  among  the  last  English  statesmen  who  seriously 
thonght  of  destroying  the  Parliament,  so  they  were  the 
first  English  statesmen  who  attempted  extensively  to  cor- 
rupt it.  We  find  in  their  policy  at  once  the  latest  trace 
of  the  Thorough  of  Strafford,  and  the  earliest  trace  of 
that  methodical  bribery  which  was  afterwards  practised  by 
Walpole.  They  soon  perceived,  however,  that,  though  the 
House  of  Commons  was  chiefly  composed  of  Cavaliers,  and 
though  places  and  French  gold  had  been  lavished  on  the 
members,  there  was  no  chance  that  even  the  least  odious 
parts  of  the  scheme  arranged  at  Dover  would  be  supported 
by  a  majority.  It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  fraud. 
Tlie  King  accordingly  professed  great  zeaJ  for  the  principles 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  pretended  that,  in  order  to  hold 
the  ambition  of  France  in  check,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
augment  the  fleet.  The  Commons  fell  into  the  snare,  and 
Yoted  a  grant  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
.  Parliament  was  instantly  prorogued;  and  the  court,  thus 
I  emancipated  fix>m  control,  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  the 
great  design. 

The  financial  difficulties  however  were  serious.  A  war  Shutting 
with  Holland  could  be  carried  on  only  at  enormous  cost,  ^^^u^r  ** 
The  ordinary  revenue  was  not  more  than  sufficient  to  sup- 
)  port  the  government  in  time  of  peace.  The  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  out  of  which  the  Commons  had  just  been 
tricked  would  not  defiray  the  naval  and  military  charge  of  a 
single  year  of  hostilities.  After  the  terrible  lesson  given  by 
the  Long  Parliament,  even  the  Cabal  did  not  venture  to 
lecommend  benevolences  or  shipmoney.  In  this  perplexity 
Ashley  and  Clifford  proposed  a  flagitious  breach  of  public 
iaith.  The  goldsmiths  of  London  were  then  not  only  dealers 
in  the  precious  metals,  but  also  bankers,  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  advancing  large  sums  of  money  to  the  government. 
In  return  for  these  advances  they  received  assignments  on 
the  revenue,  and  were  repaid  with  interest  as  the  taxes  came 
in.  About  thirteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been  in 
this  way  intrusted  to  the  honour  of  the  state.  On  a  sud- 
den it  was  announced  that  it  was  not  convenient  to  pay 
r^  the  principal,  and  that  the  lenders  must  content  themselves 
b:|  ifith  interest.  They  were  consequently  unable  to  meet  their 
own  engagements.  The  Exchange  was  in  an  uproar :  seveiid 
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CHAP,     great  mercantile  houses  broke;  and  dismay  and  distn 

,^ ^ ,  spread  through  all  society.     Meanwhile  rapid  strides  we 

made  towards  despotism.  FrochimationSy  dispensing  wi 
Acts  of  Parliament,  or  enjoining  what  only  Parliament  cot 
lawfully  enjoin,  appeared  in  rapid  succession.  Of  these  edi< 
the  most  important  was  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  ] 
this  instrument  the  penal  laws  against  Boman  Catholi 
were  set  aside;  and,  that  the  real  object  of  the  measi] 
might  not  be  perceived,  the  laws  against  Protestant  No 
conformists  were  also  suspended. 
T**!!^  w  "^  ^®^  ^y®  after  the  appearance  of  the  Declaration  of  I 
PwTinceB,  dulgence,  war  was  proclaimed  against  the  United  Province 
and  their  By  sea  the  Dutch  maintained  the  struggle  with  honour ;  b 
dan»»r  ^^  ^*^d  ^®y  were  at  first  borne  down  by  irresistible  for< 
A  -great  French  army  passed  the  Ehine.  Fortress  aft 
fortress  opened  its  gates.  Three  of  the  seven  provinces 
the  federation  were  occupied  by  the  invaders.  The  fires 
the  hostile  camp  were  seen  firom  the  top  of  the  Stadthouse 
Amsterdam.  'Die  Bepublic,  thus  fiercely  assailed  from  wit 
out,  was  torn  at  the  same  time  by  internal  dissensions.  T 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  close  oligarchy  of  poweri 
burghers.  There  were  numerous  selfelected  Town  Counci 
each  of  which  exercised,  within  its  own  sphere,  many  of  t 
rights  of  sovereignty.  These  councils  sent  delegates  to  t 
Provincial  States,  and  the  Provincial  States  again  sent  del 
gates  to  the  States  General.  A  hereditary  first  magistra 
was  no  essential  part  of  this  polity.  Nevertheless  one  famij 
singularly  fertile  of  great  men,  had  gradually  obtained  a  lax] 
and  somewhat  indefinite  authority.  William,  'first  of  tl 
name.  Prince  of  Orange  Nassau,  and  2!^tadtholder  of  Hollan 
had  headed  the  memorable  insurrection  against  Spain.  B 
son  Maurice  had  been  Captain  General  and  first  minister 
the  States,  had,  by  eminent  abilities  and  public  services,  ai 
by  some  treacherous  and  cruel  actions,  raised  himself 
almost  kingly  power,  and  had  bequeathed  a  great  part  of  th 
power  to  his  family.  The  influence  of  the  Stadtholders  w 
an  object  of  extreme  jealousy  to  the  mimicipal  oligarch 
But  the  army,  and  that  great  body  of  citizens  which  was  e 
eluded  from  all  share  in  the  government,  looked  on  ti 
Burgomasters  and  Deputies  with  a  dislike  resembling  ti 
dislike  with  which  the  legions  and  the  common  people 
Rome  regarded  the  Senate,  and  were  as  zealous  for  ti 
House  of  Orange  as  the  legions  and  the  common  people 
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Rome  for  the  House  of  Csesar.     The  Siadtholder  commanded     CHAP. 

the  forces  of  the  commonwealth,  disposed  of  all  military  com-  , ^ , 

mands,  had  a  large  share  of  the  ciyil  patronage,  and  was 
Bmrounded  b  j  pomp  almost  regaL 

Prince  William  tiie  Second  had  been  strongly  opposed  by 
the  oligarchical  party.  His  life  had  terminated  in  the  year 
1650,  amidst  great  civil  troubles.  He  died  childless :  the 
adherents  of  his  house  were  left  for  a  short  time  without  a 
head ;  and  the  powers  which  he  had  exercised  were  divided 
among  the  Town  Councils,  the  Proyincial  States,  and  the 
States  General 

But,  a  few  days  after  William's  death,  his  widow,  Mary, 
(laughter  of  Charles  the  first.  King  of  Great  Britain,  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  destined  to  raise  the  glory  and  authority  of 
the  House  of  Nassau  to  the  highest  point,  to  save  the  United 
Provinces  firom  slavery,  to  curb  the  power  of  Prance,  and  to 
establish  the  English  constitution  on  a  lasting  foimdation. 

This  Prince,  named  William  Henry,  was  from  his  birth  an  William, 
object  of  serious  apprehension  to  the  party  now  supreme  in  q^™ 
Holland,  and  of  loyal  attachment  to  the  old  friends  of  his 
line.  He  enjoyed  high  consideration  as  the  possessor  of  a 
splendid  fortune,  as  the  chief  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
houses  in  Europe,  as  a  Magnate  of  the  German  empire,  as  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  England,  and,  above  all,  as  the 
descendant  of  the  founders  of  Batavian  liberty.  But  the  high 
office  which  had  once  been  considered  as  hereditary  in  his 
family  remained  in  abeyance ;  and  the  intention  of  tixe  aris- 
tocratical  party  was  that  there  should  never  be  another 
Siadtholder. '  The  want  of  a  first  magistrate  was,  to  a  great 
extent,  supplied  by  the  Grand  Pensionary  of  the  Province  of 
Holland,  John  de  Witt,  whose  abilities,  fiimness,  and  integrity 
bad  raised  him  to  unrivalled  authoriiy  in  the  councils  of  the 
municipal  oligarchy. 

The  French  invasion  produced  a  complete  change.     The 
RoSering  and    terrified  people  raged    fiercely  against  the 
goremment.     In  their  madness  they  attacked  the  bravest 
captains  and  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  distressed  common- 
wealth.    De  Euyter  was  insulted  by  the  rabble.     De  Witt 
was  torn  in  pieces  before  the  gate  of  the  palace  of  the  States 
General  at  the  Hague.     The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  no 
share  in  the  guilt  of  the  murder,  but  who,  on  this  occasion, 
BS  on  'another  lamentable  occasion  twenty  years  later,  ex- 
t^^ndeu  io  crimes  perpetrated  in  his  cause  an  indulgence  which 
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CHAP,     has  left  a  stain  on  his  glory,  became  chief  of  the  government 
, ^^ ,  without  a  rivaL      Young  as  he  was,  his  ardent  and  uncon- 
querable spirit,  though  disguised  by  a  cold  and  sullen  manner, 
soon  roused  the  courage  of  his  dismayed  countrymen.     It  was 
in  Tain  that  both  his  uncle  and  the  French  King  attempted 
by  splendid  offers  to  seduce  him  from  the  cause  of  the  Bepublic. 
To  the  States  General  he  spoke  a  high  and  inspiriting  lan- 
guage.    He  even  ventured  to  suggest  a  scheme  which  has 
an  aspect  of  antique  heroism,  and  which,  if  it  had  been 
accomplished,  would  have  been  the  noblest  subject  for  epic 
song  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  modem 
history.     He  told  the  deputies  that,  even  if  their  natal  soil 
and  the  marvels  with  which  human  industry  had  covered  it 
were  buried  under  the  ocean,  all  was  not  lost.  The  Hollanders 
might  survive  Holland.     Liberty  and  pure  religion,  driven  by 
tyrants  and  bigots  from  Europe,  might  take  refuge  in  the 
&rthest  isles  of  Asia.     The  shipping  in  the  ports  of  the  re- 
public would  suffice  to  carry  two  hundred  thousand  emigrants 
to  the  Indian  Archipelago.     There  the  Dutch  commonwealth 
might  commence  a  new  and  more  glorious  existence,  and 
might  rear,  under  the  Southern  Cross,  amidst  the  sugar  canes 
and  nutmeg  trees,  the  Exchange  of  a  wealthier  Amsterdam, 
and  the  schools  of  a  more  learned  Leyden.     The  national 
spirit  swelled  and  rose  high.     The  terms  offered  by  the  allies 
were  firmly  rejected.     The  dykes  were  opened.     The  whole 
country  was  turned  into  one  great  lake,  from  which  the  cities, 
with  their  ramparts  and  steeples,  rose  like  islands.     The  in- 
vaders were  forced  to  save  themselves  from  destruction  by  a 
precipitate  retreat.  Lewis,  who,  though  he  sometimes  thought 
it  necessary  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  greatly  pre- 
ferred a  palace  to  a  camp,  had  already  returned  to  enjoy  the 
adulation  of  poets  and  the  smiles  of  ladies  in  the  newly 
plaiit<jd  alleys  of  Versailles. 

And  now  the  tide  turned  fast.  The  event  of  the  maritime 
war  had  been  doubtful ;  by  land  the  United  Provinces  had 
obtained  a  respite ;  and  a  respite,  though  short,  was  of  infinite 
importance.  Alarmed  by  the  vast  designs  of  Lewis,  both  the 
branches  of  the  great  House  of  Austria  sprang  to  arms. 
Spain  and  Holland,  divided  by  the  memory  of  ancient  wrongs 
and  humiliations,  were  reconciled  by  the  nearness  of  the 
common  danger.  From  every  part  of  Germany  troops  poured 
towards  the  Rhine.  The  English  government  had  already 
expended  all  the  funds  which  had  been  obtained  by  pillaging 
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"tlie  public  creditor.     No  loan  could  be  expected  from  the     CHAP. 
CSty.     An  attempt  to  raise  taxes  by  the  royal  authority  would  ,  _  ^]' 
Iiaye  at  once  produced  a  rebellion ;  and  Lewis,  who  had  now 
"to  maintain  a  contest  against  half  Europe,  was  in  no  condi- 
idon  to  furnish  the  means  of  coercing  the  people  of  England. 
It  was  necessary  to  convoke  the  Parliament. 

In  the  spring  of  1673,  therefore,  the  Houses  reassembled  MeeUng  < 
after  a  recess  of  near  two  years.     Clifford,  now  a  peer  and  ^^f *^^'' 
Iiord  Treasurer,  and  Ashley,  now  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and 
Iiord  Chancellor,  were  the  persons  on  whom  the  King  prin- 
cipally relied  as  Parliamentary  managers.      The  Country 
Party  instantly  began  to  attack  the  policy  of  the  Cabal.    The 
attack  was  made,  not  in  the  way  of  storm,  but  by  slow  and 
scientific  approaches.     The  Commons  at  first  held  out  hopes 
tiiat  they  would  give  support  to  the  king's  foreign  policy, 
but  insisted  that  he  should  purchase  that  support  by  aban- 
doning his  whole  system  of  domestic  policy.      Their  chief 
object  was  to  obtain  the  reyocation  of  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence.     Of  all  the  many  unpopular  steps  taken  by  the  Dednrs- 
govemment    the   most   impopidar    was  the  publishing  of  ^*Xmi(mJ 
this  Declaration.      The  most  opposite  sentiments  had  been   , 
shocked  by  an  act  so  liberal,  done  in  a  manner  so  despotic. 
All  the  enemies  of  religious  freedom,  and  all  the  friends  of 
civil  freedom,  found  themselves  on  the  same  side ;  and  these 
two  classes  made  up  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  nation.     The 
zealous  churchman  exclaimed  against  the  favour  which  had 
been  shown  both  to  the  Papist  and  to  the  Puritan.    The  Puri- 
tan, though  he  might  rejoice  in  the  suspension  of  the  perse- 
cation  by  which  he  had  been  harassed,  felt  little  gratitude  for 
a  toleration  which  he  was  to  share  with  Antichrist.     And  all 
Bnglishmen  who  valued  liberty  and  law,  saw  vdth  uneasiness 
the  deep  inroad  which  the  prerogative  had  made  into  the  pro- 
vince of  the  legislature. 

It  must  in  candour  be  admitted  that  the  constitutional 
question  was  then  not  quite  free  from  obscurity.  Our  ancient 
Kings  had  undoubtedly  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of 
Bospending  the  operation  of  penal  laws.  The  tribunals  had 
recognised  that  right.  Parliaments  had  suffered  it  to  pass 
unchallenged.  That  some  such  right  was  inherent  in  the 
eiown,  few  even  of  the  Country  Party  ventured,  in  the  face 
of  precedent  and  authority,  to  deny.  Yet  it  was  clear  that, 
if  this  prerogative  were  without  limit,  the  English  govern- 
ment could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  a  pure  despotism. 
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Tliat  there  was  a  limit  was  fully  admitted  by  the  King  antl 
his  ministers.  Whether  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  la^ 
within  or  without  the  limit  was  the  question ;  and  neither 
party  Could  succeed  in  tracing  any  line  which  would  bear 
examination.  Some  opponents  of  the  government  complained 
that  the  Declaration  suspended  not  less  than  forty  statutes. 
But  why  not  forty  as  well  as  one  ?  There  was  an  orator  who 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  King  might  constitutionaUy 
dispense  with  bad  laws,  but  not  with  good  laws.  The  absur- 
dity of  such  a  distinction  it  is  needless  to  expose.  The  doctrine 
which  seems  to  have  been  generally  received  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was,  that  the  dispensing  power  was  confined  to 
secular  matters,  and  did  not  extend  to  laws  enacted  for  tlio 
security  of  the  established  religion.  Yet,  as  the  King  was 
supreme  head  of  the  Church,  it  should  seem  that,  if  he  pos- 
sessed the  dispensing  power  at  all,  he  might  well  possess  that 
power  where  the  Church  was  concerned.  When  the  courtiers 
on  the  other  side  attempted  to  point  out  the  bounds  of  this 
prerogative,  they  were  not  more  successful  than  the  opposi- 
tion had  been. 

The  truth  is  that  the  dispensing  power  was  a  great  anomal  j 
in  politics.  It  was  utterly  inconsistent  in  theory  with  the 
principles  of  mixed  government :  but  it  had  grown  up  in 
times  when  people  troubled  themselves  little  about  theories.* 
It  had  not  been  very  grossly  abused  in  practice.  It  ha<l 
therefore  been  tolerated,  and  had  gradually  acquired  a  kind 
of  prescription.  At  length  it  was  employed,  after  a  long 
interval,  in  an  enlightened  age,  and  at  an  important  con- 
juncture, to  an  extent  never  before  known,  and  for  a  purpose 
generally  abhorred.  It  was  instantly  subjected  to  a  severe 
scrutiny.  Men  did  not,  indeed,  at  first,  venture  to  pronounce 
it  altogether  unconstitutional.  But  they  began  to  perceive 
that  it  was  at  direct  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  would,  if  left  unchecked,  turn  the  English  govern- 
ment from  a  limited  into  an  absolute  monarchy. 
It  '8  can  Under  the  influence  of  such  apprehensions,  the  Commons 

the  Test'*    denied  thQ  King's  right  to  dispense,  not  indeed  with  all 
Ajtp888«d.  penal  statutes,  but  with  penal  statutes  in  matters  ecclesi- 
astical, and  gave  him  plainly  to  understand  that,  unless  he 
renoimced  that  right,  they  would  grant  no  supply  for  the 

*  The  most  sensible  thing  said  in  the    ancestors  never  Jid  draw  a  line  to  or- 
House  of  Commons,   on   tliis   subject,    cumscribe  prerogatiTe  and  liberty." 
came  from  Sir  William  Coventry : — ••  Our 
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Dutch  war.  He,  for  a  moment,  showed  some  inclination  to  CILA.P. 
put  everything  to  hazard :  but  he  was  strongly  advised  by  .  ^]'  ^^ 
Ejewis  to  submit  to  necessity,  and  to  wait  for  better  times, 
when  the  French  armies,  now  employed  in  an  arduous  struggle 
on  the  Continent,  might  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing discontent  in  England.  In  the  Cabal  itself  the 
signs  of  disunion  and  treachery  began  to  appear.  Shaftes- 
bury, with  his  proverbial  sagacity,  saw  that  a  violent  reaction 
was  at  hand,  and  that  all  things  were  tending  towards  a 
crisis  resembling  that  of  1640.  He  was  determined  that 
such  a  crisis  should  not  find  him  in  the  situation  of  Strafford. 
He  therefore  turned  suddeiJy  round,  and  acknowledged,  in 
fche  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Declaration  was  illegal.  The 
Ejng,  thus  deserted  by  his  ally  and  by  his  Chancellor,  yielded, 
cancelled  the  Declaration,  and  solemnly  promised  that  it 
should  never  be  drawn  into  precedent. 

Even  this  concession  was  insufficient.  The  Commons,  not 
content  with  having  forced  their  sovereign  to  annul  the  In- 
dulgence, next  extorted  his  unwilling  assent  to  a  celebrated 
law,  which  continued  in  force  down  to  the  reign  of  George 
the  Fourth.  This  law,  known  as  the  Test  Act,  provided  that 
all  persons  holding  any  office,  civil  or  military,  should  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  should  subscribe  a  declaration  against 
fcransubstantiation,  and  should  publicly  receive  the  sacra- 
ment according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
preamble  expressed  hostility  only  to  the  Papists:  but  the 
enacting  clauses  were  scarcely  more  unfavourable  to  the 
Papists  than  to  the  rigid  Puritans.  The  Puritans,  how- 
ever, terrified  at  the  evident  leaning  of  the  court  towards 
Popery,  and  encouraged  by  some  churchmen  to  hope  that,  as 
soon  as  the  Roman  CathoUcs  should  have  been  effectually 
disarmed,  relief  woidd  be  extended  to  Protestant  Noncon- 
formists, made  little  opposition ;  nor  could  the  King,  who 
was  in  extreme  want  of  money,  venture  to  withhold  his  sanc- 
tion. The  act  was  passed ;  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  con- 
sequently under  the  necessity  of  resigning  the  great  place  of 
Lord  High  AdmiraL 

Hitherto  the  Commons  had  not  declared  against  the  Dutch  The  Cabal 
war.     But,  when  the  King  had,  in  return  for  money  cautiously  ^'•^^▼«^ 
doled  out,  relinquished  his  whole  plan  of  domestic  policy, 
they  fell  impetuously  on  his  foreign  policy.     They  requested 
bim  to  dismiss  Buckingham  and  Lauderdale  from  his  councils 
for  ever,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  conbider  the  propriety 
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CHAP,     of  impeaching  Arlington.     In  a  short  time  the  Cabal  was  nc 

, I]: ,  more.     Clifford,  who,  alone  of  the  five,  had  any  claim  to  be 

regarded  as  an  honest  man,  refused  to  take  the  new  test,  laid 
down  his  white  staff,  and  retired  to  his  country  seat.  Arling- 
ton quitted  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  a  quiet  and 
dignified  employment  in  the  Boyal  household.  Sl^fbesburj 
and  Buckingham  made  their  peace  with  the  opposition,  and 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  stormy  democracy  of  the  citj. 
Lauderdale,  however,  still  continued  to  be  minister  for  Scotch 
affairs,  with  which  the  English  Parliament  could  not  inter- 
fere. 

And  now  the  Commons  urged  the  King  to  make  peace 
with  Holland,  and  expressly  declared  that  no  more  supplier 
shoidd  be  granted  for  the  war,  unless  it  should  appear  thai 
the  enemy  obstinately  refused  to  consent  to  reasonable  terms, 
Charles  found  it  necessary  to  postpone  to  a  more  convenient 
season  all  thought  of  executing  the  treaty  of  Dover,  and  tc 
cajole  the  nation  by  pretending  to  return  to  the  policy  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  Temple,  who,  during  the  ascendency  of  the 
Cabal,  had  lived  in  seclusion  among  his  books  and  flowei 
Peace  with  beds,  was  called  forth  from  his  hermitage.  By  his  instru- 
Proviiicetf!  mentality  a  separate  peace  was  concluded  with  the  United 
Provinces ;  and  he  agaiu  became  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
where  his  presence  was  regarded  as  a  sure  pledge  for  the 
sincerity  of  his  court. 
Adminia-  The  chief  direction  of  affairs  was  now  intrusted  to  Sir 
Ration  of  Thomas  Osborne,  a  Yorkshire  baronet,  who  had,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  shown  eminent  talents  for  business  and  debate. 
Osborne  became  Lord  Treasurer,  and  was  soon  created  Earl 
of  Danby.  He  was  not  a  man  whose  character,  if  tried  bj 
any  high  standard  of  morality,  would  appear  to  merit  appro- 
bation. He  was  greedy  of  wealth  and  honours,  corrupt  him- 
self, and  a  corrupter  of  others.  The  Cabal  had  bequeathed 
to  him  the  art  of  bribing  Parliaments,  an  art  still  rude,  and 
giving  little  promise  of  the  rare  perfection  to  which  it  waa 
brought  in  the  following  century.  He  improved  greatly  on 
the  plan  of  the  first  inventors.  They  had  merely  purchased 
orators  :  but  every  man  who  had  a  vofte,  might  sell  himself 
to  Danby.  Yet  the  new  minister  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  negotiators  of  Dover.  He  was  not  without  the 
feelings  of  an  Englishman  and  a  Protestant ;  nor  did  he,  in 
his  solicitude  for  his  own  interests,  ever  wholly  forget  the 
interests  of  his  country  and  of  his  religion.    He  was  desirous, 
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ndeed,  to  exalt  the  prerogatiye :  but  the  means  by  which     CHAP. 
16  proposed  to  exalt  it  were  widely  different  from  those  .  ^]'     . 
which  had  been  contemplated  by  Arlington  and  Clifford.    The 
thought  of  establishing  arbitrary  power,  by  calling  in  the  aid 
of  foreign  arms,  and  by  reducing  the  kingdom  to  the  rank  of 
a  dependent  principality,  never  entered  into  his  mind.    His     \ 
plan  was  to  raUy  round  the  monarchy  those  classes  which  had 
been  the  firm  allies  of  the  monarchy  during  the  troubles  of 
the  preceding  generation,  and  which  had  been  disgusted  by 
the  recent  crimes  and  errors  of  the  court.    With  the  help  of 
the  old  Cavalier  interest,  of  the  nobles,  of  the  coxmtry  gentle- 
men, of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  XJniyersitieB,  it  might,  he  con- 
ceived, be  possible  to  make  Charles,  not  indeed  an  absolute 
sovereign,  but  a  sovereign  scarcely  less  powerful  than  Eliza- 
beth had  been. 

Prompted  by  these  feelings,  Danby  formed  the  design  of 
securing  to  the  Cavalier  party  the  exclusive  possession  of 
all  political  power,  both  executive  and  legislative.  In  the 
year  1675,  accordingly,  a  bill  was  offered  to  the  Lords  which 
provided  that  no  person  should  hold  any  office,  or  should 
dt  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  without  first  declaring 
[>n  oath  that  he  considered  resistance  to  the  kingly  power 
BIS  in  all  cases  criminal,  and  that  he  would  never  endeavour 
ko  alter  the  government  either  in  Church  or  State.  During 
several  weeks  the  debates,  divisions,  and  protests  caused 
by  this  proposition  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment. The  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  headed  by 
two  members  of  the  Cabal  who  were  desirous  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  nation,  Buckingham  and  Shaftesbury, 
was  beyond  all  precedent  vehement  and  pertinacious,  and  at 
length  proved  successfuL  The  bill  was  not  indeed  rejected, 
bat  was  retarded,  mutilated,  and  at  length  suffered  to  drop. 

So  arbitrary  and  so  exclusive  was  Danbj's  scheme  of  do- 
mestic policy.  His  opinions  touching  foreign  policy  did  him 
more  honour.  They  were  in  truth  directly  opposed  to  those 
of  the  Cabal,  and  differed  little  from  those  of  the  Country 
P^uiy^  He  bitterly  lamented  the  degraded  situation  to  which 
TSngfand  was  seduced,  and  declared,  with  more  energy  than 
politeness,  that  his  dearest  wish  was  to  cudgel  the  French 
into  a  proper  respect  for  her.  So  little  did  he  disguise  his 
feelings  that^  at  a  great  banquet  where  the  most  illustrious 
dignitaries  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church  were  assembled, 
lie  not  very  decorously  filled  his  glass  to  the  conftision  of  all 
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who  were  against  a  war  with  France.  He  would  indeed  most 
gladly  haye  seen  his  country  united  with  the  powers  which 
were  then  combined  against  Lewis,  and  was  for  that  end  bent 
on  placing  Temple,  the  author  of  ihe  Triple  Alliance,  at  the 
head  of  the  department  which  directed  foreign  affiurs.  But 
the  power  of  the  prime  minister  was  limited.  In  his  most 
confidential  letters  he  complained  that  the  in&tuation  of  his 
master  prevented  England  from  taking  her  proper  place  among 
European  nations.  Charles  was  insatiably  greedy  of  French 
gold :  he  had  by  no  means  relinquished  the  hope  that  he  might, 
at  some  future  day,  be  able  to  establish  absolute  monarchy  by 
the  help  of  the  French  arms ;  and  for  both  reasons  he  wished 
to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with  the  court  of  Versailles. 

Thus  the  sovereign  leaned  towards  one  system  of  foreign 
politics,  and  the  minister  towards  a  system  diametrically  op* 
posite.  Neither  the  sovereign  nor  the  minister,  indeed,  was 
of  a  temper  to  piirsue  any  object  with  undeviating  constancy. 
Each  occasionally  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  the  other ; 
and  their  jarring  inclinations  and  mutual  concessions  gave  to 
the  whole  administration  a  strangely  capricious  character. 
Charles  sometimes,  from  levity  and  indolence,  sufiered  Danby 
to  take  steps  which  Lewis  resented  as  mortal  injuries.  Danby, 
on  the  other  hand,  rather  than  relinquish  his  great  place, 
sometimes  stooped  to  compliances  which  caused  him  bitter 
pain  and  shame.  The  King  was  brought  to  consent  to  a 
marriage  between  the  Lady  Mary,  eldest  daughter  and  pre- 
sumptive heiress  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  William  of  Orange, 
the  deadly  enemy  of  France,  and  the  hereditary  champion  of 
the  Reformation.  Nay,  the  brave  Earl  of  Ossory,  son  of 
Ormond,  was  sent  to  assist  the  Dutch  with  some  British 
troops,  who,  on  the  most  bloody  day  of  the  whole  war,  signally 
vindicated  the  national  reputation  for  stubborn  courage.  The 
Treasurer,  on  the  other  hand,  was  induced,  not  only  to  con- 
nive at  some  scandalous  pecuniary  transactions  which  took 
place  between  his  master  and  the  court  of  Versailles,  but  to 
become,  unwillingly  indeed  and  ungraciously,  an  agent  in 
those  transactions. 

Meanwhile,  the  Country  Party  was  driven  by  two  strong, 
feelings  in  two  opposite  directions.  The  popular  leaders  were 
afraid  of  the  greatness  of  Lewis,  who  was  not  only  making 
head  against  the  whole  strength  of  the  continental  alliance, 
but  was  even  gaining  ground.  Yet  they  were  afraid  to  en- 
trust their  own  King  with  the  means  of  curbing  France,  lest 
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those  means  should  be  used  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  Eng-     CHAP, 

land.     The  conflict  between  these   apprehensions,   both  of  ,^ fjl 

which  were  perfectly  legitimate,  made  the  policy  of  the  Oppo- 
sition seem  as  eccentric  and  fickle  as  that  of  the  Court.  The 
Commons  caUed  for  a  war  with  France,  till  the  King,  pressed 
by  Danby  to  comply  with  their  wish,  seemed  disposed  to  yield, 
and  began  to  raise  an  army.  But,  as  soon  as  they  saw  that 
the  recruiting  had  commenced,  their  dread  of  Lewis  gave 
place  to  a  nearer  dread.  They  began  to  fear  that  the  new 
levies  might  be  employed  on  a  service  in  which  Charles  took 
much  more  interest  than  in  the  defence  of  Flanders.  They 
therefore  refused  supplies,  and  clamoured  for  disbanding  as 
loudly  as  they  had  just  before  clamoured  for  arming.  Those 
historians  who  have  severely  reprehended  this  inconsistency 
do  not  appear  to  have  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  em* 
barrassing  situation  of  subjects  who  have  reason  to  believe 
that  their  prince  is  conspiring  with  a  foreign  and  hostile 
power  against  their  liberties.  To  refuse  him  military  re- 
sources is  to  leave  the  state  defenceless.  Yet  to  give  him 
military  resources  may  be  only  to  arm  him  against  the  state. 
In  such  circumstances  vacillation  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
proof  of  dishonesty  or  even  of  weakness. 

These  jealousies  were  studiously  fomented  by  the  French  Dcaimgi 
King.  He  had  long  kept  England  passive  by  promising  ®^^^^v 
to  support  the  throne  against  the  Parliament.  He  now,  the  French 
alarmed  at  finding  that  the  patriotic  counsels  of  Danby  "n^wy- 
seemed  likely  to  prevail  in  the  closet,  began  to  in- 
flame the  Parliament  against  the  throne.  Between  Lewis 
and  the  Country  Party  there  was  one  thing,  and  one  only  in 
common,  profound  distrust  of  Charles.  Could  the  Country 
Party  have  been  certain  that  their  sovereign  meant  only  to 
make  war  on  France,  they  would  have  been  eager  to  support 
him.  Could  Lewis  have  been  certain  that  the  new  levies 
were  intended  only  to  make  war  on  the  constitution  of  Eng- 
land, he  would  have  made  no  attempt  to  stop  them.  But 
the  unsteadiness  and  faithlessness  of  Charles  were  such  that 
the  French  Government  and  the  English  opposition,  agree- 
ing in  nothing  else,  agreed  in  disbelieving  his  protestations, 
n-t^  were  eqiuklly  desirous  to  keep  him  poor  and  without  an 
army.  Communications  were  opened  between  Barillon,  the 
Ambassador  of  Lewis,  and  those  English  politicians  who  had 
always  professed,  and  who  indeed  sincerely  felt,  the  greatest 
dread  and  dislike  of  the  French  ascendency.     The  most  up- 

ir2 
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CHAP,  right  of  the  Country  Party,  William  Lord  Bnssell,  son  of  the 
■^  ^*  _^  Earl  of  Bedford,  did  not  scrapie  to  concert  with  a  foreign 
mission  schemes  for  embarrassing  his  own  sovereign.  This 
was  the  whole  extent  of  Bassell's  offence.  His  principles  and 
his  fortune  alike  raised  him  abore  all  temptations  of  a  sordid 
kind :  but  there  is  too  much  reason  to  belieye  that  some  of 
his  associates  were  less  scmpnloos.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
impute  to  them  the  extreme  wickedness  of  taking  bribes  to 
injure  their  country.  On  the  contrary,  they  meant  to  serve 
her :  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  were  menn  and 
indelicate  enough  to  let  a  foreign  prince  pay  them  for  serv- 
ing her.  Among  those  who  cannot  be  acquitted  of  this  de- 
grading charge  was  one  man  who  is  poprdarly  considered  as 
the  personification  of  public  spirit,  and  who,  in  spite  of  some 
great  moral  and  intellectual  faults,  has  a  just  claim  to  be 
called  a  hero,  a  philosopher,  and  a  patriot.  It  is  impossible 
to  see  without  pain  such  a  name  in  the  list  of  the  pensioners 
of  France.  Yet  it  is  some  consolation  to  reflect  that,  in  our 
time,  a  public  man  would  be  thought  lost  to  all  sense  of  duty 
and  of  shame,  who  should  not  spurn  from  him  a  temptation 
which  conquered  the  virtue  and  the  pride  of  Algernon  Sydney. 
pAtee  of  The  effect  of  these  intrigues  was  that  England,  though  she 
Nim^guen.  occasionally  took  a  menacing  attitude,  remained  inactive  till 
the  continental  war,  having  lasted  near  seven  years,  was  ter- 
minated by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  The  United  Provinces, 
which  in  1672  had  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  utter  ruin, 
obtained  honourable  and  advantageous  terms.  This  narrow 
escape  was  generally  ascribed  to  the  ability  and  courage  of  the 
young  Stadtholder.  His  fame  was  great  throughout  Europe, 
and  especially  among  the  English,  who  regarded  him  as  one 
of  their  own  princes,  and  rejoiced  to  see  him  the  husband  of 
their  future  Queen.  France  retained  many  important  towns 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  the  great  province  of  Franche 
Comt^.  Almost  the  whole  loss  was  borne  by  the  decaying 
monarchy  of  Spain. 
Violent  A  few  months  after  the  termination  of  hostilities  on  the 

fag^^^  Continent  came  a  great  crisis  in  English  politics.    Towards 
land.  such  a  crisis  things  had  been  tending  during  eighteen  years. 

The  whole  stock  of  popularity,  great  as  it  was,  with  which 
the  King  had  commenced  his  administration,  had  long  been 
expended.  To  loyal  enthusiasm  had  succeeded  profound  dis- 
affection. The  public  mind  had  now  measured  back  again 
the  space  over  which  it  had  passed  between  1640  and  1660, 
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i.nd  was  once  more  in  the  state  in  which  it  had  been  when     CHAP, 
the  Long  Parliament  met.  ^     ^  _,^ 

The  prevailing  discontent  was  compounded  of  many  feel- 
ings. One  of  these  was  wonnded  national  pride.  That 
generation  had  seen  England,  dnring  a  few  years,  allied  on 
equal  terms  with  France,  yictorioos  oyer  Holland  and  Spain, 
the  mistress  of  the  sea,  the  terror  of  Bome,  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  interest.  Her  resources  had  not  diminished;  and 
it  might  haye  been  expected  that  she  would  haye  been  at 
least  as  highly  considered  in  Europe  under  a  legitimate  King, 
strong  in  the  affection  and  willing  obedience  of  his  subjects, 
as  she  had  been  under  an  usurper  whose  utmost  yigilance  and 
energy  were  required  to  keep  down  a  mutinous  people.  Yet 
she  had,  in  consequence  of  the  imbecility  and  meanness  of 
her  rulers,  sunk  so  low  that  any  German  or  Italian  princi- 
pality which  brought  fiye  thousand  men  into  the  field  was  a 
more  important  member  of  the  conmionwealth  of  nations. 

With  the  sense  of  national  humiliation  was  mingled 
anxiety  for  ciyil  liberty.  Rumours,  indistinct  indeed,  but 
perhaps  the  more  alarming  by  reason  of  their  indistinctness, 
imputed  to  the  court  a  deliberate  design  against  all  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Englishmen.  It  had  eyen  been  whis- 
pered that  this  design  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the 
intervention  of  foreign  arms.  The  thought  of  such  inters 
yention  made  the  blood,  eyen  of  the  Cayaliers,  boil  in  their 
reins.  Some  who  had  always  professed  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance  in  its  full  extent  were  now  heard  to  mutter  that 
there  was  one  limitation  to  that  doctrine.  If  a  foreign  force 
were  brought  oyer  to  coerce  the  nation,  they  would  not  answer 
for  their  own  patience. 

But  neither  national  pride  nor  anxiety  for  public  liberty 
had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  popular  mind  as  hatred  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  religion.  That  hatred  had  become  one 
of  the  ruling  passions  of  the  community,  and  was  as  strong 
in  the  ignorant  and  profistne  as  in  those  who  were  Protestants 
fix>m  conyiction.  The  cruelties  of  Mary's  reign,  cruelties 
which  eyen  in  the  most  accurate  and  sober  narratiye  excite 
just  detestation,  and  which  were  neither  accurately  nor 
soberly  related  in  the  popular  martyrologies,  the  conspiracies 
against  Elizabeth,  and  aboye  all  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  had  left 
in  the  minds  of  iJie  yulgar  a  deep  and  bitter  feeling  which 
was  kept  up  by  annual  commemorations,  prayers,  bonfires, 
and  processions.    It  should  be  added  that  those  classes  which 
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OHAP,     were  peculiarly  distinguished  by  attachment  to  the  tibrow 


IL 


the  clergy  and  the  landed  gentry,  had  peculiar  reasons  fo 
regarding  the  Church  of  Borne  with  aversion.  The  ckig 
trembled  for  their  benefices;  the  landed  gentry  for  thei 
abbeys  and  great  tithes.  While  the  memory  of  the  reign  g 
the  Saints  was  still  recent,  hatred  of  Popery  had  in  som 
degree  given  place  to  hatred  of  Puritanism :  but,  during  th 
eighteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Bestoration,  th 
hatred  of  Puritanism  had  abated,  and  the  hatred  of  Poper 
had  increased.  The  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Dover  wer 
accurately  known  to  very  few:  but  some  hints  had  go 
abroad.  The  general  impression  was  that  a  great  blow  wa 
about  to  be  aimed  at  the  Ptotestant  religion.  The  King  wa 
suspected  by  many  of  a  leaning  towards  Rome.  His  brothe 
and  heir  presumptive  was  known  to  be  a  bigoted  Bomoi 
Catholic.  The  first  Duchess  of  York  had  died  a  Bomai 
Catholic.  James  had  then,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  o 
the  House  of  Commons,  taken  to  wife  the  Princess  Maiy  o 
Modena,  another  Boman  Catholic.  K  there  should  be  sodj 
by  this  marriage,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  they  might  b 
bred  Boman  Catholics,  and  that  a  long  succession  of  princes 
hostile  to  the  established  £aith,  might  sit  on  the  EngM 
throne.  The  constitution  had  recentiy  been  violated  for  tin 
purpose  of  protecting  the  Boman  Catholics  from  the  pena 
laws.  The  ally  by  whom  the  policy  of  England  had,  during 
many  years,  been  chiefly  governed,  was  not  only  a  Bomai 
Catholic,  but  a  persecutor  of  the  reformed  Churches.  Unde: 
such  circimistances  it  is  not  strange  that  the  common  peopL 
should  have  been  inclined  to  apprehend  a  return  of  the  time 
of  her  whom  they  called  Bloody  Mary. 

Thus  the  nation  was  in  such  a  temper  that  the  smalles^ 
spark  might  raise  a  flame.     At  this  conjimcture  fire  was  se 
in  two  places  at  once  to  the  vast  mass  of  combustible  matter 
and  in  a  moment  the  whole  was  in  a  blaze. 
Fall^  The  French  court,  which  knew  Danby  to.  be  its  morta 

enemy,  artfully  contrived  to  ruin  him  by  making  him  pass  foi 
its  friend.  Lewis,  by  the  instrumentalily  of  Balph  Montague 
a  faithless  and  shameless  man  who  had  resided  in  France  cu 
minister  from  England,  laid  before  the  House  of  Commoni 
proofs  that  the  Treasurer  had  been  concerned  in  an  applica 
tion  made  by  the  Court  of  Whitehall  to  the  court  of  Versaillei 
for  a  sum  of  money.  This  discovery  produced  its  natura 
effect.     The  Treasurer  was,  in  truth,  exposed  to  the  vengeanc 
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of  Parliament,  not  on  aooount  of  his  delinquencies,  but  on  ac-  OIIAP. 
eount  of  his  merits ;  not  because  he  had  been  an  accomplice  .  ^-  . 
in  a  criminal  transaction,  but  because  he  had  been  a  most 
unwilling  and  unserviceable  accomplice.  But  of  the  circum- 
stances, which  have,  in  the  judgment  of  posterity,  greatly 
extenuated  his  &ult,  his  contemporaries  were  ignorant.  In 
their  view  he  was  the  broker  who  had  sold  England  to  France. 
It  seemed  dear  that  his  greatness  was  at  an  end,  and  doubt- 
ful whether  his  head  could  be  saved. 

Yet  was  the  ferment  excited  by  this  discovery  slight,  when  xhePbpidi 
compared  with  the  conmiotion  which  arose  when  it  was  noised  plot. 
ahroad  that  a  great  Popish  plot  had  been  detected.  One 
Tttus  Oates,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  had,  by 
his  disorderly  life  and  heterodox  doctrine,  drawn  on  himself 
the  oensure  of  his  spiritual  superiors,  had  been  compelled  to 
quit  his  benefice,  and  had  ever  since  led  an  infamous  and 
▼agrant  life.  He  had  once'professed  himself  a  Boman  Catho- 
lic, and  had  passed  some  time  on  the  Continent  in  English 
colleges  of  the  order  of  Jesus.  In  those  seminaries  he  had 
heard  much  wild  talk  about  the  best  means  of  bringing 
England  back  to  the  true  Church.  From  hints  thus  furnished 
he  constructed  a  hideous  romance,  resembling  rather  the 
dream  of  a  sick  man  than  any  transaction  which  ever  took 
place  in  the  real  world.  The  Pope,  he  said,  had  entrusted  the 
government  of  England  to  the  Jesuits.  13ie  Jesuits  had,  by 
commissions  under  the  seal  of  their  society,  appointed  Bo- 
man Catholic  clergymen,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen,  to  all  the 
highest  offices  in  Church  and  State.  The  Papists  h^  burned 
down  London  once.  They  had  tried  to  bum  it  down  again. 
They  were  at  that  moment  planning  a  scheme  for  setting  fire 
to  aU  the  shipping  in  the  Thames.  They  were  to  rise  at  a  sig- 
nal and  massacre  all  their  Protestant  neighbours.  A  French 
army  was  at  the  same  time  to  land  in  Ireland.  All  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  and  divines  of  England  were  to  be  murdered. 
Three  or  four  schemes  had  been  formed  for  assassinating  the 
King.  He  was  to  be  stabbed.  He  was  to  be  poisoned  in  his 
medicine.  He  was  to  be  shot  with  silver  bullets.  The  public 
mind  was  so  sore  and  excitable  that  these  lies  readily  found 
credit  with  the  vulgar ;  and  two  events  which  speedily  took 
place  led  even  some  reflecting  men  to  suspect  that  the  tale, 
though  evidently  distorted  and  exaggerated,  might  have  some 
foimdation. 

Edward  Coleman,  a  very  busy,  and  not  very  honest,  Boman 
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CHAP.  Catholic  intriguer,  had  been  among  the  pergons  acoosed. 
._  ^^  _.  Search  was  made  for  his  papers.  It  was  found  that  he  had 
just  destroyed  the  gpreater  part  of  them.  But  a  few  which 
had  escaped  contained  some  passages  such  as,  to  minds 
strongly  prepossessed,  might  seem  to  confirm  the  eyidence  of 
Oates.  Those  passages  indeed,  when  candidlj  construed,  ap«* 
pear  to  express  little  more  than  the  hopes  which  the  pos- 
tare  of  affiurs,  the  predilections  of  Charles,  the  still  stronger 
predilections  of  James,  and  the  relations  existing  between 
the  French  and  English  courts,  might  naturally  excite  in  the 
mind  of  a  Boman  Catholic  strongly  attached  to  the  interests 
of  his  Church.  But  the  country  was  not  then  inclined  to 
construe  the  letters  of  Papists  candidly ;  and  it  was  urged, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  that,  if  papers  which  had  been 
passed  over  as  unimportant  were  filled  with  matter  so  sus- 
picious, some  great  mystery  of  iniquity  must  have  been 
contained  in  those  documents  which  had  been  carefiiUy 
committed  to  the  flames. 

A  few  days  later  it  was  known  that  Sir  Edmondsbury  God- 
frey, an  eminent  justice  of  the  peace  who  had  taken  the 
depositions  of  Oates  against  Coleman,  had  disappeared. 
Search  was  made ;  and  Gk>dfirey's  corpse  was  found  in  a  field 
near  London.  It  was  clear  tiiat  he  had  died  by  violence. 
It  was  equally  clear  that  he  had  not  been  set  upon  by  robbers. 
His  fate  is  to  this  day  a  secret.  Some  think  that  he  perished 
by  his  own  hand ;  some,  that  he  was  slain  by  a  private  enemy, 
llie  most  improbable  supposition  is  that  he  was  murdered  by 
the  part}^  hostile  to  the  court,  in  order  to  give  colour  to  the 
story  of  the  plot.  The  most  probable  supposition  seems,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  that  some  hotheaded  Roman  Catholic,  driven 
to  frenzy  by  the  lies  of  Oates  and  by  the  insults  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  not  nicely  distinguishing  between  the  perjured 
accuser  and  the  innocent  magistrate,  had  taken  a  revenge 
of  which  the  history  of  persecuted  sects  furnishes  but  too 
many  examples.  If  this  were  so,  the  assassin  must  have 
afterwards  bitterly  execrated  his  own  wickedness  and  folly. 
The  capital  and  the  whole  nation  went  mad  with  hatred  and 
fear.  The  penal  laws,  which  had  begun  to  lose  something  of 
their  edge,  were  sharpened  anew.  Everywhere  justices  were 
busied  in  searching  houses  and  seizing  papers.  All  the  gaols 
were  filled  with  Papists.  London  had  the  aspect  of  a  city 
in  a  state  of  siege.  The  trainbands  were  under  arms  all 
night.     Preparations  were  made  for  barricading  the  great 
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horough&ree.     Patrols  marclied  up  and  down  the  streets, 
/annon  were  planted  roxmd  WhitehalL     No  citizen  thought 
limself  safe  unless  he  carried  under  his  coat  a  small  flail  loaded 
?ith  lead  to  farain  the  Popish  assassins.     The  corpse  of  the 
nurdered  magistrate  was  exhibited  during  seyeral  days  to 
lie  gaze  of  great  multitudes,  and  was  then  committed  to  the 
rnave  with  strange  and  terrible  ceremonies,  which  indicated 
rather  fear  and  the  thirst  of  vengeance  than  sorrow  or  reli- 
gious hope.    The  Houses  insisted  that  a  guard  should  be 
placed  in  the  vaults  over  which  they  sate,  in  order  to  secure 
them  against  a  second  Gunpowder  Plot.    All  their  proceed- 
ings were  of  a  piece  with  this  demand.  ^Ever  since  iJie  reign  n 
of  Elizabeth  th^^th  of  supremac^had  been  exacted  from  ^"^-^-*^  ^ 
members  of  the  House  of  Conmions.    Some  Boman  Catholics,  ^^-^^H'^^^^-ft-^^* 
however,  had  contrived  so  to  interpret  this  oath  that  they  •-'•-<->6s.  d^ 
could  ta^e  it  without  scruple.     A  more  stringent  test  was  ^  ««^/^x>^ 
now  added:  every  member  of  Parliament  was  required  to  ^v^^,-^     0    . 
diake  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation ;  and  thus      ^G  ,      | 
he  Soman  Catholic  Lords  were  for  the  first  time  excluded^  (^ZkUtx^   < 
rom  their  seats.     Strong  resolutions  were  adopted  against  dixjuLK^^^ 
he  Queen.     The  Commons  threw  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  cs^t^^"^  a. 
State  into  prison  for  having  countersigned  commissions  di-  ^<  ' O 
"ected  to  gentlemen  who  were  not  good  Protestants.     They           T*^^ 
mpeached  the  Lord  Treasurer  of  high  treason.    Nay,  they -^  ^^^*-*-ttJv 
lo  tax  forgot  the  doctrine  which,  while  the  memory  of  the  tuok  iuc^ 
ivil  war  was  still  recent,  they  had  loudly  professed,  that  they^  ^     ^ 
5ven  attempted  to  wrest  the  conmiand  of  the  militia  out  of         ^(^ 
he  King's  hands.     To  such  a  temper  had  eighteei^years  of  f^^  ^  ~^  ^ 
nisgovemment  brought  the  most  loyal  Parliament  that  had'^A-A^  "v^jk  ^, 
»ver  met  in  England.                                                                   J 

Yet  it  may  seem  strange  that,  even  in  that  extremity,  the 
Cing  should  have  ventured  to  appeal  to  the  people ;  for  the 
>eople  were  more  excited  than  their  representatives.  The 
Lower  House,  discontented  as  it  was,  contained  a  larger 
lumber  of  Cavaliers  than  were  likely  to  find  seats  again* 
But  it  was  thought  that  a  dissolution  would  put  a  stop  to  the 
>ro8eeution  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  a  prosecution  which  might 
probably  bring  to  light  all  the  guilty  mysteries  of  the  French 
dlianoe,  and  might  thus  cause  extreme  personal  annoyance 
ind  embarrassment  to  Charles.  Accordingly,  in  January 
[679,  the  Parliament,  which  had  been  in  existence  ever  since 
lie  beginning  of  the  year  1661,  was  dissolved;  and  writs 
vere  issued  for  a  general  election. 
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CHAP.         During  some  weeks  the  contention  orer  the  whole  conntrj 
-^        was  fierce  and  obstinate  beyond  example.     UnprecedenIM 
First  gene-  sums  wcro  expended.    New  tactics  were  employed.    It  was 
of  leTSL^*^  remarked  by  the  pamphleteers  of  that  time  as  something  ex- 
traordinary that  horses  were  hired  at  a  great  charge  for  the 
conyeyance  of  electors.     The  practice  of  splitting  freeholds 
for  the  purpose  of  multiplying  Totes  dates  from  this  memo- 
rable straggle.    Dissenting  preachers,  who  had  long  hidden 
themselyes  in  quiet  nooks  from  persecution,  now  emerged 
from  their  retreats,  and  rode  from  Tillage  to  Tillage,  for  the 
purpose  of  rekindling  the  zeal  of  the  scattered  people  of  Grod. 
The  tide  ran  strong  against  the  gOTcmment.     Most  of  the 
new  members  came  ap  to  Westminster  in  a  mood  little  dif-  ; 
fering  from  that  of  their  predecessors  who  had  sent  Strafford  ' 
and  Laud  to  the  Tower. 

Meanwhile  the  courts  of  justice,  which  ought  to  be,  in  the 
midst  of  political  commotions,  sure  places  of  refuge  for  the 
innocent  of  eyery  party,  were  disgraced  by  wilder  passions 
and  fouler  corruptions  than  were  to  be  found  eren  on  the 
hustings.  The  tale  of  Oates,  though  it  had  sufficed  to  conTulse 
the  whole  realm,  would  not,  unless  confirmed  by  other  eri- 
dence,  suffice  to  destroy  the  humblest  of  those  whom  he  had 
accused.  For,  by  the  old  law  of  England,  two  witnesses  are 
necessary  to  establish  a  charge  of  treason.  But  the  success 
of  the  first  impostor  produced  its  natural  consequences.  In 
a  few  weeks  he  had  been  raised  from  penury  and  obscurity  to 
opulence,  to  power  which  made  him  the  dread  of  princes  and 
nobles,  gnd  to  notoriety  such  as  has  for  low  and  bad  minds 
aU  the  attractions  of  glory.  He  was  not  long  without  coad- 
jutors and  rivals.  A  wretch  named  Carstairs,  who  had  earned^ 
a  livelihood  in  Scotland  by  going  disguised  to  conventicles 
and  then  informing  against  the  preachers,  led  the  way. 
Bedloe,  a  noted  swindler,  followed;  and  soon,  from  all  the 
brothels,  gambling  houses,  and  spunging  houses  of  London, 
false  witnesses  poured  forth  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  Boman 
Catholics.  One  came  with  a  story  about  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men  who  were  to  muster  in  the  disguise  of  pilgrims 
at  Corunna,  and  to  sail  thence  to  Wales.  Another  had  been 
promised  canonisation  and  five  himdred  pounds  to  murder 
the  King.  A  third  had  stepped  into  an  eating  house  in 
Covent  Garden,  and  had  there  heard  a  great  Boman  Catholic 
banker  vow,  in  tlie  hearing  of  all  the  guests  and  drawers,  to 
kill  the  heretical  tyrant.     Oates,  that  he  might  not  be  eclipsed 
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by  Ids  imitators.  Boon  added  a  large  supplement  to  his  original     CHAP, 
narratiye.     He  had  the  portentous  impudence  to  a£Srm,  among  .  ^'  _^ 
other  things,  that  he  had  once  stood  behind  a  door  which  was 
ajar,  and  had  there  overheard  the  Queen  declare  that  she  had 
resolved  to  give  her  consent  to  the  assassination  of  her  hus- 
band.    The  vulgar  believed,   and  the  highest  magistrates 
pretended  to  believe,  even  such  fictions  as  these.     The  chief 
judges  of  the  realm  were  corrupt,  cruel,  and  timid.     The 
leaders  of  the  Coimtry  Party  encouraged  the  prevailing  delu- 
sion.     The    most  respectable  among  them,   indeed,  were 
themselves  so  &r  deluded  as  to  believe  the  greater  part  of 
the  evidence  of  the  plot  to  be  true.     Such  men  as  Shaftes- 
bury and  Buckingham  doubtless  perceived  that  the  whole 
was  a  romance.     But  it  was  a  romance  which  served  their 
turn ;  and  to  their  seared  consciences  the  death  of  an  innocent 
man  gave  no  more  uneasiness  than  the  death  of  a  partridge. 
The  juries  partook  of  the  feelings  then  common  throughout 
the  nation,  and  were  encouraged  by  the  bench  to  indulge 
those  feelings  without  restraint,     llie  multitude  applauded 
Oatee  and  his  confederates,  hooted  and  pelted  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  accused,  and  shouted  with  joy 
when  the  verdict  of  Guilty  was  pronounced.     It  was  in  vain 
that  the  sufferers  appealed  to  the  respectability  of  their  past 
fires :  for  the  public  mind  was  possessed  with  a  belief  that  the 
more  conscientious  a  Papist  was,  the  more  likely  he  must  be 
to  plot  against  a  Protestant  government.     It  was  in  vain  that, 
jnst  before  the  cart  passed  from  under  their  feet,  they  reso- 
htely  affirmed  their  innocence :  for  the  general  opinion  was 
that  a  good  Papist  considered  all  lies  which  were  serviceable 
to  his  Church  as  not  only  excusable  but  meritorious. 

While  innocent  blood  was  shedding  under  the  forms  of  Violent 
jnstice,  the  new  Parliament  met ;  and  such  was  the  violence  ^^J^*^"  ^^ 
of  the  predominant  party  that  even  men  whose  youth  had  Commons 
been  passed  amidst  revolutions,  men  who  remembered  the 
attainder  of  Strafford,  the  attempt  on  the  five  members,  the 
iboHtion  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  execution  of  the  King, 
itood  aghast  at  the  aspect  of  public  affiairs.     The  impeach- 
ment of  Danby  was  resumed.     He  pleaded  the  royal  pardon. 
Bat  the  Commons  treated  the  plea  with  contempt,  and  insis- 
ted that  the  trial  should  proceed.     Danby,  however,  was  not 
flieir  chief  object.     They  were  convinced  that  the  only  effec- 
tual way  of  securing  the  liberties  and  religion  of  the  nation 
waa  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  throne- 
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CHAP.         The  King  was  in  great  peTpleiii7.    He  had  insisted  that 

> 1^1 .  his  brother,  the  sight  of  whom  inflamed  the  popnlaoe  to 

madness,  should  retire  for  a  time  to  Brussels :  bnt  this  con- 
cession did  not  seem  to  haye  produced  anj  fiEtvonrable  effect 
The  Bonndhead  party  was  now  decidedly  preponderant 
Towards  that  party  leojied  millions  who  had,  at  the  time  of 
the  Bestoration,  leaned  towards  the  side  of  prerogative.  Of 
the  old  Cavaliers  many  participated  in  the  prevailing  fear  of 
Popery,  and  many,  bitterly  resenting  the  ingratitode  of  the 
prince  for  whom  they  had  sacrificed  so  much,  looked  on  his 
distress  as  carelessly  as  he  had  looked  on  theirs.  Even  the 
Anglican  clergy,  mortified  and  alarmed  by  the  apostasy  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  so  far  oonntenanced  the  opposition  as  to 
join  cordially  in  the  outcry  against  the  Boman  Catholics. 
Temple's  The  TTing  in  this  extremity  had  recourse  to  Sir  William 
tmmt^  Temple.  Of  all  the  official  men  of  that  age  Temple  had  pre- 
served  the  fairest  character.  The  Triple  Alliance  had  been 
his  work.  He  had  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  politics  of 
the  Cabal,  and  had,  while  that  administration  directed  affiiirs, 
lived  in  strict  privacy.  He  had  quitted  his  retreat  at  the  call 
of  Banby,  had  made  peace  between  England  and  Holland, 
and  had  borne  a  chief  part  in  bringing  about  the  marriage  oif 
the  Lady  Mary  to  her  cousin  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Thus 
he  had  the  credit  of  every  one  of  the  few  good  things  which 
had  been  done  by  the  government  since  the  Bestoration.  Of 
the  nimierous  crimes  and  blunders  of  the  last  eighteen  years 
none  could  be  imputed  to  him.  His  private  life,  though  not 
austere,  was  decorous:  his  manners  were  popular;  and  he 
was  not  to  be  corrupted  either  by  titles  or  by  money.  Some- 
thing, however,  was  wanting  to  the  character  of  this  respec- 
table statesman.  The  temperature  of  his  patriotism  was 
lukewarm.  He  prized  his  ease  and  his  personal  dignity  too 
much,  and  shrank  from  responsibility  with  a  pusillanimous 
fear.  Nor  indeed  had  his  habits  fitt^  him  to  bear  a  part  in 
.  the  conflicts  of  our  domestic  factions.  He  had  reached  his 
fiftieth  year  without  having  sate  in  the  English  Parliament ; 
and  his  official  experience  had  been  almost  entirely  acquired 
at  foreign  courts.  He  was  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  first 
diplomatists  in  Europe :  but  the  talents  and  accomplishments 
of  a  diplomatist  are  widely  different  fi*om  those  which  qualify 
a  politician  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons  in  agitated  times. 
The  scheme  which  he  proposed  showed  considerable  in- 
^ipcnuity.    Though  not  a  profound  philosopher,  he  had  thought 
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re  than  most  busy  men  of  the  world  on  the  general  prin-     CHAP 

les  of  government ;  and  his  mind  had  been  enlarged  by  ^_    ,   _ 

itorical  studies  and  foreign  travel.     He  seems  to  have  dis- 

med  more  clearly  than  most  of  lus  contemporaries  one 

iuse  of  the  difficulties  by  which  the  government  was  beset. 

he  character  of  the  English  polity  was  gradually  changing. 

.lie  Parliament  was  slowly,  but  constantly,  gaining  ground 

m  the  prerogative.     The  line  between  the  legislative  and 

executive  powers  was  in  theory  as  strongly  marked  as  ever, 

but  in  practice  was  daily  becoming  fainter  and  fainter.     The 

theory  of  the  constitution  was  that  the  King  might  name 

his  own  ministers.     But  the  House  of  Commons  had  driven 

Clarendon^  the  Cabal,  and  Danby  successively  fi*om  the 

direction  of  affiiirs.     The  theory  of  the  constitution  was  that  • 

the  King  alone  had  the  power  of  malring  peace  and  war.    But 

tlie  House  of  Commons  had  forced  him  to  make  peace  with 

Holland,  and  had  all  but  forced  him  to  make  war  with  France. 

The  theory  of  the  constitution  was  that  the  King  was  the 

sole  judge  of  the  cases  in  which  it  might  be  proper  to  pardon 

ofienders.    Yet  he  was  so  much  in  dread  of  the  House  of 

Commons  that,  at  that  moment,  he  could  not  venture  to  rescue 

firom  the  gallows  men  whom  he  well  knew  to  be  the  innocent 

victims  of  perjury. 

Temple,  it  should  seem,  was  desirous  to  secure  to  the  legis- 
lature its  undoubted  constitutional  powers,  and  yet  to  prevent 
it,  if  possible,  from  encroaching  further  on  the  province  of 
the  executive  administration.  With  this  view  he  determined 
to  interpose  between  the  sovereign  and  the  Parliament  a 
body  which  might  break  the  shock  of  their  collision.  There 
was  a  body,  ancient,  highly  honourable,  and  recognised  by 
the  law,  which,  he  thought,  might  be  so  remodelled  as  to 
serve  this  purpose.  He  determined  to  give  to  the  Privy 
Council  a  new  character  and  office  in  the  government.  The 
ntmiber  of  Councillors  he  fixed  at  thirty.  Fifteen  of  them 
were  to  be  the  chief  ministers  of  state,  of  law,  and  of  religion. 
The  other  fifteen  were  to  be  unplaced  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  ample  fortune  and  high  character.  There  was  to  be 
no  interior  cabinet.  All  the  thirty  were  to  be  entrusted  with 
every  political  secret,  and  summoned  to  every  meeting ;  and 
the  King  was  to  declare  that  he  would,  on  every  occasion,  be 
guided  by  their  advice. 

Temple  seems  to  have  thought  that,  by  this  contrivance, 
he  could  at  once  secure  the  nation  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
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CHAP.  Crown,  and  the  Crown  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
^  ^  -  Parliament.  It  was,  on  one  hand,  highly  improbable  that 
schemes  such  as  had  been  formed  by  the  Cabal  would  beeysn 
propounded  for  discussion  in  an  assembly  consisting  of  thirty 
eminent  men,  fifteen  of  whom  were  bound  by  no  tie  of  interest 
to  the  court.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  hoped  that  the 
Commons,  content  with  the  guarantee  against  misgovemment 
which  such  a  Priyy  Council  furnished,  would  confine  them- 
selves more  than  they  had  of  late  done  to  their  strictly  legis- 
lative functions,  and  would  no  longer  think  it  necessary  to 
pry  into  every  part  of  the  executive  administration. 

This  plan,  though  in  some  respects  not  unworthy  of  the 
abilities  of  its  author,  was  in  principle  vicious.  The  new 
board  was  half  a  cabinet  and  half  a  Parliament,  and,  like 
almost  every  other  contrivance,  whether  mechanical  or  poli- 
tical, which  is  meant  to  serve  two  purposes  altogether  dif- 
ferent, failed  of  accomplishing  either.  It  was  too  large  and 
too  divided  to  be  a  good  administrative  body.  It  was  too 
closely  connected  with  the  Crown  to  be  a  good  checking  body. 
It  contained  just  enough  of  popular  ingredients  to  make  it  a 
bad  council  of  state,  unfit  for  the  keeping  of  secrets,  for  the 
conducting  of  delicate  negotiations,  and  for  the  administration 
of  war.  Yet  were  these  popular  ingredients  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  secure  the  nation  against  misgovemment.  The 
plan,  therefore,  even  if  it  had  been  fairly  tried,  could  scarcely 
have  succeeded ;  and  it  was  not  fairly  taied.  The  King  was 
fickle  and  perfidious:  the  Parliament  was  excited  and  un- 
reasonable ;  and  the  materials  out  of  which  the  new  Council 
was  made,  though  perhaps  the  best  which  that  age  afforded, 
were  still  bad. 

The  commencement  of  the  new  system  was,  however,  hailed 
with  general  delight ;  for  the  people  were  in  a  temper  to  think 
any  change  an  improvement.  They  were  also  pleased  by  some 
of  the  new  nominations.  Shaftesbury,  now  their  favourite, 
was  appointed  Lord  President.  Russell  and  some  other  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Country  Party  were  sworn  of  the 
Council.  But  a  few  days  later  aU  was  again  in  confosion. 
The  inconveniences  of  having  so  numerous  a  cabinet  were 
such  that  Temple  himself  consented  to  infringe  one  of  the 
fundamental  rules  which  he  had  laid  down,  and  to  become 
one  of  a  small  knot  which  really  directed  everything,  Witli 
him  were  joined  three  other  ministers,  Arthur  Capel,  Earl  of 
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Essex,  George  Savile,  Yiscount  Hali&x,  and  Bobeii  Spencer,     CHAP. 
Earl  of  Sunderland.  .     ^^'    ^ 

Of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  then  First  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  was  a  man  of  solid, 
though  not  brilliant  parts,  and  of  grave  and  melancholy  cha- 
racter, that  he  had  been  connected  with  the  Country  Party, 
and  that  he  was  at  this  time  honestly  desirous  to  effect,  on 
terms  beneficial  to  the  state,  a  reconciliation  between  that 
party  and  the  throne. 

Among  the  statesmen  of  those  times  Halifax  was,  in  genius,  Character 
the  first.  His  intellect  was  fertile,  subtle,  and  capacious.  <>^^«^**« 
His  polished,  luminous,  and  animated  eloquence,  set  off  by 
the  silver  tones  of  his  voice,  was  the  delight  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  His  conversation  overflowed  with  thought,  fancy,  and 
wit.  His  political  tracts  well  deserve  to  be  studied  for  their 
literary  merit,  and  folly  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  English 
classics.  To  the  weight  derived  from  talents  so  great  and 
various  he  united  all  the  influence  which  belongs  to  rank  and 
ample  possessions.  Yet  he  was  less  successfdl  in  politics  than 
many  who  enjoyed  smaller  advantages.  Indeed,  those  in- 
tellectual peculiarities  which  make  his  writings  valuable  fre- 
quently impeded  him  in  the  contests  of  active  life.  For  he 
always  saw  passing  events,  not  in  the  point  of  view  in  which 
they  commonly  appear  to  one  who  bears  a  part  in  them,  but 
in  the  point  of  view  in  which,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
they  appear  to  the  philosophic  historian.  With  such  a  turn 
of  mind,  he  could  not  long  continue  to  act  cordially  with  any 
body  of  men.  All  the  prejudices,  all  the  exaggerations,  of 
both  the  great  parties  in  the  state  moved  his  scorn.  He  des- 
pised the  mean  arts  and  unreasonable  clamours  of  demagogues. 
He  despised  still  more  the  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  pas- 
sive obedience.  He  sneered  impartially  at  the  bigotry  of  the 
Churchman  and  at  the  bigotry  of  the  Puritan.  He  was  equally 
unable  to  comprehend  how  any  man  should  object  to  Saints' 
days  and  surplices,  and  how  any  man  should  persecute  any 
other  man  for  objecting  to  them.  In  temper  he  was  what, 
in  our  time,  is  called  a  Conservative :  in  theory  he  was  a  Ee- 
publican.  Even  when  his  dread  of  anarchy  and  his  disdain 
for  vulgar  delusions  led  him  to  side  for  a  time  with  the  de- 
fenders of  arbitrary  power,  his  intellect  was  always  with  Locke 
and  Milton.  Indeed,  his  jests  upon  hereditary  monarchy 
were  sometimes  such  as  would  have  better  become  a  member 
of  the  CalTs  Head  Club  than  a  Privy  Councillor  of  the  Stuarts. 
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CHAP.     In  religion  he  was  so  far  from  being  a  zealot  that  he  waa 


II. 


called  by  the  uncharitable  an  atheist :  but  this  imputation  he 
vehemently  repelled ;  and  in  truth,  though  he  sometimes  gave 
scandal  by  the  way  in  which  he  exerted  his  rare  powers  botb 
of  reasoning  and  of  ridicule  on  serious  subjects,  he  seems  to 
have  been  by  no  means  unsusceptible  of  religious  impressions, 
r  He  was  the  chief  of  those  politicians  whom  the  two  great 
.  parties  contemptuously  called  Trimmers.  Instead  of  quarrel- 
ling with  this  nickname,  he  assumed  it  as  a  title  of  honour, 
and  yindicated,  with  great  vivacity,  the  dignity  of  the  appel- 
lation. Everything  good,  he  said,  trims  between  extremes. 
The  temperate  zone  trims  between  the  climate  in  which  men 
are  roasted  and  the  climate  in  which  they  are  frozen.  The 
English  Church  trims  between  the  Anabaptist  madness 
and  the  Papist  lethargy.  The  English  constitution  trims 
between  Turkish  despotism  and  Polish  anarchy.  Virtue  is 
nothing  but  a  just  temper  between  propensities  any  one  of 
which,  if  indulged  to  excess,  becomes  vice.  Nay,  the  per- 
fection of  the  Supreme  Being  himself  consists  in  the  exact 
equilibrium  of  attributes,  none  of  which  could  preponderate 
without  disturbing  the  whole  moral  and  physical  order  of  the 
world.*  Thus  Halifax  was  a  Trimmer  on  principle.  He  was 
^  alsoaTrimmer  bythe  constitution  both  of  his  head  and  of  his 
heart.  His  imderstanding  was  keen,  sceptical,  inexhaustibly 
fertile  in  distinctions  and  objections;  his  taste  refined;  his 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  exquisite ;  his  temper  placid  and  for- 
giving, but  fastidious,  and  by  no  means  prone  either  to  male- 
volence or  to  enthusiastic  admiration.  Such  a  man  could 
not  long  be  constant  to  any  band  of  political  allies.  He 
must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  the  vulgar  crowd  of 
renegades.  For  though,  like  them,  he  passed  from  side  to 
side,  his  transition  was  always  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
theirs.  He  had  nothing  in  common  with  those  who  fly  from 
extreme  to  extreme,  and  who  regard  the  party  which  they 
have  deserted  with  an  animosity  far  exceeding  that  of  con- 
sistent enemies.  His  place  was  on  the  debatable  ground 
between  the  hostile  divisions  of  the  community,  and  he  never 
wandered  far  beyond  the  frontier  of  either.  The  party  to 
which  he  at  any  moment  belonged  was  the  party  which,  at 
that  moment,  he  liked  least,  because  it  was  the  party  of 
which  at  that  moment  he  had  the  nearest  view.    He  was 

*  Halifax  was  undoubtedly  the  real    which,  for  a  time,  went  under  the  name 
author  of  the  Character  of  a  Trimmer,    of  hii  kinaman,  Sir  William  Coventry. 
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therefore  always  severe  upon  his  violent  associates,  and  was  CHAP, 
always  in  fiiendly  relations  with  his  moderate  opponents.  ^  _^'  _^ 
Every  &ction  in  the  day  of  its  insolent  and  vindictive 
triumph  inenrred  his  censure;  and  every  faction,  when 
vanquished  and  persecuted,  found  in  him  a  protector.  To 
his  lasting  honour  it  must  be  mentioned  that  he  attempted 
to  saye  those  victifns  whose  fate  has  left  the  deepest  stain 
both  on  the  Whig  and  on  the  Tory  name. 

He  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  opposition,  and 
had  thus  drawn  on  himself  the  royal  displeasure,  which  was 
indeed  so  strong  that  he  was  not  admitted  into  the  Council 
of  Thirty  without  much  difficulty  and  long  altercation.  As 
soon,  however,  as  he  had  obtained  a  footing  at  court,  the 
charms  of  his  manner  and  of  his  conversation  made  him  a 
&vourite.  He  was  seriously  alarmed  by  the  violence  of  the 
public  discontent.  He  thought  that  liberty  was  for  the  pre- 
sent safe,  and  that  order  and  legitimate  authority  were  in 
danger.  He  therefore,  as  was  his  fashion,  joined  himself  to 
the  weaker  side.  Perhaps  his  conversion  was  not  wholly 
disinterested.  For  study  and  reflection,  though  they  had 
emancipated  him  from  many  vulgar  prejudices,  had  left  him 
a  slave  to  vulgar  desires.  Money  he  did  not  want ;  and  there. 
is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  obtained  it  by  any  means  which, 
in  that  age,  even  severe  censors  considered  as  dishonourable ; 
but  rank  and  power  had  strong  attractions  for  him.  He  pre- 
tended, indeed,  that  he  considered  titles  and  great  offices  as 
baits  which  could  allure  none  but  fools,  that  he  hated  busi- 
ness, pomp,  and  pageantry,  and  that  his  dearest  wish  was  to 
escape  from  the  bustle  and  glitter  of  Whitehall  to  the  quiet 
woods  which  surrounded  his  ancient  mansion  in  Notting- 
hamshire :  but  his  conduct  was  not  a  little  at  variance  with 
his  professions.  In  truth  he  wished  to  command  the  respect ,  . 
at  once  of  courtiers  and  of  philosophers,  to  be  admired  for 
attaining  high  dignities,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  admired  • 
for  despising  them. 

Sunderland  was  Secretary  of  State.     In  this  man  the  poli-  Character 
tical  immorality  of  his  age  was  personified  in  the  most  lively  J^j^"^ 
manner.     Nature  had  given  him  a  keen  understanding,  a 
restless  and  mischievous  temper,  a  cold  heart,  and  an  abject    . 
spirit.     His  mind  had  undergone  a  training  by  which  aU  his 
vices  had  been  nursed  up  to  the  rankest  maturity.     At  his 
entrance  into  public  life,  he  had  passed  several  years  in  di- 
plomatic posts  abroad,  and  had  been,  during  some  time, 

VOL.  I.  o 
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CHAP,     minuter  in  Fnnce.     Ererr  calling  has  its  peculiar  tempta- 
-_  ^     -  ticMUw     There  is  no  injustice  in  saying  that  diplomatists,  sfi 
a  class,  hare  always  been  more  distinguished  by  their  address, 
by  the  arc  with  which  they  win  the  confidence  of  those  with 
wiiom  they  hare  to  deal,  and  by  the  ease  with  which  they 
catch  the  tone  of  ereiy  society  into  which  they  are  admitted, 
than  by  generous  enthusiasm  or  austere  rectitude ;  and  the 
relations  between  Charles  and  Lewis  were    such  that  no 
English  nobleman  could  long  reside  in  France  as  envoy,  and 
retain  any  patriotic  or  honourable  sentiment.     Sunderland 
came  forth  finom  the  bad  school  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up,  cunning*  supple,  shameless,  free  from  all  prejudices,  and 
destitute  of  all  principles.     He  was,  by  hereditary  connection, 
a  Osralier:  but  with  the  Cavaliers  he  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon.    They  were  zealous  for  monarchy,  and  condemned  in 
theoiy  all  resistance.    Yet  they  had  sturdy  English  hearts 
which  would  never  have  endured  real  despotism.     He,  on 
the  contrary,  had  a  languid  speculative  liking  for  republican 
institutions,  which  was  compatible  with  perfect  readiness  to 
be  in  practice  the  most  servile  instrument  of  arbitrary  power. 
Like  many  other  accomplished  flatterers  and  negotiators,  he 
was  far  more  skilful  in  the  art  of  reading  the  characters  and 
practising  on  the  weaknesses  of  individuals,  than  in  the  art 
of  discerning  the  feelings  of  great  masses,  and  of  foreseeing 
the  approach  of  great  revolutions.     He  was  adroit  in  intrigue ; 
and  it  was  difficult  even  for  shrewd  and  experienced  men 
who  had  been  amply  forewarned  of  his  perfidy  to  withstand 
the  fascination  of  his  manner,  and  to  refuse  credit  to  his  pro- 
fessions of  attachment.     But  he  was  so  intent  on  observing 
and  courting  particular  persons,  that  he  often  forgot  to  study 
the  temper  of  the  nation.    He  therefore  miscalculated  grossly 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  most  momentous  events  of  his 
time.     More  than  one  important  movement  and  rebound  of 
the  public  mind  took  him  by  surprise ;  and  the  world,  unable 
to  understand  how  so  clever  a  man  coidd  be  blind  to  what 
was  clearly  discerned  by  the  politicians  of  the  coffee  houses, 
sometimes  attributed  to  deep  design  what  were  in  truth  mere 
blunders. 

It  was  only  in  private  conference  that  his  eminent  abilities 
displayed  themselves.  In  the  royal  closet,  or  in  a  very  small 
circle,  he  exercised  great  influence.  But  at  the  Council 
board  he  was  taciturn ;  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  never 
opened  his  lips. 
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The  four  confidential  advisers  of  the  crown  soon  found  that  CHAP, 
their  position  was  embarrassing  and  invidious.  The  other  .  ^'  _- 
meinbers  of  the  Council  murmured  at  a  distinction  incon- 
sistent with  the  King's  promises ;  and  some  of  them,  with 
Shaftesbury  at  their  head,  again  betook  themselves  to  stre- 
nuous opposition  in  Parliament.  The  agitation,  which  had 
been  suspended  by  the  late  changes,  speedily  become  more 
violent  than  ever.  It  was  in  vain  that  Charles  offered  to 
grant  to  the  Commons  any  security  for  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion which  they  could  devise,  provided  only  that  they  would 
not  touch  the  order  of  succession.  They  would  hear  of  no 
compromise.  They  would  have  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  Exclusion  Bill.  The  King,  therefore,  a  few 
weeks  after  he  had  publicly  promised  to  take  no  step  without 
the  advice  of  his  new  Council,  went  down  to  the  House  of 
Lords  vrithout  mentioning  his  intention  in  Council,  and  pro- 
rogued the  Parliament. 

The  day  of  that  prorogation,  the  twenty-sixth  of  May  1679,  riorom- 
is  a  great  era  in  our  history.     For  on  that  day  the  Habeas  ^on  ofth« 
Corpus  Act  received  the  royal  assent.     Prom  the  time  of  the  ment*" 
Great  Charter  the  substantive  law  resi>ecting  the  personal 
liberty  of  Englishmen  had  been  nearly  the  same  as  at  present : 
but  it  had  been  inefficacious  for  want  of  a  stringent  system 
of  procedure.     What  was  needed  was  not  a  new  right,  but  a  Habeu 
t    prompt  and  searching  remedy;    and  such  a  remedy  the^^^f^"* 
Hab^  Corpus  Act  supplied.     The  King  would  gladly  have 
refasedhis  consent  to  that  measure  :  but  he  was  about  to  ap- 
peal from  his  Parliament  to  his  people  on  the  question  of  the 
succession,  and  he  could  not  venture,  at  so  critical  a  moment, 
to  reject  a  bill  which  was  in  the  highest  degree  popular. 

On  the  same  day,  the  press  of  England  became  for  a  short 
time  free.  In  old  times  printers  had  been  strictly  controlled 
by  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber.  The  Long  Parliament  had 
abolished  the  Star  Chamber,  but  had,  in  spite  of  the  philoso- 
phical and  eloquent  expostulation  of  Milton,  established  and 
maintained  a  censorship.  Soon  afber  the  Restoration,  an  Act 
had  been  passed  which  prohibited  the  printing  of  unlicensed 
books ;  and  it  had  been  provided  that  this  Act  should  con- 
tinue in  force  till  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  next  Parlia- 
ment. That  moment  had  now  arrived ;  and  the  King,  in  the 
very  act  of  dismissing  the  Houses,  emancipated  the  Press. 

Shortly  after  the    prorogation   came  a  dissolution  and  ^^^^^ 
another  general  election.     The   zeal  and  strength  of  the  ^of 

o  2  \^1^. 
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CHAP,  opposition  were  at  the  height.  The  cry  for  the  Exclnsion  Bill 
^  ^'  .  was  louder  than  ever ;  and  with  this  cry  was  mingled  another 
cry,  which  fired  the  blood  of  the  multitude,  but  which  was 
heard  with  regret  and  alarm  by  all  judicious  Mends  of  free- 
dom. Not  only  the  rights  of  the  Duke  of  York,  an  avowed 
Papist,  but  those  of  his  two  daughters,  sincere  and  zealous 
Protestants,  were  assailed.  It  was  confidently  affirmed  that 
the  eldest  natural  son  of  the  King  had  been  bom  in  wedlock, 
and  was  lawful  heir  to  the  crown. 
Popularity  Charles,  while  a  wanderer  on  the  Continent,  had  fallen  in 
moutJk  ^*  *^®  Hague  with  Lucy  Walters,  a  Welsh  girl  of  great 
beauty,  but  of  weak  understanding  and  dissolute  manners. 
She  became  his  mistress,  and  presented  him  with  a  son.  A 
suspicious  lover  might  have  had  his  doubts ;  for  the  lady  had 
several  admirers,  and  was  not  supposed  to  be  cruel  to  any. 
Charles,  however,  readily  took  her  word,  and  poured  fortti 
on  little  James  Crofts,  as  the  boy  was  then  called,  an  over- 
fiowing  fondness,  such  as  seemed  hardly  to  belong  to  that 
cool  and  careless  nature.  Soon  after  ihe  Restoration,  the 
yotmg  favourite,  who  had  learned  in  France  the  exercises 
then  considered  necessary  to  a  fine  gentleman,  made  his 
appearance  at  Whitehall.  He  was  lodged  in  the  palace, 
attended  by  pages,  and  permitted  to  enjoy  several  distinctions 
which  had  till  then  been  confined  to  princes  of  the  blood 
royal.  He  was  married,  while  still  in  tender  youth,  to  Anne 
Scott,  heiress  of  the  noble  house  of  Buccleuch.  He  took  her 
name,  and  received  with  her  hand  possession  of  her  ample 
domains.  The  estate  which  he  had  acquired  by  this  match 
was  popularly  estimated  at  not  less  than  ten  thousand  poxmds 
a  year.  Titles,  and  favours  more  substantial  than  titles,  were 
lavished  on  him.  He  was  made  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  Eng- 
land, Duke  of  Buccleuch  in  Scotland,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
Master  of  the  Horse,  Commander  of  the  first  troop  of  Life 
Guards,  Chief  Justice  of  Eyre  south  of  Trent,  and  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Nor  did  he  appear  to  the 
public  tmworthy  of  his  high  forttmes.  His  countenance  was 
eminently  handsome  and  engaging,  his  temper  sweet,  his  man- 
ners polite  and  affable.  Though  a  libertine,  he  won  the  hearts 
of  the  Puritans.  Though  he  was  known  to  have  been  privy  to 
the  shameful  attack  on  Sir  John  Coventry,  he  easily  obtained . 
the  forgiveness  of  the  Country  Party.  Even  austere  moral- 
ists owned  that,  in  such  a  court,  strict  conjugal  fidelity  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  from  one  who,  while  a  child,  had  been 
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married  to  another  child.  Even  patriots  were  willing  to  ex-  CHAP, 
cuse  a  headstrong  boy  for  visiting  with  immoderate  vengeance  ,  ^  ^ 
an  insnit  offered  to  his  father.  And  soon  the  stain  left 
by  loose  amours  and  midnight  brawls  was  effaced  by 
honourable  exploits.  When  Charles  and  Lewis  imited  their 
forces  against  Holland,  Monmouth  commanded  the  English 
auxiliaries  who  were  sent  to  the  Continent,  and  approved 
himself  a  gallant  soldier  and  a  not  unintelligent  officer.  On 
his  return  he  fotmd  himself  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
kingdom.  Nothing  was  withheld  from  him  but  the  crown ; 
nor  did  even  the  crown  seem  to  be  absolutely  beyond  his 
reach.  The  distinction  which  had  most  injudiciously  been 
made  between  him  and  the  highest  nobles  had  produced  evil 
consequences.  When  a  boy  he  had  been  invited  to  put  on 
his  hat  in  the  presence  chamber,  while  Howards  and  Sey- 
mours stood  tmcovered  rotmd  him.  When  foreign  princes 
died,  he  had  mourned  for  them  in  the  long  purple  cloak, 
which  no  other  subject,  except  the  Duke  of  York  and  Prince 
Supert,  was  permitted  to  wear.  It  was  natural  that  these 
things  should  lead  him  to  regard  himself  as  a  legitimate 
prince  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Charles,  even  at  a  ripe  age, 
was  devoted  to  his  pleasures  and  regardless  of  his  dignity. 
It  could  hardly  be  thought  incredible  that  he  shoidd  at  twenty 
have  secretly  gone  through  the  form  of  espousing  a  lady 
whose  beauty  had  fascinated  him.  While  Monmouth  was  still 
a  <^iild,  and  while  the  Duke  of  York  still  passed  for  a  Pro- 
testant, it  was  rumoured  throughout  the  country,  and  even 
in  circles  which  ought  to  have  been  well  informed,  that  the 
S[ing  had  made  Lucy  Walters  his  wife,  and  that,  if  every 
one  had  his  right,  her  son  would  be  Prince  of  Wales.  Much 
was  said  of  a  certain  black  box  which,  according  to  the  vulgar 
belief,  contained  the  contract  of  marriage.  When  Monmouth 
had  returned  from  the  Low  Countries  with  a  high  character 
for  valour  and  conduct,  and  when  the  Duke  of  York  was 
known  to  be  a  member  of  a  church  detested  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation,  this  idle  story  became  important.  For 
it  tiiere  was  not  the  slightest  evidence.  Against  it  there  was 
the  solemn  asseveration  of  the  King,  made  before  his  Cotmcil, 
and  by  his  order  commujiicated  to  his  people.  But  the  mul- 
titude, always  fond  of  romantic  adventures,  drank  in  eagerly 
the  tale  of  the  secret  espousals  and  the  black  box.  Some 
chiefs  of  the  opposition  acted  on  this  occasion  as  they  acted 
with  respect  to  the  more  odious  fable  of  Gates,  and  coimte- 
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CHAP,     nanced  a  story  which  they  must  have  despised.     The  interest 
.  ^'     .  which  the  populace  took  in  him  whom  they  regarded  as  the 


champion  of  the  tme  religion,  and  the  rightftd  heir  of  the 
British  throne,  was  kept  up  by  eyery  artifice.  When  Mon- 
mouth arriyed  in  London  at  midnight,  the  watchmen  were 
ordered  by  the  magistrates  to  proclaim  the  joyful  eyent 
through  the  streets  of  the  City :  the  people  left  their  beds : 
bonfires  were  lighted:  the  windows  were  illuminated:  the 
churches  were  opened ;  and  a  merry  peal  rose  from  all  the 
steeples.  When  he  travelled,  he  was  everywhere  received 
with  not  less  pomp,  and  with  far  more  enthusiasm,  than  had 
been  displayed  When  Kings  had  made  progresses  through  the 
realm.  He  was  escorted  from  mansion  to  mansion  by  long 
cavalcades  of  armed  gentlemen  and  yeomen.  Cities  poured 
forth  their  whole  population  to  receive  him.  Electors  thronged 
round  him,  to  assure  him  that  their  votes  were  at  his  dis- 
posal. To  such  a  height  were  his  pretensions  carried,  that 
he  not  only  exhibited  on  his  escutcheon  the  lions  of  England 
and  the  lilies  of  France  without  the  baton  sinister  under 
which,  according  to  the  law  of  heraldry,  they  should  have 
been  debruised  in  token  of  his  iUegitimate  birth,  but  yentnred 
to  touch  for  the  king's  evil.  At  the  same  time  he  neglected 
no  art  of  condescension  by  which  the  love  of  the  mtdtitude 
could  be  conciliated.  He  stood  godfather  to  the  children  of 
the  peasantry,  mingled  in  every  rustic  sport,  wrestled,  played 
at  quarterstafiP,  and  won  footraces  in  his  boots  against  fleet 
runners  in  shoes. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  at  two  of  the  greatest 
v/  conjunctures  in  our  history,  the  chiefs  of  the  Protestant 
party  should  have  committed  the  same  error,  and  should  by 
that  error  have  greatly  endangered  their  country  and  their 
religion.  At  the  death  of  Edward  the  Sixth  they  set  up  the 
Lady  Jane,  without  any  show  of  birthright,  in  opposition,  not 
only  to  their  enemy  Mary,  but  also  to  Elizabeth,  the  true 
hope  of  England  and  of  the  Eeformation.  Thus  the  most 
respectable  Protestants,  with  Elizabeth  at  their  head,  were 
forced  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Papists.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  a  part  of  the  oppo- 
sition, by  setting  up  Monmouth  as  a  claimant  of  the  crovni, 
attacked  the  rights,  not  only  of  James,  whom  they  justly  re- 
garded as  an  implacable  foe  of  their  faith  and  their  liberties, 
but  also  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  who  were 
eminently  marked  out,  both  by  situation  and  by  personal 
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qualitiesy  as  the  defenders  of  all  free  governments  and  of  all     CHAP, 
reformed  churches.  ^_  ^]'  _^ 

The  folly  of  this  course  speedily  became  manifest.  At 
present  the  popularity  of  Monmouth  constituted  a  great  part 
of  the  strength  of  the  opposition.  The  elections  went  against 
the  court :  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Houses  drew 
near ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  King  should  determine 
on  some  line  of  conduct.  Those  who  advised  him  discerned 
the  first  faint  signs  of  a  change  of  public  feeling,  and  hoped 
that,  by  merely  postponing  the  conflict,  he  would  be  able  to 
secure  the  victory.  He  therefore,  without  even  asking  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  of  the  Thirty,  resolved  to  prorogue 
the  new  Parliament  before  it  entered  on  business.  At  the 
same  time  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  returned  from  Brussels, 
was  ordered  to  retire  to  Scotland,  and  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  administration  of  that  kingdom. 

Temple's  plan  of  government  was  now  avowedly  abandoned 
and  very  soon  forgotten.  The  Privy  Council  again  became 
what  it  had  been.  Shaftesbury,  and  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  him  in  politics  resigned  their  seats.  Temple 
himself,  as  was  his  wont  in  unquiet  times,  retired  to  his  gar- 
den and  his  library.  Essex  quitted  the  board  of  Treasury, 
and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  opposition.  But  Halifax,  dis- 
gxisted  and  alarmed  by  the  violence  of  his  old  associates,  and 
Sunderland,  who  never  quitted  place  while  he  could  hold  it, 
remained  in  the  King's  service. 

In  consequence  of  the  resignations  which  took  place  at 
this  conjuncture,  the  way  to  greatness  was  left  clear  to  a  new 
set  of  aspirants.  Two  statesmen,  who  subsequently  rose  to 
the  highest  eminence  which  a  British  subject  can  reach, 
soon  b^gan  to  attract  a  large  share  of  the  public  attention. 
These  were  Lawrence  Hyde  and  Sidney  Grodolphin. 

Lawrence  Hyde  was  the  second  son  of  tlie  Chancellor  Lawrenm 
Clarendon,  and  was  brother  of  the  first  Duchess  of  York.  ^^^^  • 
He  had  excellent  parts,  which  had  been  improved  by  parlia- 
mentary and  diplomatic  experience ;  but  the  infirmities  of 
his  temper  detracted  much  fr^m  the  effective  strength  of  his 
abilities.  Negotiator  and  courtier  as  he  was,  he  never  learned 
the  art  of  governing  or  of  concealing  his  emotions. '  When 
prosperous,  he  was  insolent  and  boastful :  when  he  sustained 
a  check,  his  undisguised  mortification  doubled  the  triumph 
of  his  enemies :  very  slight  provocations  sufficed  to  kindle 
his  anger;   and  when  he  was  angry  he  said  bitter  things 
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CHAP,  which  he  forgot  as  soon  as  he  was  pacified,  but  which  others 
^  ^  .  remembered  many  years.  His  qtdckness  and  penetration 
wotdd  have  made  him  a  consummate  man  of  business  but  for 
his  selfsufliciency  and  impatience.  His  writings  proved  that 
he  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  an  orator :  but  his  irritability 
prevented  him  from  doing  himself  justice  in  debate:  for 
nothing  was  easier  than  to  goad  him  into  a  passion;  and, 
from  the  moment  when  he  went  into  a  passion,  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  opponents  far  inferior  to  him  in  capacity. 

Unlike  most  of  the  leading  politicians  of  that  generation 
he  was  a  consistent,  dogged,  and  rancorous  party  man,  a 
Cavalier  of  the  old  school,  a  zealous  champion  of  llie  Crown 
and  of  the  Church,  and  a  hater  of  Republicans  and  Noncon- 
formists. He  had  conseqpently  a  great  body  of  personal  ad- 
herents. The  clergy  especially  looked  on  1dm  as  their  own 
man,  and  extended  to  his  foibles  an  indulgence  of  which,  to 
say  the  truth,  he  stood  in  some  need :  for  he  drank  deep ; 
and  when  he  was  in  a  rage, — and  he  very  often  was  in  a 
rage, — he  swore  like  a  porter. 

He  now  succeeded  Essex  at  the  treasury.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  place  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  not 
then  the  importance  and  dignity  which  now  belong  to  it. 
When  there  was  a  Lord  Treasurer,  that  great  officer  was 
generally  prime  minister :  but,  when  the  white  staff  was  in 
commission,  the  chief  commissioner  hardly  ranked  so  high  as 
a  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Walpole 
that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  became,  under  a  humbler 
name,  all  that  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  had  been. 
Sidney  Gk)dolphin  had  been  bred  a  page  at  Whitehall,  and  had 

Godolphin.  early  acquired  all  the  flexibility  and  the  sel^ssession  of  a 
veteran  courtier.  He  was  laborious,  clearheaded,  and  pro- 
fotmdly  versed  in  the  details  of  finance.  Every  government, 
therefore,  fotmd  him  an  useftd  servant ;  and  there  was  nothing 
in  his  opinions  or  in  his  character  which  could  prevent  him 
jfrom  serving  any  government.  "Sidney  Grodolphin,"  said 
Charles,  "  is  never  in  the  way,  and  never  out  of  the  way." 
This  pointed  remark  goes  far  to  explain  Godolphin's  extra- 
ordinary success  in  life. 

He  BLcted  at  different  times  with  both  the  great  political 
parties :  but  he  never  shared  in  the  passions  of  either.  Like 
most  men  of  cautious  tempers  and  prosperous  fortunes,  he 
had  a  strong  disposition  to  support  whatever  existed.  He 
disliked  revolutions ;  and,  for  the  same  reason  for  which  he 
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disliked  revolutions,  he  disliked  counterrevolutions.  His  CHAP, 
deportment  was  remarkably  grave  and  reserved:  but  his  .  ^  _^ 
personal  tastes  were  low  and  frivolous ;  and  most  of  the  time 
which  he  could  save  fr^m  public  business  was  spent  in  racing, 
cardplaying,  and  cockfighting.  He  now  sate  below  Bochester 
at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  distinguished  himself  there  by 
assiduity  and  intelligence. 

Before  the  new  Parliament  was  suffered  to  meet  for  the 
despatch  of  business  a  whole  year  elapsed,  an  eventful  year, 
which  has  left  lasting  traces  in  our  manners  and  language. 
Never  before  had  political  controversy  been  carried  on  with  so 
much  freedom.  Never  before  had  political  clubs  existed  with 
so  elaborate  an  organisation  or  so  formidable  an  influence. 
The  one  question  of  the  Exclusion  occupied  the  pubhc  mind. 
All  the  presses  and  pulpits  of  the  realm  took  part  in  the  con- 
flict. On  one  side  it  was  maintained  that  the  constitution 
and  religion  of  the  state  could  never  be  secure  under  a  Popish 
£ing;  on  the  other,  that  the  right  of  James  to  wear  the 
crown  in  his  turn  was  derived  from  Grod,  and  could  not  be 
annulled,  even  by  the  consent  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
legislature.  Every  county,  every  town,  every  family,  was  in 
agitation.  The  civilities  and  hospitalities  of  neighbourhood  Violence 
were  interrupted.  The  dearest  ties  of  friendship  and  of  blood  ^  factions 
were  sundered.  Even  schoolboys  were  divided  into  angry  object  of 
parties ;  and  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  ^^  ^n^' 
had  zealous  adherents  on  all  the  forms  of  Westminster  and 
Eton.  The  theatres  shook  with  the  roar  of  the  contending 
factions.  Pope  Joan  was  brought  on  the  stage  by  the  zealous 
Protestants.  Pensioned  poets  filled  their  prologues  and  epi- 
logues with  eulogies  on  the  King  and  the  Duke.  The  male- 
contents  besieged  the  throne  with  petitions,  demanding  that 
Parliament  might  be  forthwith  convened.  The  loyalists  sent 
up  addresses,  expressing  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  all  who 
presumed  to  dictate  to  the  sovereign.  The  citizens  of  Lon- 
don assembled  by  tens  of  thousands  to  bxun  the  Pope  in  effigy. 
The  government  posted  cavalry  at  Temple  Bar,  and  placed 
ordnance  round  WhitehalL  In  that  year  our  tongue  was  en- 
riched with  two  words.  Mob  and  Sham,  remarkable  memorials  ^ 
of  a  season  of  tumxdt  and  imposture.*^  Opponents  of  the 
court  were  called  Birminghams,  Petitioners,  and  Exclusion- 
ists.  Those  who  took  the  King's  side  were  Antibirminghams, 
Abhorrers,  and  Tantivies.     These  appellations  soon  become 

•  North's  Ezsmen,  231.  574. 
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CHAP,     obsolete:  but  at  this  time  were  first  heard  two  nicknames 
^        which,  though  originallj  given  in  rasulty  were  soon  assnioed 
^MBM  rf    with  pride,  which  are  still  in  daily  nse,  which  have  spread  as 
1^         widel J  as  the  English  race,  and  which  will  last  as  long  as  the 
English  literature.     It  is  a  cnrions  drcmnstance  that  one  of 
these  nicknames  was  of  Scotch,  and  the  other  of  Irish,  origin. 
Both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  misgovemment  had  called 
into  existence  bands  of  desperate  men  whose  ferocity  was 
heightened  by  religions  enthusiasm.    In  Scotland  some  of  the 
persecuted  Covenanters,  driven  mad  by  oppression,  had  lately 
murdered  the  Primate,  had  taken  arms  against  ttie  govern- 
ment, had  obtained  some  advantages  against  the  Sing's  forces, 
and  had  not  been  put  down  till  Monmouth,  at  the  head  of  some 
troops  fix>m  England,  had  routed  them  at  Bothwell  Bridge. 
These  zealots  were  most  numerous  among  the  rustics  of  the 
western  lowlands,  who  were  vulgarly  called  Whigs.  .  Thus  the 
^  appellation  of  Whig  was  fisustened  on  the  Presbyterian  zealots 
of  Scotland,  and  was  transferred  to  those  1BngIii^*]^dIi£iciaii8 
who  showed  a  disposition  to  oppose  the  court,  and  to  treat 
Protestant  Nonconformists  with  indulgence.     The  bogs  of 
Ireland,  at  the  same  time,  afforded  a  refoge  to  Popish  out- 
laws, much  resembling  those  who  were  afterwards  known  as 
Whiteboys.    These  men  were  then  called  Tories.   The  name  of 
>Tory  was  therefore  given  to  Englishmen  who  refused  to  con- 
cur in  excluding  a  Soman  Catholic  prince  from  the  throne. 

The  rage  of  the  hostile  factions  would  have  been  sufficiently 
violent,  if  it  had  been  left  to  itself.  But  it  was  studiously 
exasperated  by  the  common  enemy  of  both.  Lewis  still 
continued  to  bribe  and  flatter  both  the  court  and  the  oppo- 
sition. He  exhorted  Charles  to  be  firm :  he  exhorted  James 
to  raise  a  civil  war  in  Scotland  :  he  exhorted  the  Whigs  not 
to  fiinch,  and  to  rely  with  confidence  on  the  protection  of 
France. 
y  Through  all  this  agitation  a  discerning  eye  might  have 
perceived  that  the  public  opinion  was  gradually  changing. 
The  persecution  of  the  Soman  Catholics  went  on ;  but  con- 
victions were  no  longer  matters  of  course.  A  new  bn>od  of 
false  witnesses,  among  whom  a  villain  named  Dangerfield 
was  the  most  conspicuous,  infested  the  courts :  but  the 
stories  of  these  men,  though  better  constructed  than  that  of 
Oates,  found  less  credit.  Juries  were  no  longer  so  easy  of 
belief  as  during  the  panic  which  had  followed  the  murder  of 
Godfrey ;  and  Judges,  who,  while  the  popular  frenzy  was  at 
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the  height,  had  been  its  most  obseqnious  instruments,  now     CHAP, 
ventured  to  express  some  part  of  what  they  had  from  the     ^'  ^ 
first  thought. 

At  length,  in  October  1680,  the  Parliament  met.      The  Meeting  of 
Whigs  had  so  great  a  majority  in  the  Commons  that  the  ^^^\j,g 
Exclusion   Bill  went  through  all  its  stages  there  without  Exclusion 
difEusnlty.     The  'K'lTig  scarcely  knew  on  what  members  of  his  5jl^(?**^ 
own  cabinet  he  could  reckon.     Hyde  had  been  true  to  his  mons. 
Tory  opinions,  and  had  steadily  supported  the  cause  of  here- 
ditary monarchy.     But   Godolphin,  anxious  for  quiet,  and 
'  beUeying  that  quiet  could  be  restored  only  by  concession, 
.  wished  the  biU  to  pass.     Stmderland,  ever  fSaJse,  and  ever 
shortsighted,  unable  to  discern  the   signs  of  approaching 
reaction,  and  anxious  to  conciliate  \h^  party  which  he  be- 
lieyed  to  be  irresistible,  determined  to  vote  against  the  court. 
The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  implored  her  royal  lover  not  to 
>  rush  headlong  to  destruction.     If  there  were  any  point  on 
which  he  had  a  scruple  of  conscience  or  of  honour,  it  was 
the  question  of  the  succession ;    but  during  some  days  it 
seemed  that  he  woxdd  submit.    He  wavered,  asked  what  sum 
the  Commons  would  give  him  if  he  yielded,  and  suffered  a 
negotiation  to  be  opened  with  the  leading  Whigs.     But  a 
deep  mutual  distrust  which  had  been  many  years  growing, 
and  which  had  been  carefully  nursed  by  the  arts  of  France, 
made  a  treaty  impossible.     Neither  side  would  place  confi- 
dence in  the   other.     The  whole  nation  now  looked  with 
breathless  anxiety  to  the  House  of  Lords.     The  assemblage 
of  peers  was  large.     The  King  himself  was  present.     The 
debate  was  long,  earnest,  and  occasionally  furious.     Some 
hands  were  laid  on  the  pommels  of  swords,  in  a  manner  which 
rerived  the  recollection  of  the  stormy  Parliaments  of  Edward 
the  Third  and  Bichard  the  Second.     Shaftesbury  and  Essex 
were  joined  by  the  treacherous  Sunderland.    But  the  genius  Exdnmon 
of  Hali&x  bore  down  all  opposition.     Deserted  by  his  most  ??i5®'^^ 
important  colleagues,  and  opposed  to  a  crowd  of  able  an-  Lords, 
tagonists,  he  defended  the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  a 
snccession  of  speeches  which,  many  years  later,  were  re- 
membered as  masterpieces  of   reasoning,   of   wit,   and  of 
eloquence.     It  is  seldom  that  oratory  changes  votes.     Yet 
the  attestation  of  contemporaries  leaves  no  doubt  that,  on 
this  occasion,  votes  were  changed  by  the  oratory  of  Halifax. 
The  Bishops,  true  to  their  doctrines,  supported  the  principle 
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CHAP,     of  hereditary  right,  and  the  bill  was  rejected  bj  a  great 

, fj: ,  majority.* 

Ezecntion  The  party  which  preponderated  in  the  Honse  of  Commons, 
of  StaflRtfd.  titterly  mortified  by  this  defeat,  fonnd  some  consolation  in 
sheddiiig  the  blood  of  Roman  Catholics.  William  Howard, 
Yisconnt  Stafford,  one  of  the  unhappy  men  who  had  been 
accused  of  a  share  in  the  plot,  was  impeached ;  and  on  the 
testimony  of  Gates  and  of  two  other  fSEilse  witnesses,  Dngdale 
and  Turberville,  was  fotmd  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  suf- 
fered- death.  But  the  circumstances  of  his  trial  and  execu- 
tion ought  to  have  given  an  useful  warning  to  the  Whig 
leaders.  A  large  and  respectable  minority  of  the  House  of 
Lords  pronounced  the  prisoner  not  guilty.  The  multitude, 
which  a  few  months  before  had  received  the  dying  declara- 
tions of  Gates's  victims  with  mockery  and  execrations,  now 
loudly  expressed  a  belief  that  Stafford  was  a  murdered  man. 
When  he  with  his  last  breath  protested  his  innocence,  the 
cry  was,  "  Grod  bless  you,  my  Lord !  We  believe  you,  my 
Lord.''  A  judicious  observer  might  easily  have  predicted 
that  the  blood  then  shed  would  shortly  have  blood. 
General  The  King  determined  to  try  once  more  the  experiment  of 

iSsi^  ^  ^  dissolution.  A  new  Parliament  was  simimoned  to  meet  at 
Gxford,  in  March  1681.  Since  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets 
the  Houses  had  constantly  sat  at  Westminster,  except  when 
the  plague  was  raging  in  the  capital :  but  so  extraordinary 
a  conjtmcture  seemed  to  require  extraordinary  precautions. 
If  the  Parliament  were  held  in  its  usual  place  of  assembling, 
the  House  of  Commons  might  declare  itself  permanent,  and 
might  call  for  aid  on  the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  London. 
The  trainbands  might  rise  to  defend  Shaftesbury  as  they  had 
risen  forty  years  before  to  defend  Pym  and  Hampden.     The 

•  A  peer  who  was  present  lias  de-  fine  his  conduct  and  his  parts  wen  both 

BcrilMMi  the  effect  of  Halifax's  oratory  Tictorious,  and  by  him  all  the  wit  and 

in  words  which  1  will  quote,  because,  malice  of  that  party  was  overthrown." 
though  they  have  been  long  in  print,         This  passage  is  taken  from  a  memoir 

they  are  probably  known  to  few  even  of  of  Henry  Earl  of  Peterborough,  in  a 

the  most  curious  and  diligent  readers  volume  entitled  "  Succinct  Qenealogies, 

of  history.  by  Robert  Halstead,"  foL  1686.     The 

"  Of  powerful  eloquence  and  great  name  of  Halstead  is  fictitious.    The  real 

parts  were  the  Duke's  enemies  who  did  authors  were  the  Earl  of  Peterborough 

assert  the  Bill ;  but  a  noble  Lonl  ap-  himself  and  his  chaplain.     The  book  is 

peared  agiiinst  it  who,  that  day,  in  all  extrflmely  rare.   Only  twenty-four  copies 

the  force  of  speech,  in  reason,  in  arjru-  were  printed,  two  of  which  are  now  in 

ments  of  what  could  concern  the  public  the  British  Museum.     Of  these  two  oae 

or  the  private  interests  of  men,  in  ho-  belonged  to  George  the  Fourth,  and  the 

nour,  in  conscience,  in  estite,  did  <)'utdo  other  to  Mr.  Grenville. 
himself  and   everj'  other  man;  and  in 
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Guards  might  be  overpowered,  the  palace  forced,  the  King  a     CHAP, 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  mutinous  subjects.     At  Oiford  ^^  ^  _. 
there  was  no  such  danger.     The  University  was  devoted  to 
the  crown ;  and  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  were  gene- 
rally Tories.    Here,  therefore,  the  opposition  had  more  reason 
than  the  King  to  apprehend  violence. 

The  elections  were  sharply  contested.  The  Whigs  still 
composed  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  :  but  it  was 
plain  that  the  Tory  spirit  was  fast  rising  throughout  the 
country.  It  should  seem  that  the  sagacious  and  versatile 
Shaftesbury  ought  to  have  foreseen  the  coming  change,  and 
to  have  consented  to  the  compromise  which  the  court  offered : 
but  he  appears  to  have  forgotten  his  old  tactics.  Instead  of 
making  dispositions  which,  in  the  worst  event,  would  have 
secured  his  retreat,  he  took  up  a  position  in  which  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  either  conquer  or  perish.  Perhaps 
his  head,  strong  as  it  was,  had  been  turned  by  popularity,  by 
success,  and  by  the  excitement  of  conflict.  Perhaps  he  had 
spurred  his  party  till  he  could  no  longer  curb  it,  and  was 
really  hurried  on  headlong  by  those  whom  he  seemed  to 
guide. 

The  eventful  day  arrived.     The  meeting  at  Oiford  resem-  Pkrlia- 
bled  rather  that  of  a  Polish  Diet  than  that  of  an  English  ^*g^^ 
Parliament.     The  Whig  members  were  escorted  by  great  anddis- 
numbers  of  their  armed  and  mounted  tenants  and  serving  "olTwi. 
men^  who  exchanged  looks  of  defiance  with  the  royal  Guards. 
The  slightest  provocation  might,  under  such  circumstances, 
have  produced  a  civil  war ;  but  neither  side  dared  to  strike 
the  first  blow.     The  King  again  offered  to  consent  to  any- 
thing but  the  Exclusion  Bill.     The  Commons  were  deter- 
mined to  accept  nothing  but  the  Exclusion  Bill.     In  a  few 
days  the  Parliament  was  again  dissolved. 

'  The  King  had  triumphed.  The  reaction,  which  had  begun  Tory  ie»o- 
some  months  before  the  meeting  of  the  Houses  at  Oxford,  ^*^' 
now  went  rapidly  on.  The  nation,  indeed,  was  still  hostile 
to  Popery :  but,  when  men  reviewed  the  whole  history  of  the 
plot^  they  felt  that  their  Protestant  zeal  had  hurried  them 
into  folly  and  crime,  and  could  scarcely  believe  that  they 
had  been  induced  by  nursery  tales  to  clamour  for  the  blood 
of  feUow  subjects  and  fellow  Christians.  The  most  loyal, 
indeed,  could  not  deny  that  the  administration  of  Charles 
had  often  been  highly  blamable.  But  men  who  had  not  the 
full  information  which  we  possess  touching  his  dealings  with 
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OHAP,  Prance,  and  who  were  disgnsted  by  the  violence  of  the 
-  ^'  ^  Whigs,  enumerated  the  large  concessions  which,  during  the 
last  few  years,  he  had  made  to  his  Parliaments,  and  the  still 
larger  concessions  which  he  had  declared  himself  willing  to 
make.  He  had  consented  to  the  laws  which  excluded  Soman 
Catholics  fix)m  the  House  of  Lords,  from  the  Privy  Council, 
and  from  all  civil  and  military  offices.  He  had  passed  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  K  securities  yet  stronger  had  not  been 
provided  against  the  dangers  to  which  the  constitution  and 
the  Church  might  be  exposed  under  a  Boman  Catholic 
sovereign,  the  fault  lay,  not  with  Charles  who  had  invited 
the  Parliament  to  propose  such  securities,  but  with  those 
Whigs  who  had  reftised  to  hear  of  any  substitute  for  the 
Exclusion  Bill.  One  thing  only  had  the  King  denied  to  his 
people.  He  had  refased  to  take  away  his  brother's  birth- 
right. And  was  there  not  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
refusal  was  prompted  by  laudable  feelings?  What  selfish 
motive  could  faction  itself  impute  to  the  royal  mind  9  The 
Exclusion  Bill  did  not  curtail  the  reigning  King's  preroga- 
tives, or  diminish  his  income.  Indeed,  by  passing  it,  he 
might  easily  have  obtained  an  dmple  addition  to  his  own 
revenue.  And  what  was  it  to  him  who  ruled  after  him  ? 
Nay,  if  he  had  personal  predilections,  they  were  known  to  be 
rather  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  than  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  most  natural  explanation  of  the  King's 
J  conduct  seemed  to  be  that,  careless  as  was  his  temper  and 
loose  as  were  his  morals,  he  had,  on  this  occasion,  acted  from 
a  sense  of  duty  and  honour.  And,  if  so,  would  the  nation 
compel  him  to  do  what  he  thought  criminal  and  disgracefrd  P 
To  apply,  even  by  strictly  constitutional  means,  a  violent 
pressure  to  his  conscience,  seemed  to  zealous  royalists  un- 
generous and  tmdutifiil.  But  strictly  constitutional  means 
were  not  the  only  means  which  the  Whigs  were  disposed  to 
employ.  Signs  were  already  discernible  which  portended 
the  approach  of  great  troubles.  Men,  who,  in  the  time  of 
the  civil  war  and  of  the  Commonwealth,  had  acquired  an 
odious  notoriety,  had  emerged  from  the  obscurity  in  which, 
after  the  Restoration,  they  had  hidden  themselves  from  the 
general  hatred,  showed  their  confident  and  busy  fiices  every- 
where, and  appeared  to  anticipate  a  second  reign  of  the 
Saints.  Another  Naseby,  another  High  Court  of  Justice, 
another  usurper  on  the  throne,  the  Lords  again  ejected  from 
their  haU  by  violence,  the  Universities  again  purged,  the 
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Church  again  robbed  and  persecuted,  the  Puritans  again     CHAP, 
dominant,  to  such  results  did  the  desperate  policy  of  the  ^     ^^     - 
opposition  seem  to  tend. 

Strongly  moved  by  these  apprehensions,  the  majority  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  hastened  to  rally  round  the 
throne.  The  situation  of  the  TTiTig  bore,  at  this  time,  a  great  ^ 
resemblance  to  that  in  which  his  father  stood  just  after  the 
Bemonstrance  had  been  voted.  But  the  reaction  of  1641  had 
.  not  been  suffered  to  run  its  course.  Charles  the  First,  at  the 
.   very  moment  when  his  people,  long  estranged,  were  retum- 

Iing  to  him  with  hearts  disposed  to  reconciliation,  had,  by  a 
perfidious  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  • 
forfeited  their  confidence  for  ever.     Had  Charles  the  Second 
^  taken  a  similar  course,  had  he  arrested  the  Whig  leaders  in 
an  irregular  manner,  had  he  impeached  them  of  high  treason 
before  a  tribunal  which  had  no  legal  jurisdiction  over  them, 
f  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  would  speedily  have  regained 
I   the  ascendency  which  they  had  lost.     Fortunately  for  himself , 
I  he  was  induced,  at  this  crisis,  to  adopt  a  policy  singularly 
.  judicious.     He  determined  to  conform  to  the  law,  but  at  the 
I  same  time  to  make  vigorous  and  unsparing  use  of  the  law 
against  his  adversaries.     He  was  not  botmd  to  convoke  a 
Parliament  till  three  years  should  have  elapsed.     He  was  not 
much  distressed  for  money.     The  produce  of  the  taxes  which 
had  been  settled  on  him  for  life  exceeded  the  estimate.     He 
was  at  peace  with  all  the  world.     He  could  retrench  his 
expenses  by  giving  up  the  costly  and  useless  settlement  of 
Tangier ;  and  he  might  hope  for  pecuniary  aid  from  France. 
He  had,  therefore,  ample  time  and  means  for  a  systematic 
attack  on  the  opposition  under  the  forms  of  the  constitution. 
The  Judges  were  removable  at  his  pleasure :  the  juries  were 
nominated  by  the  Sheriffs ;  and,  in  almost  all  the  cotmties  of 
England,  the  Sheriffs  were  nominated  by  himself.    Witnesses, 
of  the  same  class  with  those  who  had  recently  sworn  away 
the  lives  of  Papists,  were  ready  to  swear  away  the  lives  of 
Whigs. 

The  first  victim  was  College,  a  noisy  and  violent  demagogue  Penecu- 
of  mean  birth  and  education.     He  was  by  trade  a  joiner,  and  52P.*^  *^* 
was  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  the  Protestant  flaiL*    He       '^' 
had  been  at  Oxford  when  the  Parliament  sate  there,  and  was 

*  This  is  mentioned  in  the  canons  di  Oennaio,  1687,  dall'  illustrissimo  et 
work  entitled  "  Ragguaglio  della  so-  eccellentissimo  signor  Conte  di  Castle- 
lenne  Comparsa  fatta  in  Koma  gli  otto    maine." 
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Bccuaed  ot  having  planned  a  rising  and  an  attack  on  the 
King's  goards.  Evidence  was  given  against  him  bj  Dngdale 
and  TorbeiriUe,  the  same  infamous  men  who  had,  a  few 
months  earlier,  borne  false  witness  against  Stafford.  In  the 
sight  of  a  jury  of  country  squires  no  Exclnsionist  was  likely 
to  find  favour.  College  was  convicted.  The  crowd  which 
filled  the  court  house  of  Oxford  received  the  verdict  with  a 
roar  of  exultation,  as  barbarous  as  that  which  he  and  his 
friends  had  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  when  innocent 
Papists  were  doomed  to  the  gallows.  His  execution  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  judicial  massacre,  not  less  atrocious  than 
that  in  which  he  had  himself  borne  a  share. 

The  government,  emboldened  by  this  first  victory,  now 
aimed  a  blow  at  an  enemy  of  a  very  different  class.  It  was 
resolved  that  Shaftesbury  should  be  brought  to  trial  for  his 
life.  Evidence  was  collected  which,  it  was  thought,  would 
support  a  charge  of  treason.  But  the  &cts  which  it  was 
necessary  to  prove  were  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in 
London.  The  Sheriffis  of  London,  chosen  by  the  citizens, 
were  zealous  Whigs.  They  named  a  Whig  grand  jury,  which 
threw  out  the  bill.  This  defeat,  far  from  discouraging  those 
who  advised  the  King,  suggested  to  them  a  new  and  daring 
scheme.  Since  the  charter  of  the  capital  was  in  their  way, 
that  charter  must  be  annulled.  It  was  pretended,  therefore, 
liiat  the  City  had  by  some  irregularities  forfeited  its  munici- 
pal privileges ;  and  proceedings  were  instituted  against  the 
corporation  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  At  the  same  time 
those  laws  which  had,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  been  en- 
acted against  Nonconformists,  and  which  had  remained  dor- 
mant during  the  ascendency  of  the  Whigs,  were  enforced 
all  over  the  kingdom  with  extreme  rigour. 

Yet  the  spirit  of  the  Whigs  was  not  subdued.  Though  in 
evil  plight,  they  were  still  a  numerous  and  powerftd  party ; 
and,  as  they  mustered  strong  in  the  large  towns,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  capital,  they  made  a  noise  and  a  show  more  than 
proportioned  to  their  real  force.  Animated  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  past  triumphs,  and  by  the  sense  of  present  oppression, 
they  overrated  both  their  strength  and  their  wrongs.  It  was 
not  in  their  power  to  make  out  that  clear  and  overwhelming 
case  which  can  alone  justify  so  violent  a  remedy  as  resistance 
to  an  established  government.  Whatever  they  might  sus- 
pect, they  could  not  prove  that  their  sovereign  had  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  France  against  the  religion  and  liberties  of 
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England.     What  was  apparent  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant     CHAP, 
an  appeal  to  the  sword.     If  the  Lords  had  thrown  out  the         ^    ^ 
Exclusion  Bill,  thej  had  thrown  it  out  in  the  exercise  of  a 
right  coeval  with  the  constitution.     K  the  King  had  dis> 
solved  the  Oxford  Parliament,  he  had  done  so  by  virtue  of  a 
prerogative  which  had  never  been  questioned.     If  he  had, 
since  the  dissolution,  done  some  harsh  things,  still  those 
things  were  in  strict  conformity  with  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  with  the  recent  practice  of  the  maleconteuts  themselves. 
If  he  had  prosecuted  his  opponents,  he  had  prosecuted  them 
according  to  the  proper  forms,  and  before  the  proper  tribtmals. 
The  evidence  now  produced  for  the  crown  was  at  least  as 
worthy  of  credit  as  the  evidence  on  which  the  noblest  blood 
of  England  had  lately  been  shed  by  the  opposition.     The 
treatment  which  an  accused  Whig  had  now  to  expect  from 
judges,  advocates,  sherifib,  juries,  and  spectators,  was  no 
worse  than  the  treatment  which  had  lately  been  thought  by 
the   Whigs  good  enough  for  an  accused  Papist.     If  the 
privileges  of  the  City  of  London  were  attacked,  they  were 
attacked,  not  by  military  violence  or  by  any  disputable  exer- 
cise of  prerogative,  but  according  to  ihe  regular  practice  of 
Westminster  HalL     No  tax  was  imposed  by  royal  authority. 
No  law  was  suspended.     The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  re- 
spected.    Even  the  Test  Act  was  enforced.     The  opposition 
therefore  could  not  bring  home  to  the  King  that  species  of 
misgovemment  which  alone  could  justify  insurrection.     And, 
even  had  his  misgovemment  been  more  flagrant  than  it  was, 
insurrection  would  still  have  been  criminal,  because  it  wa« 
almost  certain  to  be  unsuccessful     The  situation  of  the 
Whigs  in  1682  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  Boundheads 
forty  years  before.     Those  who  took  up  arms  against  Charles 
the  First  acted  under  the  authority  of  a  Parliament  which 
had  been  legally  assembled,  and  which  could  not,  without  its 
own  consent,  be  legally  dissolved.     The  opponents  of  Charles 
the  Second  were  private  men.    Almost  all  the  military  and 
naval  resources  of  the  kingdom  had  been  at  the  disposal  of 
those  who  resisted  Charles  the  First.     All  the  military  ard 
naval  resources  of  the  kingdom  were  at  the   disposal  of 
Charles  the  Second.     The  House  of  Conmions  had  been  sup- 
ported by  at  least  half  the  nation  against  Charles  the  First. 
But  those  who  were  disposed  to  levy  war  against  Charles  the 
Second   were   certainly   a   minori^.      It   could   hardly   be 
doubted,  therefore,  that^  if  they  attempted  a  rising,  thib^ 
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CTIAP.     would  fail.     Still  less  could  it  be  doubted  that  their  failure 
^, ll ,   would  aggravate  every  evil  of  which  they  complained.     The 


1/ 


true  policy  of  the  Whigs  was  to  submit  with  patience  to 
adversity  which  was  the  natural  consequence  and  the  just 
punishment  of  their  errors,  to  vrait  patiently  for  that  turn  of 
public  feeling  which  must  inevitably  come,  to  observe  the 
law,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  protection,  imperfect 
indeed,  but  by  no  means  nugatory,  which  the  law  afforded  to 
innocence.  Unhappily  they  took  a  very  different  course. 
Unscrupulous  and  hotlieaded  chiefs  of  the  party  formed  and 
discussed  schemes  of  resistance,  and  were  heard,  if  not  witli 
approbation,  yet  with  the  show  of  acquiescence,  by  much 
better  men  than  themselves.  It  was  proposed  that  there 
should  be  simultaneous  insurrections  in  London,  in  Cheshire, 
at  Bristol,  and  at  Newcastle.  Communications  were  opened 
with  the  discontented  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  who  were 
suffering  under  a  tyranny  such  as  England,  in  the  worst 
times,  had  never  known.  While  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
thus  revolved  plans  of  open  rebellion,  but  were  still  restrained 
by  fears  or  scruples  from  taking  any  decisive  step,  a  design 
of  a  very  different  kind  was  meditated  by  some  of  their 
accomplices.  To  fierce  spirits,  unrestrained  by  principle,  or 
maddened  by  fanaticism,  it  seemed  that  to  waylay  and 
murder  the  King  and  his  brother  was  the  shortest  and  surest 
way  of  vindicating  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties 
of  England.  A  place  and  a  time  were  named;  and  the 
details  of  the  butchery  were  frequently  discussed,  if  not 
definitely  arranged.  Tliis  scheme  was  known  but  to  few, 
and  was  concealed  with  especial  care  from  the  upright  and 
humane  Russell,  and  from  Monmouth,  who,  though  not  a 
man  of  delicate  conscience,  would  have  recoiled  with  horror 
from  the  guilt  of  parricide.  Thus  there  were  two  plots,  one 
within  the  other.  The  object  of  the  great  Whig  plot  was  to 
raise  the  nation  in  arms  against  the  government.  The  lesser 
plot,  conmionly  called  the  Rye  House  Plot,  in  which  only  a 
few  desperate  men  were  concerned,  had  for  its  object  the 
assassination  of  the  King  and  of  the  heir  presumptive. 
Petwjtion  Both  plots  wcre  soon  discovered.  Cowardly  traitors  has- 
^^^  t>3ned  to  save  themselves,  by  divulging  all,  and  more  than  all, 
nptracies.  that  had  passed  in  the  deliberations  of  the  party.  That  only  a 
•^mall  minority  of  those  who  meditated  resistance  had  ad- 
mitted into  their  minds  the  thought  of  assassination  is  fbUy 
established  :  but,  as  the  two  conspiracies  ran  into  each  other. 
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it  was  not  difficult  for  the  goyemment  to  confound  them  to-  CHAP, 
gether.  The  just  indignation  excited  by  the  Rye  House  Plot  ^_  ^'  _^ 
was  extended  for  a  time  to  the  whole  Whig  body.  The  King  ®*^r"^I 
was  now  at  liberty  to  exact  full  vengeance  for  years  of  re-  yernmeot. 
straint  and  humiliation.  Shaftesbury,  indeed,  had  escaped 
the  &te  which  his  manifold  perfidy  had  well  deserved.  He 
had  seen  that  the  ruin  of  his  party  was  at  hand,  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  make  his  peace  with  the  royal  brothers,  had 
fled  to  Holland,  and  had  died  there,  under  the  generous  pro- 
tection of  a  government  which  he  had  cruelly  wronged. 
Monmouth  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet  and  found 
mercy,  but  soon  gave  new  offence,  and  thought  it  prudent 
to  go  into  voluntary  exile.  Essex  perished  by  his  own 
hand  in  the  Tower.  Bussell,  who  ap{)ears  to  have  been 
guilty  of  no  offence  falling  within  the  definition  of  high 
treason,  and  Sidney,  of  whose  guilt  no  legal  evidence  could 
be  produced,  were  beheaded  in  defiance  of  law  and  justice. 
Buss^  died  with  the  fortitude  of  a  Christian,  Sidney  ' 
with  the  fortitude  of  a  Stoic.  Some  active  politicians  of 
meaner  rank  were  sent  to  the  gallows.  Many  quitted  the 
country.  Numerous  prosecutions  for  misprision  of  treason, 
for  libel,  and  for  conspiracy  were  instituted.  Convictions 
were  obtained  without  difficulty  from  Tory  juries,  and  rigorous 
punishments  were  inflicted  by  courtly  judges.  With  these 
criminal  proceedings  were  joined  civil  proceedings  scarcely 
less  formidable.  Actions  were  brought  against  persons  who 
had  defiuned  the  Duke  of  Tork ;  and  damages  tantamount  to 
a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment  were  demanded  by  the 
plaintiff^  and  without  difficulty  obtained.  The  Court  of 
King's  Bench  pronounced  that  the  franchises  of  the  City  of 
London  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  Flushed  with  this  fWznw  of 
great  victory,  the  government  proceeded  to  attack  the  con-  '^'^' 
Btitotions  of  other  corporations  which  were  governed  by  Whig 
oficerSy  and  which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  returning  Whig 
members  to  F^uiliament.  Borough  after  borough  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  its  privileges ;  and  new  charters  were 
granted  which  gave  the  ascendency  everywhere  to  the  Tories. 
lliese  proeeedings,  however  reprehensible,  had  yet  the 
«pfinHaitPi*  of  legality.  They  were  also  accompanied  by  an 
aet  iDtended  to  qniei  the  uneasiness  with  which  many  loyal 
men  looked  fiorWttd  to  the  accession  of  a  Popish  sovereign. 
The  Ladj  Amie,  roimger  daughter  of  the  Dake  of  Tork  by 
\aBit^wiSs,wMB married  to  George,  a  prince  of  the  orthoAox 
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CHAP.  House  of  Denmark.  The  Tory  gentry  and  clergy  might  now 
^  ^'  _ .  flatter  themselves  that  the  Chnrch  of  England  had  been 
effectually  secured  without  any  violation  of  the  order  of  suc- 
cession. The  King  and  the  heir  presumptive  were  nearly  of 
the  same  age.  Both  were  approaching  the  decline  of  life. 
The  King's  health  was  good.  It  was  therefore  probable  that 
James,  if  he  ever  came  to  the  throne,  would  have  but  a  short 
reign.  Beyond  his  reign  there  was  the  gratifying  prospect 
of  a  long  series  of  Protestant  sovereigns. 

The  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing  was  of  little  or  no  use 
to  the  vanquished  party ;  for  the  temper  of  judges  and  juries 
was  such  that  no  writer  whom  the  government  prosecuted 
for  a  libel  had  any  chance  of  escaping.  The  dread  of  punish- 
ment therefore  did  all  that  a  censorship  could  have  done. 
Meanwhile,  the  pulpits  resounded  with  harangues  against  the 
sin  of  rebellion.  The  treatises  in  which  Filmer  maintained 
that  hereditary  despotism  was  the  form  of  government  or- 
dained by  God,  and  that  limited  monarchy  was  a  pernicious 
absurdity,  had  recently  appeared,  and  had  been  favourably 
received  by  a  large  section  of  the  Tory  party.  The  University 
of  Oxford,  on  the  very  day  on  which  Russell  was  put  to  death, 
adopted  by  a  solemn  public  act  these  strange  doctrines,  and 
ordered  the  political  works  of  Buchanan,  Milton,  and  Baxter 
to  be  publicly  burned  in  the  court  of  the  Schools. 

Thus  emboldened,  the  King  at  length  ventured  to  overstep 
the  bounds  which  he  had  during  some  years  observed,  and  to 
violate  the  plain  letter  of  the  law.  The  law  was  tliat  not 
more  than-three  years  should  pass  between  the  dissolving  of 
one  Parliament  and  the  convoking  of  another.  But,  when 
three  years  had  elapsed  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Parlia- 
ment which  sate  at  Oxford,  no  writs  were  issued  for  an 
election.  This  infraction  of  the  constitution  was  the  more 
reprehensible,  because  the  King  had  little  reason  to  fear  a 
meeting  with  a  new  House  of  Commons.  The  coimties  were 
generally  on  his  side ;  and  many  boroughs  in  which  the 
Whigs  had  lately  held  sway  had  been  so  remodelled  that  they 
were  certain  to  return  none  but  courtiers. 
Influence  In  a  short  time  the  law  was  again  violated  in  order  to 
Duke*  of  gratify  the  Duke  of  York.  That  prince  was,  partly  on  ac- 
York.  count  of  his  religion,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  sternness 
and  harshness  of  his  nature,  so  unpopular  that  it  had  been 
thought  necessary  to  keep  him  out  of  sight  while  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill  was  before  Parliament,  lest  his  appearance  should 
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give  an  advantage  to  the  partj  which  was  straggling  to  de-  CHAP. 
prive  him  of  his  birthright.  He  had  therefore  been  sent  to  _^  - 
govern  Scotland,  where  the  savage  old  tyrant  Landerdale  was 
sinking  into  the  grave.  Even  Landerdale  was  now  ontdone. ' 
The  administration  of  James  was  marked  by  odions  laws,  b j 
barbarous  punishments,  and  by  judgments  to  the  iniquity  ci 
which  even  that  age  furnished  no  paralleL  The  Scottish 
Privy  Council  had  power  to  put  state  prisoners  to  the  ques- 
tion. But  the  sight  was  so  dreadful  that,  as  soon  as  the 
boots  appeared,  even  the  most  servile  and  hard-hearted 
courtiers  hastened  out  of  the  chamber.  The  board  was 
sometimes  quite  deserted :  and  it  was  at  length  found  neces- 
sary to  make  an  order  that  the  members  should  keep  their 
seats  on  such  occasions.  The  Duke  of  York,  it  was  remarked, 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the  spectacle  which  some  of  the 
worst  men  then  living  were  unable  to  contemplate  without 
pity  and  horror.  He  not  only  came  to  Council  when  the  tor- 
ture mis  to  be  inflicted,  but  watched  the  agonies  of  the  suf- 
ferers vrith  that  sort  of  interest  and  complacency  with  which 
men  observe  a  curious  experiment  in  science.  Thus  he  em- 
ployed himself  at  Edinburgh,  till  the  event  of  the  conflict 
between  the  court  and  the  Whigs  was  no  longer  doubtful. 
He  then  returned  to  England :  but  he  was  still  excluded  by 
the  Test  Act  from  all  public  employment ;  nor  did  the  King 
at  first  think  it  safe  to  violate  a  statute  which  the  great 
majority  of  his  most  loyal  subjects  regarded  as  one  of  the 
chief  securities  of  their  religion  and  of  their  civil  rights. 
When,  however,  it  appeared,  from  a  succession  of  trials,  that 
the  nation  had  patience  to  endure  almost  anything  that  the 
government  had  courage  to  do,  Charles  ventured  to  dispense 
with  the  law  in  his  brother's  favour.  The  Duke  again  took 
his  seat  in  the  Council,  and  resumed  the  direction  of  naval 
affiurs. 

These  breaches  of  the  constitution  excited,  it  is  true,  some  He  is  op- 
murmurs  among  the  moderate  Tories,  and  were  not  unani-  C^L^ 
mously  approved  even  by  the  King's  ministers.  Halifax  in 
particular,  now  a  Marquess  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  had,  from 
the  very  day  on  which  the  Tories  had  by  his  help  gained  the 
ascendant,  begun  to  turn  Whig.  As  soon  as  the  Exclusion 
Bill  had  been  thrown  out,  he  had  pressed  the  House  of  Lords 
to  make  provision  against  the  danger  to  which,  in  the  next 
reign,  the  liberties  and  religion  of  the  nation  might  be  ex- 
posed.    He  now  saw  with  alarm  the  violence  of  that  reaction 
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CHAP,  which  was,  in  no  small  measure,  his  own  work.  He  did  not 
.  ^-  try  to  conceal  the  scorn  which  he  felt  for  the  servile  doctrines 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  detested  the  French  alli- 
ance. He  disapproved  of  the  long  intermission  of  Parlia- 
ments. He  regretted  the  severity  with  which  the  vanqoished 
party  was  treated.  He  wbo,  when  the  Whigs  were  predomi- 
nant had  ventured  to  pronounce  Stafford  not  guilty,  ventured, 
when  they  were  vanquished  and  helpless,  to  intercede  for 
Bussell.  At  one  of  tibe  last  Coimcils  which  Charles  held  a 
remarkable  scene  took  place.  The  charter  of  Massachusetts 
had  been  forfeited.  A  question  arose  how,  for  the  future, 
the  colony  should  be  governed.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
board  was  that  the  whole  power,  legislative  as  well  as  execu- 
tive, should  abide  in  the  crown.  Halifax  took  the  opposite 
side,  and  argued  with  great  energy  against  absolute  mon- 
archy, and  in  favour  of  representative  government.  It  was 
vain,  he  said,  to  think  that  a  population,  sprung  firom  the 
English  stock,  and  animated  by  English  feelings,  would  long 
bear  to  be  deprived  of  English  institutions.  Life,  he  ex- 
claimed, would  not  be  worth  having  in  a  coimtry  where  liberty 
and  property  were  at  the  mercy  of  one  despotic  master.  The. 
Duke  of  York  was  greatly  incensed  by  this  language,  and 
represented  to  his  brother  the  danger  of  retaining  in  office  a 
man  who  appeared  to  be  infected  with  all  the  worst  notions 
of  Marvell  and  Sidney. 

Some  modem  vrriters  have  blamed  Halifax  for  continuing 
in  the  ministry  while  he  disapproved  of  the  manner  in  which 
both  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  were  conducted.  But  this 
censiu'e  is  unjust.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  tlie 
word  ministry,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  u»e  it,  was  then  un- 
known.* The  thing  itself  did  not  exist;  for  it  belongs  to 
an  age  in  which  parliamentry  government  is  fully  estab- 
lished. At  present  the  chief  servants  of  the  crown  form 
one  body.  They  are  understood  to  be  on  terms  of  friendly 
confidence  with  each  other,  and  to  agree  as  to  the  main 
principles  on  which  the  executive  administration  ought  to  be 
conducted.  If  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  arises  among 
them,  it  is  easily  compromised :  but,  if  one  of  them  differs 
from  the  rest  on  a  vital  point,  it  is  his  duiy  to  resign. 
While  he  retains  his  office,  he  is  held  responsible  even  for 
steps  which  he  has  tried  to  dissuade  his  colleagues  from 
taking.     In   the    seventeenth    century,    the   heads   of   the 

*  North* 6  ExvvmoTv,  Ct'a. 
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various  branches  of  the  administration  were  bound  together  CHAP, 
in  no  such  partnership.  Each  of  them  rxis  accountable  for  ^  ^'  _. 
his  own  acts,  for  the  use  which  he  made  of  his  own  official 
seal,  for  the  documents  which  he  signed,  for  the  counsel 
which  he  gave  to  the  King.  No  statesman  was  held  answer- 
able for  what  he  had  not  himself  done,  or  induced  others  to 
do.  If  he  took  care  not  to  be  the  agent  in  what  was  wrong, 
and  if,  when  consulted,  he  recommended  what  was  right, 
he  was  blameless.  It  would  have  been  thought  strange 
scrupulosity  in  him  to  quit  his  post,  because  his  advice  as 
to  matters  not  strictly  within  his  own  department  was  not 
taken  by  his  master ;  to  leave  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  for 
example,  because  the  finances  were  in  disorder,  or  the  Board  of 
Treasury  because  the  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom  were 
in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  It  was,  therefore,  by  no  means 
unusual  to  see  in  high  office,  at  the  same  time,  men  who 
avowedly  .difFered  from  one  another  as  vridely  as  ever 
Pulteney  differed  from  Walpole,  or  Fox  from  Pitt. 

The  moderate  and  constitutional  counsels  of  Halifax  were  Loid 
timidly  and  feebly  seconded  by  Francis  North,  Lord  Guild-  G^^ldftwi 
ford,  who  had  lately  been  made  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal. 
The  character  of  Guildford  has  been  drawn  at  full  length  by 
his  brother  Boger  North,  a  most  intolerant  Tory,  a  most 
affected  and  pedantic  writer,  but  a  vigilant  observer  of  all 
those  minute  circumstances  which  throw  light  on  the  dis- 
positions of  men.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  biographer, 
though  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the  strongest  fraternal 
partiality,  and  though  he  was  evidently  anxious  to  produce  a 
flattering  likeness,  was  imable  to  portray  the  Lord  Keeper 
otherwise  than  as  the  most  ignoble  of  mankind.  Yet  the 
intellect  of  Guildford  was  clear,  his  industry  great,  his  pro- 
ficiency in  letters  and  science  respectable,  and  his  legal 
learning  more  than  respectable.  His  faults  were  selfishness, 
cowardice,  and  meanness.  He  was  not  insensible  to  the 
power  of  female  beauty,  nor  averse  from  excess  in  wine. 
Yet  neither  wine  nor  beauty  could  ever  seduce  the  cautious 
and  frugal  libertine,  even  in  his  earliest  youth,  into  one  fit 
of  indiscreet  generosity.  Though  of  noble  descent,  he  rose 
in  his  profession  by  paying  ignominious  homage  to  all  who 
possessed  influence  in  tiie  courts.  He  became  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  as  such  was  party  to  some  of  the 
foulest  judicial  murders  recorded  in  our  history.  He  had 
sense  enough  to  perceive  from  the  first  that   Oates  and 
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CHAP.  Bedloe  were  impostors  :  but  the  Parliament  and  the  country 
^_  ^  ^  were  greatly  excited:  the  gOTcmment  had  yielded  to  the 
pressure ;  and  North  was  not  a  man  to  risk  a  good  place 
for  the  sake  of  justice  and  humanity.  Accordingly,  while  he 
was  in  secret  drawing  up  a  refutation  of  the  whole  romance 
of  the  Popish  plot,  he  declared  in  public  that  the  truth  of 
the  story  was  as  plain  as  the  sun  in  heayen,  and  was  not 
ashamed  to  browbeat,  firom  the  seat  of  judgment,  the  un- 
fortunate Soman  Catholics  who  were  arraigned  before  him 
for  their  lives.  He  had  at  length  reached  the  highest  post 
^  in  the  law.  But  a  lawyer,  who,  after  many  years  devoted 
to  professional  labour,  engages  in  politics  for  the  first  time 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  seldom  distinguishes  himself 
as  a  statesman;  and  Guildford  was  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  He  was  indeed  so  sensible  of  his  deficiencies 
that  he  never  attended  the  meetings  of  his  colleagues  on 
foreign  affairs.  Even  on  questions  relating  to  his  own  pro- 
fession his  opinion  had  less  weight  at  the  Coimcil  board  than 
that  of  any  man  who  has  ever  held  the  Great  SeaL  Such  as 
his  influence  was,  however,  he  used  it,  as  far  as  he  dared,  on 
the  side  of  the  laws. 

The  chief  opponent  of  Halifax  was  Lawrence  Hyde,  who 
had  recently  been  created  Earl  of  Rochester.  Of  all  Tories, 
Ilochester  was  the  most  intolerant  and  uncompromising. 
The  moderate  members  of  his  party  complained  that  the 
whole  patronage  of  the  Treasury,  while  he  was  First  Com- 
missioner there,  went  to  noisy  zealots,  whose  only  claim  to 
promotion  was  that  they  were  always  drinking  confusion  to 
Whiggery,  and  lighting  bonfires  to  bum  the  Exclusion  Bill. 
The  Duke  of  York,  pleased  with  a  spirit  which  so  much  re- 
sembled his  own,  supported  his  brother  in  law  passionately 
and  obstinately. 

The  attempts  of  the  rival  ministers  to  surmount  and  sup- 
plant each  other  kept  the  court  in  incessant  agitation.  Hali- 
fax pressed  the  King  to  summon  a  Parliament,  to  grant  a 
general  amnesty,  to  deprive  the  Duke  of  York  of  all  share 
in  the  government,  to  recall  Monmouth  firom  banishment, 
to  break  with  Lewis,  and  to  form  a  close  union  with  Holland 
on  the  principles  of  tike  Triple  Alliance.  The  Duke  of  York,  on 
the  other  hand,  dreaded  the  meeting  of  a  Parliament,  regarded 
the  vanquished  Whigs  with  undiminished  hatred,  still  fiattered 
himself  that  the  design  formed  fourteen  years  before  at  Dover 
might  be  accomplished,  daily  represented  to  his  brother  the 
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impropriety  of  aufFering  one  who  was  at  heart  a  Republican     CHAP. 

.  to  hold  the  Privy  Seal,  and  strongly  recommended  Bochester  ^     ^'    ^ 
for  the  great  place  of  Lord  Treasurer. 

While  the  two  factions  were  struggling,  Grodolphin,  cautious, 
silent,  and  laborious,  observed  a  neutrality  between  them. 

.   Sunderland,  with  his  usual  restless  perfidy,  intrigued  against 

)  them  both.  He  had  been  turned  out  of  office  in  disgrace 
for  having  voted  in  favour  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  but  had 

f  made  his  peace  by  employing  the  good  offices  of  the  Duchess 

I  of  Portsmouth  and  by  cringing  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
was  once  more  Secretary  of  State. 
Nor  was  Lewis  negligent  or  inactive.     Everything  at  that  Poliyy  of 

^   moment  favoured  his  designs.    He  had  nothing  to  apprehend  ^'®^^' 
from  the  German  empire,  which  was  then  contending  against 

:  the  Turks  on  the  Danube.  Holland  could  not,  unsupported, 
venture  to  oppose  him.  He  was  therefore  at  liberty  to  in- 
dulge his  ambition  and  insolence  without  restraint.  He 
seized  Strasburg,  Courtray,  Luxemburg.  He  exacted  firom 
the  republic  of  Genoa  the  most  humiliating  submissions. 
The  power  of  France  at  that  time  reached  a  higher  point 
than  it  ever  before  or  ever  after  attained,  during  the  ten  cen- 
turies which  separated  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  from  the 
reign  of  Napoleon.  It  was  not  easy  to  say  where  her  acqui- 
sitions would  stop,  if  only  England  could  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  vassalage.  The  first  object  of  the  court  of  Versailles  was 
therefore  to  prevent  the  calling  of  a  Parliament  and  the 
reconciliation  of  English  parties.  For  this  end  bribes,  pro- 
mises, and  menaces  were  unsparingly  employed.  Charles 
was  sometimes  allured  by  the  hope  of  a  subsidy,  and  some- 
times frightened  by  being  told  that,  if  he  convoked  the 
Houses,  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Dover  should  be 
published.  Several  Privy  Coimcillors  were  bought ;  and  at- 
tempts were  made  to  buy  Halifax,  but  in  vain.  When 
he  had  been  found  incorruptible,  all  the  art  and  influence 
of  the  French  embassy  were  employed  to  drive  him  from 
office :  but  his  polished  wit  and  his  various  accomplishments 
had  made  him  so  agreeable  to  his  master,  that  the  design 
failed.* 

*  Lord  Preston,  vrho  was  envoy  at  shine  upon  yon,  since  his  master  frown- 
Paris,  wrote  thence  to  Halifax  as  fol-  eth.  They  know  very  weU  your  lordship's 
lows : — "  I  find  that  your  lordship  lies  qualifications,  which  make  them  fear  and 
still  under  the  same  misfortune  of  being  consequently  hate  you ;  and  be  assured,' 
no  favourite  to  this  court ;  and  Monsieur  my  lord,  if  all  their  stxcngth  can  send 
BariUon  dare  not  do  you  the  honour  to  you  to  Buffoid,  it  shall  be  employed  for 
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CHAP.  Halifax  was  not  content  ¥rith  standing  on  the  defensive. 
-_  ^^  _-  He  openly  accused  Bochester  of  malyersation.  An  inquiry 
took  place.  It  appeared  that  forty  thousand  pounds  had 
been  lost  to  the  public  by  the  mismanagement  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  consequence  of  this  discovery  he 
was  not  only  forced  to  relinquish  his  hopes  of  the  white  staff, 
but  was  removed  from  the  direction  of  the  finauces  to  the 
more  dignifi^  but  less  lucrative  and  important  post  of  Lord 
President.  '^  I  have  seen  people  kicked  down  stairs,"  said 
Halifax ;  ^^  but.  my  Lord  Rochester  is  the  first  person  that  I 
ever  saw  kicked  up  stairs.*'  Godolphin,  now  a  peer,  became 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury, 
suto  of  Still,  however,  the  contest  continued.   The  event  depended 

thT^tut"  wholly  on  the  will  of  Charles ;  and  Charles  could  not  come  to 
of  Charles  a  decision.  In  his  perplexity  he  promised  everything  to 
ofWs^"**  everybody.  He  would  stand  by  France:  he  would  break 
death.  with  France :  he  would  never  meet  another  Parliament :  he 
would  order  writs  for  a  Parliament  to  be  issued  without  de- 
lay. He  assured  the  Duke  of  York  that  Halifax  should  be 
dismissed  from  office,  and  Halifax  that  the  Duke  should  be 
sent  to  Scotland.  Li  public  he  affected  implacable  resent- 
ment against  Monmouth,  and  in  private  conveyed  to  Mon- 
mouth assiuunces  of  unalterable  affection.  How  long,  if  tlic 
King's  life  had  been  protracted,  his  hesitation  would  have 
lasted,  and  what  would  have  been  his  resolve,  can  only  be 
conjectured.  Early  in  the  year  1685,  while  hostile  parties 
were  anxiously  awaiting  his  determination,  he  died,  and  a 
new  scene  opened.  In  a  few  months  the  excesses  of  the 
government  obliterated  the  impression  which  had  been  made 
on  the  public  mind  by  the  excesses  of  the  opposition.  The 
violent  reaction  which  had  laid  the  Whig  party  prostrate  was 
followed  by  a  still  more  violent  reaction  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  and  signs  not  to  be  mistaken  indicated  that  the  great 
conflict  between  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  and  the 
privileges  of  the  Parliament,  was  about  to  be  brought  to  a 
final  issue. 

that  end.  Two  things,  I  hear,  thej  par-  rupted.  Againit  tfaeao  two  thinga  I 
ticularly  object  a^inst  you,  your  secrecy,  know  they  haTC  declared."  The  date  of 
and  your  being  incapable  of  being  oor-    the  letter  ia  October  6.  x.  a.  1683. 
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[  lATkAiK  in  this  dttpter*  to  gire  a  deseriptioD  of  the  ;»tiitv  CHAP 
in  which  Ei^^ud  iras  at  the  time  when  the  «i\>wii  )^«ahI  ^^^ 
&t>m  Chjuies  «•  Second  to  his  bn>ther.  $iich  »  de^ription« 
LX»inpased  fionrlniitT  and  dispei^9ed  materials*  must  iieces- 
sarilT  be  rerr  imperfect.  Yet  it  may  peihaps  correct  fii>me 
false  ncmons  lAich  would  malse  the  subsequent  narrative 
unintelligible  or  uninstructire. 

If  we  would  study  with  profit  the  history  of  our  anoostora« 
we  must  be  constantly  on  our  guard  against  that  delusion 
which  the  well  known  names  of  fiunilies^  places,  and  offices 
naturally  produce,  and  must  never  forget  that  the  coxmtry  i^ 
which  we  read  was  a  very  different  ci>untiy  fiom  that  in  which 
we  live.  In  every  experimental  science  there  is  a  tendency 
towards  perfection.  In  every  human  being  there  is  a  wish 
to  ameliorate  his  own  condition.  These  two  principles  have 
often  sufficed,  even  when  coimteracted  by  great  piiblio  cala- 
oiities  and  by  bad  institutions,  to  carry  civilisation  rapidly 
forward.  No  ordinary  misfortune,  no  onliiiary  misgi>vorn- 
nent,  will  do  so  much  to  make  a  nation  wretched,  as  the  coii- 
rtant  progress  of  physical  knowledge  and  the  constant  effort 
>f  every  man  to  better  himself  will  do  to  make  a  nation 
>rosperous.  It  has  often  been  found  that  profuse  ex]H>iidi- 
iiire,  heavy  taxation,  absurd  commercial  restrictions,  corrupt 
ribnnals,  disastrous  vmrs,  seditions,  persecutions,  confliigni- 
ions,  inundations,  have  not  been  able  to  destroy  capital  ho 
^ast  as  the  exertions  of  private  citizens  have  been  able  to 
create  it.  It  can  easily  be  proved  that,  in  our  own  liuid,  Iho 
national  wealth  has,  during  at  least  six  conturios,  been  ahnosl 
uninterruptedly  increasing;  that  it  was  greater  under  the 
rudors  than  under  the  Plantagenets ;  tliat  it  was  greater 
under  the  Stuarts  than  under  tlie  Tudors ;  that,  in  8i)ito  <»f 
battles,  sieges,  and  confiscations,  it  was  jj^roater  on  the  day  of 
the  Bestoration  than  on  the  day  when  tlie  Long  Parliatnoni 
met ;  that,  in  spite  of  maladministration,  of  extravagance,  of 
niibUc  bankruptcy,  of  two  costly  and  unsuccessful  wars,  of 
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the  pestilence  and  of  the  fire,  it  was  greater  on  the  day  of  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Second  than  on  the  day  of  his  Restora- 
tion. This  progress,  having  continued  during  many  ages, 
became  at  length,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, portentously  rapid,  and  has  proceeded,  during  the  nine- 
teenth, with  accelerated  velocity.  In  consequence  partly  of 
our  geographical  and  partly  of  our  moral  position,  we  have, 
during  several  generations,  been  exempt  from  evils  which 
have  elsewhere  impeded  the  efforts  and  destroyed  the  frniti 
of  industry.  While  every  part  of  the  Continent,  from  Mos- 
cow to  Lisbon,  has  been  the  theatre  of  bloody  and  devastating 
wars,  no  hostile  standard  has  been  seen  here  but  as  a  trophy. 
While  revolutions  have  taken  place  all  around  us,  our  govern- 
ment has  never  once  been  subverted  by  violence.  During 
more  than  a  hundred  years  there  has  been  in  our  island  no 
tumult  of  suj£cient  importance  to  be  called  an  insurrection ; 
nor  has  the  law  been  once  borne  down  either  by  popular  fury 
or  by  regal  tyranny :  public  credit  has  been  held  saicred :  the 
administration  of  justice  has  been  pure :  even  in  times  which 
might  by  Englishmen  be  justly  called  evil  times,  we  have  en- 
joyed what  almost  every  other  nation  in  the  world  would  have 
considered  as  an  ample  measure  of  civil  and  religious  fr'eedoin. 
Every  man  has  felt  entire  confidence  that  the  state  would  pro- 
tect him  in  the  possession  of  what  had  been  earned  by  hia 
diligence  and  hoarded  by  his  seUdenial.  Under  the  benignant 
influence  of  peace  and  liberty,  science  has  flourished,  and  has 
been  applied  to  practical  purposes  on  a  scale  never  before 
known.  The  consequence  is  that  a  change  to  which  the 
history  of  the  old  world  frimishes  no  parallel  has  tolcen  place 
in  our  country.  Could  the  England  of  1685  be,  by  some 
magical  process,  set  before  our  eyes,  we  should  not  know  one 
landscape  in  a  himdred  or  one  building  in  ten  thousand.  The 
coimtry  gentleman  would  not  recognise  his  own  fields.  The 
inhabitant  of  the  town  would  not  recognise  his  own  street. 
Everything  has  been  changed,  but  the  great  features  of 
nature,  and  a  few  massive  and  durable  works  of  human  art. 
We  might  find  out  Snowdon  and  Windermere,  the  Cheddar 
Cliffs  and  Beachy  Head.  We  might  find  out  here  and  there 
a  Norman  minster,  or  a  castle  which  vritnessed  the*  wars  oi 
the  Roses.  But,  with  such  rare  exceptions,  everything  would 
be  strange  to  us.  Many  thousands  of  square  miles  ^svliio^  are 
now  rich  com  land  and  meadow,  intersected  by  greeH  hedge- 
rows, and  dotted  with  villages  and  pleasant  country  seats^ 
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■ronld  appear  as  moors  overgrown  with  fiirze,  or  fens  aban-     CHAP. 

3oned  to  wild  ducks.     We  should  see  straggling  huts  built  . ,J^^ 

of  wood  and  covered  with  thatch,  where  we  now  see  manu- 
Bicturing  towns  and  seaports  renowned  to  the  farthest  ends 
of  the  world.  The  capital  itself  would  shrink  to  dimensions 
not  much  exceeding  those  of  its  present  suburb  on  the  south 
of  the  Thames.  Not  less  strange  to  us  would  be  the  garb 
and  manners  of  the  people,  the  fdmiture  and  the  equipages, 
the  interior  of  the  shops  and  dwellings.  Such  a  change  in 
ihe  state  of  a  nation  seems  to  be  at  least  as  well  entitl^  to 
ihe  notice  of  a  historian  as  any  change  of  the  dynasty  or  of 
Ihe  ministry.* 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  an  inquirer,  who  wishes  to  form  Pogulatioii 
a  correct  notion  of  the  state  of  a  community  at  a  given  time,  ?^  fS^"^ 
must  be  to  ascertain  of  how  many  persons  that  community  then 
consisted.  Unfortunately  the  popidation  of  England  in  1685 
isaiinot  be  ascertained  with  perfect  accuracy.  For  no  great 
state  had  then  adopted  the  wise  course  of  periodically  num- 
bering the  people.  All  men  were  left  to  conjecture  for  them- 
selves ;  and,  as  they  generally  conjectured  without  examining 
facts,  and  under  the  influence  of  strong  passions  and  preju- 
dices, their  guesses  were  often  ludicrously  absurd.  Even  in- 
telligent Londoners  ordinarily  talked  of  London  as  containing 
several  millions  of  souls.  It  was  confidently  asserted  by  many 
that,  during  the  thirty-five  years  which  had  elapsed  between 
the  accession  of  Charles  the  First  and  the  Restoration,  the 
population  of  the  City  had  increased  by  two  millions.f  Even 
while  the  ravages  of  the  plague  and  fire  were  recent,  it  was 
the  fashion  to  say  that  the  capital  still  had  a  million  and  a 
half  of  inhabitants,  t  Some  persons,  disgusted  by  these 
exaggerations,  ran  violently  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Thus 
Lsaac  Yossius,  a  man  of  undoubted  parta  and  learning,  stren- 
lously  maintained  that  there  were  only  two  millions  of  human 
>eings  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Lreland  taken  together.  § 

•    I>ariiig   the    interral   which    has  ductive,  at  present  than  in  1848.  (1857.) 

ilApsed  since  this  chapter  was  written,  f  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mor- 

SiuzlADd  has  continued  to  advance  ra-  talitj,    by  Captain   John   Cbannt  (Sir 

lidlj   in   material  prosperity.    I  have  William  Potty),  chap.  xi. 

eft    my  text  nearlv    as  it  originally  t     .^      .     ^-^*v    •^***^??P!**»«™'. 

tood;  W  I  have  kdded  a  few  note.  SSr'S^^^tSi^ ^^'^  ^^  <^ -^ 

rhieh  mi;y  enable  the  reader  to  form  Great  Britain*!  Beaaty,  1671. 

ome  notion  of  the  progress  which  has  §  Isaac  Voesius,  De  Magnitudine  Ur- 

leen  made  daring  the  hist  nine  years;  bium  Sinaram,  1686.    Vossins,   as  we 

nd«  in  general,  I  would  desire  nim  to  learn  from  Saint  Evremond,  talked  on 

rtnember  that  there  is  scarcely  a  dis-  this   subject  oftencr  and   longer  than 

rict  which  is  not  more  populous,  or  a  fashionable  circles  cared  to  listen. 
jure©  oif  wealth  which  is  not  more  pro- 
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CHAP.  We  are  not^  however,  left  without  the  means  of  correcting 
^  ^^/'  _.  the  wild  blunders  into  which  some  minds  were  hurried  by 
national  vanity  and  others  bj  a  morbid  love  of  paradox. 
There  are  extant  three  computations  which  seem  to  be  en- 
titled to  peculiar  attention.  They  are  entirely  independent 
of  each  other :  they  proceed  on  different  principles ;  and  yet 
there  is  little  difference  in  the  results. 

/One  of  these  computations  was  made  in  the  year  1696  by 
Gregory  Eong,  Lancaster  herald,  a  political  arithmetician  of 
great  acuteness  and  judgment.  The  basis  of  his  calculations 
was  the  number  of  houses  returned  in  1690  by  the  officers 
who  made  the  last  collection  of  the  hearth  money.  The  con- 
clusion at  which  he  arrived  was  that  the  population  of  Eng- 
land was  nearly  five  millions  and  a  half.* 

About  the  same  time  King  William  the  Third  was  desirous 
to  ascertain  the  comparative  strength  of  the  religious  sects 
into  which  the  community  was  divided.  An  inquiry  wag 
instituted  ;  and  reports  were  laid  before  him  from  all  the 
dioceses  of  the  realm.  According  to  these  reports  the  num- 
ber of  his  English  subjects  must  have  been  about  five  million 
two  hundred  thousand.t 

Lastly,  in  our  own  days,  Mr.  Finlaison,  an  actuary  of 
eminent  skill,  subjected  the  ancient  parochial  registers  of 
baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials,  to  aU  the  tests  which  the 
modem  improvements  in  statistical  science  enabled  him  to 
apply.  His  opinion  was,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  population  of  England  was  a  little  under  five 
million  two  hundred  thousand  s<>uls4 

Of  these  three  estimates,  framed  without  concert  by  dif- 
ferent persons  from  different  sets  of  materials,  the  highest, 
which  is  that  of  King,  does  not  exceed  the  lowest,  which  is 
that  of  Finlaison,  bj^^it«^  twelfth.  We  may,  therefore,  with 
confidence  pronounce  that,  when  James  the  Second  reigned, 
England  contained  between  five  million  and  five  million  five 
hundi'ed  thousand  inhabitants.  On  the  very  highest  suppo- 
^  sition  she  then  had  less  than  one  third  of  her  present  popu- 

*  King^s  Natural  and  Political  Ob-  al>le.     GuILtct  says   of  the   King    of 

sorrations,  1696.     This  valuaMo  trea-  Brobdignag;   "He  laughed  at  my  odd 

tise,  which  ought  to  bo   read   as   the  uritbmetic,  as  be  was  pleased  to  caU  it, 

author  wrote  it,  and  not  as  garbled  l^  in  reckoning  the  numbers  of  our  people 

Davenant,  will  be  found  in  some  cdi-  by  a  computation  drawn  &om  the  seve- 

tions  of  Chalmers's  Estimate.  ml    sects    among  us    in   religion    and 

t  Dalrymple's  Appendix  to  Part  II.  politics." 

Book  I.    The  practice  of  reckoning  the  \  Preface  to  the  Population  Keturns 

popuUtion  by  sects  was  long  fashion-  of  1831. 
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ition,  and  less  than  three  times  the  population  which  is  now     CHAP, 
ollected  in  her  gigantic  capitaL  ^^  _■ 

The  increase  of  the  people  has  been  great  in  every  part  of  increase  of 
he  kingdom,  but  generally  much  greater  in  the  northern  than  Sf^r'^T 
n  the  southern  shires.  In  truth  a  large  part  of  the  country  the  north 
)eyond  Trent  was,  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  in  a  state  ^^^^  ^ 
)f  barbarism.  Physical  and  moral  causes  had  concurred  to 
prevent  civilisation  from  spreading  to  that  region.  The  air 
vras  inclement ;  the  soil  was  generally  such  as  required  skilful 
md  industrious  cultivation ;  and  there  could  be  little  skill  or 
industry  in  a  tract  which  was  often  the  theatre  of  war,  and 
rhich,  even  when  there  was  nominal  peace,  was  constantly 
iesolated  by  bands  of  Scottish  marauders.  Before  the  union 
)f  the  two  British  crowns,  and  long  after  that  xmion,  there 
ras  as  great  a  difference  between  Middlesex  and  Northum- 
berland as  there  now  is  between  Massachusetts  and  the 
ettlements  of  those  squatters  who,  far  to  the  west  of  the 
lississippi,  administer  a  rude  justice  with  the  rifle  and  the 
agger.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  traces  left 
y  8^8  of  slaughter  and  pillage  were  distinctly  perceptible, 
lany  miles  south  of  the  Tweed,  in  the  face  of  the  coimtry 
nd  in  the  lawless  manners  of  the  people.  There  was  still  a 
irge  class  of  mosstroopers,  whose  calling  was  to  plimder 
weUings  and  to  drive  away  whole  herds  of  cattle.  It  was 
>iind  necessary,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  to  enact  laws  of 
reat  severity  for  the  prevention  of  these  outrages.  The 
lagistrates  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  were  autho- 
ised  to  raise  bands  of  armed  men  for  the  defence  of  property 
nd  order ;  and  provision  was  made  for  meeting  the  expense 
f  these  levies  by  local  taxation.*  The  parishes  were  required 
>  keep  bloodhounds  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  the  free- 
ooters.  Many  old  men  who  were  living  in  the  middle  of  the 
ighteenth  century  could  well  remember  the  time  when  those 
jrocious  dogs  were  common.t  Yet,  even  with  such  aux- 
iaries,  it  was  often  foxmd  impossible  to  track  the  robbers 
5  their  retreats  among  the  hills  and  morasses.  For  the 
eography  of  that  wild  country  was  very  imperfectly  known, 
iven  after  the  accession  of  George  the  Third,  the  path  over 
le  fells  fix)m  Borrowdale  to  Bavenglas  was  still  a  secret  care- 
lUy  kept  by  the  dalesmen,  som^  of  whom  had  probably  in 

*  StatHtcfl  14  Car.  II.  c  22. ;  18&  19        f  Nicholson  and  Bourne,   Discourse 
ir.  II.  c.  3. ;  29  &  30  Car.  IL  c  2.  on  the  Ancient  State  of  the  Border.  ]  TT!__^  - 
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CHAP,     their  youth  escaped  from  the  pursuit  of  justice  by  that  road.^ 


III. 


The  seats  of  the  gentry  and  the  larger  farmhouses  were  for- 
tified. Oxen  were  penned  at  night  beneath  the  overhanging 
battlements  of  the  residence,  which  was  known  by  the  nam( 
of  the  Peel.  The  inmates  slept  with  arms  at  their  sides 
Huge  stones  and  boiling  water  were  in  readiness  to  crush  and 
scald  the  plunderer  who  might  venture  to  assail  the  little 
garrison.  No  traveller  ventured  into  that  country  withoul 
making  his  wilL  The  Judges  on  circuit,  vrith  the  whole  bodj 
of  barristers,  attorneys,  clerks,  and  serving  men,  rode  on 
horseback  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle,  armed  and  escorted  by 
a  strong  guard  under  the  command  of  the  Sheriffs.  It  was 
necessary  to  carry  provisions ;  for  the  country  was  a  vrilder- 
ness  which  afforded  no  supplies.  The  spot  where  the  cavalcade 
halted  to  dine,  under  an  immense  oak,  is  not  yet  forgotten. 
The  irregular  vigour  with  which  criminal  justice  was  adminis- 
tered shocked  observers  whose  lives  had  been  passed  in  more 
tranquil  districts.  Juries,  animated  by  hatred  and  by  a  sense 
of  common  danger,  convicted  housebreakers  and  cattle  stealers 
with  the  promptitude  of  a  court  martial  in  a  mutiny ;  and 
the  convicts  were  hurried  by  scores  to  the  gaUows.f  Within 
the  memory  of  some  whom  this  generation  has  seen,  the 
sportsman  who  wandered  in  pursuit  of  game  to  the  sourcei 
of  the  Tyne  found  the  heaths  round  Keeldar  Castle  peopled 
by  a  race  scarcely  less  savage  than  the  Indians  of  CaUfomia, 
and  heard  with  surprise  the  half  naked  women  chaunting  a 
wild  measure,  while  the  men  with  brandished  dirks  danced  a 
war  dance,  t 

Slowly  and  with  difficulty  peace  was  established  on  the 
border.  In  the  train  of  peace  came  industry  and  all  the  art« 
of  life.  Meanwhile  it  was  discovered  that  the  regions  nortli 
of  the  Trent  possessed  in  their  coal  beds  a  source  of  wealtl 
far  more  precious  than  the  gold  mines  of  Peru.  It  was  founc 
that,  in  the  neighpourhood  of  these  beds,  almost  every  manU' 
facture  mif^ht  b6  most  profitably  carried  on.  A  constani 
stream  of  emigrants  began  to  roll  northward.  It  appearec 
by  the  returns  of  1841  that  tlie  ancient  archiepiscopal  pro- 
vince of  York  contained  two-sevenths  of  the  population  o: 
England.     At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  that  province  ww 

*  Gray's  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  of  Brampton. 
Lakei,  Oct.  3.  1769.  J  Seo  8ir  Walter  ScoU's  Journal,  Oct 

^    t  North's  Life  of  Guildford ;  Hutch-  7.  1827,  in  his  Life  by  Mr.  Lockbart. 
popuUifef  ^'^^^'y  ^  Cumberland,  Parish 
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lieved  to  contain  only  one  seventh  of  the  population.*    In     CHAP. 
liZicasliire  the  number  of  inhabitants  appears  to  have  in-    _  ^  _^ 
eased  ninefold^  while  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Northamp- 
nshire  it  has  hardly  doubled.t 

Of  the  taxation  we  can  speak  with  more  confidence  and  BeveniM 
recision  than  of  the  popidation.  The  revenue  of  England,  "*  ^^^ 
hen  Charles  the  Second  died,  jivas  small,  when  compared 
ith  the  resources  which  she  even  then  possessed,  or  with 
le  stuns  which  were  raised  by  the  governments  of  the  neigh- 
ouring  countries.  It  had,  from  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
een  aknost  constantly  increasing:  yet  it  was  little  more 
ban  three  fourths  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  Provinces, 
nd  was  hardly  one  fifth  of  the  revenue  of  France. 

The  most  important  head  of  receipt  was  the  excise,  which,  •• 
n  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles,  produced  five 
lundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  poimds,  clear  of  all  deduc- 
ions.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  customs  amounted  in  the 
■one  year  to  five  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
Diese  burdens  did  not  lie  very  heavy  on  the  nation.  The  tax  * 
m  chimneys,  though  less  productive,  called  forth  far  louder 
OLUTmurs.  The  discontent  excited  by  direct  imposts  is,  in- 
deed, almost  always  out  of  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
money  which  they  bring  into  the  Exchequer ;  and  the  tax  on 
chimneys  was,  even  among  direct  imposts,  peculiarly  odious : 
tat  it  could  be  levied  only  by  means  of  domiciliary  visits ;  and 
ifif  such  visits  the  English  have  always  been  impatient  to  a 
d^ree  which  the  people  of  other  countries  can  but  faintly 
conceive.  The  poorer  householders  were  frequently  unable 
^  pay  their  hearth  money  to  the  day.  When  this  happened, 
their  furniture  was  distrained  without  mercy :  for  thjB  tax 
hras  faxmed ;  and  a  farmer  of  taxes  is,  of  all  creditors,  pro- 
:Terbially  the  most  rapacious.  The  collectors  were  loudly 
accused  of  performing  their  unpopular  duty  with  harshness 
»ftnd  insolence.  It  was  said  that,  as  soon  as  they  appeared  at 
the  threshold  of  a  cottage,  the  children  began  to  wail,  and 
'the  old  women  ran  to  hide  their  earthenware.  Nay,  the 
^  single  bed  of  a  poor  family  had  sometimes  been  carried  away 

*  Dalrymple,   Appendix  to  Pkirt  II.  accuracy  here ;  but  I  beliere  that  who- 

BookL      Toe  returns  of   tlie  hearth  ever  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare 

/  money  lead  to  nearly  the  same  condu-  the  last  returns  of  hearth  mone^  in  the 

^  sion.    The  hearths  m  the  prorince  of  roign  of  William  the  Third  with  the 

*k  York  were  not  a  lizth  of  the  hearths  census  of  1841,  will  come  to  a  conclusion 

'  of  England.  not  yeiy  different  ficm.  mme. 

1 1  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  ctrict 

TOL.  I.  a 
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and  BolcL  The  net  fl-nniml  receipt  from  this  tax  was  tm 
hundred  thousand  ponnds.**^ 

When  to  the  three  great  sources  of  income  which  haul 
been  mentioned  we  add  the  royal  domains^  then  &r  more  e^ 
tensive  than  at  present,  the  fii^  finits  and  tenths,  which  hti 
not  yet  been  surrendered  to  the  Church,  the  Duchies  of  Cam 
wall  and  Lancaster,  the  forfeitures,  and  the  fines,  we  shal 
find  that  the  whole  annual  revenue  of  the  crown  maj  bl 
fidrly  estimated  at  about  fourteen  hundred  thousand  poundi 
Of  this  revenue  part  was  hereditary:  the  rest  had  beoi 
granted  to  Charles  for  life ;  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  lay  oal 
^e  whole  exactly  as  he  thought  fit.  Whateyer  he  coQld  BaM 
by  retrenching  from  the  expenditure  of  the  public  jLepart 
ments  was  an  addition  to  his  privy  purse.  Of  the  Post  Offifl 
more  will  hereafter  be  said.  The  profits  of  that  establish 
ment  had  been  appropriated  by  Parliament  to  the  Duke  a 
York. 

The  King's  revenue  was,  or  rather  ought  to  have  been 
charged  with  the  payment  of  about  eighty  thousand  pound 
a  year,  the  interest  of  the  sum  firaudulently  detained  in  tb 
Exchequer  by  the  Cabal.  While  Danby  was  at  the  head  o 
the  finances,  the  creditors  had  received  dividends,  though  no 
with  the  strict  punctuality  of  modem  times :  but  those  win 
had  succeeded  him  at  the  Treasury  had  been  less  expert,  a 
less  solicitous  to  maintain  public  faith.  Since  the  victoi] 
won  by  the  court  over  the  Whigs,  not  a  farthing  had  bea 
paid ;  and  no  redress  was  granted  to  the  sufferers,  till  a  nei 
dynasty  had  been  many  years  on  the  throne.  There  can  h 
no  greater  error  than  to  imagine  that  the  device  of  meetinj 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  by  loans  was  imported  into  on: 
island  by  William  the  Third.  What  really  dates  from  hi 
reign  is  not  the  system  of  borrowing,  but  the  system  of  fimd 

*  There  are  in  the  Pepysian  Library  In  the  British  MuBenm  there  ai 
some  ballads  of  that  age  on  the  chimney  dog^rel  Tersea  compoeed  on  the  san 
money.   I  will  give  a  specimen  or  two: —    subject  and  in  the  same  spirit : 

"  The  good  old  damee,  whenerer  they  the  chim-  **  Or,  if  throngh  poverty  it  he  not  paid, 

ney  miui  espied.  For  cruelty  to  tear  away  the  fldngto  bed. 

Unto  their  nooks  they  haste  away,  their  pots  On  which  the  poor  man  rests  his  weaiy  bead, 

and  pipkius  hiilo.  At  onoe  deprives  him  of  his  rest  and  braad." 
There  is  not  one  oM  dome  in  ten,  and  seardi         -r  ^  r.    ^i.-  _..     -x-  ^v    ^_-x    v 

the  nation  through,  I  take  this  opportunity,  the  first  whic 

But,  if  you  talk  of  chimney  men,  will  spare  oonurs,  of  acknowledging  most  gnU 

a  curse  or  two.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^,^^  m>eTA\  manner  i 

Again:  which  the    Master  and  Vioemoster  ( 

«*  Like  plundering  soldiers  they'd  enter  the  door,  Magdalene  Ck>ll«fe,  Cambridge,  gave  it 

This  nothing  abated  their  insolent  pride."  irepys. 
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J.     From  a  period  of  immemorial  antiquity  it  had  been     CHAP. 
3  practice  of  every  English  government  to  contract  debta.-^    ^^  _. 
hat  the  Eevolution  introduced  was  the  practice  of  honestly 
ying  them.* 

By  plundering  the  public  creditor,  it  was  possible  to  make 
I  income  of  about  fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds,  with 
me  occasional  help  from  Versailles,  support  tiie  necessary 
larges  of  the  government  and  the  wasteful  expenditure  of 
e  court.  For  that  load  which  pressed  most  heavily  on  the 
lanoes  of  the  great  continental  states  was  here  scarcely  felt. 
France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  armies,  such  as 
;nry  the  Fourth  and  Philip  the  Second  had  never  employed 
time  of  war,  were  kept  up  in  the  midst  of  peace.  Bastions 
d  ravelins  were  everywhere  rising,  constructed  on  princi- 
^s  unknown  to  Parma  and  Spinola.  Stores  of  artillery  and 
imunition  were  accumulated,  such  as  even  Richelieu,  whom 
3  preceding  generation  had  regarded  as  a  worker  of  prodi- 
5s,  would  have  pronounced  fabulous.  No  man  could  jour- 
y  many  leagues  in  those  countries  without  hearing  the 
oms  of  a  regiment  on  march,  or  being  challenged  by  the 
atinels  on  the  drawbridge  of  a  fortress.  In  our  island,  on  Military 
e  contrary,  it  was  possible  to  live  long  and  to  travel  far,  "y**®™- 
thout  being  once  reminded,  by  any  martial/ sight  or  sound, 
at  the  defence  of  nations  had  become  a  science  and  a 
lling.  The  majority  of  Englishmen  who  were  under 
renty-five  years  of  age  had  probably  never  seen  a  company 
'  regular  soldiers.  Of  the  cities  which,  in  the  civil  war,  had 
liantly  repelled  hostile  armies,  scarcely  one  was  now  cap- 
>le  of  sustaining  a  siege.  The  gates  stood  open  night  and 
ly.  The  ditches  were  dry.  The  ramparts  had  been  suffered 
►  fall  into  decay,  or  were  repaired  only  that  the  townsfolk 
ight  have  a  pleasant  walk  on  summer  evenings.  Of  the  old 
ironial  keeps  many  had  been  shattered  by  the  cannon  of 
airfax  and  Cromwell,  and  lay  in  heaps  of  ruin,  overgrown 
ith  ivy.  Those  which  remained  had  lost  their  martial 
tiaracter,  and  were  now  rural  palaces  of  the  aristocracy, 
be  moats  were  turned  into  preserves  of  carp  and  pike.  The 
lounds  were  planted  with  fragrant  shrubs,  through  which 
)iral  walks  ran  up  to  summer  houses  adorned  with  mirrors 
id  painting8.t    On  the  capes  of  the  sea  coast,  and  on  many 

*  Mj  ehief  authorities  for  this  finan-  f  See  for  example  the  picture  of  the 
1  statement  will  be  fomid  in  the  Ck>m-  monnd  at  Marlborough,  in  Stnkeley's 
ns'  Journal,  March  1.  and  March  20.    Itinerarium  Cnrioeum 

**• 

q2 
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CHAP,  inland  hills,  were  still  seen  tall  posts,  sormonnted  bj  barrel 
^_^^}'  _•  Once  those  barrels  had  been  filled  with  pitch.  Watdum 
had  been  set  round  them  in  seasons  of  danger ;  and,  witlq 
a  few  hours  after  a  Spanish  sail  had  been  discorered  in  i^ 
Channel,  or  after  a  thousand  Scottish  mosstroopers  In 
crossed  the  Tweed,  the  signal  fires  were  blazing  fifly  mik 
o£F,  and  whole  counties  were  rising  in  arms.  But  many  yeai 
had  now  elapsed  since  the  beacons  had  been  lighted;  an 
they  were  regarded  rather  as  curious  relics  of  ancient  mai 
ners  than  as  parts  of  a  machinery  necessary  to  the  safety  K 
the  state.* 

'  The  only  army  which  the  law  recognised  was  the  militii 
That  force  had  been  remodelled  by  two  Acts  of  Parliamei 
passed  shortly  after  the  Bestoration.  Every  man  who  poi 
V  sessed  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  derived  from  land,  or  d 
thousand  pounds  of  personal  estate,  was  bound  to  providi 
equip,  and  pay,  at  his  own  charge,  one  horseman.  Eva 
man  who  had  fifty  pounds  a  year  derived  from  land,  or  si 
hundred  pounds  of  personal  estate,  was  charged  in  like  mai 
ner  with  one  pikeman  or  musketeer.  Smaller  proprietoi 
were  joined  together  in  a  kind  of  society,  for  which  our  lai 
guage  does  not  afford  a  special  name,  but  which  an  Athenis 
would  have  called  a  Syuteleia;  and  each  society  was  requiiQ 
to  furnish,  according  to  its  means,  a  horse  soldier  or  a  f<M 
soldier.  The  whole  number  of  cavalry  and  infisjitry  thi 
maintained  was  popularly  estimated  at  a  hundred  and  thii^ 
thousand  men.f 

The  King  was,  by  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  realn 
and  by  the  recent  and  solemn  acknowledgment  of  bot 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  sole  Captain  General  of  this  larg 
force.  The  Lords  Lieutenants  and  their  Deputies  held  tfa 
command  under  him,  and  appointed  meetings  for  drillini 
and  inspection.  The  time  occupied  by  such  meetings,  hoir 
ever,  was  not  to  exceed  fourteen  days  in  one  year.  The  Jiu 
tices  of  the  Peace  were  authorised  to  inflict  slight  penaltifl 
for  breaches  of  discipline.  Of  the  ordinary  cost  no  part  wa 
paid  by  the  crown :  but  when  the  trainbands  were  called  on 
against  an  enemy,  their  subsistence  became  a  charge  on  th 
general  revenue  of  the  state,  and  they  were  subject  to  th 
utmost  rigour  of  martial  law. 

*  Chamberlajiie^s  State  of  England,    c.  4.    Ghamberlayne*!  State  of  Eodin 
ie84.  *"  1684.  ^^ 

t  13  &  14  Cap.  II.  c  8.;    \h  Car.  II. 
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There  were  those  who  looked  on  the  militia  with  no  friendly  CHAP. 
eye.  Men  who  had  travelled  much  on  the  Continent,  who  ^^ 
Wl  marvelled  at  the  stem  precision  with  which  every  sen- 
Itinel  moved  and  spoke  in  the  citadels  bnilt  by  Vanban,  who 
fliad  seen  the  mighty  armies  which  ponred  along  all  the  roads 
|of  Germany  to  chase  the  Ottoman  from  the  Gates  of  Vienna, 
^tnd  who  had  been  dazzled  by  the  weU  ordered  pomp  of  the 
flonsehold  troops  of  Lewis,  sneered  mnch  at  the  way  in  which 
the  peasants  of  Devonshire  and  Yorkshire  marched  and 
wheeled,  shouldered  muskets  and  ported  pikes.  The  enemies 
of  the  liberties  and  religion  of  England  looked  with  aversion 
on  a  force  which  could  not,  without  extreme  risk,  be  employed 
against  those  liberties  and  that  religion,  and  missed  no  op- 
K>itTimty  of  throwing  ridicule  on  the  rustic  soldiery.*  En- 
ightened  patriots,  when  they  contrasted  these  rude  levies 
vith  the  battalions  which,  in  time  of  war,  a  few  hours  might 
)riiig  to  the  coast  of  Kent  or  Sussex,  were  forced  to  acknow- 
edge  that,  dangerous  as  it  might  be  to  keep  up  a  permanent 
nilitary  establishment,  it  might  be  more  dangerous  still  to 
ttake  Hie  honour  and  independence  .of  the  country  on  the 
"esult  of  a  contest  between  ploughmen  officered  by  Justices 
>f  the  Peace,  and  veteran  warriors  led  by  Marshals  of  France. 
En  Parliament,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  express  such 
Dpinions  with  some  reserve ;  for  the  militia  was  an  institution 
eminently  popular.  Every  reflection  thrown  on  it  excited 
ttie  indignation  of  both  the  great  parties  in  the  state,  and 
especially  of  that  party  which  was  distinguished  by  peculiar 
sceal  for  monarchy  and  for  the.Anglican  Church^.  The  array 
of  the  counties  was  commanded  almost  exclusively  by  Tory 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  They  were  proud  of  their  military 
rank,  and  considered  an  insult  offered  to  the  service  to  which 
they  belonged  as  offered  to  themselves.  They  were  also  per- 
fectly aware  that  whatever  was  said  against  a  militia  was 
said  in  fiivour  of  a  standing  army ;  and  the  name  of  standing 
army  was  hatefdl  to  them.  One  such  army  had  held  dominion 
in  England ;  and  imder  that  dominion  the  King  had  been 
murdered,  the  nobility  degraded,  the  landed  gentry  plundered, 

•  Brjden,   in  his  C>moxi  and  Iphi-  Month*  without  hnndB,  maintained  at  rart 

gema,  «pr«wed.  with  hit  usual  keenness  j„  pSS^harRe.  In  war  a  w««k  defence, 

and  energy,  the  sentiments  which  had  stont  onoe  a  month  they  mazoh,  a  blosterlng 
been  fashionable  amonff  the  sycophants  bwid,  ^     ,     ,        ^       ^    .  ^     . 

«f  ToTn^w.  f  Ka  Q^iAn«i<l .  A.nd  ever,  bnt  in  time  of  need,  at  hand, 

of  James  the  5>econd .—  ^^j,  ^^\^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j„^„g ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

„  _  _,  .  ^  ^  .     ,    ,  Drawn  up  in  rank  and  file,  they  stood  prepared 

"  The  oonntry  rings  ammndwltii  loud  alarma.       Of  seeming  arms  to  make  a  short  easay,  [day." 
Ind  r*w  in  ftcMa  the  rode  miUtla  swarms ;  xhon  hapten  to  be  drunk,  the  bnnineM  of  the 
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^f  CSinrta.  wrwniM.  Tbere  w  acaroel j  a  roial  grande 
w^  HQUc  lifC  ^el  &  foocy  of  ^tplb^  and  insolts  suffered  b; 
'»iw>*v  (p  '|ir  lu^  -MT-Vrfi^  s2  T^  baiidi  of  the  parliamentar 
•iMaia=&.  CtK  ikL  Carr^BT  liad  «Mn  luJf  his  manor  hou& 
VgjngT  m^  !IW  iis9Mhszy  <^]itt  cf  another  had  been  hew] 
opvcx^  A  ^liiT-c  riiQAQ  skpv^er  ^  into  his  parish  church  with 
mc  Mmc  TfoniBAK  rr  -dtie  de&wd  aratcheons  and  headles 
iqsntf»  iif  iof  finrsscj.  i^m  Cffirer's  redcoats  had  obo 
iOsxiftsK.  -at^r  iiiTK^  T^fTfc.  Tke  oonseqiimoe  was  that  thoa 
^«ff^  ?ii^*rsii2ssK.  iriif  ■  -wept  sKin  i^adr  to  fight  for  the  Kinj 
'Uui!Bs»%^i>«^  ^w<?t  -ai^  iftBt  }iETsan»  whom  he  could  yentnre  t 
«s&  i/r  "3tf  itHKoi^  of  idrszic  Te^rahtf-  troops. 

."ItsAC^t?^  ii.^«^'f«v«flr.  hao.  a  few  manihs  after  his  restoratioi 
"m^'Cx  f*  i  rrjL  &  lankC  ntKDdizkf  azmv.  He  felt  that,  withon 
iinmf  MTisr  ^ir'^-G^^nbnL  -u&sx  i^iss  of  the  trainbands  and  bed 
Mowcv  ii?>  iikia.v  a3i£  i«f«iL-«  would  hazdbr  be  secore,  in  th 
Tnanxnr  re  &  £r!!tfcs  rrnj  ^wrftriBinc  wiih  warlike  ViRh  Monarch 
iwiLW3ii  iiaiTixs:  KKir  ^isiiuided.  He  therefore,  careless  an 
iptfAiw  ji»  Jkf  wsu;.  rcairrrfd  liC!^  ifNoe  from  his  pleasures 
«Emi:  m&wnn  X'  1:^7  xr  a  K^  of  gnida.  With  the  increaB 
/ciTMf  joii  «T  Tnmbr  wvifthhhisivfeniieB  incr  andh 

w:»  ^dms'  fott^^^  ix  97c:^  of  dte  occasional  murmurs  of  tfa 
Ovoiaormsw  %*  in&ikf  £Tr:ii.£^aJ  additioais  to  his  regular  force 
vtw  .*vaK$t>d:ra>iif  a3.l^::s-ci  w:bs  made  a  few  months  before  th 
,-i,*t«e  ,*c  i.»  rfftTJ*.  TV  xia^T,  TSiektss;*  and  pestilential  settle 
izfcfai  «c  T:&3:ptr  w:^^  ^ISfcZhSroM  to  the  barbarians  who  dwe 
A::*.*r3>i  i" ;  Aa>*  ^i*f  irfc::T^>eu  consistingr  of  one  regiment  i 
i»,  f^j^f  «oi  r<f\^  r\-^lTj>T*B:T>  ^>£  f^x^  was  brought  to  England. 

TV?  i:t5  jf  ATSiT  i^cKre^i  bT  Charles  the  Second  was  the  gen 
xvTTasjfc^  iT^^*  *:>-  T>«rN:^«^>tsi  army  which  has,  in  the  presei 
vV2:7::rr|r,  r::^r.*^>I  iH^ii^ipiaat  into  Madrid  and  Paris,  ini 
Ofcn:v>c:  Ard  Oir.  Aiijkr,  The  Life  Guards*  who  now  form  tw 
iv^riaierT^  w-ere  tiaen  ^Ibtribated  into  ffiree  troops,  each  i 
which  A>a$i5t«:\i  oc  rwo  hundn^l  carabineers,  excIusiTe  < 
otfKvrsw  This  vvrj^  to  which  the  safety  of  the  King  ao 
roT;9d  familr  w^ns  confided,  had  a  Terr  peculiar  characte 
Eren  the  privates  were  designated  as  gentlemen  of  the  6uar< 
Many  of  them  were  of  good  families^  and  had  held  oommi 
sions  in  the  civil  war.  Their  pay  was  fiur  higher  than  thi 
of  the  most  &voui^  regiment  of  our  time,  and  would  in  thi 
age  have  been  thought  a  respectable  provision  for  the  youngi 
Bon  of  a  country  squire.  Their  fine  horses,  their  rich  hou 
ings,  their  cuirasses,  and  their  buff  coats  adorned  with  riband 
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velvet,  and  gold  lace,  made  a  splendid  appearance  in  Saint  CHAP. 
James's  Park.  A  small  body  of  grenadier  dragoons,  who  _^_^ 
came  from  a  lower  class  and  received  lower  pay,  was  attached 
to  each  troop.  Another  body  of  household  cavalry  distin- 
guished by  blue  coats  and  cloaks,  and  still  called  the  BhK^ 
was  generally  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capitaL 
Near  the  capital  lay  also  the  corps  which  is  now  designated 
as  the  first  regiment  of  dragoons,  but  which  was  then  the 
only  regiment  of  dragoons  on  the  English  establishment.  It 
had  recently  been  formed  out  of  the  cavah-y  which  had  re- 
turned from  Tangier.  A  single  troop  of  dragoons,  which  did 
not  form  part  of  any  regiment,  was  stationed  near  Berwick. 
for  the  purpose  of  keepiog  the  peace  among  the  mosstroopers 
of  the  border.  ,  For  this  species  of  service  the  dragoon  was 
then  thought  to  be  peculiarly  qualified.  He  has  since  become 
a  mere  horse  soldier.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century  he 
was  accurately  described  by  Montecuculi  as  a  foot  soldier  who 
used  a  horse  only  in  order  to  arrive  with  more  speed  at  the 
place  where  military  service  was  to  be  performed. 

The  household  iirfantry  consisted  of  two  regiments,  which 
were  then,  as  now,  called  the  first  regiment  of  Foot  Guards, 
and  the  Coldstream  Guards.  They  generally  did  duty  near 
Whitehall  and  Saint  James's  Palace.  As  there  were  then  no 
barracks,  and  as,  by  the  Petition  of  Bight,  it  had  been  de- 
clared unlawful  to  quarter  soldiers  on  private  fiainilies,  the 
redcoats  filled  all  the  alehouses  of  Westminster  and  the 
Strand. 

There  were  five  other  regiments  of  foot.  One  of  these, 
called  the  Admiral's  Begiment,  was  especially  destined  to 
service  on  board  of  the  fleet-  The  remaining  four  still  rank 
as  the  first  four  regiments  of  the  line.  Two  of  these  repre- 
sented two  brigades  which  had  long  sustained  on  the  Continent 
the  fame  of  British  valour.  The  first,  or  Boyal  regiment, 
had,  under  the  great  Gustavus,  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  deliverance  of  Germany.  The  third  regiment,  distin- 
guished by  fleshcoloured  facings,  from  which  it  had  derived 
the  well  known  name  of  the  BuflFs,  had,  under  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  fought  not  less  bravely  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Netherlands.  Both  these  gallant  bands  had  at  length,  after 
many  vicissitudes,  been  recalled  from  foreign  service  by 
Charles  the  Second,  and  had  been  placed  on  the  English 
establishment. 

The  regiments  which  now  rank  as  the  second  and  fourth 
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CHAP,  of  the  line  had,  in  1685,  jnst  returned  fix)m  Tangier,  bringing 
.  ^^'  .  with  them  cruel  and  licentious  habits  contracted  in  a  long 
course  of  warfare  with  the  Moors.  A  few  companies  of 
infantry  which  had  not  been  regimented  lay  in  garrison  at 
Tilbury  Fort,  at  Portsmouth,  at  Plymoutli,  and  at  some 
other  important  stations  on  or  near  the  coast. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  great 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  arms  of  tHe  in&ntry.  The 
pike  had  been  gradually  giving  place  to  the  musket ;  and,  at 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  most  of  his  foot 
were  musketeers.  Still,  however,  there  was  a  large  inter- 
mixture of  pikemen.  Each  class  of  troops  was  occasionally 
instructed  in  the  use  of  the  weapon  which  peculiarly  belonged 
to  the  other  class.  Every  foot  soldier  had  at  his  side  a  sword 
for  close  fight.  The  musketeer  was  generally  provided  with 
a  weapon  which  had,  during  many  years,  been  graduallj 
coming  into  use,  and  which  the  English  then  called  a  dagger, 
but  which,  from  the  time  of  William  the  Third,  has  been 
known  among  us  by  the  French  name  of  bayonet.  The  bayonet 
seems  not  to  have  been  then  so  formidable  an  instrument  of 
destruction  as  it  has  since  become ;  for  it  was  inserted  in  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun ;  and  in  action  much  time  was  lost  while 
the  soldier  unfixed  his  bayonet  in  order  to  fire,  and  fixed  it 
again  in  order  to  charge.  Tlie  dragoon,  when  dismounted, 
fought  as  a  musketeer. 

The  regular  army  which  was  kept  up  in  England  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1685  consisted,  all  ranks  included,  of  about 
seven  thousand  foot,  and  about  seventeen  hundred  cavalry 
and  dragoons.  The  whole  charge  amounted  to  about  two 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds  a  year,  less  than  a  tenth 
part  of  what  the  military  establishment  of  France  then  cost 
in  time  of  peace.  The  daily  pay  of  a  private  in  the  Life 
Guards  was  four  shillings,  in  the  Blues  two  shillings  and 
sixpence,  in  the  Dragoons  eighteen  pence,  in  the  Foot  Gruards 
tenpence,  and  in  the  line  eightpence.  The  discipline  was  lax, 
and  indeed  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  common  law  of 
England  knew  nothing  of  courts  martial,  and  made  no  dis- 
tinction, in  time  of  peace,  between  a  soldier  and  any  other 
subject ;  nor  could  the  government  then  venture  to  ask  even 
the  most  loyal  Parliament  for  a  Mutiny  BilL  A  soldier, 
therefore,  by  knocking  down  his  colonel,  incurred  only  the 
ordinary  penalties  of  assault  and  battery,  and  by  refusing  to 
obey  orders,  by  sleeping  on  guard,  or  by  deserting  his  colours, 
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incurred  no  legal  penalty  at  aU.     Military  ptinislmients  were     CHAP, 
doubtless  inflicted  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second ;     _^  _- 
but  they  were  inflicted  very  sparingly,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  attract  public  notice,  or  to  produce  an  appeal  to 
the  courts  of  Westminster  HaU. 
Such  an  army  as  has  been  described  was  not  very  likely  to   - 
i  enslave  fiye  millions  of  Englishmen.      It  would  indeed  have 
,  been  unable  to  suppress  an  insurrection  in  London,  if  the 
I  trainbands  of  the  <^ty  had  joined  the  insurgents.     Nor  could 
I  the  King  expect  that,  if  a  rising  took  place  in  England,  he 
I  would  obtain  effectual  help  from  his  other  dominions.     For, 
/   though  both  Scotland  and  Ireland  supported  separate  mili- 
^    taiy  establishments,  those  establishments  were  not  more  than 
sufficient  to  keep  down  the   Puritan  malecontents  of  the 
former  kingdom  and  the  Popish  malecontents  of  the  latter. 
The  gOTemment  had,  however,  an  important  military  resource 
which  must  not  be  left  unnoticed.     There  were  in  the  pay  of 
the  United  Provinces  six  fine^^pments^pf  which  three  had 
been  raised  in  England  andHiree  in  Scotland.     Their  native 
prince  had  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  recalling  them, 
if  he  needed  their  help  against  a  foreign  or  domestic  enemy. 
In  the  meantime  they  were  maintained  without  any  charge 
to  him,  and  were  kept  under  an  excellent  discipline,  to  which 
he  could  not  have  ventured  to  subject  them.^ 

If  the  jealousy  of  the  Parliament  and  of  the  nation  made  tii«  umtj. 
it  impossible  for  the  King  to  maintain  a  formidable  standing 
army,  no  similar  impediment  prevented  him  from  making 
England  the  first  of  maritime  powers.  Both  Whigs  and « 
Tories  were  ready  to  applaud  every  step  tending  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  that  force  which,  while  it  was  the  best  pro- 
tection of  the  island  against  foreign  enemies,  was  powerless 
against  civil  liberty.  All  the  greatest  exploits  achieved 
within  the  memory  of  that  generation  by  English  soldiers 
had  been  achieved  in  war  against  English  princes.  The 
.  victories  of  our  sailors  had  been  won  over  foreign  foes,  and 
had  averted  havoc  and  rapine  from  our  own  soiL  By  at  least 
half  the  nation  the  battle  of  Naseby  was  remembered  with 
horror,  and  the  battle  of  Dunbar  with  pride  chequered  by 

*  Most  of  the  materials  which  I  hare  GeneraL  See  also  ChainberUjne*s  Stata 
used  for  this  accoikuit  of  the  rpgnlar  of  England,  1684 ;  Abridgment  of  the 
army  wiU  be  foand  in  the  Historical  English  Military  Discipline,  printed  by- 
Records  of  Regiments,  published  bj  esj^cial  command,  1685;  Exercise  of 
command  of  King  William  the  Fourth,  Foot,  by  their  Migesties*  command,  1690. 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  Adjutant 
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many  painful  feelings  :  but  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  aud  the 
encounters  of  Blake  with  the  Hollanders  and  Spaniards  were 
recollected  with  unmixed  exultation  by  all  parties.  Ever 
since  the  Bestoration,  the  Commons,  even  when  most  discon- 
tented and  most  parsimonious,  had  always  been  bountiful  to 
profusion  where  the  interest  of  the  navy  was  concerned.  It 
had  been  represented  to  them,  while  Danby  was  minister, 
that  many  of  the  vessels  in  the  royal  fleet  were  old  and  unfit 
for  sea;  and,  although  the  House  was,  at  that  time,  in  no 
giving  mood,  an  aid  of  near  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  had 
been  granted  for  the  building  of  thirty  new  men  of  war. 

But  the  liberahty  of  the  nation  had  been  made  fruitless  by 
the  vices  of  the  government.  The  list  of  the  King's  ships,  it 
is  true,  looked  welL  There  were  nine  first  rates,  fourteen 
second  rates,  thirty-nine  third  rates,  and  many  smaller  vessels. 
The  first  rates,  indeed,  were  less  than  the  third  rates  of  our 
time  ;  and  the  third  rates  would  not  now  rank  as  very  large 
frigates.  This  force,  however,  if  it  had  been  efiBcient,  would 
in  those  days  have  been  regarded  by  the  greatest  potentate 
as  formidable.  But  it  exiatedonlyon  paper.  When  the 
reign  of  Charles  terminated,  his  navy  hacT&mik  into  degra- 
dation and  decay,  such  as  would  be  almost  incredible  if  it 
were  not  certified  to  us  by  the  independent  and  concurring 
evidence  of  witnesses  whose  authority  is  beyond  exception. 
Pepys,  the  ablest  man  in  the  English  Admiralty,  drew  up,  in 
the  year  1684,  a  memorial  on  the  state  of  his  department, 
for  tiie  information  of  Charles.  A  few  months  later  Bonre- 
paux,  the  ablest  man  in  the  French  Admiralty,  having  visited 
England  for  the  especial  purpose  of  ascertaining  her  maritime 
strength,  laid  the  result  of  his  inquiries  before  Lewis.  The 
two  reports  are  to  the  same  effect.  Bonrepaux  declared  that 
he  found  everything  in  disorder  and  in  miserable  condition, 
that  the  superiority  of  the  French  marine  was  acknowledged 
with  shame  and  envy  at  Whitehall,  and  that  the  state  of  our 
bhipping  and  dockyards  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  we  should  not  meddle  in  the  disputes  of  Europe.^ 

*  I  refer  to  a  despatch  of  Bonrepaux  Lord  Holland.  I  ought  to  add  that,  eren 
to  Seignelaj,  dated  ¥oh.A.  1686.  It  in  the  midst  of  the  troublee  which  hare 
was  transcribed  for  Mr.  Fox  from  the  lately  agitated  Paris,  I  found  no  diffi- 
French  archives,  during  the  peace  of  cultv  in  obtaining,  from  the  liberality 
Amiens,  and,  with  the  other  materials  of  the  functionaries  there,  extracts  sup- 
brought  together  by  that  ^eat  man,  was  plying  some  chasms  in  llr.  Fox*s  coUeo* 
entrusted  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  the  tion.  (1848.) 
late  I^ady  Ilolland,  and  of  the  present 
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Pep js  informed  his  master  that  the  naval  administration  was  CHAP. 
a  prodigy  of  wasteftdness,  corruption,  ignorance,  and  indo-  ;^  _^ 
lence,  that  no  estimate  could  be  trosted,  that  no  contract 
was  performed,  that  no  check  was  enforced.  The  vessels 
which  the  recent  Uberality  of  Parliament  had  enabled  the 
government  to  bmld,  and  which  had  never  been  out  of 
harbour,  had  been  made  of  such  wretched  timber  that  they 
were  more  tmfit  to  go  to  sea  than  the  old  hulls  which  had 
been  battered  thirty  years  before  by  Dutch  and  Spanish 
broadsides.  Some  of  the  new  men  of  war,  indeed,  were  so 
rotten  that,  rmless  speedily  repaired,  they  woidd  go  down  at 
their  moorings.  The  sailors  were  paid  with  so  little  punctu- 
ality that  they  were  glad  to  find  some  usurer  who  woidd 
purchase  their  tickets  at  forty  per  cent,  discount.  The  com- 
manders who  had  not  powerftd  friends  at  court  were  even 
worse  treated.  Some  officers,  to  whom  large  arrears  were 
due,  after  vainly  importuning  the  government  during  many 
years,  had  died  for  want  of  a  morsel  of  bread. 

Most  of  the  ships  which  were  afloat  were  commanded  by 
men  who  had  not  been  bred  to  the  sea.  This,  it  is  true,  was 
not  an  abuse  introduced  by  the  government  of  Charles.  No 
state,  ancient  or  modem,  had,  before  that  time,  made  a  com- 
plete separation  between  the  naval  and  military  services.  In 
the  great  civilised  nations  of  antiquity,  Cimon  and  Lysander, 
Pompey  and  Agrippa,  had  fought  battles  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
Land.  Nor  had  the  impulse  which  nautical  science  received 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  produced  any  new  division 
of  labour.  At  Flodden  the  right  wing  of  the  victorious  army 
was  led  by  the  Admiral  of  England.  At  Jamac  and  Mon- 
contour  the  Huguenot  ranks  were  marshalled  by  the  Admiral 
of  France.  Neither  John  of  Austria,  the  conqueror  of 
Lepanto,  nor  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  to  whose  direction 
the  marine  of  England  was  confided  when  the  Spanish  inva- 
ders were  approaching  our  shores,  had  received  the  education 
of  a  sailor.  Baleigh,  highly  celebrated  as  a  naval  conmiander, 
had  served  during  many  years  as  a  soldier  in  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Ireland.  Blake  had  distinguished  himself 
by  his  skilful  and  valiant  defence  of  an  inland  town  before  he 
hnmbled  the  pride  of  Holland  and  of  Castile  on  the  ocean. 
Since  the  Bestoration  the  same  system  had  been  foUowed. 
Great  fleets  had  been  entrusted  to  the  direction  of  Eupert 
and  Monk ;  Rupert,  who  was  renowned  chiefly  as  a  hot  and 
daring  cavalry  officer,  and  Monk,  who,  when  he  wished  his 
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CHAP,     ship  to  change  her  course,  moved  the  mirth  of  his  crew 
^    "^       hj  calling  out,  «  Wheel  to  the  left ! " 

•  But  about  this  time  wise  men  began  to  perceive  that  the 
rapid  improvement,  both  of  the  art  of  war  and  of  the  art  of 
navigation,  made  it  necessary  to  draw  a  line  between  two  pro- 
fessions which  had  hitherto  been  confounded.  Either  the 
command  of  a  regiment  or  the  command  of  a  ship  was  now 
a  matter  quite  suflRcient  to  occupy  the  attention  of  a  single 
mind.  In  the  year  1672  the  French  government  determined 
to  educate  young  men  of  good  family  from  a  very  early  age 
especially  for  the  sea  service.  But  the  English  government, 
instead  of  following  this  excellent  example,  not  only  continued 
'  to  distribute  high  naval  commands  among  landsmen,  but  se- 
lected for  such  commands  landsmen  who,  even  on  land,  could 
^ot  safely  have  been  put  in  any  important  trust.  Any  lad  of 
noble  birth,  any  dissolute  courtier  for  whom  one  of  the  King's 
mistresses  would  speak  a  word,  might  hope  that  a  ship  of  tiie 
line,  and  with  it  the  honour  of  the  country  and  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  brave  men,  would  be  committed  to  his  care.  It 
mattered  not  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  taken  a  voyage 
except  on  the  Thames,  that  he  could  not  keep  his  feet  in  a 
breeze,  that  he  did  not  know  the  difference  between  latitude 
and  longitude.  No  previous  training  was  thought  necessary ; 
or,  at  most,  he  was  sent  to  make  a  shorh.  trip  in  a  man  of  war, 
where  he  was  subjected  to  no  discipline,  where  he  was  treated 
with  marked  respect,  and  where  he  lived  in  a  round  of  revels 
and  amusements.  If,  in  the  intervals  of  feasting,  drinking, 
and  gambling,  he  succeeded  in  learning  the  meaning  of  a  few 
technical  phrases  and  the  names  of  the  points  of  the  compass, 
he  was  thought  fiilly  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  three- 
decker.  This  is  no  imaginary  description.  In  1666,  John 
Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  volun- 
teered to  serve  at  sea  against  the  Dutch.  He  passed  six  weeks 
on  board,  diverting  himself,  as  well  as  he  coidd,  in  the  society 
of  some  young  libertines  of  rank,  and  then  returned  home  to 
take  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse.  After  this  he  was 
never  on  the  water  till  the  year  1672,  when  he  again  joined 
the  fleet,  and  was  almost  immediately  appointed  Captain  of 
a  ship  of  eighty-four  guns,  reputed  the  finest  in  the  navy. 
He  was  then  twenty-three  years  old,  and  had  not,  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  been  three  months  afloat.  As  soon  as  he 
came  back  from  sea  he  was  made  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
foot.     This  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  naval  com- 
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mands  of  the  highest  importance  were  then  given ;  and  a  rerj     CHAP, 
favonrable  specimen ;  for  Mnlgrave,  thongh  he  wanted  expe-    _^  - 
rience,  wanted  neither  parts  nor  courage.     Others  were  pro- 
moted in  the  same  waj  who  not  only  were  not  good  officers, 
but  who  were  intellectually  and  morally  incapable  of  ever 
becoming  good  officers,  and  whose  only  recommendation  was 
that  they  had  been  rained  by  foUy  and  yice.     The  chief  bait 
which  allured  these  men  into  the  senrice  was  the  profit  of 
I     eonreying  bullion  and  other  valuable  commodities  firom  port 
1     to  port ;  for  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  were 
I     then  so  much  infested  by  pirates  firom  Barbary  that  merchants 
were  not  willing  to  trust  precious  cargoes  to  any  custody  but 
that  of  a  man  of  war.    A  Captain  might  thus  clear  several 
,     thousands  of  pourds  by  a  short  voyage ;  and  for  this  lucrative 
\    business  he  too  often  neglected  the  interests  of  his  country 
and  the  honour  of  his  flag,  made  mean  submissions  to  foreign 
)    powers,  disobeyed  the  most  direct  injunctions  of  his  superiors, 
lay  in  port  when  he  was  ordered  to  chase  a  Sallee  rover,  or 
I     ran  with  dollars  to  Leghorn  when  his  instructions  directed 
;     him  to  repair  to  Lisbon.     And  all  this  he  did  with  impunity. 
[     The  same  interest  which  had  placed  him  in  a  post  for  which 
'     he  was  unfit  maintained  him  there.     No  Admiral,  bearded  by 
these  corrupt  and  dissolute  minions  of  the  palace,  dared  to  do 
more  than  mutter  something  about  a  court  martial     If  any 
■  officer  showed  a  hi^er  sense  of  duty  than  his  fellows,  he  soon 
found  that  he  lost  money  without  acquiring  honour.     One 
Captain,  who,  by  strictly  obeying  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty, 
missed  a  cargo  which  would  have  been  worth  four  thousand 
pounds  to  him,  was  told  by  Charles,  with  ignoble  levity,  that 
lie  was  a  great  fool  for  his  pains. 

The  discipline  of  the  navy  was  of  a  piece  throughout.  As 
the  courtly  Captain  despised  the  Admiralty,  he  was  in  turn 
despised  by  his  crew.  It  could  not  be  concealed  that  he  was 
inferior  in  seamadship  to  every  foremast  man  on  board.  It 
was  idle  to  expect  that  old  sailors,  familiar  with  the  hurricanes 
of  the  tropics  and  with  the  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
would  pay  prompt  and  respectful  obedience  to  a  chief  who 
knew  no  more  of  winds  and  waves  than  could  be  learned  in  a 
gilded  barge  between  Whitehallstairs  and  Ebjnpton  Court  To 
trust  such  a  novice  with  the  working  of  a  ship  was  evidently 
impossible.  The  direction  of  the  navigation  was  therefore 
taken  firom  the  Captain  and  given  to  the  Master :  but  this 
partition  of  authority  produced  innumerable  inconveniences. 
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OHAP.  The  line  of  demarcation  was  not^  and  perhaps  conld  not  be, 
™'  ^  drawn  with  precision.  There  was  therefore  constant  wrang- 
ling. The  Captain,  confident  in  proportion  to  his  ignorance, 
treated  the  Master  with  lordly  contempt.  The  Master,  well 
aware  of  the  danger  of  disobliging  the  powerful,  too  often, 
after  a  struggle,  yielded  against  his  better  judgment ;  and  it 
was  well  if  the  loss  of  ship  and  crew  was  not  the  consequence. 
In  general  the  least  mischievous  of  the  aristocratical  Captains 
were  those  who  completely  abandoned  to  others  the  direction 
of  the  vessels,  and  thought  only  of  making  money  and  spend- 
ing it.  The  way  in  which  these  men  lived  was  so  ostentatious 
and  voluptuous  that,  greedy  as  they  were  of  gain,  they  seldom 
became  rich.  They  dressed  as  if  for  a  gala  at  Versailles,  ate 
off  plate,  drank  the  richest  wines,  and  kept  harems  on  board, 
while  hunger  and  scurvy  raged  among  the  crews,  and  while 
corpses  were  daily  flung  out  of  the  portholes. 
•  Such  was  the  ordinary  character  of  those  who  were  then 
called  gentlemen  Captains.  Mingled  with  them  were  to  be 
found,  happily  for  our  country,  naval  commanders  of  a  very 
different  description,  men  whose  whole  life  had  been  passed 
on  the  deep,  and  who  had  worked  and  fought  their  way  fix)m 
the  lowest  offices  of  the  forecastle  to  rank  and  distinction. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  officers  was  Sir  Christopher 
Mings,  who  entered  the  service  as  a  cabin  boy,  who  fell 
fighting  bravely  against  the  Dutch,  and  whom  his  crew, 
weeping  and  vowing  vengeance,  carried  to  the  grave.  From 
him  sprang,  by  a  singular  kind  of  descent,  a  line  of  valiant 
and  expert  sailors.  His  cabin  boy  was  Sir  John  Narborough ; 
and  the  cabin  boy  of  Sir  John  Narborough  was  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovel.  To  the  strong  natural  sense  and  dauntless  courage 
of  this  class  of  men  England  owes  a  debt  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. It  was  by  such  resolute  hearts  that,  in  spite  of  much 
maladministration,  and  in  spite  of  the  blunders  and  treasons 
of  more  courtly  admirals,  our  coasts  were  protected  and  the 
reputation  of  our  flag  upheld  during  many  gloomy  and  perilous 
years.  But  to  a  landsman  these  tarpaulins,  as  they  were 
called,  seemed  a  strange  and  half  savage  race.  All  their 
knowledge  was  professional ;  and  their  professional  knowledge 
was  practical  rather  than  scientific.  Off  their  own  element 
they  were  as  simple  as  children.  Their  deportment  was  un- 
couth. There  was  roughness  in  their  very  good  nature ;  and 
their  talk,  where  it  was  not  made  up  of  nautical  phrases,  was 
too  conmionly  made  up  of  oaths  and  curses.      Such  were  the 
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hiefc  in  whose  rude  school  were  formed  those  sturdy  warriors     CHAP, 
rom  whom  Smollet,  in  the  next  age,  drew  Lieutenant  Bowling  ^ 


nd  Commodore  Trunnion.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
ras  in  the  service  of  any  of  the  Stuarts  a  single  naval  officer 
ach  as,  according  to  the  notions  of  our  times,  a  naval  officer 
»nght  to  be,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  versed  in  the  theory  and 
)ractice  of  his  calling,  and  steeled  against  all  the  dangers 
>f  battle  and  tempest,  yet  of  cultivated  mind  and  polished 
nanners.  There  were  gentlemen  and  there  were  seamen  in 
he  navy  of  Charles  the  Second.  But  the  seamen  were  not 
^ntlemen ;  and  the  gentlemen  were  not  seamen. 

The  English  navy  at  that  time  might,  according  to  the 
nost  exact  estimates  which  have  come  down  to  us,  have  been 
cept  in  an  efficient  state  for  three  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year.  Four  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year 
vas  tibe  sum  actually  expended,  but  expended,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  very  little  purpose.  The  cost  of  the  French  marine 
^as  nearly  the  same ;  the  cost  of  the  Dutch  marine  con- 
:iderably  more.* 

The  charge  of  the  English  ordnance  in  the  seventeenth  The  oid 
century  was,  as  compared  with  other  military  and  naval  °""- 
charges,  much  smaller  than  at  present.  At  most  of  the  garri- 
lons  there  were  gunners ;  and  here  and  there,  at  an  important 
)ost,  an  engineer  was  to  be  found.  But  there  was  no  regiment 
>f  artillery,  no  brigade  of  sappers  and  miners,  no  coUege  in 
vhich  young  soldiers  could  learn  the  scientific  part  of  the  art 
)f  war.  The  difficulty  of  moving  field  pieces  was  extreme. 
(Vhen,  a  few  years  later,  William  marched  from  Devonshire 
o  London,  the  apparatus  which  he  brought  with  him,  though 
(uch  as  had  long  been  in  constant  use  on  the  Continent,  and 
(uch  as  would  now  be  regarded  at  Woolwich  as  rude  and 
cumbrous,  excited  in  our  ancestors  an  admiration  resembling 
liat  which  the  Indians  of  America  felt  for  the  Castilian  har- 
][uebusses.  The  stock  of  gunpowder  kept  in  the  English  forts 
md  arsenals  was  boastfully  mentioned  by  patriotic  writers  as 

*  lHj  informAtion  respecting  the  oon-  1684.   Pepys's  "  Memoirs  relating  to  the 

lit  ion  of  the  nayy,  at  this  time,  is  chiefly  State  of  the  Royal  Navy  for  Ten  Years, 

leiiTed  from  Pepys.    His  report,  pre-  determined  December   1688,''   and  his 

(ented  to  Charles  the  Second  in  May  diary  and    correspondence    during  his 

i  G84,  has  never,  I  believe,  been  printea.  mission  to  Tangier,  are  in  print,   i  havo 

The  manuscript  is  at  Magdalene  College,  made  lam  use  of  them.    See  also  Shef- 

?nrabridge.     At  Magdiuene  Colleipe  is  field's  Memoirs,   Teonge's  Biaiy,   An- 

ilso  a  valuable  manuscript  containmg  a  brey's  Life  of  Monk,   the  Life  of  Sir 

letailed  account  of  the  maritime  esta-  Cloudesley    Shovel,    1708,    Commons* 

•lishments  of  the  country  in  December  Journals,  March  1.  and  March  20. 168{. 
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CHAP. 

nL 


Konef- 
fectiya 
charge. 


Charge  of 
civil  go- 
Temment. 


Bomething  which  might  well  impress  neighbouring  nations 
with  awo.  It  amounted  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  bar- 
rels,  about  a  twelfth  of  the  quantity  which  it  is  now  thought 
necessary  to  have  in  store.  The  expenditure  under  the  h^ 
of  ordnance  was  on  an  average  a  little  above  sixty  thousand 
pounds  a  year.* 

The  whole  effective  charge  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance, 
was  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The 
noneffective  charge,  which  is  now  a  heavy  part  of  our  public 
burdens,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed.  A  very  small 
number  of  naval  officers,  who  were  not  employed  in  the  public 
service,  drew  half  pay.  No  Lieutenant  was  on  the  list,  nor 
any  Captain  who  had  not  commanded  a  ship  of  the  first  or 
second  rate.  As  the  country  then  possessed  only  seventeen 
ships  of  the  first  and  second  rate  that  had  ever  been  at  sea, 
and  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  who  had  commanded 
such  ships  had  good  posts  on  shore,  the  expenditure  under 
this  head  must  have  been  small  iadeed.t  In  the  army,  half 
pay  was  given  merely  as  a  special  and  temporary  allowance 
to  a  small  nimiber  of  officers  belonging  to  two  regiments, 
which  were  peculiarly  situated.}  Greenwich  Hospital  had 
not  been  founded.  Chelsea  Hospital  was  building :  but  the 
cost  of  that  institution  was  defiuyed  partly  by  a  deduction 
from  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  partly  by  private  subscription. 
The  King  promised  to  contribute  only  twenty  thousand 
pounds  for  architectural  expenses,  and  five  thousand  a  year 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  invalids.  §  It  was  no  part  of  the 
plan  that  there  should  be  outpensioners.  The  whole  non- 
effective charge,  military  and  naval,  can  scarcely  have  ex- 
ceeded ten  thousands  pounds  a  year.  It  now  exceeds  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  day. 

Of  the  expense  of  civil  government  only  a  small  portion 
was  defrayed  by  the  crown.  The  great  majority  of  the  func- 
tionaries whose  business  was  to  administer  justice  and  preserve 
order  either  gave  their  services  to  the  public  gratuitQUsly^  or 
were  remunerated  in  a  manner  which  caused  no  drain  on  the 
revenue  of  the  state.      The  sheriffs,  mayors,  and  aldermen  of 


*  Chamborlayne'g  State  of  England, 
1684 ;  Commons  'Journals,  March  1.  and 
March  20.  168;.  In  1833,  it  was  de- 
termined, after  full  enquiry,  that  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  barrels  of 
gunpowder  should  constantly  be  kept  in 
store. 

t  It  appears  from  the  records  of  the 


Admiralty,  that  FUg  offioen  were  al- 
lowed hau  pay  in  1668,  Captains  at  first 
and  second  rates  not  till  1674. 

I  Warrant  in  the  War  OiBceBecoidi, 
dated  March  26.  1678. 

S  Evelyn's  Diaiy,  Jan.  27.  1682.  I 
have  seen  a  privy  seal,  dated  May  17. 
1683,  which  confirms  Evelyn's  testimony. 
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vns,  the  conntry  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  oommis-     CHAP. 
'  the  peace,  the  headboronghs,  bailifiFs,  and  petty  con-  .    ^  ^ 
I,  cost  the  King  nothing.     The  superior  conrts  of  law 
hiefly  supported  by  fees. 

relations  with  foreign  courts  had  been  put  on  the  most 
nical  footing.  The  only  diplomatic  agent  who  had  the 
f  Ambassador  resided  at  Constantinople,  and  was  partiy 
•ted  by  the  Turkey  Company.  Even  at  the  court  of 
lies  England  had  only  an  Envoy ;  and  she  had  not  even 
voy  at  the  Spanish,  Swedish,  and  Danish  courts.  The 
expense  under  this  head  cannot,  in  the  last  year  of  the 
of  Charles  the  Second,  have  much  exceeded  twenty 
uid  pounds.* 

Ms  fimgality  there  was  nothing  laudable.   .  Charles  was,  Great 
bJ,  niggardly  in  the  wrong  place,  and  muniEcent  in  the  SiHIt^ 
'  place.      The  public  service  was  starved  that  courtiers  and  oour- 
be  pampered.  The  expense  of  the  navy,  of  the  ordnance,  ^^^ 
Eions  to  needy  old  officers,  of  missions  to  foreign  courts, 
seem  small  indeed  to  the  present  generation.     But  the 
lal  favourites  of  the  sovereign,  his  ministers,  and  the 
ires  of  those  ministers,  were  gorged  with  public  money, 
salaries  and  pensions,  when  compared  with  the  incomes 
nobility,  the  gentry,  the  commercial  and  professional 
f  that  age,  will  appear  enormous.     The  greatest  estates 
kingdom  tlien  very  little  exceeded  twenty  thousand  a 
The  Duke  of  Ormond  had  twenty-two  thousand  a 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  before  his  extravagance 
[npaired  his  great  property,  had  nineteen  thousand  six 
ed  a  year.  J      George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who     ^ 
»een  rewarded  for  his  eminent  services  with  immense 
J  of  crown  land,  and  who  had  been  notorious  both  for 
»usne8S  and  for  parsimony,  left  fifteen  thousand  a  year 
1  estate,  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  in  money  which 
bly  yielded  seven  per  cent.§     These  three  Dukes  were     , 
sed  to  be  three  of  the  very  richest  subjects  in  England, 
irchbishop  of  Canterbury  can  hardly  have  had  five 
md  a  year.  II     The  average  income  of  a  temporal  peer 

nes  the  Second  sent  EnToya  to  1  Pepys'a  Diary,  Feb.  14.  166{. 

Sweden,   and  Denmark;  yet  in  §  See  the  Report  of  the  Bath  and 

1  the  diplomatic  expenditiire  was  Montague  case,  which  waa  decided  by 

ore  than  80,00(WL  a  year.    See  Lord  Keeper  Somera,  in  December  1698. 

imona'  Jonnala,  March  20. 16^  |  Dorinff  three  <^narters  of  a  year, 

!rbiyne*a  State  of  England,  1684,  beginning  from  Chnatmaa  1689,  the  re- 

rennea  oi  the  aee  of  Canterbury  were 

rte's  lifeof  Ormond.  receired  by  an  ofllcer  appointed  by  the 
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CSAP.  was  estimated,  bj  the  best  informed  persons,  at  abont  thm 
_'^^}'  ^  thonsand  a  year,  the  average  income  of  a  baronet  at  nim 
hundred  a  year,  the  average  income  of  a  member  of  the  Hous 
of  Commons  at  less  than  eight  hundred  a  year.^  A  thonsan 
a  year  was  thought  a  large  revenue  for  a  barrister.  Tw 
thousand  a  year  was  hardly  to  be  made  in  the  Court  of  King^ 
Bench,  except  by  the  crown  lawyers-t  It  is  evident,  there 
fore,  that  an  official  man  would  have  been  well  paid  if  he  ha 
received  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  what  would  now  be  an  adi 
quate  stipend.  In  £a.ct,  however,  the  stipends  of  the  highc 
class  of  official  menwere  as  largeasatpr^gjit,  and  not  seldoi 
larger.  The  Lord  TReasTQ^r,  Clr^campleThad  eight  thousan 
a  year,  and,  when  the  Treasury  was  in  commission,  the  junic 
Lords  had  sixteen  hundred  a  year  each.  The  Paymaster  < 
the  Forces  had  a  poundage,  amounting,  in  time  of  peace,  i 
about  five  thousand  a  year,  on  all  the  money  which  passe 
through  his  hands.  The  Groom  of  the  Stole  had  five  thousan 
a  year,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  twelve  hundred 
year  each,  the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  a  thousand  a  yes 
each.^  The  regular  salary,  however,  was  the  smallest  pai 
'  of  the  gains  of  an  official  man  of  that  age.  From  the  nohli 
men  who  held  the  white  staff  and  the  great  seal,  down  to  tb 
humblest  tidewaiter  and  ganger,  what  would  now  be  calle 
gross  corruption  was  practised  without  disguise  and  withoi 
reproach.  Titles,  places,  commissions,  pardons,  were  dail 
sold  in  market  overt  by  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  realm 
and  every  clerk  in  every  department  imitated,  to  the  best  c 
his  power,  the  evil  example. 

During  the  last  century  no  prime  minister,  however  powei 
ful,  has  become  rich  in  office ;  and  several  prime  ministers  hav 
impaired  their  private  fortune  in  sustaining  their  public  cha 
racter.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  statesman  who  was  a 
the  head  of  affairs  might  easily,  and  without  giving  scandaJ 
accumulate  in  no  long  time  an  estate  amply  sufficient  to  sup 
port  a  dukedom.  It  is  probable  that  the  income  of  the  prim 
minister,  during  his  tenure  of  power,  fiur  exceeded  that  of  an; 

cpown.    That  officer's  accounts  are  now  Trade.    Sir  W.  Temple  Bays,  **  The  n 

in  the  British  Museum.    (Lansdowne  venues  of  a  House  of  Commons  hai 

MSS^885.)    The  gross  reTenue  for  the  seldom  exceeded  four  hundred  thonsan 

three  quarters  was  not  quite  four  thou-  pounds."    Memoirs,  Thiid  Bart. 

•and  pounds ;  and  the  difference  between  f  Langton's  Conversations  with  Chi< 

the  ffross  and  the  net  revenue  was  evi-  Justice  Hale,  1672. 

dentiv  something  considerable.  J  Commons'  Journals,  April  27. 1 6811 

*  King's  Natural  and  Political  Con-  Chamberlajne's  State  of  England,  168- 
doflioiis.    Davenant  on  the  Balance  of 
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other  subject.  The  place  of  Lord  Lientenant  of  Irehind 
was  popuhui J  reported  to  be  worth  forty  thousand  pounds  a 
year.*  The  gains  of  the  Chancellor  Claiendon,  of  Arlington, 
of  Lauderdale,  and  of  Danby,  were  certainly  enormous.  The 
sumptuous  palace  to  which  the  populace  of  London  gaTe 
the  name  of  Dunkirk  House,  the  stately  pavilions,  the  fish- 
ponds, the  deer  park  and  the  orangery  of  Euston,  the  more 
than  Italian  luxury  of  Ham,  with  its  busts,  fountains,  and 
ayiaries,  were  ainnng  the  many  signs  which  indicated  what 
was  the  shortest  road  to  boundless  wealth.  This  is  the  true 
explanation  of  the  unscrupulous  violence  with  which  the 
statesmen  of  that  day  struggled  for  office,  of  the  tenacity 
with  which,  in  spite  of  vexations,  humiliations  and  dangers, 
they  clung  to  it,  and  of  the  scandalous  compliances  to  which 
they  stooped  in  order  to  retain  it.  Even  in  our  own  age,  for- 
midable as  is  the  power  of  opinion,  and  high  as  is  the  stand- 
ard of  integrity,  there  would  be  great  risk  of  a  lamentable 
change  in  the  character  of  our  public  men,  if  the  place  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  or  Secretary  of  State  were  worth  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Happily  for  our  country 
the  emoluments  of  the  highest  class  of  functionaries  have  not 
only  not  grown  in  proportion  to  the  general  growth  of  oxur 
opulence,  but  have  positively  diminished. 

The  &ct  that  the  sum  nJsed  in  England  by  taxation  has,  State  of 
in  a  time  not  exceeding  two  long  lives,  been  multiplied  forty-  ^j^" 
fold,  is  strange,  and  may  at  first  sight  seem  appalling.  But 
those  who  are  alarmed  by  the  increase  of  the  public  burdens 
may  perhaps  be  reassured  when  they  have  considered  the  in- 
crease  of  the  public  resources.  In  the  year  1685,  the  value 
ofiSke  produce  of  the  soil  far  exceeded  the  value  of  all  the 
other  fruits  of  human  industry.  Yet  agriculture  was  in  what  - 
would  now  be  considered  as  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  state. 
The  arable  land  and  pasture  land  were  not  supposed  by  the 
best  political  arithmeticians  of  that  age  to  amount  to  much 
more  than  half  the  area  of  the  kingdom,  f  The  remainder  was 
believed  to  consist  of  moor,  forest,  and  fen.  These  computa- 
tions are  strongly  confirmed  by  the  road  books  and  maps  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  From  those  books  and  maps  it  is 
clear  that  many  routes  which  now  pass  through  an  endless 
succession  of  orchards,  cornfields,  hayfields,  and  beanfields, 

*  See  the  TraTeU  of  tlie  Gzfuid  Bake    duBions.    Dayezuuit  on  the  Balanoe  of 
Cosmo.  Trade, 

t  King's  Natnzal  and  Political  Con- 

b2 
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CHAP,  then  ran  througli  nothing  but  heath,  swamp,  and  warren.* 
^_^^ _^  In  the  drawings  of  English  landscapes  made  in  that  age  for 
the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo,  scarce  a  hedgerow  is  to  be  seen,  and 
numerous  tracts,  now  rich  with  cultivation,  appear  as  bare  as 
Salisburj  Plain.t  At  Enfield,  hardly  out  of  sight  of  the  smoke 
of  the  capital,  was  a  region  of  five  and  twenty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, which  contained  only  three  houses  and  scarcely 
any  enclosed  fields.  Deer,  as  free  as  in  an  American  forest, 
wandered  there  by  thousands.  {  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
wild  animals  of  large  size  were  then  far  more  numerous  than 
at  present.  The  last  wild  boars,  indeed,  which  had  been  pre- 
served for  the  royal  diversion,  and  had  been  allowed  to  ravage 
the  cultivated  land  with  their  tusks,  had  been  slaughtered  by 
the  exasperated  rustics  during  the  license  of  the  civil  war. 
The  last  wolf  that  has  roamed  our  island  had  been  slain  in 
Scotland  a  short  time  before  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second.  But  many  breeds,  now  extinct,  or  rare,  both  of 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  were  still  common.  The  fox,  whose 
life  is  now,  in  many  counties,  held  almost  as  sacred  as  that 
of  a  human  being,  was  then  considered  as  a  mere  nuisance. 
Oliver  Saint  John  told  the  Long  Parliament  that  Strafford 
was  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  stag  or  a  hare,  to  whom  some 
law  was  to  be  given,  but  as  a  fox,  who  was  to  be  snared  by 
any  means,  and  knocked  on  the  head  without  pity.  This 
illustration  would  be  by  no  means  a  happy  one,  if  addressed  to 
country  gentlemen  of  our  time  :  but  in  Saint  John's  days  there 
were  not  seldom  great  massacres  of  foxes  to  which  the  pea- 
santry thronged  with  aU  the  dogs  that  could  be  mustered : 
traps  were  set :  nets  were  spread  :  no  quarter  was  given ;  and 
to  shoot  a  female  with  cub  was  considered  as  a  feat  which 
merited  the  warmest  gratitude  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
red  deer  were  then  as  common  in  Gloucestershire  and  Hamp- 
shire, as  they  now  are  among  the  Grampian  Hills.  On  one 
occasion  Queen  Anne,  travelling  to  Portsmouth,  saw  a  herd 
of  no  less  than  five  hundred.     The  wild  bull  with  his  white 

*  See  the  Itinerarium  Angliae,  1676,  creat.  From  Abingdon  to  Gloooester, 
hy  John  Ogilbj,  Costnographer  Koyal.  for  example,  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty 
Be  describes  grreat  part  of  the  land  as  miles,  there  was  not  a  single  endosnze, 
wood,  fen,  heath  on  both  sides,  marsh  and  scarcely  one  endosore  between  1^- 
on  both  sides.  In  some  of  his  maps  gleswade  and  Lincoln, 
the  roads  through  enclosed  country  are  f  Large  copies  of  these  highly  inter- 
marked  by  lines,  and  the  roads  through  esting  drawings  are  in  the  noble  oolleo- 
unenclosed  country  by  dots.  The  pro-  tion  bequeath^  by  Mr.  Ghrenrille  to  the 
portion  of  unenclosed  country,  which,  if  British  Museum.  See  particnlarly  the 
cultivated,  must  have  been  wretchedly  drawings  of  Exeter  and  Northampton, 
cultivated,    seems    to  have  beeu   very  }  Et'elyn's  Diary,  June  2.  1676. 
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mane  was  still  to  be  found  wandering  in  a  few  of  the  sonthem  CHAP 
forests.  The  badger  made  his  dark  and  tortuous  hole  on  the  -  ^  _^ 
side  of  ereiy  hiU  where  the  copsewood  grew  thick.  The  wild 
cats  were  finequentlj  heard  by  night  wailing  round  the  lodges 
of  the  rangers  of  Whittlebury  and  Needwood.  The  jellow- 
breasted  martin  was  still  pursued  in  Cranboume  Chase  for  his 
fur,  reputed  inferior  onlj  to  that  of  the  sable.  Fen  eagles, 
measuring  more  than  nine  feet  between  the  extremities  of  the 
wings,  preyed  on  fish  along  the  coast  of  Norfolk.  On  all  the 
downs,  from  the  British  Channel  to  Yorkshire,  huge  bustards 
strayed  in  troops  of  fifty  or  sixty,  and  were  often  hunted  with 
greyhounds.  The  marshes  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire were  covered  during  some  months  of  every  year  by  im- 
mense clouds  of  cranes.  Some  of  these  races  the  progress  of 
cultivation  has  extirpated.  Of  others  the  numbers  are  so 
much  diminished  that  men  crowd  to  gaze  at  a  specimen  as  at 
a  Bengal  tiger,  or  a  Polar  bear.* 

The  progress  of  this  great  change  can  nowhere  be  more 
clearly  traced  than  in  the  Statute  Book.  The  number  of  en- 
closure acts  passed  siace  King  George  the  Second  came  to 
the  throne  exceeds  four  thousand.  The  area  enclosed  under 
the  authority  of  those  acts  exceeds,  on  a  moderate  calculation, 
ten  thousand  square  miles. .  How  many  square  miles,  which 
were  formerly  uncultivated  or  ill  cidtivated,  have,  during  the 
same  period,  been  fenced  and  carefully  tilled  by  the  propri- 
etors without  any  application  to  the  legislature,  can  only  be 
conjectured.  But  it  seems  highly  probable  that  a  fourth 
part  of  England  has  been,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a 
century,  turned  from  a  wild  into  a  garden. 

Even  in  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  were  the  best  cultivated,  the 
farming,  though  greatly  improved  since  the  civil  war,  was 
not  such  as  would  now  be  thought  skilfuL  To  this  day  no 
effectual  steps  have  been  taken  by  public  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  accurate  accounts  of  the  produce  of  the 
English  soiL  The  historian  must  therefore  follow,  with  some 
misgivings,  the  guidance  of  those  writers  on  statistics  whose 
reputation  for  diligence  and  fidelity  stands  highest.  At 
present  an  average  crop  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  beans, 

»  SeeWhite'sSelbome;  BeU'BHistoTy  loughb/s  Ornithology,  by  Ray,  1678; 

of   British    Quadmpeds  ;    GenUeman's  LaUiam's  General  SynopriB  of  Birds ; 

Recreation,  1686;  Aubrey's  Natural  His-  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Account  of 

tory  of  Wiltshire,  1685  ;  Morton's  His-  Birds  found  in  Norfolk, 
tozy  of  Northamptonshire,  1712;  Wil- 
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CHAP,     ig  supposed  oonsiderablj  to  exceed  thirty  millions  of  qnarters. 
% ,  The  crop  of  wheat  would  be  thought  wretched  if  it  did  not 

exceed  twelve  millions  of  quarters.  According  to  the  com- 
putation made*  ut-tiie  year  1696  by  (Jregory  Eing,  the  whole 
quantity  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  beans,  then  annuaUy 
grown  in  the  kingdom,  was  somewhat  less  thiui  ten  millions 
of  quarters.  The  wheat,  which  was  then  cultivated  only  on 
the  strongest  clay,  and  consumed  only  by  those  who  were  in 
easy  circumstances,  he  estimated  at  less  than  two  millions 
of  quarters.  Charles  Davenant,  an  acute  and  well  informed 
though  most  unprincipled  and  rancorous  politician,  difEered 
from  King  as  to  some  of  the  items  of  the  account,  but  came 
to  nearly  the  same  general  conclusions.^ 

The  rotation:  of  crops  was  very  imperfectly  understood. 
It  was  known,  indeed,  that  some  vegetables  lately  introduced 
into  our  island,  particularly  the  turnip,  afforded  excellent 
nutriment  in  winter  to  sheep  and  oxen :  but  it  was  not  yet 
the  practice  to  feed  cattle  in  this  manner.  It  was  therefore 
by  no  means  easy  to  keep  them  alive  during  the  season  when 
the  grass  is  scanty.  They  were  killed  and  salted  in  great 
numbers  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  weather ;  and,  during 
several  months,  even  the  gentry  tasted  scarcely  any  fresh 
animal  food,  except  game  and  river  fish,  which  were  conse- 
quently much  more  important  articles  in  housekeeping  than 
at  present.  It  appears  from  the  Northumberland  Household 
Book  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  fresh  meat  was 
never  eaten  even  by  the  gentlemen  attendant  on  a  great  Earl, 
except  during  the  short  interval  between  Midsummer  and 
Michaelmas.  But  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  an  improve- 
ment had  taken  place  ;  and  under  Charles  the  Second  it  was 
not  till  the  beginning  of  November  that  families  laid  in  their 
stock  of  salt  provisions,  then  called  Martinmas  beeff 

The  sheep  and  the  ox  of  that  time  were  diminutive  when 
compared  with  the  sheep  and  oxen  which  are  now  driven  to 
our  markets,  t  Our  native  horses,  though  senriceable,  were 
held  in  small  esteem,  and  fetched  low  prices.  They  were 
valued,  one  with  another,  by  the  ablest  of  those  who  com- 
puted the  national  wealth,  at  not  more  than  fifty  shillings 
each.  Foreign  breeds  were  greatly  preferred.  Spanish 
jennets  were  regarded  as  the  finest  chargers,  and  were  im- 
ported for  purposes  of  pageantry  and  war.  The  coaches  of  the 

*  King's  Natural  and  Political  Conclu-         J  See  Mr.  M'CuIIocIi'b  Statistical  Ac- 
BionM.  BaTcnant  on  the  Balance  of  Trade,     count  of  the  British  Empire,  Part  III. 
t  See  the  Almanacks  of  1684  and  1685.    chap.  i.  sec.  6. 
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EunLBtocracj  ware  drawn  by  grey  Flemish  mares,  which  fo^  CHAP, 

BLS  it  was  thought,  with  a  peculiar  grace,  and  endured  better       ™* 


than  any  cattle  reared  in  our  island  the  work  of  dragging  a 
ponderous  equipage  over  the  rugged  pavement  of  London. 
Neither  the  modem  dray  horse  nor  the  modem  race  horse  . 
was  then  known.  At  a  much  later  period  the  ancestors  of 
the  gigantic  quadrupeds,  which  all  foreigners  now  class 
among  the  chi^  wonders  of  London,  were  brought  fix>m  the 
marshes  of  Walcheren ;  the  ancestors  of  Childers  and  Eclipse 
from  the  sands  of  Arabia.  Already,  however,  there  was 
among  our  nobility  and  gentry  a  passion  for  the  amusements 
of  the  tur£  The  importance  of  improviug  our  studs  by  an 
infusion  of  new  blood  was  strongly  felt ;  and  with  this  view 
a  considerable  mrniber  of  barbs  had  lately  been  brought  into 
the  country.  Two  men  whose  authori^  on  such  subjects 
was  held  in  great  esteem,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Sir 
John  Fenwick,  pronounced  that  the  meanest  hack  ever  im- 
ported from  Tangier  would  produce  a  finer  progeny  than 
could  be  expected  from  the  best  sire  of  our  native  breed. 
They  would  not  readily  have  believed  that  a  time  would  come 
when  the  princes  and  nobles  of  neighbouring  lands  would  be 
as  eager  to  obtain  horses  fix)m  England  as  ever  the  English 
had  been  to  obtain  horses  fix>m  Barbary.^ 

The  increase  of  vegetable  and  animal  produce,  though  ^°f^- 
great,  seems  smaU  when  compared  with  the  increase  of  our  ^he  ooun- 
mineral  wealth.     In  1685  the  tin  of  Cornwall,  which  had,  tzy. 
more  than  two  thousand  yearsHbefbre,  attracted  the  Tyrian 
sails  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  was  still  one  of  the  most 
valuable  subterranean  productions  of  the  island.     The  quan- 
tity annually  extracted  from  the  earth  was  found  to  be,  some 
years  later,  sixteen  hundred  tons,  probably  about  a  third  of 
what  it  now  is.t    But  the  veins  of  copper  which  lie  in  the 
same  region  were,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  alto- 
gether neglected,  nor  did  any  landowner  take  them  into  the 
account  in  estimating  the  value  of  his  property.     Cornwall 
and  Wales  at  present  yield  annually  near  fifteen  thousand 
tons  of  copper,  worth  near  a  million  and  a  half  sterling ;  that 
is  to  say,  worth  about  twice  as  much  aa  the  annual  produce 

*  King  and  Darenant  as  before ;  The  mare  is  the  better  horse,  originated^  I 

Duke  of  Newcastle  on  Horsemanship ; .  suspect,    in    the    preference    g^erally 

Gentleman's    Recreation,     1686.      Tne  given  to  the  grey  mares  of  Flanders 

"  dappled  Flanders  mares  "  were  marks  over  the  finest  coach  horses  of  England, 
of  greatness  in  the  time  of  Pope,  and        f  See  a  curious  note  by  Tonkin,  in 

even  later.  Lord  Be  Duntftanville's  edition  of  Ca- 

The  Tulgar  proverb,  that  the  grey  rew*s  Survey  of  Cornwall. 
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CHAP,  of  all  English  mines  of  all  descriptions  in  the  seventeeth  cen* 
^y-  ,  tory.*  The  first  bed  of  rock  sajt  had  been  discovered  in 
Cheshire  not  long  after  the  Bestoration,  bnt  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  worked  till  mnch  later.  The  salt  which  wa& 
obtained  by  a  rude  process  from  brine  pits  was  held  in  no 
high  estimation.  The  pans  in  which  the  manofiM^tore  was 
carried  on  exhaled  a  snlphnrons  stench;  and,  when  the 
evaporation  was  complete,  the  substance  which  was  left  was 
scarcely  fit  to  be  used  with  food.  Physicians  attributed 
the  scorbutic  and  pulmonary  complaints  which  were  oommon 
among  the  English  to  this  unwholesome  condiment.  It  was 
therefore  seldom  used  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes ;  and 
there  was  a  regular  and  considerable  importation  from  France. 
At  present  our  springs  and  mines  not  only  supply  our  own 
immense  demand,  but  send  annually  more  than  seven  himdred 
millions  of  pounds  of  excellent  salt  to  foreign  countries.t 

Far  more  important  has  been  the  improvement  of  our  iron 
works.  Such  works  had  long  existed  in  our  island,  but  had 
not  prospered,  and  had  been  regarded  with  no  &vourable  eye 
by  the  government  and  by  the  public.  It  was  not  then  the 
practice  to  employ  coal  for  smelting  the  ore ;  and  the  rapid 
consumption  of  wood  excited  the  alarm  of  politicians.  As  earl^ 
as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  had  been  loud  complaints  that 
whole  forests  were  cut  down  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the 
furnaces ;  and  the  Parliament  had  interfered  to  prohibit  the 
manufacturers  from  burning  timber.  The  manufacture  con- 
sequently languished.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  great  part  of  the  iron  which  was  used  in  this 
country  was  imported  from  abroad ;  and  the  whole  quantity 
cast  here  annually  seems  not  to  have  exceeded  ten  thousand 
tons. .  At  present  the  trade  is  thought  to  be  in  a  depressed 
state  if  less  than  a  million  of  tons  are  produced  in  a  year.{ 

One  mineral,  perhaps  more  important  than  iron  itself,  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned.  Ck>aJ,  though  very  little  used  in  any 
species  of  manufacture,  was  already  the  ordinary  friel  in 
some  districts  which  were  fortunate  enough  to  possess  large 

»  Boplase^B  Natural  History  of  Com-  May  1674,  No.  166.  Feb.  168f. 
wall,    1768-     The  quantity  of  copper        J  Yarranton,  England's  ImproTemeut 

now  produced,  I  have  taken  from  par-  by  Sea  and  Land,  1677 ;  Porter^e  Pro- 

liamentaiy  returns.    Davenant,  in  1700,  gress  of  the  Nation.     See  also  a   re- 

eftimated  the  annual  produce  of  all  the  markably  perspicuous  history,  in  small 

mines  of  Eugland  at  between  seven  and  compass,  of  the  English  iron  works,  in 

eight  hundred  tliousand  pounds.  Hr.  M'Culloch's  Statistical  Accoont  of 

t  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  53.  the  British  Empire. 
Nov.  1669,  No.  66.  Dec.  1670,  No.  103. 
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beds,  and  in  the  capital,  which  could  easily  be  supplied  by     CHAP, 
water  carriage.    It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  at  least    _  ^^   ^ 
one  half  of  the  quantity  then  extracted  from  the  pits  was 
consnmed  in  London.     The  consumption  of  London  seemed 
to  the  writers  of  that  age  enormous^  and  was  often  mentioned 
by  them  as  a  proof  of  the  greatness  of  the  imperial  city. 
They  scarcely  hoped  to  be  believed  when  they  a£Srmed  that 
two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  chaldrons,  that  is  to  say, 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons,  were,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  brought  to  the 
Thames.     At  present  three  millions  and  a  half  of  tons  are 
required  yearly  by  the  metropolis;  and  the  whole  annual 
'  produce  cannot,  on  the  most  moderate  computation,  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  thirty  millions  of  tons.^ 

While  these  great  changes  have  been  in  progress,  the  rent  IncwM« 
of  land  has,  as  might  be  expected,  been  almost  constantly      '^     "" 
rising.  Li  some  disbdcts  it  has  multiplied  more  than  tenfold. 
Li  some  it  has  not'&ore  than  doubled.    It  has  probably,  on 
-  the  average,  quadrupled. 

Of  the  rent,  a  large  proportion  was  divided  among  the 
r    country  gentlemen,  a  class  of  persons  whose  position  and 
I   character  it  is  most  important  that  we  should  clearly  under- 
f    stand ;  for  by  their  influence  and  by  their  passions  the  fate 
of  the  nation  was,  at  several  important  conjunctures,  deter- 
mined* •  ^^ 
We  should  be  much  mistaken  if  we  pictured  to  ourselves  The  aran- 
>  the  squires  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  men  bearing  a  ^^    ** 

close  resemblance  to  their  descendants,  the  county  mem- 
1  bers  and  chairmen  of  quarter  sessions  with  whom  we  are 
1  familiar.  The  modem  country  gentleman  generally  receives 
a  liberal  education,  passes  from  a  distinguished  school  to  a 
distinguished  college,  and  has  ample  opportunity  to  be- 
come an  excellent  scholar.  He  has  generally  seen  some- 
thing of  foreign  countries.  A  considerable  part  of  his  life 
has  generally  been  passed  in  the  capital ;  and  the  refinements 
of  the  capital  follow  him  into  the  coimtry.  There  is  per- 
haps no  class  of  dwellings  so  pleasing  as  the  rural  seats  of 
the  English  gentry.  In  the  parks  and  pleasure  grounds, 
nature,  dressed  yet  not  disguised  by  art,  wears  her  most 

*  See  ChamberlayBe's  State  of  Eng-  tity  of  coal  brought  into  London  ap- 

land,  16S4,  1687;   Anglue  Metropolis,  peared,  bj  the  Parliamentaiy  retorns, 

1691;   M*Calloch*s  Statistical  Account  to  be  3,460,000  tons.  (184S.)    In  18^4 

of  the  British  Empire,  Part  III.  chap.  ii.  the  quantity  of  coal  brought  into  London 

(edition  of  1847).    In  1845  the  quan-  amounted  u>  4,378,000  tons.  (1857.) 
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CHAP,  alltiring  form.  In  the  buildings,  good  sense  and  good 
-  ^ ,  '  taste  combine  to  produce  a  happy  tmion  of  the  comfortable 
and  the  graceful.  The  pictures,  the  musical  instruments, 
the  library,  would  in  any  other  country  be  considered  as 
proving  the  owner  to  be  an  eminently  polished  and  accom* 
plished  man.  A  country  gentleman  who  witnessed  the 
Berolution  was  probably  in  receipt  of  about  a  fourth  part  of 
the  rent  which  his  acres  now  yield  to  his  posterity.  He  was, 
therefore,  as  compared  with  his  posterity,  a  poor  man,  and 
was  generally  xmder  the  necessity  of  residing,  with  little 
interruption,  on  his  estate.  To  tiuvel  on  the  Continent,  to 
maintain  an  establishment  in  London,  or  even  to  visit  Lon- 
don frequently,  were  pleasures  in  which  only  the  great  pro- 
prietors could  indulge.  It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that 
of  the  squires  whose  names  were  then  in  the  Commissions  of 
\  Peace  and  Lieutenancy  not  one  iajksgnty. went  to  towxLxmce 
in  five  years,  or  had  ever  in  his  life  wandered  so  far  as  Paris. 
Many  lords  of  manors  had  received  an  education  differing 
little  &om  that  of  their  menial  servants.  The  heir  of  an 
estate  often  passed  his  boyhood  and  youth  at  the  seat  of  his 
fiunily  with  no  better  tutors  than  gpxx>ms  and  gamekeepers, 
and  scarce  attained  learning  enough  to  sign  his  name  to  a 
Mittimus.  K  he  went  to  school  and  to  college,  he  generally 
returned  before  he  was  twenty  to  the  seclusion  of  the  old 
hidl,  and  there,  unless  his  mind  were  very  happily  constituted 
by  nature,  soon  forgot  his  academical  pursuits  in  rural  busi- 
ness and  pleasures.  His  chief  serious  employment  was  the 
q^re  of  his  property.  He  examined  samples  of  grain,  handled 
pigs,  and,  on  market  days,  made  bargains  over  a  tankard 
with  drovers  and  hop  merchants.  His  chief  pleasures  were 
commonly  derived  from  field  sports  and  fix>m  an  unrefined 
sensuality.  His  language  and  pronunciation  were  such  as 
we  should  now  expect  to  hear  only  from  the  most  ignorant 
clowns.  His  oaths,  coarse  jests,  and  scurrilous  terms  of 
abuse,  were  uttered  with  the  broadest  accent  of  his  province. 
It  was  easy  to  discern,  from  the  first  words  which  he  spoke, 
whether  he  came  from  Somersetshire  or  Yorkshire.  He 
troubled  himself  little  about  decorating  his  abode,  and,  if  he 
attempted  decoration,  seldom  produced  anything  but  defor- 
mity. The  litter  of  a  farmyard  gathered  xmder  the  windows 
of  his  bedchamber,  and  the  cabbages  and  gooseberry  bushes 
grew  close  to  his  hall  door.  His  table  was  loaded  witii  coarse 
plenty ;  and  guests  were  cordially  welcomed  to  it.     But^  as 
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he  habit  of  drmkmg  to  excess  wms  general  in  the  ch£«  to  CHAP« 
rhich  he  belonged,  and  as  his  fortune  did  not  enable  him  to  .  ^|^  _^ 
ntozicate  large  assemblies  daily  with  claret  or  canair^  stxong 
)eer  was  the  ordinair  bererage.  The  qnantitr  of  beer  con- 
mmed  in  those  days  was  indeed  enormons.  For  beer  then 
vas  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  not  only  all  that  beer 
low  is,  bnt  all  that  wine,  tea,  and  aident  spirits  now  ai^.  It 
was  only  at  great  houses,  or  on  great  occasions^  that  foreign 
drink  was  placed  on  the  board.  The  ladies  of  the  house, 
whose  business  it  had  commonly  been  to  cook  the  repasts  re- 
tired as  soon  as  the  dishes  had  been  dcTOured,  and  left  the 
^ntlemen  to  their  ale  and  tobacco.  The  coarse  jollity  of 
the  afternoon  was  oftien  prolonged  till  the  rereUers  were  laid 
under  the  table. 

It  was  Tery  seldom  t^t  the  conntry  gentleman  caught 
glimpses  of  the  great  world;  and  what  he  saw  of  it  tended 
rather  to  confuse  than  to  enlighten  his  understanding.  His 
opinions  respecting  religion,  gOTemment,  foreign  countries 
and  former  times,  haying  been  derived,  not  from  study,  from 
observation,  or  from  oonversation  with  enlightened  com- 
panions, but  from  such  traditions  as  were  current  in  his  own 
small  circle,  were  the  opinions  of  a  child.  He  adhered  to 
them,  bowever,  with  the  obstiiuiicy-wliich  is  generally  found  in 
ighoraiit  men  accustomed  to  be  fed  with  flattery.  His  ani- 
mosities were  numerous  and  bitter.  He  hated  Frenchmen  and 
Italians,  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen,  Papists  and  Presbyte- 
rians, Independents  and  Baptists,  Quakers  and  Jews.  To- 
wards London  and  Londoners  he  felt  an  aversion  which  more 
than  once  produced  important  political  effects.  His  wife  and 
iaugbter  were  in  tastes  and  acquirements  below  a  house- 
keeper or  a  stillroom  maid  of  the  present  day.  They  stitched 
uid  spun,  brewed  gooseberry  wine,  cured  marigolds,  and 
Dfiade  the  crust  for  the  venison  pasty. 

From  this  description  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  Eng- 
lish esquire  of  tiie  seventeenth  centiuy  did  not  materially 
differ  from  a  rustic  miDer  or  alehouse  keeper  of  our  time. 
There  are,  however,  some  important  parts  of  his  character 
still  to  be  noted,  which  will  greatly  modify  this  estimate. 
Unlettered  as  he  was  and  xmpolished,  he  was  still  in  some 
most  important  points  a  gentleman.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
proud  and  powerftil  aristooiraQy,  and  was  distinguished  by 
many  both  of  the  good  and  of  the  bad  qualities  which  belong 
to  aristocrats.     His  fiamily  pride  was  beyond  that  of  a  Talbot 
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CHAP,  or  a  Howard.  He  knew  the  genealogies  and  coate  of  arms  o| 
^^  all  hifl  neighbours,  and  could  tell  which  of  them  had  assumed 
supporters  without  any  right,  and  which  of  them  were  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  greatgrandsons  of  aldermen.  He  was  a 
magistmte^  and,  as  such,  administered  gratuitously  to  those 
who  dwelt  around  him  a  rude  patriarchal  justice,  which,  in 
spite  of  innumerable  blunders  and  of  occasional  acts  ol 
tyranny,  was  yet  better  than  no  justice  at  all.  He  was  an 
officer  of  the  trainbands ;  and  his  military  dignity,  though  i| 
might  move  the  mirth  of  gallants  who  had  serred  a  campaign 
in  Flanders,  raised  his  character  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the 
eyes  of  his  neighbours.  Nor  indeed  was  his  soldiership  justly 
a  subject  of  derision.  In  every  county  there  were  elderly 
gentlemen  who  had  seen  service  which  was  no  child's  play. 
One  had  been  knighted  by  Charles  the  First,  after  the  battle 
of  Edgehill.  Another  still  wore  a  patch  over  the  scar  which 
he  had  received  at  Naseby.  A  third  had  defended  his  old 
house  till  Fairfax  had  blown  in  the  door  With  a  petard.  The 
presence  of  these  old  Cavaliers,  with  their  old  swords  and 
holsters,  and  with  their  old  stories  about  Goring  and  Luns- 
ford,  gave  to  the  musters  of  militia  an  earnest  and  warlike 
aspect  which  would  otherwise  have  been  wanting.  Even  those 
country  gentlemen  who  were  too  young  to  have  themselves 
exchanged  blows  with  the  cuirassiers  of  the  Parliament  had, 
from  childhood,  been  surrounded  by  the  traces  of  recent  war, 
and  fed  with  stories  of  the  martial  exploits  of  their  fiithers 
and  uncles.  Thus  the  character  of  the  English  esquire  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  compounded  of  two  elements  which 
we  seldom  or  never  find  united.  His  ignorance  and  xmcouth- 
ness,  his  low  tastes  and  gross  phrases,  woidd,  in  our  time,  be 
considered  as  indicating  a  nature  and  a  breeding  thoroughly 
plebeian.  Yet  he  was  essentially  a  patrician,  and  had,  in 
large  measure,  both  the  virtues  and  the  vices  which  flourish 
among  men  set  from  their  birth  in  high  place,  and  used  to 
respect  themselves  and  to  be  respected  by  others.  It  is  not 
easy  for  a  generation  accustomed  to  find  chivalrous  senti- 
ments only  in  company  with  liberal  studies  and  polished  man- 
ners to  image  to  itself  a  man  with  the  deportment,  the  voca- 
bulary, and  the  accent  of  a  carter,  yet  punctilious  on  matters 
of  genealogy  and  precedence,  and  ready  to  risk  his  life  rather 
than  see  a  stain  cast  on  the  honour  of  his  house.  It  is  how- 
ever only  by  thus  joining  together  things  seldom  or  nevei 
found  together  in  our  own  experience,  that  we  can  form  a  just 
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ISdea  of  thai  rustic  aristocracy  which  constituted  the  main     CHAP. 
Iiliengih  of  the  armies  of  Charles  the  First,  and  which  long       ^   . 
Ifnpported,  with  strange  fidelity,  the  interest  of  his  descend- 
■ants. 

4   The  gross,  nnedncated,  nntrayeUed  conntrj  gentleman  was  — 
-ynwiTnATily  ft  Trny ;  but,  thongh  dcTotedly  attached  to  heredi- 
."^iary  monarchy,  he  had  no  partiality  for  courtiers  and  minis- 
jters.     He  thought,  not  without  reason,  that  Whitehall  was 
jfiBed  with  the  most  corrupt  of  mankind,  and  that  of  the  great 
jsoms  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  voted  to  the  crown 
elmce  the  Bestoration  part  had  been  embezzled  by  cunning 
'  j)oliticians,  and  jMurt  squandered  on  buffoons  and  foreign  cour- 
'/tesans.     His  stout  English  heart  swelled  with  indignation  at 
I  the  thought  that  the  gOTcmment  of  his  country  should  be 
subject  to  French  dictation.     Being  himself  generally  an  old 
Cavalier,  or  the  son  of  an  old  Cavalier,  he  reflected  with  bitter 
resentment  on  the  ingratitude  with  which  the  Stuarts  had 
requited  their  best  fiKends.     Those  who  heard  him  grumble 
ikt  the  neglect  with  which  he  was  treated,  and  at  the  pro- 
fusion with  which  wealth  was  lavished  on  the  bastards  of 
l^ell  Gwynn  and  Madam  Carwell^  would  have  supposed  him 
ripe  for  rebellion.     But  all  this  ill  humour  lasted  only  till  the 
throne  was  really  in  danger.     It  was  precisely  when  those 
whom  the  sovereign  had  loaded  with  wealth  and  honours 
RTirn.Ti1r  fix)m  his  side  that  the  country  gentlemen,  so  enirly  and 
mutinous  in  the  season  of  his  prosperity,  rallied  round  him 
■in  a  body.    Thus,  after  murmuring  twenty  years  at  the  mis- 
govemment  of  Charles  the  Second,  they  came  to  his  rescue 
in  his  extremity,  when  his  own  Secretaries  of  State  and  the 
Lords  of  his  own  Treasury  had  deserted  him,  and  enabled 
him  to  gain  a  complete  victory  over  the  opposition ;  nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  they  would  have  shown  equal  loyalty 
I  to  his  brother  James,  if  James  would,  even  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, have  refrained  fix>m  outraging  tiieir  strongest  feeling. 
For  there  was  one  institution,  and  one  only,  which  they 
J  prized  even  more  than  hereditary  monarchy ;   and  that  insti- 
tution was  the  Church  of  England.     Their  love  of  the  Church 
was  not,  indeed,  the  effect  of  study  or  meditation.     Few 
among  them  could  have  given  any  reason,  drawn  from  Scrip- 
ture or  ecclesiastical  history,  for  adhering  to  her  doctrines, 
her  ritual,  and  her  polity ;    nor  were  they,  as  a  class,  by  any 
means  strict  observers  of  that  code  of  morality  which  is  com- 
'  mon  to  all  Christian  sects.     But  the  experience  of  mAij  ages     ^ 
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CHAP,     proves  that  men  may  be  ready  to  fight  to  the  death,  and  t 
^    ^^    .  persecute  without  pity,  for  a  religion  whose  creed  they  do  no 

understand,  and  whose  precepts  they  habitually  disobey.^ 
The  The  rural  clergy  were  even  more  vehement  in  Toryism  thai 

*'*^'  the  rural  gentry,  and  were  a  class  scarcely  less  important  I 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  individual  clergyman,  a 
compared  with  the  individual  gentleman,  then  ranked  mnc! 
""^  lower  than  in  our  days.  The  main  support  of  the  Chnrc 
vms  derived  from  the  tithe ;  and  the  tithe  bore  to  the  rent 
much  smaller  ratio  than  at  present.  King  estimated  tb 
whole  income  of  the  parochial  and  collegiate  clergy  at  onl 
four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  iiyieaj:;  Davenai 
at  only  five  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  a  year.  It  i 
certainly  now  more  than  seven  times  as  great  as  the  large 
of  these  two  sums.  The  average  rent  of  the  land  has  not,  ac 
cording  to  any  estimate,  increased  proportionally.  It  folloit 
that  the  rectors  and  vicars  must  have  been,  as  compared  wit 
the  neighbouring  knights  and  squires,  much  poorer  in  tL 
seventeenth  than  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  place  of  the  clergyman  in  society  had  been  complete! 
changed  by  the  Eeformation.  Before  that  event,  ecclesiastic 
had  formed  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  had,  i 
wealth  and  splendour,  equalled,  and  sometimes  outshone,  tb 
greatest  of  the  temporal  barons,  and  had  generally  held  tb 
highest  civil  offices.  Many  of  ihe  Treasmrers,  and  almost  a 
the  Chancellors  of  the  Plantagenets  were  Bishops.  Tfa 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  and  the  Master  of  the  Eoll 
were  ordinarily  churchmen.  Churchmen  transacted  the  mos 
important  diplomatic  business.  Indeed,  all  that  large  portio 
of  the  administration  which  rude  and  warlike  nobles  wei 
incompetent  to  conduct  was  considered  as  esp^ially  belong 
ing  to  divines.  Men,  therefore,  who  were  averse  to  the  lii 
of  camps,  and  who  were,  at  the  same  time,  desirous  to  rise  i 
the  state,  conmionly  received  the  tonsure.  Among  them  war 
sons  of  aU  the  most  illustrious  families,  and  near  kinsmen  c 
the  throne.  Scroops  and  Nevilles,  Bourchiers,  Staffords,  ani 
Poles.  To  the  religious  houses  belonged  the  rents  of  im 
mense  domains,  and  all  that  large  portion  of  the  tithe  whie' 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  laymen.     Down  to  the  middle  of  th 

*  My  notion  of  the  country  gentle-  description  to  the  judgment  of  thos 

man  of   the  seventeenth  century  has  who  have  studied  the  ^story  and  tl 

been  derived  from  sources  too  numerous  lighter  literature  of  that  age. 
to  be  recapitulated.     I  must  le^ivc  my 
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reign  of  lisaarj  the  Eighth,  therefore,  no  Hne  of  life  was  80     CHAF. 
attriMtiye  to  amhitioiis  and  coTetons  natures  as  the  priesthood.  ~  ^   ^ 
Then  came  a  violent  revohition.     The  abolition  of  the  mon- 
asteries deparired  the  Chnrch  at  once  of  the  greater  part  of 
her  wealth,  and  of  her  predominance  in  the  Upper  House  of 
Parliament.    There  was  no  longer  an  Abbot  of  Glastonbury 
or  an  Abbot  of  Beading  seated  among  the  peers^  and  pos- 
sessed of  rerennes  equal  to  those  of  a  powerful  EarL     The 
princely  splendour  of  William  of  Wykeham  and  of  William 
of  Waynflete  had  disappeared.    The  scarlet  hat  of  the  Car- 
dinal, the  aihrer  cross  of  the  Legate,  were  no  more.     The 
clergy  had  also  lost  the  ascendency  which  is  the  natural  re- 
ward of  superior  mental  cultiTation.    Once  the  circumstance 
that  a  man  could  read  had  raised  a  presumption  that  he  was 
in  orders.     But,  in  an  age  which  produced  such  laymen  as 
William  Cecil  and    Nicholas  Bacon,  Boger  Ascluun  and 
Thomas  Smitii,  Walter  Mildmay  and  Francis  Walsingham, 
there  was  no  reason  for  calling  away  prelates  from  their  dio- 
ceses to  negotiate  treaties,  to  superintend  the  finances,  or  to 
administer  justice.     The  spiritual  character  not  only  ceased 
to  be  a  qualification  for  high  civil  office,  but  began  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  disqualification.     Those  worldly  motives,  there- 
fore, which  had  formerly  induced  so  many  able,  aspiring,  and 
high  bom  youths  to  assume  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  ceased 
to  operate.    Not  one  parish  in  two  hundred  then  afforded 
what  a  man  of  fiamily  considered  as  a  maintenance.     There 
were  still  indeed  prises  in  the  Church :  but  they  were  few ; 
and  even  the  highest  y^erejgiQjmf  when  compared  with  the 
glory  which  had  once  surroxmded  the  princes  of  the  hierarchy. 
The  state  kept  by  Parker  and  Grindal  seemed  beggarly  to 
those  who  remembered  the  imperial  pomp  of  Wolsey,  his 
palaces,  which  had  become  the  favourite  abodes  of  royalty, 
Whitehall  and  Hampton  Court,  the  three  sumptuous  tables 
daily  spread  in  his  refectory,  the  forty-four  gorgeous  copes 
in  his  chapel,  his  running  footmen  in  rich  liveries,  and  his 
body  guards  with  gilded  poleaxes.    Thus  the  sacerdotal  office 
lost  its  attraction  for  the  higher  classes.    During  the  century 
which  followed  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  scarce  a  single 
person  of  noble  descent  took  orders.     At  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  two  sons  of  peers  were  Bishops ; 
f  3ixr  or  five  sons  of  peers  were  priests,  and  held  valuable  pre- 
nnent:  but  these  rare  exceptions  did  not  take  away  the 
*oach  which  lay  on  the  body.     The  clergy  were  regarded 
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CHAP,  as,  CD  the  whole,  a  plebeian  dass.^  And,  indeed,  for  one 
.  ^  ,  who  made  the  figure  of  a  gentleman,  ten  were  mere  menial 
serTants.  A  large  proportion  of  those  divines  who  had  no 
benefices,  or  whose  benefices  were  too  small  to  afford  a  com- 
fortable revenue,  lived  in  the  houses  of  laymen.  It  had  long 
been  evident  that  this  practice  tended  to  degrade  the  priestly 
character.  Laud  had  exerted  himself  to  effect  a  change; 
and  Charles  the  First  had  repeatedly  issued  positive  orders 
that  none  but  men  of  high  rank  should  presume  to  keep  do- 
mestic chaplains.f  But  these  injunctions  had  become  obso- 
lete. Indeed,  during  the  domination  of  the  Puritans,  many 
of  the  ejected  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  could 
obtain  bread  and  shelter  only  by  attaching  themselves  to  the 
households  of  royalist  gentlemen ;  and  the  habits  which  had 
been  formed  in  ijiose  times  of  trouble  continued  long  after 
the  reestablish  ment  of  monarchy  and  episcopacy.  In  the 
mansions  of  men  of  liberal  sentiments  and  cultivated  under- 
standings, the  chaplain  was  doubtless  treated  with  urbanity 
and  kindness.  His  conversation,  his  literary  assistance,  his 
spiritual  advice,  were  considered  as  an  ample  return  for  his 
food,  his  lodging,  and  his  stipend.  But  this  was  not  the 
general  feeling  of  the  coimtry  gentlemen.  The  coarse  and 
ignorant  squire,  who  thought  that  it  belonged  to  his  dignity 
to  have  grace  said  every  day  at  his  table  by  an  ecclesiastic 
in  full  canonicals,  found  means  to  reconcile  dignily  with 
economy.  A  young  Levite — such  was  the  phrase  llien  in 
use — ^might  be  had  for  his  board,  a  small  garret,  and  ten 
pounds  a  year,  and  might  not  only  perform  his  own  profes- 
sional ftmctions,  might  not  only  be  the  most  patient  of  butts 
and  of  listeners,  might  not  only  be  always  ready  in  fine  wea- 
ther for  bowls,  and  in  rainy  weather  for  shovelboard,  but 
might  also  save  the  expense  of  a  gardener,  or  of  a  groom. 
Sometimes  the  reverend  man  nailed  up  the  apricots;  and 
sometimes  he  curried  the  coach  horses.  He  cast  np  the 
farrier's  bills.  He  walked  ten  miles  with  a  message  or  a 
parcel.  He  was  permitted  to  dine  with  the  £Eunily ;  but  he 
was  Expected  to  content  himself  with  the  plainest  fare.     He 

*  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  great  found  their  ^my  back  into  the  Church, 

increase  in  the  value  of  benefices  pro-  I  only  wonder  ihcj  hare  been  so  long 

duced  a  change.    The  younger  sons  of  about  it.    But  be  assured  that  nothing 

the  nobility  were  allured  back  to  the  but  a  new  religious  rerolution,  to  sweep 

clerical  profession.  Warburton  in  a  letter  away  the  fragments    that    Heniy  tht 

to  Hura»  dated  the  5th  of  July  1752,  Eighth  left  after  banqueting  his  oonr- 

mentions  this  change,  which  was  then  tiers,  will  drire  them  out  again." 
rtcenL    "  Our  grandees  have  at  last        f  See  Heylin's  Cyprianuj  Anglicutf 
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might  fill  himself  with  the  corned  beef  and  the  carrots :  but,     CHAP, 
as  soon  as  the  tarts  and  cheesecakes  made  their  appearance,  .    ^  ^ 
he  quitted  his  seat,  and  stood  aloof  till  he  was  summoned 
to  return  thanks  for  the  repast,  i&rom  a  great  part  of  which 
he  had  been  excluded.* 

Perhaps,  after  some  years  of  service,  he  was  presented  to  a 
living  sufficient  to  support  him :  but  he  often  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  purchase  his  preferment  by  a  species  of  Simony, 
which  furnished  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  pleasantry  to 
three  or  four  generations  of  scoflFers.  With  his  cur^  he  was 
expected  to  take  a  wife.  The  wife  had  ordinarily  been  in  the 
patron's  service ;  and  it  was  well  if  she  was  not  suspected  of 
standing  too  high  in  the  patron's  favour.  Indeed,  the  nature 
of  the  matrimonial  connections  which  the  clergymen  of  that 
age  were  in  the  habit  of  forming  is  the  most  certain  indica- 
tion of  the  place  which  the  order  held  in  the  social  system. 
kn  Oxonian,  writing  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Second,  complained  bitterly,  not  only  that  the  country 
ittomey  and  the  country  apothecary  looked  down  with  dis- 
iain  on  the  country  clergyman,  but  that  one  of  the  lessons 
most  earnestly  inculcated  on  every  girl  of  honourable  family 
was  to  give  no  encouragement  to  a  lover  in  orders,  and  that, 
if  any  young  lady  forgot  this  precept,  she  was  almost  as 
much  disgraced  as  by  an  illicit  amour.f  Clarendon,  who 
assuredly  bore  no  ill  will  to  the  priesthood,  mentions  it  as  a 
sign  of  the  conftision  of  ranks  which  the  great  rebellion  had 
produced,  that  some  damsels  of  noble  families  had  bestowed 
themselves  on  divines.  :t  A  waiting  woman  was  generally 
considered  as  the  most  suitable  helpmate  for  a  parson. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  as  head  of  the  Church,  had  given  what 
seemed  to  be  a  formal  sanction  to  this  prejudice,  by  issuing 
special  orders  that  no  clergyman  should  presume  to  espouse 
a  servant  girl,  without  the  consent  of  the  master  or  mistress.  § 

*  Eachard,  Caasefl  of  the  Contempt  pneceptum,    ne    xnodestise    naufragium 

oftheCleicy;  Oldhun,  Satire  addressed  fadant,   aut,  (quod  idem  auribus  tarn 

to  a  Friena  about  to  leare  the  UniTcr-  delicatulis  sonat,)  ne  derico  se  nuptas 

Bity ;  Tatler,  266,  258.    That  the  En^-  dari  patiantur." — Angli©  Notitia,  by  T. 

lish  deivy  were  a  lowborn  dasa,   is  Wood,  of  New  College,  Oxford,  1686. 

remarkea  in  the  Travela  of  the  Grand  %  Clarendon*8  Life,ii.  21. 

Buke  Cosmo,  Appendix  A.  §  See    the    Injunctions  of  1569,  in 

t  "A  cauaidico,  medioastro,  ipsaque  Bishop  SparroVs  Collection.    Jeremy 

artificum  farragine,  ecdesise  rector  aut  Collier,  in  his  Essay  on  Pride,  speaks 

vicarius    contemnitor   et    fit  ludibrio.  of  this  ii^'unction  with  a  bittemegs which 

Gentis  et  familise  nitor  sacris  ordinibus  proves  that  his  own  pride  had  not  been 

I  pollutus  censetor :  fceminisque  natalitio  effectually  tamed, 
ioiignibus    unicum    inculcatur    siepius 
VOL.  I.                                                8 
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KT«ml  gvneimtioiis  accordingly  the  relation  betwe< 

;  nifed  handmaideDS  wms  a  theme  for  endless  jest;  n 

it  le  easj  to  find,  in  the  comedy  of  the  seventeeir 

.  a  sn^  instance  at  a  clergyman  who  wins  a  spon 

afeov^  i2ke  nnk  of  a  cook.*    Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Geor] 

ike  Seecoi.  the  keenest  of  aU  observers  of  life  and  manna 

kiswlf  a  pnest«  lemarked  that,  in  a  great  household,  tl 

■"^"^r^^  wa<  the  lesomre  of  a  lady^s  maid  whose  charact 

kfei  fe«em  blown  upon,  and  who  was  therefore  forced  to  gi 

«p  iMTf^ft  of  catching  the  8teward.t 

Im  jeiMial  the  dirine  who  quitted  his  chaplainship  foi 

aiftd  a  wi£e  fi»md  that  he  had  only  exchanged  oi 

of  luxations  for  another.     Hardly  one  living  in  fif 

wiififci  the  incomliieiit  to  bring  np  a  fisunily  comfortably,   j 

ckiUnni  mnhiplkd  and  grew,  the  household  of  the  pri€ 

Wcaae  moi>^  and  move  beggarly.    Holes  appeared  more  ai 

■M!^  I^ainly  in  the  thatch  of  his  parsonage  and  in  his  sing 

M<k.    OfWn  it  was  only  by  toiling  on  his  glebe,  by  feedii 

.  and  by  loadiog  dnngcaits,  that  he  could  obtain  dai 

r  did  his  utmost  exertions  always  prevent  the  bailii 

firaia  taking  his  conooidance  and  his  inkstand  in  executio 

It  was  a  white  day  on  which  he  was  admitted  into  the  kitch 

of  a  gKM  hoQse,  and  regaled  by  the  servants  with  cold  me 

and  ale«     His  chiidn^n  wore  brought  up  like  the  children 

the  neighlvuring  peasantry.     His  boys  followed  the  ploug] 

and  hb  girls  went  out  to  service.^    Study  he  found  impossibl 

&Y  the  adTv>wsi]«i  of  his  living  would  hardly  have  sold  for 

sum  sufficient  to  purchase  a  good  theological  library ;  and  1 

might  be  considoKd  as  unusually  lucky  if  he  had  ten  or  twet 

dogeared  w^hunes  among  the  pots  and  pans  on  his  shelve 

Even  a  keen  and  strong  intellect  might  be  expected  to  rust : 

so  unfavourable  a  situation. 

Assuredly  there  was  at  that  time  no  lack  in  the  Englif 
Chuivh  of  ministers  distinguished  by  abilities  and  leamin 

*  Rover   and   Abigail  in  ¥l«tdiw*t  the  sempstrees  of  the  next  town.** 
SkxmAti  Lftdr.  Bull  and  the  Xnne  in        X  Eren  in  Tom  Jones,  published  t 

yanbrwh^s  ^«lapse,  ^mirk  and  Susan  gnierations    later,    Mrs.  Seagrim,    1 

in  Sha«iv«irs  Lancashire  Withes,  are  vife  of  a  gamekeeper,  and  Mrs.  Honoi 

instances.^  a  waitingwoman,  boast  of  their  desa 

t  Swift  s  DireetioBS  to  Servants.     In  from  cleisrmen.     "It  is  to  be  hopet 

8wift*s  Remarks  on  the  Clerical  Resi-  says  Reldmg,  "  such  instances  will 

deuce  Bill,  he  deacribea  the  fiunihr  of  an  future   ages,  when   scHne  proTinon 

£Bglish  Ticar  thus :  — «  His  wife  is  little  made  for  the  ^milies  of  tiie  inferi 

bettfr  than  a  Qoodj,  in  her  birth,  educa-  clex^,  appear  stranger  than  thej  c 

tixm^  or  dress. His  daughters  shall  be  £ought  at  present" 

gotoserrice,  or  be  sent  apprentice  to 


/ 
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Bat  it  is  to  be  obeerred  that  these  ministeis  were  not  scat-  CRAP, 
tered  among  the  roial  population.  They  were  brought  to-  .  ^  - 
gether  at  a  few  places  where  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge 
were  abundant,  and  where  the  opportunities  of  Tigi>n>us  in- 
teUectual  exercise  were  frequent.'"'  At  such  places  were  to  be 
found  divines  qualified  bj  parts,  bj  eloquence,  by  wide  know- 
ledge of  literature,  of  science,  and  of  Ufe,  to  defend  their 
Church  Tictoriously  against  heretics  and  sceptics,  to  command 
the  attention  of  firivolous  and  worldly  congregations,  to  guide 
the  deliberations  of  senates,  and  to  make  religion  respectable, 
eyen  in  the  most  dissolute  of  courts.  Some  laboured  to  fathom 
the  abysses  of  metaphysical  theology :  some  were  deeply  versed 
in  biblical  criticism;  and  some  threw  light  on  the  darkest 
parts  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Some  proved  themselves  con- 
summate masters  of  logic.  Some  cultivated  rhetoric  with 
such  assiduity  and  success  that  their  discourses  are  still  justly 
valued  as  models  of  style.  These  eminent  men  were  to  be 
found,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  at  the  TTniversities, 
'  at  the  great  Cathe^-als,  or  in  the  capital  Barrow  had  lately 
died  at  Cambridge;  and  Pearson  had  gone  thence  to  the 
episcopal  bench.  Cudworth  and  Henry  More  were  still  living 
there.  South  and  Pococke,  Jane  and  Aldrich,  were  at  Oxford, 
Prideaux  vms  in  the  close  of  Norwich,  and  Whitby  in  the  close 
of  Salisbury.  But  it  was  chiefly  by  the  London  clergy,  who 
were  always  spoken  of  as  a  class  apart,  Hiat  the  fame  of  their 
profession  for  learning  and  eloquence  was  upheld.  The  prin- 
^  dpal  pulpits  of  the  metropolis  were  occupied  about  this  time 
by  a  crowd  of  distinguished  men,  from  among  whom  was 
^  selected  a  large  proportion  of  the  rulers  of  the  Church.  Sher- 
lock preached  at  the  Temple,  Tillotson  at  Lincoln's  Lin,  Wake 
and  Jeremy  Collier  at  Gray's  Lm,  Burnet  at  the  Bolls,  Stil- 
lingfleet  at  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  Patrick  at  Saint  Paul's  in 
Covent  Garden,  Fowler  at  Saint  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  Sharp 
at  Saint  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  Tenison  at  Saint  Martin's,  Sprat 
at  Saint  Margaret's,  Beveridge  at  Saint  Peter's  in  Comhill. 
Of  these  twelve  men,  all  of  high  note  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
ten  became  Bishops,  and  four  Archbishops.  Meanwhile 
almost  the  only  important  theological  works  which  came 
forth  from  a  rural  parsonage  were  those  ^  of  (Jeorge  Bull, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Saint  David's ;  and  Bull  never  would 

*  Thia  distmctkm  between  ooantrj    obserred  by  ererr  person  who  has  ttadied 
lefgj  and    town    deisj  it    strongly    theeedesiMticalhistorjof  thatage. 
marked  by  Eachard,  and  cannot  bnt  be 

s2 
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.  CHAP,     have  produced  those  works,  had  he  not  inherited  an  estate,  bj 

^    ™'    .  the  sale  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  collect  a  library,  such  u 

probably  no  other  country  clergyman  in  England  possessed.* 

Thus  the  Anglican  priesthood  was  divided  intoj 
which,  in  acquirements,  in  manners,  and  in  ^sodiai^positioa 
differed  widely  from  each  other.  6ne  section,  trained  foi 
cities  and  courts,  comprised  men  fammarvith  all  ancient  and 
modem  learning ;  men  able  to  encoimter  Hobbes  or  Bossuel 
at  all  the  weapons  of  controversy ;  men  who  could,  in  theii 
sermons,  set  forth  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  Christianit} 
with  such  justness  of  thought,  and  such  energy  of  language, 
that  the  indolent  Charles  roused  himself  to  listen,  and  the 
fastidious  Buckingham  forgot  to  sneer ;  men  whose  address, 
politeness,  and  knowledge  of  the  world  qualified  them  to 
manage  the  consciences  of  the  wealthy  and  noble ;  men  with 
whom  Halifax  loved  to  discuss  the  interests  of  empires,  and 
from  whom  Dryden  was  not  ashamed  to  own  that  he  had 
learned  to  write.f  ^Sas^ibfiE-^ection  was  destined  to  ruder 
and  humbler  service.  It  was  dispSirsed  over  the  country,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  persons  not  at  all  wealthier,  and  not  much 
more  refined,  than  small  farmers  or  upper  servants.  Yet  it 
was  in  these  rustic  priests,  who  derived  but  a  scanty  subsis- 
tence fix>m  their  tithe  sheaves  and  tithe  pigs,  and  who  had 
not  the  smallest  chance  of  ever  attaining  high  professional 
honours,  that  the  professional  spirit  was  strongest.  Among 
those  divines  who  were  the  boast  of  the  Universities  and  the 
delight  of  the  capital,  and  who  had  attained,  or  might  reason- 
ably expect  to  attain,  opulence  and  lordly  rank,  a  party,  re- 
spectable in  numbers,  and  more  respectable  in  character,  leaned 
towards  constitutional  principles  of  government,  lived  on 
friendly  terms  with  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Bap- 
tists, would  gladly  have  seen  a  frill  toleration  granted  to  all 
Protestant  sects,  and  would  even  have  consented  to  make 
alterations  in  the  Liturgy,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating 
honest  and  candid  Nonconformists.  But  such  latitudina- 
rianism  was  held  in  horror  by  the  country  parson.  He  took, 
indeed,  more  pride  in  his  ragged  gown  than  his  superiors  ii 
their  lawn  auc'  their  scarlet  hoods.     The  very  consciousnesc 

*  Nelson's  Life  of  Bull.    As  to  the  (Diyden)  own  withpleasore,  that  if  hi 

extreme  difficulty  which    the    country  had  any  talent  for  English  prose  it  wmi 

dergy  found  in  procuring  books,  see  the  owing  to  his  having  often  read  the  writ 

life  of  Thomas  Bray,  the  founder  of  ings  of  the  great  .^^chbishop  Tillotaon." 

the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  — Congrev&s  Dedication   of   Dryden*! 

OospeL  Pkys. 

f  "  I    have   frequently   heard   him 
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khat  there  was  Kttle  in  his  worldly  circumstances  to  distin-  CHAP. 
y;mab.  Iiitti  from  the  villagers  to  whom  he  preached  led  him  to  ^  ^/'  ^ 
iold  immoderately  high  the  dignity  of  that  sacerdotal  office 
p^hich  was  his  single  title  to  reverence.  Having  lived  in  se- 
clusion, and  having  had  little  opportunity  of  correcting  his . 
opinions  by  reading  or  conversation,  he  held  and  taught  the  j 
ioctrines  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right,  of  passive  obedience, ! 
Mid  of  non-resistance,  in  all  their  crude  absurdity.  Having 
been  long  engaged  in  a  petty  war  against  the  neighbouring 
dissenters,  he  too  often  hated  them  for  the  wrong  which  he 
had  done  them,  and  found  no  fault  with  the  Five  Mile  Act 
and  the  Conventicle  Act,  except  that  those  odious  laws  had 
not  a  sharper  edge.  Whatever  influence  his  office  gave  him 
was  exerted  with  pgjat^ion^te  zeal  on  thn  Tory  nidr  j  and  that 
Influence  was  immense.  It  would  be  a  great  error  to  imagine^ 
because  the  country  rector  was  in  general  not  regarded  as  a 
gentleman,  because  he  could  not  dare  to  aspire  to  the  hand 
of  one  of  the  young  ladies  at  the  manor  house,  because  he 
was  not  asked  into  the  parlours  of  the  great,  but  was  left  to 
drink  and  smoke  with  grooms  and  butlers,  that  the  power  of 
the  clerical  body  was  smaller  than  at  present.  The  influence 
of  a  class  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  consideration 
which  the  members  of  that  class  enjoy  in  their  individual 
capacity.  A^CardjiiaJ  JA-^  much  more  exalted  personage  than 
a  b^ggingfriariiut  it  would  be  a  grievous  mistake  to  suppose  . 
fchat  the  College  of  Cardinals  has  exercised  a  greater  dominion  ' 
over  the  public  mind  of  Europe  than  the  Order  of  Saint 
Francis.  In  Ireland,  at  present,  a  peer  holds  a  far  higher 
station  in  society  than  a  Boman  Catholic  priest :  yet  there 
are  in  Mimster  and  Connaught  few  counties  where  a  combi- 
nation of  priests  would  not  carry  an  election  against  a  com- 
bination of  peers.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  pulpit  was 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  population  what  the  periodical  press 
now  is.  Scarce  any  of  the  clowns  who  came  to  the  parish 
church  ever  saw  a  Gazette  or  a  political  pamphlet.  Ill  in- 
formed as  their  spiritual  pastor  might  be,  he  was  yet  better 
informed  than  themselves :  he  had  every  week  an  opportunity 
of  haranguing  them ;  and  his  harangues  were  never  answered. 
At  every  important  conjuncture,  invectives  against  the  Whigs 
and  exhortations  to  obey  the  Lord's  anointed  resounded  at 
once  from  many  thousands  of  pulpits ;  and  the  effect  was 
formidable  indeed.  Of  all  the  causes  which,  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the   Oxford   Parliament,  produced  the  violent 
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CHAP,     reaction  against  the  Exclnsionists,  the  most  potent  seem 
M^       to  haTe  been  the  oratory  of  the  country  clergy. 


The  jeo-         The  power  which  the  oonntry  gentleman  and  the  countr 

■•"■y-  clergyman  exercised  in  the  roral  districts  was  in  som< 
measure  counterbalanced  by  the  power  of  the  yeomanry,  aj 
eminently  manly  and  truehearted  race.  The  petty  proprietor 
who  cultiTated  their  own  fields  with  their  own  hands,  an< 
enjoyed  a  modest  competence,  without  affecting  to  har 
scutcheons  and  crests,  or  aspiring  to  sit  on  the  bench  o 
justice,  then  formed  a  much  more  important  part  of  thi 
nation  than  at  present.  K  we  may  trust  the  best  statistica 
writers  of  that  age,  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  thou 
sand  proprietors,  who  with  their  fSunilies  must  have  made  ^ 
more  thaii  a  seventh  of  the  whole  population,  derived  thei 
subsistence  from  little  freehold  estates.  The  average  incom< 
of  these  small  landholders,  an  income  made  up  of  rent,  profit 
and  wages,  was  estimated  at  between  sixty  and  seventy 
pounds  a  year.  It  was  computed  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  tilled  their  own  land  was  greater  than  the  numbei 
of  those  who  &rmed  the  land  of  others.^  A  large  portion  o: 
the  yeomanry  had,  &om  the  time  of  the  Eeformation,  leanec 
towards  Puritanism,  had,  in  the  civil  war,  taken  the  side  oi 
the  Parliament,  had,  after  the  Restoration,  persisted  in  hear 
ing  Presbyterian  and  Independent  preachers,  had,  at  elections, 
strenuously  supported  the  Exclusionists,  and  had  continued 
even  after  the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House  plot  and  the  pro- 
scription of  the  Whig  leaders,  to  regard  Popery  and  arbitrary 
power  with  unmitigated  hostility. 

0*0^^  <^  Great  as  has  been  the  change  in  the  rural  life  of  England 
since  the  Revolution,  the  change  which  has  come  to  pass  in 
the  cities  is  still  more  amazing.  At  present  above  a  sixtli 
part  of  the  nation  is  crowded  into  provincial  towns  of  more 
than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  no  provincial  town  in  the  kingdom  contained 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants ;  and  only  four  provincial  towns 
contained  so  many  as  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

BriitdL  Next  to  the  capital,  but  next  at  an  immense  distance, 

stood  Bristol,  then  the  first  English  seaport,  and  Uorwichj 
then  the  first  English  manufacturing  town.  Both  have  since 
that  time  been  far  outstripped  by  younger  rivals ;  yet  both 
have  made  great  positive  advances.     The  population  of  Bris- 

*  I  haye  taken  Davenant^B  eBtimate,  which  is  a  little  lower  than  King*!. 

/ 
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tol  has  qnadrapled.     The  population  of  Norwich  has  more     CHAP, 
than  doublficL  .    ^^    . 

Pepys,  who  Tisited  Bristol  eight  years  after  the  Bestoration, 
was  stmck  by  the  splendour  of  the  city.  But  his  standard 
was  not  high ;  for  he  noted  down  as  a  wonder  the  circmn- 
stance  that,  in  Bristol,  a  man  might  look  round  him  and  see 
nothing  but  houses.  It  seems  that,  in  no  other  place  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  except  London,  did  the  buildings 
completely  shut  out  the  woods  and  fields.  Large  as  Bristol 
might  then  appear,  it  occupied  but  a  yery  small  portion  of 
the  area  on  which  it  now  stands.  A  few  churches  of  eminent 
beauty  rose  out  of  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes  built  upon 
vaults  of  no  great  solidity.  K  a  coach  or  a  cart  entered 
those  alleys,  there  was  danger  that  it  would  be  wedged 
between  the  houses,  and  danger  also  that  it  would  break  in 
the  cellars.  Goods  were  therefore  conyeyed  about  the  town 
almost  exclusively  in  trucks  drawn  by  doffl;  and  the  richest 
inhabitants  exhibited  their  wealth,  not  by  riding  in  gilded 

'  carriages,  but  by  walking  the  streets  with  trains  of  servants 
in  rich  liveries,  and  by  keeping  tables  loaded  with  good  cheer. 
The  pomp  of  the  christenings  and  burials  far  exceeded  what 
was  seen  at  any  other  place  in  England.  The  hospitality  of 
the  city  was  widely  renowned,  and  especially  the  collations 
with  which  the  sugar  refiners  regaled  their  visitors.  The 
repast  was  dressed  in  the  furnace,  and  was  accompanied  by 
a  rich  beverage  made  of  the  best  Spanish  wine,  and  cele- 
brated over  the  whole  kingdom  as  Bristol  milk.  This  luxury 
was  supported  by  a  thriving  trade  with  the  North  American 
plantations  and  vrith  the  West  Indies.  The  passion  for 
colonial  traffic  was  so  strong  that  there  was  scarcely  a  small 
shopkeeper  in  Bristol  who  had  not  a  venture  on  board  of 
some  ship  bound  for  Virginia  or  the  Antilles.  Some  of  these 
ventures  indeed  were  not  of  the  most  honourable  kind. 
There  was,  in  the  Transatlantic  possessions  of  the  crown,  a 
great  demand  for  labour ;  and  this  demand  viras  partiy  sup- 
plied by  a  system  of  crimping  and  kidnapping  at  the  prin- 
cipal Engli^  seaports.  Nowhere  was  this  system  in  such, 
active  and  extensive  operation  as  at  Bristol.  Even  the  first 
magistrates  of  that  city  were  not  ashamed  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  so  odions  a  commerce.  The  number  of  houses 
appears,  from  the  returns  of  the  hearth  money,  to  have  been 
in  the  year  1685,  just  five  thousand  three  hundred.  We  can 
hardly  suppose  the  number  of  persons  in  a  house  to  have 
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CHAP,  been  greater  than  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  in  the  city  of 
_  ,  -  London  we  learn  from  the  best  authority  that  there  were 
then  fifty-five  persons  to  ten  houses.  The  population  of 
Bristol  must  therefore  have  been  about  twenty-nine  thousand 
souls.* 
Norwich.  Norwich  was  the  capital  of  a  large  and  fruitful  province. 
It  was  the  residence  of  a  Bishop  and  of  a  Chapter.  It  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  chief  manufacture  of  the  realm.  Some  men 
distinguished  by  learning  and  science  had  recently  dwelt 
there ;  and  no  place  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  capital  and 
the  Universities,  had  more  attractions  for  the  curious.  The 
library,  the  museum,  the  aviary,  and  the  botanical  garden  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  were  thought  'ByT'elTows"  of  the  Boyal 
Society  well  worthy  of  a  long  pilgrimage.  Norwich  had 
also  a  court  in  miniature.  In  the  heart  of  the  city  stood  an 
old  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  said  to  be  tiie  largest 
town  house  in  the  kingdom  out  of  London.  In  this  mansion, 
to  which  were  annexed  a  tennis  court,  a  bowling  green,  and 
a  wilderness  stretching  along  the  banks  of  the  Wansum,  the 
noble  family  of  Howard  frequently  resided,  and  kept  a  state 
resembling  that,  of  petty  sovereigns.  Drink  was  served  to 
guests  in  goblets  of  pure  gold.  The  very  tongs  and  shovels 
were  of  silver.  Pictures  by  Italian  masters  adorned  the 
walls.  The  cabinets  were  filled  with  a  fiine  collection  of 
gems  purchased  by  tliat  Earl  of  Arundel  whose  marbles  are 
now  among  the  ornaments  of  Oxford.  Here,  in  the  year 
1671,  Charles  and  his  court  were  sxunptuously  entertained. 
Here,  too,  all  comers  were  annually  welcomed,  from  Christ- 
mas to  Twelfth  Night.  Ale  flowed  in  oceans  for  the  popu- 
lace. Tliree  coaches,  one  of  which  had  been  built  at  a  cost 
of  five  himdred  pounds  to  contain  fourteen  persons,  were  sent 
every  afternoon  roimd  the  city  to  bring  ladies  to  the  festi- 
vities ;  and  the  dances  were  always  followed  by  a  luxurious 
banquet.  When  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  came  to  Norwich,  he 
was  greeted  like  a  King  returning  to  his  capital.  The  bells 
of  the  Cathedral  and  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft  were  rung :  the 

♦Evelyn**   Diary,   June    27.    1664;  ping  for  which  Bristol  was  infamoua,  see 

Pepys*8  Diary,  June  13.   1668;    Roger  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  121.  216.,  and 

North's  Lives  of  Lord  Keeper  Guild-  the  harangue  of  Jeffreys  on  the  subject, 

ford,  and  of  Sir  Dudley  North ;  Pett/s  in  the  Impartial  History  of  his  Life  and 

Political    Arithmetic.       I    have    taken  Death,  printed  with  the  Bloody  Assizes. 

Potty's  facts,  but,  in  drawing  inferences  His  style  was,  as  usual,  coarse ;  but  I 

fh>m  them,  I  have  been  guide<1  by  King  cannot  reckon  the  reprimand  which  he 

and  Davenant,  who,  though   not  abler  gave  to  the  magistrates  of  Bristol  among 

men   than   he,    had   the   advantage   of  his  crimes, 
coming  after  him.     As  to  the  kidnap- 
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gTins  of  the  castle  were  fired ;  and  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen     CHAP, 
waited  on  their  illustrions  fellow  citizen  with  complimentary  ^_    ,   ,- 
addresses.     In  the  year  1693  the  population  of  Norwich  was 
found  by  actual  enimieration,  to  be  between  twenty-eight 
and  twenty-nine  thousand  souls.* 

Tar  below  Norwich,  but  still  high  in  dignity  and  impor- 
tance, were  some  other  ancient  capitals  of  shires.  In  that 
age  it  was  seldom  that  a  country  gentleman  went  up  with  his 
family  to  London.  The  county  town  wa&_  his.  metr.QpQliB. 
He  sometimes  made  it  his  residence  during  part  of  the  year. 
At  all  events,  he  was  often  attracted  thither  by  business  and 
pleasure,  by  assizes,  quarter  sessions,  elections,  musters  of 
militia,  festivals,  and  races.  There  were  the  halls  where  the 
judges,  robed  in  scarlet  and  escorted  by  javelins  and  trumpets, 
opened  the  King's  commission  twice  a  year.  There  were  the 
markets  at  which  the  com,  the  cattle,  the  wool,  and  the  hops 
of  the  surrounding  country  were  exposed  to  sale.  There 
were  the  great  fairs  to  which  merchants  came  down  from 
London,  and  where  the  rural  dealer  laid  in  his  annual  stores 
of  sugar,  stationery,  cutlery,  and  muslin.  There  were  the 
shops  at  which  the  best  families  of  the  neighbourhood  bought 
grocery  and  millinery.  Some  of  these  places  derived  dignity 
from  interesting  historical  recollections,  from  cathedrals  de- 
corated by  all  the  art  and  magnificence  of  the  middle  ages, 
from  palaces  where  a  long  succession  of  prelates  had  dwelt, 
from  closes  surrounded  by  the  venerable  abodes  of  deans  and 
canons,  and  from  casties  which  had  in  the  old  time  repelled 
the  Nevilles  or  de  Veres,  and  which  bore  more  recent  traces 
of  the  vengeance  of  Eupert  or  of  Cromwell. 

Conspicuous  amongst  these  interesting  cities  werei  York,  Othn 
the  capital  of  the  north,  and  Exeter^  the  capital  of  the  west,  country 
Neither  can  have  contained  much  more  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants.  Worcester,  the  queen  of  the  cider  land,  had 
but  eight  thousand ;  Nottingham  probably  as  many.  Glou- 
cester, renowned  for  that  resolute  defence  which  had  been 
fatal  to  Charles  the  First,  had  certainly  between  four  and  five 
thousand ;  Derby  not  quite  four  thousand.  Shrewsbury  was 
the  chief  place  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  district.  The 
Court  of  the  Marches  of  Wales  was  held  there.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  gentry  many  miles  round  the  Wrekin,  to  go  to 

♦  Fuller's  Worthies;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Blomefleld's  History  of  Norfolk ;  ^i»- 
Oct.  17.  1671 ;  Journal  of  T.  Browne,  tory  of  the  City  and  County  of  Norwich, 
BOD  of  Sir  Tl.on.^*  Browne,  Jan.  I66f ;     2  vols.  USB 
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ShrewmboxT  wm  to  go  totown^  The  provincial  wits  and 
imitated^  as  well  as  thej-  oonM,  the  ftshions  of  Saini 
Jameses  Fark,  in  the  walks  along  the  side  of  the  Seyem. 
The  inhabitanti  were  about  seren  thousand.* 

The  popidatkm  of  ereiy  one  of  these  places  has,  since  the 
BcToliitiao,  mnch  mare  than  doubled.  The  population  oi 
some  has  mnhiplied  sevenfold.  The  streets  have  been  ahnosi 
eatdniw  xebnilt.  9ate  has  sacoeeded  to  thatch,  and  brick  tc 
timber.  The  paTonents  and  the  lamps,  the  display  of  wealtli 
in  the  principal  shops,  and  the  Inxuiioos  neatness  of  the  dwel- 
Kiigs  oonqued  bj  the  gentry  would,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tniT*  have  seemed  miraculous.  Yet  is  the  relative  importance 
of  the  old  capitals  of  counties  by  no  means  what  it  was. 
Younger  towns,  towns  which  are  rarely  or  never  mentioned 
in  oar  early  history  and  which  sent  no  repr^entatives  to  om 
early  Fuiiaments,  have,  within  the  memory  of  persons  still 
living,  grown  to  a  gieatness  which  this  generation  contem- 
plates with  wonder  and  pride,  not  unaccompanied  by  awe  and 
'  anxiety. 

The  most  eminent  of  these  towns  were  indeed  known  in  the 
seventeenth  century  as  respectable  seats  of  industry.  Nav, 
their  n^id  progress  and  their  vast  opulence  were  then  some- 
times described  in  language  which  seems  ludicrous  to  a  maD 
who  has  seen  their  piesent  grandeur.  One  of  the  most  popu- 
lous and  ittoqperoas  among  them  was  Manchester.  Manchester 
had  been  required  by  the  Plrotector  to  send  one  representative 
to  lus  Firhament,  and  was  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second  as  a  busy  and  opulent  place.  Cotton 
had«  during  half  a  century,  been  brought  thither  from  Cyprus 
and  Smyrna;  but  the  manufacture  was  in  its  infancy.  Whitnej 
had  not  yet  taught  how  the  raw  material  might  be  famished 
in  quantities  almost  fabulous.  Arkwright  had  not  yet  taught 
how  it  might  be  worked  up  with  a  speed  and  precision  which 

*  Tb«  popnlatioQ  of  York  app«m,  from  the  number  of  hoiues  which  King 
fw>«i  tb<'  Tvtum  of  ba{>ci«ns  and  bortals,  found  in  the  returns  of  hearth  money, 
in  l>nike*»  Historr.  to  have  been  aboai  and  from  the  number  of  births  aud 
IX^HX)  in  17 SO.  ^«<er  had  only  17,000  burials  which  is  giren  in  Atkjns's  His- 
iuhaUtanta  in  1$01.  The  population  of  torj.  The  population  of  Derby  was 
Worcester' was  numbei^cd  just  before  the  401*0  in  1712.  See  WoUey's  MS.  His- 
sie^inllH^  Se<e Nash's  Uistonr of  Wor-  tonr,  quoted  in  Lyson*s  Magna  Britannia. 
c«>tftershire,  I  have  made  allowance  for  The  population  of  Shrewsbury  was  a» 
the  incr^se  which  must  be  supposed  to  certained,  in  1696,  by  actual  enumera- 
hare  taken  place  in  forty  years.  In  tion.  As  to  the  gaieties  of  Shrewsbury, 
1740.  the  population  of  Nottingham  was  see  Farquhar*s  Recruiting  Officer.  Far- 
found  «bT  enumeration,  to  be  just  10»000.  quhar's  description  is  Iwme  out  by  a 
SW  IVnng's  History.  The  population  ballad  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  of  whid: 
of  OkMic««ter  may  readily  be  inferred  the  burden  is  "*  Shrewsbury  for  me." 
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seem  magicaL  The  whole  annnal  import  did  not,  at  the  end  CHAP, 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  amount  to  two  millions  of  pounds,  _^^'  _- 
a  quantity  which  would  now  hardly  supply  the  demand  of 
forty-eight  hours.  That  wonderful  emporium,  which  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth  far  surpasses  capitals  so  much  renowned  as 
Berlin,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon,  was  then  a  mean  and  ill  built 
market  town,  containing  under  six  thousand  people.  It  then 
had  not  a  single  press.  It  now  supports  a  hundred  printing 
establishments.  It  then  had  not  a  single  coach.  It  now  sup- 
ports twenty  coachmakers.* 

Leeds  was  abeady  the  chief  seat  of  the  '^[^oollen  manufac-  Cwd«»- 
tures  ^"Yorkshire:  but  the  elderly  inhabitants  could  still 
remember  the  time  when  the  first  brick  house,  then  and  long 
after  called  the  Bed  House,  was  built.  They  boasted  loudly 
of  their  increasing  wealth,  and  of  the  immense  sales  of  cloth 
which  took  place  in  the  open  air  on  the  bridge.  Hundreds, 
nay  thousands  of  pounds,  had  been  paid  down  in  the  course 
of  one  busy  market  day.  The  rising  importance  of  Leeds  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  successive  governments.  Charles  the 
First  had  granted  municipal  privileges  to  the  town.  Oliver 
had  invited  it  to  send  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  from  the  returns  of  the  hearth  money  it  seems  certain 
that  the  whole  population  of  the  borough,  an  extensive  dis- 
trict which  contains  many  hamlets,  did  not,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  exceed  seven  thousand  souls.  In  1841 
there  were  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.f 

About  a  day's  journey  south  of  Leeds,  on  the  verge  of  a  Sheffield, 
wild  moorland  tract,  lay  an  ancient  manor,  now  rich  with 
cultivation,  then  barren  and  unenclosed,  which  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Hallamshire.  Iron  abounded  there ;  and,  from 
a  very  early  period,  the  rude  whittles  fabricated  there  had 
been  sold  all  over  the  kingdom.  They  had  indeed  been  men- 
tioned by  Greofl&ey  Chaucer  in  one  of  his  Canterbury  Tales. 
But  the  manufiicture  appears  to  have  made  little  progress 
during  the  three  centuries  which  followed  his  time.  This 
languor  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  trade 
was,  during  almost  the  whole  of  this  long  period,  subject  to 

*  Blome's  Britannia,   1673 ;   Aikin's  R   Parkinson,    and  published  in    the 

Country  round  Muichester;  Manchester  Journal   of  the  Statistical  Society  for 

Directory,  1846 ;  Baines,  History  of  the  October  1842. 

Cotton  Manufacture.  The  best  infor-  t  Thoreabys  Ducatus  Leodensis; 
mation  which  I  have  been  able  to  find,  Whitaker's  Loidis  and  Elmete ;  War- 
touching  the  population  of  Manchester  delFs  Municipal  History  of  the  Borough 
in  the  seTcnteenth  century,  is  contained  of  Leeds.  (1848.)  In  1861  Leeds  had 
in  a  paper  drawn  up  by  the  Reverend  172,000  inhabitants.  (1867.) 
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CHAP,  such  regulations  as  the  lord  and  his  court  leet  thought  fit  to 
.  ™*  _.  impose.  The  more  delicate  kinds  of  cutlery  were  either  made 
in  the  capital,  or  brought  from  the  Continent,  Indeed  it  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  George  the  First  that  the  English  sur- 
geons ceased  to  import  from  France  those  exquisitely  fine 
blades  which  are  required  for  operations  on  the  himian  frume. 
Most  of  the  Hallamshire  forges  were  collected  in  a  market 
town  which  had  sprung  up  near  the  castle  of  the  proprietor, 
and  which,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  had  been  a  singu- 
larly miserable  place,  containing  about  two  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  a  third  were  half  starved  and  half  naked 
beggars.  It  seems  certain  from  the  parochial  registers  that 
the  population  did  not  amount  to  four  thousand  at  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  eflFects  of  a  species  of 
toil  singularly  unfavourable  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
human  frame  were  at  once  discerned  by  every  traveller.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  people  had  distorted  limbs.  This  is 
that  Sheffield  which  now,  with  its  dependencies,  contains  a 
hundreS^  and  twenty  thousand  souls,  and  which  sends  forth 
its  admirable  knives,  razors,  and  lancets  to  the  farthest  ends 
of  the  world.* 
Birmiog-  Birmingham  had  not  been  thought  of  sufficient  importance 
^"*™-  to  return  a  member  to  Oliver's  Parliament.     Yet  the  manu- 

facturers of  Birmingham  were  already  a  busy  and  thrivin<» 
race.  They  boasted  that  their  hardware  was  highly  esteemed, 
not  indeed  as  now,  at  Pekin  and  Lima,  at  Bokhara  and  Tim- 
buctoo,  but  in  London,  and  even  as  far  oflF  as  Ireland.  They 
had  acquired  a  less  honourable  renown  as  coiners  of  bad 
money.  In  allusion  to  their  spurious  groats,  some  Tory  wit 
had  fixed  on  demagogues,  who  hypocritically  affected  zeal 
against  Popery,  the  nickname  of  Birminghams.  Yet  in  1685 
the  population,  which  is  now  little  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand,  did  not  amount  to  four  thousand.  Birmingham 
buttons  were  just  beginning  to  be  known :  of  Birmingham 
guns  nobody  had  yet  heard ;  and  the  place  whence,  two  gen- 
erations later,  the  magnificent  editions  of  Baskerville  went 
forth  to  astonish  all  the  librarians  of  Europe,  did  not  contain 
a  single  regular  shop  where  a  Bible  or  an  almanack  could  be 
bought.  On  Market  days  a  bookseller  named  Michael  Johnson, 
the  father  of  the  great  Samuel  Johnson,  came  over  from  Lich- 

*  Hunter's  History  of  Hallamshire.   (1848.)  In  1861  the  population  of  Sheffield 
had  increasfd  to  135,000.    (1857.) 
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field,  and  opened  a  stall  during  a  few  honrs.     This  supply  of    CHAP, 
literature  was  long  found  equal  to  the  demand.*  .    ^^^    . 

These  four  chief  seats  of  our  great  manu&ctures  deserve 
especial  mention.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the 
populous  and  opulent  hives  of  industry  which,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  were  hamlets  without  parish  churches,  or  deso- 
late moors,  inhabited  only  by  grouse  and  wild  deer.  Nor  has 
the  change  been  less  signal  in  those  outlets  by  which  the 
products  of  the  English  looms  and  forges  are  poured  forth 
over  the  whole  world.  At  present  Liverpool  contains  more  LiTerpool 
than  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  shipping  re- 
gistered at  her  port  amounts  to  between  four  and  five  hundred 
thousand  tons.  Into  her  custom  house  has  been  repeatedly  paid 
in  one  year  a  sum  more  than  thrice  as  great  as  the  whole  in- 
come of  the  English  crovm  in  1685.  The  receipts  of  her  post 
office,  even  since  the  great  reduction  of  the  duty,  exceed  the 
sum  which  the  postage  of  the  whole  kingdom  yielded  to  the 
Duke  of  York.  Her  endless  docks,  quays,  and  warehouses 
are  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Yet  even  those  docks 
and  quays  and  warehouses  seem  hardly  to  suffice  for  the 
gigantic  trade  of  the  Mersey;  and  already  a  rival  city  is 
growing  &st  on  the  opposite  shore.  In  the  days  of  Charles 
the  Second  Liverpool  was  described  as  a  rising  town  which 
had  recently  made  great  advances,  and  which  maintained  a 
profitable  intercourse  with  Ireland  and  with  the  sugar  colonies. 
The  customs  had  multiplied  eight-fold  within  sixteen  years, 
and  amounted  to  what  was  then  considered  as  the  immense 
sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  annually.  But  the  population 
can  hardly  have  exceeded  four  thousand:  the  shipping  was 
about  fourteen  hundred  tons,  less  than  the  tonnage  of  a  single 
modem  Tndiaman  of  the  first  class ;  and  the  whole  number 
of  seamen  belonging  to  the  port  cannot  be  estimated  at  more 
than  two  hundred.t 

•  Blome*8  Britannia,  1673 ;  Dugdale's  Nottingham.  (1848.)  In  1851  the  papa- 
Warwickshire ;  North's  £zamen,  321.;  lation  of  Birmingham  had  increasea  to 
Preface  to  Absalom  and  Achitophel ;  232,000.  (1857.) 

Hutton*8  History  of  Birmingham ;  Bos-        f  Blome*s  Britannia ;  Greg8on*s  Anti- 

well^s  Life  of  Johnson.    In   1690  the  quities  of  the  County  Palatine  and  Duchy 

burials  at  Birmingham  were  150,  the  of  Lancaster,  Part  II. ;   Petition  from 

baptisms  125.    I  think  it  probable  that  LiTerpool  in  the  Privy  Council  Book, 

the  annual  mortality  was  httle  leto  than  May  10.  1686.    In  1690  the  burials  at 

one  in  twenty-fiTe.    In  London  it  was  Idverpool  were  151,  the  baptisms  120. 

considerably  greater.     A  historian  of  In  1844  the  net  receipt  of  the  customs 

Nottingham,  halfa  century  later,  boasted  at    Lirrrpool   was    4,365,526/.   1«.  %d, 

of  the   extraordinary  salubrity  of  his  (1848.)    In   1851   Liverpool  contained 

town,  where  the  annual  mortality  was  375,000  inhabitants,  (1857.) 
one  in  thirty.    See  Bering's  History  of 
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Gheltan- 


CHAP.         Such  has  been  the  progress  of  those  towns  where  wealth  i 
_\'    -  created  and  accmnnlated.     Not  less  rapid  has  been  the  pro 
Wtftering    gress  of  towns  of  a  very  different  kind,  towns  in  which  weatQi 
^  created  and  accnmnlated  elsewhere,  is  expended  for  pnrpose 

of  health  and  recreation.  Some  of  the  most  remarisiable  c 
these  gaj  places  have  sprang  into  existence  since  the  time  c 
the  Stoarts.  Cheltenham  is  now  a  greater  city  than  aa 
which  the  kingdom  contained  in  the  seventeenth  centar] 
London  alone  excepted.  Bat  in  the  seventeenth  century,  an* 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  Cheltenham. was  men 
tioned  by  local  historians  merely  as  a  rural  parish  lying  nnde 
the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  affording  good  ground  both  for  tillag 
and  pasture.  Corn  grew  and  cattle  browsed  over  the  spac 
now  covered  by  that  long  succession  of  streets  and  villas. 
BriglitoiL  Brighton  was  described  as  a  place  which  had  once  beei 
thriving,  which  had  possessed  many  small  fishing  barks,  an< 
which  had,  when  at  the  height  of  prosperity,  contained  abov< 
two  thousand  inhabitants,  but  which  was  sinking  £ELst  int( 
decay.  The  sea  was  gradually  gaining  on  the  buildings,  whicl 
at  length  almost  entirely  disappeared.  Ninety  years  ago  th( 
ruins  of  an  old  fort  were  to  be  seen  lying  among  the  pebble 
and  seaweed  on  the  beach ;  and  ancient  men  could  still  poin 
out  the  traces  of  foundations  on  a  spot  where  a  street  of  mor 
than  a  hundred  huts  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  waves.  & 
desolate  was  the  place  after  this  calamity,  that  the  vicarag< 
was  thought  scarcely  worth  having.  A  few  poor  fishermen 
however,  still  continued  to  dry  their  nets  on  those  cliffs,  oi 
which  now  a  town,  more  than  twice  as  large  and  populous  a 
the  Bristol  of  the  Stuarts,  presents,  mile  after  mile,  its  ga; 
and  fantastic  front  to  the  sea.t 

England,  however,  was  not,  in  the  seventeenth  century 
destitute  of  watering  places.  The  gentry  of  Derbyshire  aii< 
of  the  neighbouring  counties  repaired  to  Buxton^  where  the; 
were  lodged  in  low  rooms  under  bare  rafters,  and  regales 
with  oatcake,  and  with  a  viand  which  the  hosts  called  mutton 
but  which  the  guests  suspected  to  be  dog.  A  single  goo< 
house  stood  near  the  spring.  J  ^  Tunbridge  Wells,  lying  withL 
a  day's  journey  of  the  capital,  and  in  one  of  the  richest  an< 
most  highly  civilised  parts  of  the  kingdom,  had  much  greate 
attractions.     At  present  we  see  there  a  town  which  would,  i 


BaztoD. 


Tanbridg« 
Wells. 


*  Atkjns's  Gloucestershipe. 
t  Magna   Britannia;    Grose's   Anti- 
qnities;    New  Brighthelmstone    Direc- 


tonr.  1770. 

I  Tour  in  Derbyshire,  by  Thorns 
Browne,  son  of  Sir  Thomas. 
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I  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  hare  ranked,  in  popnlation,     CHAP. 
foOTttuoE-fiflib-among  the  towns  of  England.     The  brilliancy  ^    ^    - 
ofme  shops  and  the  Inxnry  of  the  private  dwellings  far 
gmpasses  anything  that  England  conld  then  show.     When 

/'  the  conrt,   soon  after  the   Eestoration,   visited   Tunbridge 

- .  WeDs,  there  was  no  town :  bnt,  within  a  mile  of  the  spring, 
rustic  cottages,  somewhat  cleaner  and  neater  than  the  or- 
dinary cottages  of  that  time,  were  scattered  over  the  heatlu 
Some  of  these  cabins  were  movable,  and  were  carried  on 
sledges  from  one  part  of  the  common  to  another.  To  these 
huts  men  of  fieusihion,  wearied  with  the  din  and  smoke  of 
London,  sometimes  came  in  the  summer  to  breathe  fresh  air, 
and  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  rural  life.  During  the  season  a 
kind  of  &ir  was  daily  held  near  the  fountain.  The  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  Kentish  fSarmers  came  from  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  with  cream,  cherries,  wheatears,  and  quails.     To 

,  chaffer  with  them,  to  flirt  with  them,  to  praise  their  straw 
hats  and  tight  heels,  was  a  refreshing  pastime  to  voluptuaries 
sick  of  the  airs  of  actresses  and  maids  of  honour.  Milliners, 
toymen,  and  jewellers  came  down  from  London,  and  opened 
a  bazaar  under  the  trees.  Li  one  booth  the  politician  might 
find  his  coffee  and  the  London  Grazette;  in  another  were 
gamblers  playing  deep  at  basset ;  and,  on  fine  evenings,  the 
fiddles  were  in  attendance,  and  there  were  morris  dances  on 
the  elastic  turf  of  the  bowling  green.  In  1685  a  subscrip- 
tion had  just  been  raised  among  those  who  frequented  the 
wells  for  building  a  church,  which  the  Tories,  who  then 
domineered  everywhere,  insisted  on  dedicating  to  Saint 
Charles  the  Martyr.*'! 

But  at  the  head  of  the  English  watering  places,  without  a  BaUl 
rival,  was  Bath.  The  springs  of  that  city  had  beenrenowned 
frt>m  the  d^B^of  the  Eomans.  It  had  been,  during  many 
centuries,  the  seat  of  a  Bishop.  The  sick  repaired  thither 
frx>m  every  part  of  the  realm.  The  King  sometimes  held  his 
court  there.  Nevertheless,  Bath  was  then  a  maze  of  only 
four  or  five  hundred  houses,  crowded  within  an  old  wall  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Avon.  Pictures  of  what  were  considered 
as  the  finest  of  those  houses  are  stiU  extant,  and  greatly 
resemble  the  lowest  rag  shops  and  pothouses  of  Batcliffe 
Highway.     Travellers  indeed  complained  loudly  of  the  nar- 

*  M^oireB  de  Graxninont;  Huted's    1688;  MetcUuB,  a  poem  on  Tunbridgt 
History  of  Kent:   Tunbridge  WeUs,  a    Wells,  1693. 
Comedy,  1678;  Canston's  Timbridgialia, 
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CHAP,  rowness  and  meanness  of  fhe  streets.  That  beantiftil  dtf 
^  ^  ^  wliich  charms  even  eyes  familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of 
Bramante  and  Palladio,  and  which  the  genius  of  Anstey  and 
of  Smollett,  of  Frances  Bnmey  and  of  Jane  Ansten,  has  made 
classic  ground,  had  not  begun  to  exist.  Milsom  Street  itself 
was  an  open  field  lying  far  beyond  the  walls  ;  and  hedgerows 
intersected  the  space  wliich  is  now  covered  by  the  Crescent 
and  the  Circus.  ,  The  poor  patients  to  whom  the  waters  had 
been  recommended  lay  on  straw  in  a  place  which,  to  use  the 
language  of  a  contemporary  physician,  was  a  covert  rather 
than  a  lodging.  As  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  were 
to  be  found  in  the  interior  of  the  houses  of  Bath  by  the 
fashionable  visitors  who  resorted  thither  in  search  of  health 
or  amusement,  we  possess  information  more  complete  and 
minute  than  can  generally  be  obtained  on  such  subjects.  A 
writer  who  published  an  account  of  that  city  about  sixty 
years  after  the  Revolution  has  accurately  described  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  within  his  own  recollection. 
He  assures  us  that,  in  his  younger  days,  the  gentlemen  who 
visited  the  springs  slept  in  rooms  hardly  as  good  as  the 
garrets  wliich  he  lived  to  see  occupied  by  footmen.  The 
floors  of  the  dining  rooms  were  uncarpeted,  and  were  coloured 
brown  with  a  wash  made  of  soot  and  small  beer,  in  order  to 
hide  the  dirt.  Not  a  wainscot  was  painted.  Not  a  hearth 
or  a  chimneypiece  was  of  marble.  A  slab  of  common  free- 
stone and  fire  irons  which  had  cost  fit)m  three  to  four 
shillings  were  thought  sufficient  for  any  fireplace.  The  best 
apartments  were  hung  with  coarse  woollen  stuff,  and  were 
furnished  with  rushbottomed  chairs.  Readers  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  of  the  useful  arts 
will  be  grateful  to  the  humble  topographer  who  has  recorded 
these  facts,  and  will  perhaps  wish  that  historians  of  far  higher 
pretensions  had  sometimes  spared  a  few  pages  from  military 
evolutions  and  political  intrigues,  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
us  know  how  the  parlours  and  bedchambers  of  our  ancestors 
V  looked.* 
London,  The  position  of  London,  relatively  to  the  other  towns 

of  the  empire,  was,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  fax 

*  See  Wood's  History  nf  Bath,  1749 ;  obs.  2.  1684.  I  have  consulted  several 
Evelyn's  Diary,  June  27. 1664  ;  Pepjrs's  old  maps  and  pictures  of  Bath,  parti- 
Diary,  June  12.  1668;  Stukeley's  Itine-  cularly  one  cunous  map  which  is  sur- 
rarium  Curiosum  ;  Collinson's  Somerset-  rounded  by  views  of  the  principal  build- 
shire  ;  Dr.Peirce's  History  and  Memoirs  ings.  It  bears  the  date  of  1717. 
of  the  Bath,   1713,  Book  I.  chap.  Wii. 
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r^  iiglier  than  at  present.     For  at  present  the  population  of     CHAP. 
-!  London   is  GtQe   more  than  six   times   the  population  of  .  _  ^  _^ 
u"  Manchester  or  of  Liverpool.     In  the  days  of  Charles  the 
- ;  Second  the  population  of  London  was  more  than  seventeen . 
/  times  the  population  of  Bristol  or  of  Norwich.     It  may  be 
-,  doubted  whether  any  other  instance  can  be  mentioned  of  a 
great  kingdom  in  which  the  first  city  was  more  than  seven- 
teen times  as  large  as  the  second.     There  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  1685,  London  had  been,  during  about  half  a  century, 
the  most  populous  capital  in  Europe.     The  inhabitants,  who 
are  now  at  least  nineteen  hundred  thousand,  were  then 
probably  little  more  than  half  a  million.*     London  had  in 
the  world  only  one  commercial  rival,  now  long   ago   out- 
stripped,   the   mighty   and   opulent  Amsterdam.      English 
writers  boasted  of  the  forest  of  masts  and  yardarms  which 
covered  the  river  from  the  Bridge  to  the  Tower,  and  of  the 
.   stupendous  sums  which  were  collected  at  the  Custom  House 
in  Thames  Street.     There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  the  trade 
■    of  the  metropolis  then  bore  a  far  greater  proportion  than  at 
present  to  the  whole  trade  of  the  country ;  yet  to  our  genera- 
tion the  honest  vaunting  of  our  ancestors  must  appear  almost 
ludicrous.      The   shipping  which  they  thought   incredibly 
great  appears  not  to  have  exceeded  seventy  thousand  tons. 
This   was,    indeed,  then   more  than   a  third  of  the  whole 
-    tonnage  of  the  kingdom,  but  is  now  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
r    tonnage  of  Newcastle,  and  is  nearly  equalled  by  the  tonnage 
*   of  the  steam  vessels  of  the  Thames.     The  customs  of  London 
amounted,   in   1685,   to   about   three   hundred   and    thirty 
thousand  poimds  a  year.     In  our  time  the  net  duty  paid 
annually,  at  the  same  place,  exceeds  ten  millions.f 

Whoever  examines  the  maps  of  London  which  were  pub- 
lished towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second 
'.  will  see  that  only  the  nucleus  of  the  present  capital  then  ex- 
isted. The  town  did  not,  as  now,  fade  by  imperceptible 
degreea  into  the  country.  No  long  avenues  of  villas,  em- 
bowered in  lilacs  and  laburnums,  extended  from  the  great 
centre  of  wealth  and  civilisation  almost  to  the  boundaries  of 

♦  According  to  King  580,000.  (1848.)  60,000  tons.     The  customs  of  the  port. 

In  1851  the  populatioa  of  London  ex-  from  1842  to  1845,  very  nearly  areraged 

aeded  2,300,000.  (1857.)  11,000,000/.  (1848.)     In  1864  the  ton- 

t  Macpherson'sHistoxy  of  Commerce;  nage  of  the  steamers  of  the  port  of 

CHialmers's  Estimate;    Chamberlayne's  London  amounted  to  138,000  tons, with- 

State  of  England,  1684.     The  tonnage  out  reckoning  vessels  of  less  than  fift/ 
of  the  steamers  belonging  to  the  port  of    tons.  (1857.) 
London  was,  at  the  end  of  1847,  about 
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CHAP.  Middlesex  and  far  into  the  heart  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  In  the 
-  ^^J'  .  east,  no  part  of  the  immense  line  of  warehouses  and  artificial 
lakes  which  now  stretches  frora  the  Tower  to  Blackwall  had 
eren  been  projected.  On  the  west,  scarcely  one  of  those 
stately  piles  of  building  which  are  inhabited  by  the  noble  and 
wealthy  was  in  existence  ;  and  Chelsea,  which  is  now  peopled 
by  more  than  forty  thousand  human  bein^^s,  was  a  quiel 
country  village  with  about  a  thousand  inhabitants.*  On  the 
north,  cattle  fed,  and  sportsmen  wandered  with  dogs  and 
guns,  over  the  site  of  the  borough  of  Marylebone,  and  ovei 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  space  now  covered  by  the  boroughs 
of  rinsburj'  and  of  the  Tower  Hamlets.  Islington  wa^ 
almost  a  solitude  ;  and  poets  loved  to  contrast  its  silence  and 
repose  with  the  din  and  turmoil  of  the  monster  London,  t 
On  the  south  the  capital  is  now  connected  with  its  suburb  bv 
several  bridges,  not  inferior  in  magnificence  and  solidity  to 
the  noblest  works  of  the  Caesars.  In  1685,  a  single  line  of 
irregular  arches,  overhung  by  piles  of  mean  and  crazy  houses, 
and  garnished,  after  a  fashion  worthy  of  the  naked  barbarians 
of  Dahomy,  with  scores  of  moiddering  heads,  impeded  the 
navigation  of  the  river. 
The  City.  Qf  the  metropolis,  the  City,  properly  so  called,  was  the 
most  important  division.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration  i1 
had  been  built,  for  the  most  part,  of  wood  and  plaster ;  the 
few  bricks  that  were  used  were  ill  baked ;  the  booths  where 
goods  were  exposed  to  sale  projected  far  into  the  streets,  and 
were  overhung  by  the  upper  stories.  A  few  specimens  of  this 
architecture  may  stiU  be  seen  in  those  districts  which  were 
not  reached  by  the  great  fire.  That  fire  had,  in  a  few  days, 
covered  a  space  of  little  less  than  a  square  mile  with  the  ruins 
of  eighty-nine  churches  and  of  thirteen  thousand  houses. 
But  the  City  liad  risen  again  with  a  celerity  which  ha^ 
excited  the  admiration  of  neighbouring  countries.  Unfor- 
timately,  the  old  lines  of  the  streets  had  been  to  a  greiil 
extent  preserved  ;  and  those  lines,  originally  traced  in  an  ap:e 
when  even  princesses  performed  their  journeys  on  horseback 
were  often  too  narrow  to  allow  wheeled  carriages  to  pass  each 
other  with  ease,  and  were  therefore  ill  adapted  for  the  resi- 
dence of  wealthy  persons  in  an  age  when  a  coach  and  six  wa^ 
a  fashionable  luxury.     The  style  of  building  was,  however,  fai 

*  Lyfion's  Environs  of  London.    The     1690,  were  only  42  a  year, 
baptitims  at  Chelsea,  between  1680  and        f  Cowley,  Discourse  of  Solitude. 
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superior  to  that  of  the  City  which  had  perished.  The  ordinary  CHAP, 
material  was  brick,  of  much  better  quality  than  had  formerly  .  ^  ^ 
been  used.  On  the  sites  of  the  ancient  parish  churches  had 
arisen  a  multitude  of  new  domes,  towers,  and  spires  which 
bore  the  mark  of  the  fertile  genius  of  Wren.,  In  every  place 
save  one  the  traces  of  the  great  devastation  had  been  com- 
pletely effaced.  But  the  crowds  of  workmen,  the  scaffolds, 
and  the  masses  of  hewn  stone  were  still  to  be  se&  where  the 
noblest  of  Protestant  temples  was  slowly  rising  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Cathedral  of  Saint  Paul.* 

The  whole  character  of  the  City  has,  since  that  time, 
undergone  a  complete  change.  At  present  the  bankers,  the 
merchants,  and  the  chief  shopkeepers  repair  thither  on  six 
mornings  of  every  week  for  the  transaction  of  business  :  but 
they  reside  in  other  quarters  of  the  metropolis,  or  at  suburban 
country  seats  surrounded  by  shrubberies  and  flower  gardens. 
This  revolution  in  private  habits  has  produced  a  political 
revolution  of  no  small  importance.  The  City  is  no  longer 
regarded  by  the  wealthiest  traders  with  that  attachment 
which  every  man  naturally  feels  for  his  home.  It  is  no 
longer  associated  in  their  minds  with  domestic'affections  and 
endearments.  The  fireside,  the  nursery,  the  social  table,  the 
quiet  bed  are  not  there.  Lombard  Street  and  Threadneedle] 
Street  are  merely  places  where  men  toil  and  accTimulate.i 
They  go  elsewhere  to  enjoy  and  to  expend.  On  a  Sunday,  or 
in  an  evening  after  the  hours  of  business,  some  courts  and 
alleys,  which  a  few  hours  before  had  been  alive  with  hurrying , 
feet  and  anxious  faces,  are  as  silent  as  the  glades  of  a  forest. 
Tlie  cliiefs  of  the  mercantile  interest  are  no  longer  citizens. 
They  avoid,  they  almost  contemn,  municipal  honours  and 
duties.  Those  honours  and  duties  are  abandoned  to  men  who, 
though  useful  and  highly  respectable,  seldom  belong  to  the 
princely  commercial  houses  of  which  the  names  are  renowned 
throughout  the  world. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  City  was  the  merchant's 
residence.  Those  mansions  of  the  great  old  burghers  which 
still  exist  have  been  turned  into  cotmting  houses  and  ware- 

♦  The  fullest  and  most  trustworthy  Grand  Duke  Cosmo.     There  is  an  ac- 

informational»out  tho  state  of  the  build-  count  of  the  works  at  Saint  Panics  in 

ings  of  London  at  this  time  is  to  be  Ward's    London    Spy.     I    am    almost 

dvriTed  from  the  maps  and  drawings  in  ashamed  to  quote  such  nauseous  balder- 

the  British  Museum  and  in  the  Pepysian  dash ;  but  I  have  been  forced  to  descend 

Library.    Tho  badness  of  the  bricks  in  even  lower,   if  possible,   in  search  of 

the  old  buildings  of  London  is  particu-  materials, 
larly  mentioned  in  tho  Travels  of  the 
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CHAP,  houses:  but  it  is  evident  that  they  were  originally  not 
.  ^^'  .  inferior  in  magnificence  to  the  dwellings  which  were  then 
inhabited  by  the  nobiUty.  They  sometimes  stand  in  retired 
and  gloomy  courts,  and  are  accessible  only  by  inconvenient 
passages :  but  their  dimensions  are  ample,  and  their  aspect 
stately.  The  entrances  are  decorated  with  richly  carved 
l)illars  and  canopies.  The  staircases  and  landing  places  are 
not  wanting  in  grandeur.  The  floors  are  sometimes  of  wood, 
tessellated  after  the  fashion  of  France.  The  palace  of  Sir 
Robert  Cla}ix)n,  in  the  Old  Jewry,  contained  a  superb  ban- 
queting room  wainscoted  with  e^dar,  and  adorned  with 
battles  of  gods  and  giants  in  fresco.*  Sir  Dudley  North 
expended  four  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  which  would  then 
have  been  importjuit  to  a  Duke,  on  the  rich  furniture  of  his 
reception  rooms  in  Basinghall  Street,  t  In  such  abodes, 
under  the  last  Stuarts,  the  heads  of  the  great  firms  lived 
splendidly  and  hosi>itably.  To  their  dwelling  place  they 
were  boimd  by  the  strongest  ties  of  interest  and  affection. 
There  they  liud  passed  their  youth,  had  made  their  friend- 
8hii>s,  had  courted  their  wives,  had  seen  their  children  grow 
^p,  had  laid  the  remains  of  their  parents  in  the  earth,  and 
bxi>ectcd  that  their  own  remains  would  be  laid.  That  intense 
patriotism  which  is  peculiar  to  the  members  of  societies 
congregated  within  a  narrow  space  was,  in  such  circum- 
stances, strongly  developed.  London  was,  to  the  Londoner, 
what  Athens  wjis  to  the  Athenian  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  what 
Florence  was  to  the  Florentine  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Tlie 
(jitizen  was  proud  of  the  grandeur  of  his  city,  punctilious 
about  her  claims  to  respect,  ambitious  of  her  offices,  and 
zealous  for  her  francliises. 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Cliarles  the  Second  the  pride 
of  the  Londoners  was  smarting  from  a  cruel  mortification. 
The  old  chai-ter  had  been  taken  away ;  and  the  magistracy 
had  been  remodelled.  All  the  civic  functionaries  were  Tories : 
and  the  Whigs,  though  in  numbers  and  in  wealth  superior  to 
their  opponents,  found  themselves  excluded  from  every  local 
dignity.  Nevertheless,  the  external  splendour  of  the  muni- 
cipal government  was  not  diminished,  nay,  was  rather  in- 
creased by  this  change.  For,  under  the  administration  of 
some  Puritaais  who  had  lately  borne  rule,  the  ancient  fame 
of  the  City  for  good  cheer  had  declined :  but  under  the 

»  Evelyn's  Diary,  Sept.  20.  1G72.  f  Roger  North's  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North. 
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new  magistrates,  who  belonged  to  a  more  festive  party,  and  CHAP, 
at  whose  boards  guests  of  rank  and  fashion  from  beyond  .  ^/' _^ 
Temple  Bar  were  often  seen,  the  Guildhall  and  the  halls  of 
the  great  companies  were  enlivened  by  many  sumi)tuons 
banquets.  During  these  repasts,  odes  composed  by  the  poet 
laureate  of  the  corporation,  in  praise  of  the  King,  the  Duke, 
and  the  Mayor,  were  sung  to  music.  The  drinking  wa^  deep, 
the  shouting  loud.  An  observant  Tory,  who  had  often  shared 
in  these  revels,  has  remarked  that  the  practice  of  huzzaing 
after  drinking  healths  dates  from  this  joyous  period.* 

The  magnificence  displayed  by  the  first  civic  magistrate 
was  almost  regal.  The  gilded  coach,  indeed,  which  is  now 
annually  admired  by  the  crowd,  was  not  yet  a  part  of  his 
state.  On  great  occasions  he  appeared  on  horseback,  attended 
by  a  long  cavalcade  inferior  in  magnificence  only  to  that 
which,  before  a  coronation,  escorted  the  sovereign  from  the 
Tower  to  Westminster.  Tlie  Lord  Mayor  was  never  seen  in 
public  without  his  rich  robe,  his  hood  of  black  velvet,  his 
gold  chain,  his  jewel,  and  a  great  attendance  of  harbingers 
and  guards.f  Nor  did  the  world  find  anything  ludicrous  in 
the  pomp  which  constantly  surrounded  him.  For  it  was  not 
more  than  became  the  place  which,  as  wielding  the  strength 
and  representing  the  dignity  of  the  City  of  London,  he  was 
entitled  to  occupy  in  the  State.  That  City,  being  then  not 
only  without  equal  in  the  country,  but  without  second,  had, 
during  five  and  forty  years,  exercised  almost  as  great  an 
influence  on  the  politics  of  England  as  Paris  lias,  in  oiu'  own 
time,  exercised  on  the  politics  of  France.  In  intelligence 
fiondon  was  greatly  in  advance  of  every  other  part  of  the 
kingdom.  A  government,  supported  and  trusted  by  London, 
could  in  a  day  obtain  such  pecuniary  means  as  it  would  have 
taken  months  to  collect  from  the  rest  of  the  island.  Nor  were 
the  military  resources  of  the  capital  to  be  despised.  The  power 
which  the  Lord  Lieutenants  exercised  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  was  in  London  entrusted  to  a  Commission  of  eminent 
citizens.  Under  the  order  of  this  Commission  were  twelve 
regiments  of  foot  and  two  regiments  of  horse.  An  army  cf 
drapers'  apprentices  and  journeymen  tailors,  with  common 
councilmen  for  captains  and  aldermen  for  colonels,  might  not 

♦  North's    Exsmen.      This  amiisnig  "TbeworrirfpfalKr  Join  Horwi 

writer  W  pr««rT«i  .  ^^-f^^J^  Chi^^S;^-."^:;^^'^,*!^^ 

of  the  City  imWgrf.—  Bwnr's  LoSoo.  17»4. 
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CHAP,  indeed  have  been  able  to  stand  its  ground  against  re^ai 
^  ^^^'  troops  ;  but  there  were  then  rery  few  regular  troops  in  tin 
kingdom.  A  town,  therefore,  which  could  send  forth,  at  ai 
hour's  notice,  thousands  of  men,  abounding  in  natural  courage 
provided  with  tolerable  weapons,  and  not  altogether  untinc 
tured  with  martial  discipline,  could  not  but  be  a  valuable  all; 
and  a  formidable  enemy.  It  was  not  forgotten  that  Hamp 
den  and  Pym  had  been  protected  from  lawless  tyrBJonj  b; 
the  London  trainbands ;  that,  in  the  great  crisis  of  the  civi 
war,  the  London  trainbands  had  marched  to  raise  the  sieg< 
of  Gloucester ;  or  that,  in  the  movement  against  the  militar 
tyrants  which  followed  the  downfall  of  Richard  Cromwell 
the  London  trainbands  had  borne  a  signal  part.  Li  truth 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  but  for  the  hostilit; 
of  the  City,  Charles  the  First  would  never  have  been  van 
quished,  and  that,  without  the  help  of  the  City,  Charles  thi 
Second  could  scarcely  have  been  restored. 

These  considerations  may  serve  to  explain  why,  in  spit 
of  that  attraction  which  had,  during  a  long  course  of  years 
gradually  drawn  the  aristocracy  westward,  a  few  men  of  hig 
rank  had  continued,  till  a  very  recent  period,  to  dwell  in  ti 
vicinity  of  the  Exchange  and  of  the  Guildhall.  Shaftesbur 
and  Buckingham,  while  engaged  in  bitter  and  unscrupulon 
opposition  to  the  government,  had  thought  that  they  coiili 
nowhere  carry  on  their  intrigues  so  conveniently  or  so  secure! 
as  under  the  protection  of  the  City  magistrates  and  the  Cit 
militia.  Shaftesbury  had  therefore  lived  in  Aldersgate  Streei 
at  a  house  which  may  still  be  easily  known  by  pilasters  an 
wreaths,  the  graceftd  work  of  Inigo.  Buckingham  had  ordere 
his  mansion  near  Charing  Cross,  once  the  abode  of  the  Arcli 
bishops  of  York,  to  be  pulled  down ;  and,  while  streets  an 
alleys  which  are  still  named  after  him  were  rising  on  tha 
site,  chose  to  reside  in  Dowgate.* 
Faghion-  These,  however,  were  rare  exceptions.  Almost  all  ih 
ot^T^'^  noble  families  of  England  had  long  migrated  beyond  tb 
capital  walls.  The  district  whei^  most  of  their  town  houses  stoo 
lies  between  the  city  and  the  regions  which  are  now  cob 
sidered  as  fisishionable.  A  few  great  men  stijl  retained  thei 
hereditary  hotels  in  the  Strand.  The  stately  dwellings  o 
the  south  and  west  of  Lincoln's  Ttiti  Fields,  the  Piazza  c 
Covent  Garden,  Southampton  Square,  which  is  now  calle 

*  North's  Exaraen,  116.;   Wood,   Atli.  Ox.  ShafbMsbury ;    Tlie  Duke  of  B. 
Litany. 
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Bloomsbnry  Square,  and  King's  Square  in  Soho  Fields,  which  CHAP. 
is  now  called  Soho  Square,  were  among  the  favourite  spots.  .  ^  ^ 
Foreign  princes  were  carried  to  see  Bloomsbury  Square,  as 
one  of  the  wonders  of  England.*  Soho  Square,  which  had 
just  been  built,  was  to  our  ancestors  a  subject  of  pride 
«rith  which  their  posterity  will  hardly  sympathise.  Mon- 
mouth Square  had  been  the  name  while  tiie  fortunes  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  flourished;  and  on  the  southern  side 
:owered  his  mansion.  The  fix)nt,  though  ungraceful,  was 
ofty  and  richly  adorned.  The  waUs  of  the  principal  apart- 
nents  were  finely  sculptured  with  fruit,  foliage,  and  armorial 
Hearings,  and  were  himg  with  embroidered  satin.f  Every 
race  of  this  magnificence  has  long  disappeared;  and  no 
iristocratical  mansion  is  to  be  found  in  that  once  aristocrati- 
al  quarter.  A  little  way  north  from  Holbom,  and  on  the 
erge  of  the  pastured  and  corn-fields,  rose  two  celebrated 
>iilaees,  each  with  an  ample  garden.  One  of  them,  then 
•ailed  Southampton  House,  and  subsequently  Bedford  House, 
v^as  removed  about  fifty  years  ago  to  make  room  for  a  new 
.ity,  which  now  covers  with  its  squares,  streets,  and  churches, 
I  vast  area,  renowned  in  the  seventeenth  century  for  peaches 
md  snipes.  The  other,  Montague  House,  celebrated  for  its 
rescoes  and  furniture,  was,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of 
Jharles  the  Second,  burned  to  the  ground,  and  was  speedily 
lucceeded  by  a  more  magnificent  Montague  House,  which, 
laving  been  long  the  repository  of  such  various  and  precious 
reasures  of  art,  science,  and  learning  as  were  scarcely  ever 
jefore  assembled  xmder  a  single  roof^  has  now  given  place  to 
m  edifice  more  magnificent  stilLj 

Nearer  to  the  Court,  on  a  space  called  St.  James's  Fields, 
lad  just  been  built  St.  James's  Square  and  Jermyn  Street. 
*Jt.  James's  Church  had  recently  been  opened  for  the  accom- 
aodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  quarter.  §  Golden 
ik^uare,  which  waa  in  the  next  generation  inhabited  by  lords 
md  ministers  of  state,  had  not  yet  been  begun.  Indeed  the 
>niy  dwellings  to  be  seen  on  tiie  north  of  Piccadilly  were 
three  or  four  isolated  and  almost  rural  mansions,  of  which . 
the  most  celebrated  was  the  costly  pile  erected  by  Clarendon, 
md   nicknamed  Dunkirk  House.     It  had  been  purchased 

»  Travels  of  the  Grand  Duke  Comno.  J  Evelyn's  Diary,  Oct.  10.  1683,  Jan. 

t  Cbamberlayne's  Sute  of  England,  19.  168{. 

1684  ;  Pennant^s  London;  8akitl5  life  §  Stat..  1  Jac  IL  c.  22.;    Evelyn** 

of  Nollekens.  Diary,  Dec  7.  1684. 
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CHAP,  after  its  founder's  downfall  by  tlie  Dnke  of  Albemarle.  The 
^  ^  ^  Clarendon  Hotel  and  Albemarle  Street  still  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  site. 

He  who  then  rambled  to  what  is  now  the  gayest  and  most 
crowded  part  of  Regent  Street  found  himself  in  a  solitude. 
and  was  sometimes  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  shot  at  a 
woodcock.*  On  the  north  the  Oxford  road  ran  between 
hedges.  Three  or  four  hundred  yards  to  the  south  were  the 
garden  walls  of  a  few  great  houses  which  were  considered  as 
quite  out  of  town.  On  the  west  was  a  meadow  renowned  for 
a  spring  from  which,  long  afterwards.  Conduit  Street  was 
nameil.  On  the  east  was  a  field  not  to  be  passed  without  a 
shudder  by  any  Londoner  of  that  age.  There,  as  in  a  place 
&Lr  from  the  haunts  of  men,  had  been  dug,  twenty  years  be- 
fore, when  the  great  plague  was  raging,  a  pit  into  which  the 
dead  carts  htul  nightly  shot  corpses  by  scores.  It  was  popu- 
larly believed  that  the  earth  was  deeply  tainted  with  infec- 
tion, and  could  not  be  disturbed  without  imminent  risk  to 
human  life.  No  foimdations  were  laid  there\till  two  genera- 
tions had  passed  without  any  return  of  the  pestilence,  and 
till  the  ghastly  spot  had  long  been  surrounded  by  buildings.t 

We  should  greatly  err  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  any  of 
the  streets  and  squares  then  bore  the  same  aspect  as  at 
present.  Tlie  great  majority  of  the  houses,  indeed,  have, 
since  that  time,  been  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  rebuilt.  If  the 
most  fashionable  parts  of  the  capital  could  be  placed  before  us 
such  as  they  then  were,  we  should  be  disgusted  by  their  squalid 
appearance,  and  poisoned  by  their  noisome  atmosphere. 

In  Co  vent  Garden  a  filthy  and  noisy  market  was  held  close 
to  the  dwellings  of  the  great.  Fruit  women  screamed,  carters 
fought,  cabbage  stalks  and  rotten  apples  accumulated  in  heaps 
at  the  thresholds  of  the  Coimtess  of  Berkshire  and  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham.! 

The  centre  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was  an  open  space  where 
the  rabble  congregated  every  evening,  within  a  few  yards  of 
Cardigan  House  and  Winchester  House,  to  hear  mountebanks 
harangue,  to  see  bears  dance,  and  to  set  dogs  at  oxen.     Kub- 

♦  Old  General  Oplethorpe,  who  died  the  First's  reign, 
in  178*'),  used  to  boast  that  he  had  shot         J  S<«e  a  very  curions  plan  of  Covent 

binls  here  in  Anne's  roigm.     See  Pen-  Garden  made  about  1690,  and  engrared 

nant*8  London,  and  the  Gentleman's  Ma-  for  Smith's  History  of  Westminster.  See 

gazine  for  July  1785.  also  Hogarth's  Morning,  painted  while 

t  The  pest  field  wiU  be  seea  in  maps  some  of  the  houses  in  the  Piazza  were 

of  London  as  late  as  the  end  of  George  stiU  occupied  by  people  of  fashion. 
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bish  was  shot  in  every  part  of  the  area.  Horses  were  exer-  CHAP. 
eised  there.  The  beggars  were  as  noisy  and  importunate  as  ^  ^^_- 
in  the  worst  governed  cities  of  the  Continent.  A  Lincoln's 
Inn  mumper  was  a  proverb.  The  whole  fraternity  knew  the 
arms  and  liveries  of  every  charitably  disposed  grandee  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and,  as  soon  as  his  lordship's  coach  and  six 
appeared,  came  hoppiug  and  crawling  in  crowds  to  persecute 
him.  These  disorders  lasted,  in  spite  of  many  accidents,  and 
of  some  legal  proceedings,  till,  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Master  of  the  Eolls,  was  knocked 
down  and  nearly  killed  in  the  middle  of  the  square.  Then  at 
length  palisades  were  set  up,  and  a  pleasant  garden  laid  out.* 

Saint  James's  Square  was  a  receptacle  for  all  the  oflfal  and  j 
cinders,  for  all  the  dead  cats  and  dead  dogs  of  Westminster,  i 
At  one  time  a  cudgel  player  kept  the  ring  there.  At  another 
time  an  impudent  squatter  settled  himself  there,  and  built  a 
shed  for  rubbish  under  the  windows  of  the  gilded  saloons  in 
which  the  first  magnates  of  the  realm,  Norfolk,  Ormond, 
Kent,  and  Pembroke,  gave  banquets  and  balls.  It  was  not 
tni  these  nuisances  had  lasted  through  a  whole  generation, 
and  till  much  had  been  written  about  them,  that  the  in- 
habitants applied  to  Parliament  for  permission  to  put  up 
rails,  and  to  plant  trees,  t 

When  such  was  the  state  of  the  region  inhabited  by  the 
most  luxurious  portion  of  society,  we  may  easily  believe  that 
the  great  body  of  the  population  suffered  what  would  now  be 
considered  as  insupportable  grievances.  The  pavement  was 
detestable :  all  foreigners  cried  shame  upon  it.  The  drainage 
was  so  bad  that  in  rainy  weather  the  gutters  soon  became 
torrents.  Several  facetious  poets  have  commemorated  the 
fury  with  which  these  black  rivulets  roared  down  Snow  Hill 
and  Ludgate  TTill,  bearing  to  Fleet  Ditch  a  vast  tribute  of 
animal  and  vegetable  filth  from  the  stalls  of  butchers  and 

♦  London  Spy ;  Tom  Brown's  comical  drive  pur  eux  faire  tractable  et  apt  ptir 

\i('W  of  London  and  Westminatep ;  Tur-  un  coach,  quels  chirals,  pup  ceo  quo,  pep 

ner's  Propositions  for  the  employing  of  leup  ferocite,  ne  poient  estre  rule,  curre 

the   Poop,    1678;    Daily  Coupant    and  sur  le  plaintiff  et  le  noie." 

Dailv  Joupnal  of  June  7. 1733 ;  Case  of  f  Stat.  12  Geo.  I.  c.  26. ;  Commons' 

Michael  v.  Allestree,  in  1676,  2  Le\'inz,  Journals,  Feb.  26.  Mapch  2.  172|;  Lon- 

p.  172.     Michael  had  been  pun  ovep  by  don    Gardener,   1712;    Evening   Post, 

two  horses  which  Allestpee  was  bpeaking  Mapch  23.  1731.     I  have  not  been  able 

in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.     The  declapa-  to  find  this  numbep  of  the  Evening  Post ; 

dion  sf t  forth  that  the  defendant  "  porta  I  thepefope  quote  it  on  the  faith  of  Mp. 

deux  cliivals  ungovepnable  en  un  coach,  Malcolm,  who  mentions  it  in  his  History 

et  imppovide,  incaute,  et  absque  debita  of  London, 
eonsideratione  iueptitudinis  loci  la  euz 
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CHAP,     frreengrocers.     This  flood  was  profusely  thrown  to  right  and 
^  _  "/•    .  left  by  coaches  and  carts.     To  keep  as  far  from  the  carriage 


road  as  possible  was  therefore  the  wish  of  every  pedestrian. 
\  The  mild  and  timid  gave  the  wall.  The  bold  and  athletic 
'  took  it.  If  two  roisterers  met,  they  cocked  their  hats  in 
each  other's  faces,  and  pushed  each  other  about  till  the 
weaker  was  shoved  towards  the  kennel.  K  he  was  a  mere 
bully  he  sneaked  off,  muttering  that  he  should  find  a  time. 
If  he  was  pugnacious,  the  encounter  probably  ended  in  a 
duel  behind  Montague  House.* 

The  houses  were  not  numbered.  There  would  indeed  have 
been  little  advantage  in  numbering  them ;  for  of  the  coach- 
men, chairmen,  porters,  and  errand  boys  of  London,  a  very 
small  proportion  could  read.  It  was  necessary  to  use  marks 
which  the  most  ignorant  could  understand.  The  shops  were 
therefore  distinguished  by  painted  or  sculptured  signs,  which 
gave  a  gay  and  grotesque  aspect  to  the  streets.  The  walk 
from  Charing  Cross  to  Whitechapel  lay  through  an  endless 
succession  of  Saracens'  Heads,  Eoyal  Oaks,  Blue  Bears,  and 
Golden  Lambs,  wliich  disappeared  when  they  were  no  longer 
required  for  the  direction  of  the  common  people. 

When  the  evening  closed  in,  the  difficulty  and  danger  of 
walking  about  London  became  serious  indeed.  The  garret 
windows  were  opened,  and  pails  were  emptied,  with  little 
regard  to  those  who  were  passing  below.  Falls,  bruises,  and 
broken  bones  were  of  constant  occurrence.  For,  till  the  la^t 
year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  most  of  the  streets 
were  left  in  profoimd  darkness.  Thieves  and  robbers  plied 
their  trade  with  impimity :  yet  they  were  hardly  so  terrible 
to  peaceable  citizens  as  another  class  of  rufiians.  It  was  a 
favourite  amusement  of  dissolute  young  gentlemen  to  swagger 
by  night  about  the  town,  breaking  windows,  upsetting  sedans, 
beating  quiet  men,  and  offering  rude  caresses  to  pretty 
women.  Several  dynasties  of  these  tyrants  had,  since  the 
Restoration,  domineered  over  the  streets.  The  Muns  and 
Tit3rre  Tus  had  given  place  to  the  Hectors,  and  the  Hectors 
had  been  recently  succeeded  by  the  Scourers.  At  a  later 
period  arose  the  Nicker,  the  Hawcubite,  and  the  yet  more 

Police  of     dreaded  name  of  Mohawk.f    The  machinery  for  keepim;  the 
London.  "  *      o 

*  Lottres  sur    Ics    Anglois,    written  sation  which  he  had  with  his  mother 

early  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third ;  about  giving  and  taking  the  walL 
Swift's    City    Shower;     Gay's    Trivia.        f  Oldham's  Imitation  of  the  3d  Satire 

Johnson  used  to  relate  a  corioiui  oonver-  of  Juvenal,  1682 ;  Shadwell's  Sooorers 
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peace  was   utterly   contemptible.     There   was   an   Act  of    CHAP. 
i    Common  Council  whicli provided  that  more  than  a  thousand  -  _    /  _^ 
-    watchmen  should  be  constantlj  on  the  alert  in  the  city,  &om 
«  smiset  to  sunrise,  and  that  every  inhabitant  should  take  his 
ton  of  duty.     But  this  Act  was  negligently  executed.     Few 
'^  of  those  who  were  summoned  left  their  homes ;  and  those 
few  generally  found  it  more  agreeable  to  tipple  in  alehouses 
than  to  pace  the  streets.* 
It  ought  to  be  noticed  that,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Lighting 
.    Charles  the  Second,  began  a  great  change  in  the  police  of  ^  I^^dwi. 
London,  a  change  which  has  perhaps  added  as  much  to  the 
happiness  of  the  body  of  the  people  as  revolutions  of  much 
greater    fame.     An    ingenious    projector,    named    Edward  * 
Heming,  obtained  letters  patent  conveying  to  him,  for  a  term 
of  years,  the  exclusive  right  of  lighting  up  London.     He 
undertook,  for  a  moderate   consideration,  to  place  a  light 
before  every  tenth  door,  on  moonless  nights,  from  Michaelmas 
to  Lady  Day,  and  from  six  to  twelve  of  the  clock.     Those 
who  now  see  the  capital  all  the  year  round,  from  dusk  to 
dawn,  blazing  with  a  splendour  beside  which  the  illumma- 
tions  for  La  Hogue  and  Blenheim  would  have  looked  pale, 
may  perhaps  smile  to  think  of  Heming's   lanterns,  which 
glimmered  feebly  before  one  house  in  ten  during  a  small  part 
of  one  night  in  three.     But  such  was  not  the  feeling  of  his 
contemporaries.     His  scheme  was  enthusiastically  applauded, 
and  furiously  attacked.     The  friends  of  improvement  extolled 
him  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  benefactors  of  his  city.     What, 
they  asked,  were  the  boasted  inventions  of  Archimedes,  when 
compared  with  the  achievement  of  the  mah  who  had  turned 
the   nocturnal  shades  into  noon  day?     Li  spite  of  these 
eloquent  eulogies  the  cause  of  darkness  was  not  left  un- 
defended.    There  were  fools  in  that  age  who  opposed  the 
introduction  of  what  was  called  the  new  light  as  strenuously 
as  fools  in  our  age  have  opposed  the  introduction  of  vaccina- 
tion and   railroads,  as  strenuously  as  the  fools  of  an  age 
anterior  to  the  dawn  of  history  doubtless  opposed  the  intro-  ,^ 
^     duction  of  the  plough  and  of  alphabetical  writing.     Many 

1690.    Many  other  authorities  will  rea-  those  pests  of  London  when  he  dictated 

dily  occur  to  all  who  are  acquainted  the  noble  lines : — 

with  the  popular  literature  of  that  and  «  And  in  Inxurlous  citlM,  when  the  noise 
the  succeeding  generation.     It  may  be       Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers, 
suspected  that  some  of  the  Tityre  Tus,        And  injury  and  outran,  and  when  niRht 
i;u/.»wwi  n.«..i:4».a    -Kw^Va  iLr:if  X««*>  »:»  Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  thesons 

bke  good  Carahers,  broke  Milton  s  wm-       of  Belial,  flown  with  inaolcnce  and  wine." 


dowi  ahortiy  aftw  the  Restoration.    I        ,  Seyiiour's  London, 
am  confident  that  ha  was  thinking  of  *^ 
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CHAP,     years  after  the  date  of  Heming's  patent  there  were  extensive 

, ^2^ ,  districts  in  which  no  lamp  was  seen.* 

White-  We  may  easily  imagine  what,  in  such  times,  most  have 

^^"*^  been  the  state  of  the  quarters  of  London  which  were  peopled 
by  the  outcasts  of  society.  Among  those  quarters  one  had 
attained  a  scandalous  preeminence.  On  the  confines  of  the 
City  and  the  Temple  had  been  founded,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  House  of  Carmelite  Friars,  distinguished  by 
their  white  hoods.  The  precinct  of  this  house  had,  before 
the  Beformation,  been  a  sanctuary  for  criminals,  and  still 
retained  the  privilege  of  protecting  debtors  from  arrest. 
Insolvents  consequently  were  to  be  found  in  every  dwelling, 
from  cellar  to  garret.  Of  these  a  large  proportion  were 
knaves  and  libertines,  and  were  followed  to  their  asylum  by 
=  women  more  abandoned  than  themselves.  The  civil  power 
was  unable  to  keep  order  in  a  district  swarming  with  such 
inhabitants ;  and  thus  Whitefriars  became  the  favourite  re- 
sort of  all  who  wished  to  be  emancipated  from  the  restraints 
of  the  law.  Though  the  immunities  legally  belonging  to  the 
place  extended  only  to  cases  of  debt,  cheats,  false  witnesses, 
forgers,  and  highwaymen  found  refuge  there.  For  amidst  a 
rabble  so  desperate  no  peace  officer's  life  was  in  safety.  At 
the  cry  of  "  Rescue,"  bullies  with  swords  and  cudgels,  and 
termagant  hags  with  spits  and  broomsticks,  poured  forth  by 
himdreds ;  and  the  intruder  was  fortunate  if  he  escaped  back 
into  Fleet  Street,  hustled,  stripped,  and  pumped  upon.  Even 
the  warrant  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  Engknd  could  not  be 
executed  without  the  help  of  a  company  of  musketeers. 
Such  relics  of  the  barbarism  of  the  darkest  ages  were  to  be 
found  within  a  short  walk  of  the  chambers  where  Somers 
was  studying  history  and  law,  of  the  chapel  where  Tillo^on 
was  preaching,  of  the  coffee  house  where  Dryden  was  passing 
judgment  on  poems  and  plays,  and  of  the  hall  where  the 
Royal  Society  was  examining  the  astronomical  system  of 
Isaac  Newton.t 

The  Court.  Each  of  the  two  cities  which  made  up  the  capital  of 
England  had  its  own  centre  of  attraction.  In  the  metropolis 
of  commerce  the  point  of  convergence  was  the  Exchange ; 
in  the  metropolis  of  fashion  the  Palace.  But  the  Palace  did 
not  retain  its  influence  so  long  as  the  Exchange.     The  Re- 

»  Angliae  Metropolis,  1690,  Sect.  17.  f  Stowe's  Survey  of  I^ndon;  Shad- 
entitled,  "  Of  the  new  lights  ";  Seymour's  well's  Squire  of  Alsatia ;  Ward's  London 
London.  Spy;  SUt.  8  &  9  Oul.  III.  cap.  27. 
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Tolntion  completely  altered  the  relations  between  the  Court  CHAP. 
and  the  higher  classes  of  society.  It  was  by'  degrees  dis-  .  ^  ^ 
covered  that  the  King,  in  his  individual  capacity,  had  very 
little  to  give;  that  coronets  and  garters,  bishoprics  and 
embassies,  lordships  of  the  Treasury  and  tellerships  of  the 
Exchequer,  nay,  even  charges  in  the  royal  stud  and  bed- 
chamber, were  really  besto^jfidy-iiot-by--him^.J;>u±_byJiufl-, 
advisers.  .  Every  ambitious  and  covetous  man  perceived  that 
he  would  consult  his  own  interest  fiir  better  by  acquiring  the 
dominion  of  a  Cornish  borough,  and  by  rendering  good\ 
service  to  the  ministry  during  a  critical  session,  than  by! 
becoming  the  companion,  or  even  the  minion,  of  his  prince. 
It  was  therefore  in  the  antechambers,  not  of  George  the 
First  and  of  George  the  Second,  but  of  Walpole  and  of 
Pelham,  that  the  daily  crowd  of  courtiers  was  to  be  found. 
It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  same  Revolutioni  which 
made  it  impossible  that  our  Kings  should  use  the  patronage 
of  the  state  merely  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  per- 
sonal predilections,  gave  us  several  Blings  unfitted  by  their 
education  and  habits  to  be  gracious  and  aflPable  hosts.  They 
had  been  bom  and  bred  on  the  Continent.  They  never  felt 
themselves  at  home  in  our  island.  K  they  spoke  oiu*  lan- 
guage, they  spoke  it  inelegantly  and  with  effort.  Our 
national  character  they  never  fully  understood.  Our  national 
manners  they  hardly  attempted  to  acquire.  The  most  im-  \ 
portant  part  of  their  duty  they  performed  better  than  any 
ruler  who  had  preceded  them:  for  they  governed  strictly 
according  to  law :  but  they  could  not  be  the  first  gentlemen 
of  the  realm,  the  heads  of  polite  society.  If  ever  they  imbent, 
it  was  in  a  very  small  circle  where  hardly  an  English  face 
was  to  be  seen ;  and  they  were  never  so  happy  as  when  they 
could  escape  for  a  summer  to  their  native  land.  They  had 
indeed  their  days  of  reception  for  our  nobility  and  gentry ; 
but  the  reception  was  mere  matter  of  form,  and  became  at 
last  as  solemn  a  ceremony  as  a  funeral. 

"  Not  such  was  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second.  Whitehall, 
when  he  dwelt  there,  was  the  focus  of  political  intrigue  and 
of  fashionable  gaiety.  Half  the  jobbing  and  half  the  flirting 
of  the-  metropolis  went  on  under  his  roof.  Whoever  could 
make  himself  agreeable  to  the  prince,  or  cotdd  secure  the 
good  offices  of  the  mistress,  might  hope  to  rise  in  the  world 
without  rendering  any  service  to  the  government,  without 
being  even  known  by  sight  to  any  minister  of  state.     This 
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CHAP,  courtier  got  a  frigate,  and  tliat  a  company;  a  tliird,  the 
~_^  '  pardon  of  a  rich  offender ;  a  fourth,  a  lease  of  crown  land  on 
easy  terms.  If  the  King  notified  his  pleasure  that  a  briefless 
lawyer  should  be  made  a  judge,  or  that  a  libertine  baronet 
should  be  made  a  peer,  the  gravest  counsellors,  after  a  little 
murmuring,  submitted.*  .  Interest,  therefore,  drew  a  constant 
press  of  suitors  to  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  and  those  gates 
always  stood  wide.  The  King  kept  open  house  every  day, 
and  all  day  long,  for  the  good  society  of  London,  the  extreme 
Whigs  only  excepted.  Hardly  any  gentleman  had  any 
difficulty  in  making  his  way  to  the  royal  presence.  The 
levee  was  exactly  what  the  word  imports.  Some  men  of 
quaUty  came  every  morning  to  stand  round  their  master,  to 
chat  with  him  while  his  wig  was  combed  and  his  cravat  tied, 
and  to  accompany  him  in  his  early  walk  through  the  Park. 
All  persons  who  had  been  properly  introduced  might,  without 
any  special  invitation,  go  to  see  him  dine,  sup,  dance,  and 
play  at  hazard,  and  might  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him 
tell  stories,  which  indeed  he  told  remarkably  well,  about  his 
flight  from  Worcester,  and  about  the  misery  which  he  had 
endured  when  he  was  a  state  prisoner  in  liie  hands  of  the 
canting  meddling  preachers  of  Scotland.  Bystanders  whom 
His  Majesty  recognised  often  came  in  for  a  courteous  word. 
This  proved  a  far  more  successful  kingcraft  than  any  that 
his  father  or  grandfather  had  practised.  It  was  not  easy  for 
tlic  most  austere  republican  of  the  school  of  Marvel  to  resist 
the  fascination  of  so  much  good  humour  and  affiibility  :  and 
many  a  veteran  Cavalier,  in  whose  heart  the  remembrance  of 
unrequited  sacrifices  and  sendees  had  been  festering  during 
twenty  years,  was  compensated  in  one  moment  for  wounds 
and  sequestrations  by  his  sovereign's  kind  nod,  and  "  God 
bless  you,  my  old  friend ! " 

Whitehall  naturally  became  the  chief  staple  of  news. 
Whenever  there  was  a  rumour  that  anything  important  had 
happened  or  was  about  to  happen,  people  hastened  thither 
to  obtain  intelligence  from  the  fountain  head.  The  galleries 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  modem  club  room  at  au 
anxious  time.  They  were  full  of  people  enquiring  whether 
the  Dutch  mail  was  in,  what  tidings  the  express  from  Prance 
had  brought,  whether  John  Sobiesky  had  beaten  the  Turks, 

♦  See  Sir  Roprer  North's  accHiunt  of    way  in  which  Sir  George  Sayilo  irae 
the  way  in  wliicli  Wright  waa  made  a     u  peer, 
jurlgc,  and  Clarendon's  account  of  the 
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whether  the  Doge  of  Genoa  was  really  at  Paris.  These  were  CHAP, 
matters  about  which  it  was  safe  to  talk  aloud.  But  there  .  ^'  ^ 
were  subjects  concerning  which  information  was  asked  and 
given  in  whispers.  Had  Halifax  got  the  better  of  Rochester  ? 
Was  there  to  be  a  Parliament?  Was  the  Duke  of  York 
really  going  to  Scotland?  Had  Monmouth  realiy  been 
summoned  from  the  Hague  ?  Men  tried  to  read  the  counte- 
nance of  every  minister  as  he  went  through  the  throng  to 
and  from  the  royal  closet.  All  sorts  of  auguries  were  drawn 
from  the  tone  in  which  His  Majesty  spoke  to  the  Lord 
President,  or  from  the  laugh  with  which  His  Majesty 
honoured  a  jest  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  hopes  and  fears  inspired  by  such  slight  indications  had 
spread  to  all  the  coffee  houses  from  Saint  James's  to  the 
Tower.*  ^ 

The  coffee  house  must  not  be  dismissed  with  a  cursory  Th^ 
mention.     It  might  indeed  at  that  time  have  been  not  im-.- 
properly  called  a  most  important  political  institution. 
Parliament  had  sat  for  years.     The  municipal  council  of  the 
City  had  ceased  to  speak  the  sense  of  the  citizens.     Public 
meetiags,  harangues,  resolutions,  and  the  rest  of  the  modem 
machinery   of   agitation   had    not  yet  come   into    fashion. 
Nothing    resembling  the    modem   newspaper  existed.     Li 
such  circimistances  the  coffee  houses  were  the  chief  organs 
through  which  the  public  opinion  of  the  metropolis^ 
itself. 

The  first  of  these  estabUshments  had  been  self^,  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  a  Turkey  merchant,  who  had 
acquired  among  the  Mahometans  a  taste  for  their  favourite 
beverage.  The  convenience  of  being  able  to  make  appoint- 
ments in  any  part  of  the  town,  and  of  being  able  to  pass 
evenings  socially  at  a  very  small  charge,  was  so  great  that 
the  fashion  spread  fast.  Every  man  of  the  upper  or  middle 
class  went  daily  to  his  coffee  house  to  learn  the  news  and  to 
discuss  it.  Every  coffee  house  had  one  or  more  orators  to 
whose  eloquence  the  crowd  listened  with  admiration,  and 
who  soon  became,  what  the  journalists  of  our  time  have  been 
called,  a  fourth  Estate  of  the  realm.  The  Court  had  long 
seen  with  uneasiness  the  growth  of.  this  new  power  in  the 

♦  The   Botirces    from  which  I  have  Adda,  the  Travels  of  the  Grand  Doko 

drawn  my  information  about  the  state  of  Cosmo,  the  works  of  Kogcr  North,  the 

the  Court  are  too  numerous  to  recapitu-  Diaries  of  Pepys,  Evelyn,  and  Teonge, 

late.     Amon|v  them  are  the  Despatches  and  the   Memoirs  of    Grammont    and 

of  Barillon,  Van  Citters,  Ronquillo,  and  Reresby. 
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CHAP,  state.  An  attempt  had  been  made,  during  Danby's  adminb- 
.  ^^^'  ^  tration,  to  close  the  coiFee  houses.  But  men  of  all  parties 
missed  theff  Hfiual  places  of  resort  so  much  that  there  was 
an  universal  outcry.  The  government  did  not  venture,  ii 
opposition  to  a  feeling  so  strong  and  general,  to  enforce  a 
regulation  of  which  the  legality  might  well  be  questioned 
Since  that  time  ten  years  had  elapsed,  and  during  thos^ 
years  the  number  and  influence  of  the  coffee  houses  had  beei 
constantly  increasing.  Foreigners  remarked  that  the  coff« 
•house  was  that  which  especially  distinguished  London  fron 
all  other  cities ;  that  the  coffee  house  was  the  Londoner  i 
bome,  and  that  those  who  wished  to  find  a  gentleman  com 
monly  asked,  not  whether  he  lived  in  Fleet  Street  or  Chan 
eery  Lane,  but  whether  he  frequented  the  Grecian  or  tin 
Bainbow.  Nobody  was  excluded  from  these  places  who  lai< 
down  his  penny  at  the  bar.  Yet  every  rank  and  profession 
and  every  shade  of  religious  and  political  opinion,,  had  it 
own  head  quarters.  There  were  houses  near  Saint  James' 
Park  where  fops  congregated,  their  heads  and  shoulder 
covered  with  black  or  flaxen  wigs,  not  less  ample  than  thos 
which  are  now  worn  by  the  Chancellor  and  by  the  Speake 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  wig  came  from  Paris ;  am 
so  did  the  rest  of  the  fine  gentleman's  ornaments,  his  em 
broidered  coat,  his  fringed  gloves,  and  the  tassel  whicl 
upheld  his  pantaloons.  The  conversation  was  in  that  dialec 
which,  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  fashionable 
circles,  continued,  in  the  mouth  of  Lord  Foppington,  t^ 
excite  the  mirth  of  theatres.*  The  atmosphere  was  like  tha 
of  a  perfumer's  shop.  Tobacco  in  any  other  form  than  tha 
of  richly  scented  snuff  was  held  in  abomination.  If  an 
clown,  ignorant  of  the  usages  of  the  house,  called  for  a  pipe 
the  sneers  of  the  whole  assembly  and  the  short  answers  c 
the  waiters  soon  convinced  him  tiiat  he  had  better  go  some 
where  else.  Nor,  indeed,  would  he  have  had  far  to  go.  Foi 
in  general,  the  coffee  rooms  reeked  with  tobacco  like 
guardroom;  and  strangers  sometimes  expressed  their  sm 
prise  that  so  many  people  should  leave  their  own  firesides  t 
sit  in  the  midst  of  eternal  fog  and  stench.  Nowhere  was  th 
smoking  more   constant  than  at  Will's.     That   celebrate 

♦  The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  dialect  master  of   this    court    tune,  as   Rofr< 

was  that,  in  alarpe  class  of  words,  the  O  North  calls  it ;  and  Titus  Gates  affectf 

was  pronounced  like  A.  Thus  Lord  was  it  in  the  hope  of  passing  for  a  fine  gei 

Eronounced  Lard.    See  Vanhrugh's  Kc-  tleman.    Exaunen,  77.  264. 
ipse.     liord  Sunderland  was  a  great 
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house,  sitnated  between  Covent  Garden  and  Bow  Street,  was  CHAP, 
sacred  to  polite  letters.  There  the  talk  was  about  poetical  ^  ^^'  _  - 
justice  and  the  unities  of  place  and  time.  There  was  a 
faction  for  Perrault  and  the  modems,  a  &ction  for  Boileau 
and  the  ancients.  One  group  debated  whether  Paradise 
Lost  ought  not  to  have  been  in  rhyme.  To  another  an  en- 
vious poetaster  demonstrated  that  Venice  Preserved  ought  to 
have  been  hooted  from  the  stage.  Under  no  roof  was  a 
greater  variety  of  figures  to  be  seen.  There  were  Earls  in 
stars  and  garters,  clergymen  in  cassocks  and  bands,  pert 
Templars,  sheepish  lads  from  the  Universities,  translators 
and  indexmakers  in  ragged  coats  of  frieze.  The  great  press 
was  to  get  near  the  chair  where  John  Dryden  sate.  In  win- 
ter that  chair  was  always  in  the  warmest  nook  by  the  fire ; 
in  summer  it  stood  in  the  balcony.  To  bow  to  the  Laureate, 
and  to  hear  his  opinion  of  Eacine's  last  tragedy  or  of  Bossu's 
treatise  on  epic  poetry,  was  thought  a  privilege.  A  pinch 
from  his  suuff  box  was  an  honour  sufficient  to  turn  the  head 
of  a  young  enthusiast.  There  were  coflfee  houses  where  the 
first  medical  men  might  be  consulted.  Docter  John  !Rad- 
clifte,  who,  in  the  year  .1685,  rose  to  the  largest  practice  in 
London,  came  daily,  at  the  hour  when  the  Exchange  was 
full,  from  his  house  in  Bow  Street,  then  a  fashionable  part 
of  the  capital,  to  Garraway's,  and  was  to  be  found,  sur- 
rounded by  surgeons  and  apothecaries,  at  a  particidar  table. 
There  were  Puritan  coffee  houses  where  no  oath  was  heard, 
and  where  lankhaired  men  discussed  election  and  reprobation 
through  their  noses ;  Jew  coffee  houses  where  darkeyed 
money  changers  from  Venice  and  from  Amsterdam  greeted 
each  other ;  and  Popish  coffee  houses  where,  as  good  Pro- 
testants believed,  Jesuits  planned,  over  their  cups,  another 
great  fire,  and  cast  silver  btdlets  to  shoot  the  King.* 
^- These  gregarious  habits  had  no  small  share  in  forming 
the  character  of  the  Londoner  of  that  age.  He  was,  indeed, 
a  different  being  from  the  rustic  Englishman.  There  was 
not  then  the  intercourse  which  now  exists  between  the  two 
classes.     Only  very  great  men  were  in  the  habit  of  dividing 

♦  I^ttrca  8ur  les  Anglois ;  Tom  Brown's  Dudley  North,  149. ;   Life  of  Dr.  Rad- 

Tour ;  Ward's  London  Spy ;  The  Cha-  cliffe,  published  by  Curll  in  1715.    The 

racter  of  a  Coffee  House,  1673 ;  Bules  liveliest  description  of  Will's  is  in  the 

and  Orders  of  the  Coffee  House,  1674;  City  and  Country  Mouse.    There  is  a 

Coffee  Houses  vindicated,  1676 ;  A  Satyr  remarkable  passage  about  the  influence 

n^inst  Coffee ;  North's  Examen,  138. ;  of  the  coffee  house  orators  in  Halstcad's 

Life  of   Guildford,   162. ;   Life  of  Sir  Succinct  Genealogies,  printed  in  1686. 
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the  year  between  town  and  country.  Pew  esquires  came  to 
the  capital  thrice  in  their  lives.  Nor  was  it  yet  the  practice 
of  all  citizens  in  easy  circumstances  to  breathe  the  fresh  air 
of  the  fields  and  woods  during  some  weeks  of  every  summer. 
A  cockney,  in  a  rural  village,  was  stared  at  as  much  as  if  he 
had  intruded  into  a  Kraal  of  Hottentots.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  lord  of  a  Lincolnshire  or  Shropshire  manor 
appeared  in  Fleet  Street,  he  was  as  easily  distinguished  from 
the  resident  population  as  a  Turk  or  a  Lascar.  His  dress, 
his  gait,  his  accent,  the  manner  in  which  he  gazed  at  the 
shops,  stumbled  into  the  gutters,  ran  against  the  porters, 
and  stood  under  the  waterspouts,  marked  him  out  as  an  ex- 
cellent subject  for  the  operations  of  swindlers  and  banterers. 
Bullies  jostled  him  into  the  kennel.  Hackney  coachmen 
splashed  him  from  head  to  foot.  Tliieves  explored  with  per- 
fect security  the  huge  pockets  of  his  horseman's  coat,  while 
he  stood  entranced  by  the  splendour  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
show.  Moneydroppers,  sore  from  the  cart's  tail,  introduced 
themselves  to  him.  and  api>cared  to  him  the  most  honest 
friendly  gentlemen  that  he  had  ever  seen.  Painted  women, 
the  refuse  of  Lewkiier  Lane  and  Whetstone  Park,  passed 
themselves  on  him  for  countesses  and  maids  of  honour.  II 
he  asked  his  way  to  Saint  James's,  his  informants  sent  him 
to  Mile  End.  If  he  went  into  a  shop,  he  was  instantly  dis- 
cerned to  be  a  fit  purchaser  of  everything  that  nobody  else 
would  buy,  of  secondhand  embroidery,  copper  rings,  and 
watches  that  would  not  go.  If  he  rambled  into  any  fashion- 
able coffee  house,  he  became  a  mark  for  the  insolent  derision 
of  fops  and  the  grave  waggeiy  of  Templars.  Enraged  and 
mortified,  he  soon  returned  to  his  mansion,  and  there,  in  the 
homage  of  his  tenants  and  the  conversation  of  his  boon  com- 
panions, found  consolation  for  the  vexations  and  humiliations 
which  he  had  imdergone.  There  he  was  once  more  a  great 
man,  and  saw  nothing  above  himself  except  when  at  the 
assizes  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  near  the  Judge,  or 
when  at  the  muster  of  the  militia  he  saluted  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. 

The  chief  cause  which  made  the  fusion  of  the  different  ele- 
ments of  society  so  imi)erfect  was  the  extreme  difficulty  which 
our  ancestors  foimd  in  passing  from  place  to  place.  Of  all 
inventions,  the  alphabet  and  the  printing  press  alone  ex- 
cepted, those  mventions  which  abridge  dista^nce  have  done 
most  for  the  civilisation  of  our  species.     Every  improvement 
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of  the  means  of  locomotion  benefits  mankind  moraUv  and  in*  CHAP, 
tellectuallj  as  well  as  materiaUj-,  and  not  only  facilitates  the  .  ^'  - 
interchange  of  the  Tarioos  productions  of  nature  and  art,  but 
tends  to  remore  national  and  provincial  antipathies,  and  to 
bind  together  all  the  branches  of  the  great  human  family.  In 
the  scTenteenth  century  the  inhabitants  of  London  were,  for 
almost  every  practical  purpose,  fiurther  from  Beading  than 
they  now  are  finom  Edinburgh,  and  farther  finom  Edinburgh 
than  they  now  are  from  Vienna. 

The  subjects  of  Charles  the  Second  were  not,  it  is  true, 
quite  unacquainted  with  that  principle  which  has,  in  our  own 
time,  produced  an  unprecedented  revolution  in  human  affairs, 
which  has  enabled  navies  to  advance  in  &ce  of  wind  and  tide, 
and  brigades  of  troops,  attended  by  all  their  baggage  and 
artiUery,  to  traverse  kingdoms  at  a  pace  equal  to  that  of  the 
fleetest  race  horse.  The  Marquess  of  Worcester  had  recently 
observed  the  expansive  power  of  moisture  rarefied  by  heat. 
After  many  experiments  he  had  succeeded  in  constructing  a 
rude  steam  engine,  which  he  called  a  fire  water  work,  and 
which  he  pronounced  to  be  an  admirable  and  most  forcible 
instrument  of  propulsion.^  But  the  Marquess  was  suspected 
to  be  a  madman,  and  known  to  be  a  Papist.  His  inventions, 
therefore,  found  no  fiivourable  reception.  His  fire  water 
work  might,  perhaps,  furnish  matter  for  conversation  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Boyal  Society,  but  was  not  applied  to  any 
practical  purpose.  There  were  no  railways,  except  a  few 
made  of  timber,  on  which  coals  were  carried  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Northumbrian  pits  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyne.f  There 
was  very  little  internal  communication  by  water.  A  few 
attempts  had  been  made  to  deepen  and  embank  the  natural 
streams,  but  with  slender  success.  Hardly  a  single  navigable 
canal  had  been  even  projected.  The  English  of  that  day 
were  in  the  habit  of  talking  with  mingled  admiration  and 
despair  of  the  immense  trench  by  which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
had  made  a  junction  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. They  little  thought  that  their  country  would,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  generations,  be  intersected,  at  the  cost  of 
private  adventurers,  by  artificial  rivers  making  up  more  than 
four  times  the  length  of  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the 
Trent  together. 

It  was  by  the  highways  that  both  travellers  and  goods  Badnesi  of 
generally  passed  from  place  to  place;  and  those  highways  therotdi. 

•  Centuryof  InyentionB,  1663,  No.  68.  f  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  136. 
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CHAP,  appear  to  have  been  fieu:  worse  than  might  hare  been  expected 
,^  ^  fittnn  the  degree  of  wealth  and  ciyilisation  which  the  nation 
had  eyen  then  attained.  On  the  best  lines  of  oommunication 
the  rats  were  deep,  the  descents  precipitous,  and  the  waj 
often  such  as  it  was  hardly  possible  to  distingnish,  in  the 
dusk,  finom  the  unenclosed  heath  and  fen  which  lay  on  both 
sides.  Ralph  Thoresby,  the  antdqnaxy,  was  in  danger  of 
losing  his  way  on  the  great  North  road,  between  Bamby  Moor 
and  Toxford,  and  actually  lost  his  way  between  Doncaster 
and  York.*  Pepys  and  his  wife,  travelling  in  their  own 
coach,  lost  their  way  between  Newbury  and  Beading.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  tour  they  lost  their  way  near  Salisbury, 
and  were  in  danger  of  having  to  pass  the  night  on  the  plain.t 
It  was  only  in  fine  weather  that  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
road  was  available  for  wheeled  vehicles.  Often  the  mud  lay 
deep  on  the  right  and  the  left ;  and  only  a  narrow  track  of 
firm  ground  rose  above  the  quagmire.  J  At  such  times  ob- 
structions and  quarrels  were  frequent,  and  the  path  was  some- 
times blocked  up  during  a  long  time  by  carriers,  neither  of 
whom  would  break  the  way.  It  happened,  almost  every  day, 
that  coaches  stuck  fast,  until  a  team  of  cattle  could  be  pro- 
cured firom  some  neighbouring  farm,  to  tug  them  out  of  the 
slough.  But  in  bad  seasons  the  traveller  had  to  encounter 
inconveniences  still  more  serious.  Thoresby,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  travelling  between  Leeds  and  the  capital,  has 
recorded,  in  his  Diary,  such  a  series  of  perils  and  disasters  as 
might  suf&ce  for  a  journey  to  the  Frozen  Ocean  or  to  the 
Desert  of  Sahara.  C^  one  occasion  he  learned  that  the  floods 
were  out  between  Ware  and  London,  that  passengers  had  to 
swim  for  their  lives,  and  that  a  higgler  had  perished  in  the 
attempt  to  cross.  In  consequence  of  these  ticQngs  he  turned 
out  of  the  high  road,  and  was  conducted  across  some  meadows, 
where  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  ride  to  the  saddle  skirts  in 
water.§  In  the  course  of  another  journey  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  swept  away  by  an  inundation  of  tho-SPrent.  He 
was  ailerwards  detained  at  Stamford  four  days,  on  account  of 
J  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  then  ventured  to  proceed  only 
.  because  fourteen  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
were  going  up  in  a  body  to  Parliament  with  guides  and  nu- 
merous attendants,  took  him  into  their  company.  ||     On  the 

»  Thorosby'e  Diary,  Oct  21.  1680,         |  Ibid.  Feb.  28.  1660. 
Aug.  3.  1712.  §  Thorcsby's  Diary.  May  17.  1G95. 

t  Pepys's  Diaiy,  June  12.  and  16.16G8.         |  Ibid.  Dec.  27.  1708. 
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roads  of  Derbyshire,  travellers  were  in  constant  fear  for  their  CHAP, 
necks,  and  were  frequently  compelled  to  alight  and  lead  their  .  ^7*  - 
beasts.*  The  great  route  through  Wales  to  Holyhead  was  in 
such  a  state  that,  in  1685,  a  viceroy,  going  to  Ireland,  was 
five  hours  in  travelling  fourteen  miles,  fix)m  Saint  Asaph  to 
Conway.  Between  Conway  and  Beaumaris  he  was  forced  to 
walk  great  part  of  the  way ;  and  his  lady  was  carried  in  a 
litter.  His  coach  was,  with  much  difficulty,  and  by  the  help 
of  many  hands,  brought  after  him  entire.  In  general,  car- 
riages were  taken  to  pieces  at  Conway,  and  borne,  on  the 
shoulders  of  stout  Welsh  peasants,  to  the  Menai  Straits.t  In 
some  parts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  none  but  the  strongest  horses 
could,  in  winter,  get  through  the  bog,  in  which,  at  every  step, 
they  sank  deep.  The  markets  were  often  inaccessible  during 
several  mouths.  It  is  said  that  the  finits  of  the  earth  were 
sometimes  suffered  to  rot  in  one  place,  while  in  another  place, 
distant  only  a  few  miles,  the  supply  fell  far  short  of  the  de- 
mand. The  wheeled  carriages  were,  in  this  district,  generally 
pulled  by  oxen.  J  When  Prince  Gteorge  of  Denmark  visited  the 
stately  mausion  of  Petworth  in  wet  weather,  he  was  six  hours 
in  going  nine  miles ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  a  body  of  sturdy 
hinds  should  be  on  each  side  of  his  coach,  in  order  to  prop  it. 
Of  the  carriages  which  conveyed  his  retinue  several  were 
upset  and  injured.  A  letter  from  one  of  the  party  has  been 
preserved,  in  which  the  xmfortunate  courtier  complains  that, 
during  fourteen  hours,  he  never  once  alighted,  except  when 
his  coach  was  overtuni^d  or  stuck  fast  in  the  mud.§ 

One  chief  cause  of  the  badness  of  the  roads  seems  to  have 
been  the  defective  state  of  the  law.  Every  parish  was  bound 
to  repair  the  highways  which  passed  through  it.  The  pea- 
santry were  forced  to  give  their  gratuitous  labour  six  days  in 
the  year.  If  this  was  not  sufficient,  hired  labour  was  em- 
ployed, and  the  expense  was  met  by  a  parochial  rate.  That 
a  route  connecting  two  great  towns,  which  have  a  large 
and  thriving  trade  with  each  other,  should  be  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  the  rural  population  scattered  between  them  is 
obviously  unjust ;  and  this  injustice  was  peculiarly  glaring  in  > 
the  case  of  tiie  great  North  road,  which  traversed  very  poor 
and   thinly  inhabited  districts,  and  joined  very  rich  and 

♦  Tour  in  Derbyshire,  by  J.  Browne,  J  Poetlethwaite'a  Dictionary,  Koads ; 

son  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  1662;  Cot-  History  of  Hawkhnrst,  in  the  Biblio- 

ton*s  Angler,  1676.  theca  Topographica  Britannica. 

t  Correspondence  of  Henry  Earl  of  §  Annals  of  Queen  Anne,  1703,  Ap- 

Clarendon,  Dec  80.  1685,  Jan.  1. 1686.  pendiz.  No.  3. 
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CHAP,  populous  districts.  Indeed  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
_  }'  ^  parishes  of  Huntingdonshire  to  mend  a  highway  worn  by  the 
constant  traffic  between  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  and 
London.  Soon  after  the  Bestoration  this  grievance  attracted 
the  notice  of  Parliament ;  and  an  act,  the  first  of  our  many 
turnpike  acts,  was  passed,  imposing  a  small  toll  on  travellers 
and  goods,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  some  parts  of  this  im- 
portant line  of  communication  in  good  repair.*  This  inno- 
vation, however,  excited  many  murmurs ;  and  the  other  great 
avenues  to  the  capital  were  long  left  imder  the  old  system. 
A  change  was  at  length  effected,  but  not  without  much  diffi- 
culty. For  imjust  and  absurd  taxation  to  which  men  are 
/accustomed  is  often  borne  far  more  willingly  than  the  most 
'  reasonable  impost  which  is  new.  It  was  not  till  many  toll 
bars  had  been  violently  pulled  down,  tiU  the  troops  had  in 
many  districts  been  forced  to  act  against  the  people,  and  tiU 
much  blood  had  been  shed,  that  a  good  system  was  intro- 
duced.t  By  slow  degrees  reason  triumphed  over  prejudice ; 
and  our  island  is  now  crossed  in  every  direction  by  near 
thirty  thousand  miles  of  turnpike  road. 

On  the  best  highways  heavy  articles  were,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second,  generally  conveyed  from  place  to  place 
by  stage  waggons.  In  the  straw  of  these  vehicles  nestled  a 
crowd  of  passengers,  who  could  not  afford  to  travel  by  eoacli 
or  on  horseback,  and  who  were  prevented  by  infirmity,  or  by 
the  weight  of  their  luggage,  from  going  on  foot.  The  ex- 
pense of  transmitting  heavy  goods  in  this  way  was  enormous. 
From  London  to  Birmingham  the  charge  was  seven  pounds  a 
ton ;  from  London  to  Exeter  twelve  pounds  a  ton.  J  This 
was  about  fifteen  pence  a  ton  for  every  mile,  more  by  a  third 
than  was  afterwards  charged  on  turnpike  roads,  and  fiftyeen 
times  what  is  now  demanded  by  railway  companies.  The  cost 
of  conveyance  amounted  to  a  prohibitory  tax  on  many  useful 
articles.  Coal  in  particular  was  never  seen  except  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  it  was  produced,  or  in  the  districts  to  which  it 
could  be  carried  by  sea,  and  was  indeed  always  known  in  the 
south  of  England  by  the  name  of  sea  coal. 

On  byroads,  and  generally  throughout  the  country  north  of 
York  and  west  of  Exeter,  goods  were  carried  by  long  trains 

•  15  Car.  II.  c.  1.  of  172J.     How  fierce  an  opposition  was 

t  The  evils  of  the  old  system  are  offered  to  the  new  system  may  be  leaned 

strikingly  sot  forth  in  many  petitions  from  the  Gentleman's  Magacineof  1749. 

which  appear  in  the  Commons'  Journal  J  Postlcthwaite's  Diet.,  Roads. 
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of  paekhorses.  These  strong  and  patient  beasts,  the  breed  of  CIIAP. 
which  is  now  extinct,  were  attended  by  a  class  of  men  who  _  /'  ^ 
seem  to  have  borne  much  resemblance  to  the  Spanish  mule- 
teers. A  traveller  of  humble  condition  often  found  it  conve- 
nient to  perform  a  journey  mounted  on  a  packsaddle  between 
two  baskets,  under  the  care  of  these  hardy  guides.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  mode  of  conveyance  was  small.  But  the  cara- 
van moved  at  a  foot's  pace ;  and  in  winter  the  cold  was  often 
insupportable.* 

The  rich  commonly  travelled  in  their  own  carriages,  with 
at  least  four  horses.  Cotton,  the  facetious  poet,  attempted  to 
go  from.  London  to  the  Peak  with  a  single  pair,  but  found  at 
Saint  Albans  that  the  journey  would  be  insupportably  tedions, 
and  altered  his  plan.t  A  coach  and  six  is  in  our  time  never 
seen,  except  as  part  of  some  pageant.  The  frequent  mention 
therefore  of  such  equipages  in  old  books  is  likely  to  mislead 
us.  We  attribute  to  magnificence  what  was  really  the  effect 
(»f  a  very  disagreeable  necessity.  People,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second,  travelled  with  six  horses,  because  with  a 
smaller  number  there  was  great  danger  of  sticking;  fast  in  the 
mire.  Nor  were  even  six  horses  always  sufficient.  Vaiibnjgh, 
in  the  succeeding  generation,  described  with  irreat  humour 
the  way  in  which  a  country  gentleman,  newly  ch^/«en  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  went  up  to  London.  On  that  fj^^r^nion  all 
the  exertions  of  six  beasts,  two  of  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  plough,  could  not  save  the  £unily  coach  from  bein^  em- 
bedded in  a  quagmire. 

Public  carriages  had  recently  been  much  improved-  Durincf  .^^^ 
the  years  which  immediately  followed  the  E^jatoration,  a  dili- 
gence ran  between  London  and  Oxford  in  two  days.  Tlie 
passengers  slept  at  BeaconsfiekL  At  length,  in  the  sprincr  ^t 
1609,  a  great  and  daring  innovation  was  attempte<L  It  wa.4 
axmounoed  that  a  vehicle,  described  as  the  Yljin^j  C^/a/^fa. 
would  perform  the  whole  yjamej  between  •unrjte  a&d  sunset- 
This  spirited  undertaking  was  solemnly  cotl^Akt^A  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Heads  of  the  Umver?: ty.  and  appears  to  have 
excited  the  same  sort  of  interest  which  is  excited  in  f/nr  own 
time  by  the  opening  of  a  new  railway.  The  Ticeehancenor, 
by  a  notiee  affixed  in  all  public  pfau!!«s.  pres^iribed  the  horzr 
and  plaee  of  departnre.      The  soccess  of  the  eip^^iKerit  wzn 

Ron!  EncAOLT  ci  Ea^aatL    Li  17^        ^  OyBMi'i  l^iarJe  v>  J  Ba/Uhafw. 
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CHAP,  complete.  At  six  in  the  morning  the  carriage  began  to  move 
^'  .  from  before  tlie  ancient  front  of  All  Souls  College ;  and  at 
seven  in  the  evening  the  adventurous  gentlemen  who  had  ran 
the  first  risk  were  safely  deposited  at  their  inn  in  London.^ 
The  emulation  of  the  sister  University  was  moved ;  and  soon 
a  diligence  was  set  up  which  in  one  day  carried  passengers 
from  Cambridge  to  the  capital.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  flying  carriages  ran  thrice  a  week  from 
London  to  the  chief  towns.  But  no  stage  coach,  indeed  no 
stage  waggon,  appears  to  have  proceeded  frirther  north  than 
York,  or  further  west  than  Exeter.  The  ordinary  day^s  jour- 
ney of  a  flying  coach  was  about  fifty  miles  in  the  summer ; 
but  in  winter,  when  the  ways  were  bad  and  the  nights  long, 
little  more  than  thirty.  The  Chester  coach,  the  York  coach, 
and  the  Exeter  coach  generally  reached  London  in  four  days 
during  the  fine  season,  but  at  Christmas  not  till  the  sixth 
day.  The  prissengers,  six  in  nimiber,  were  all  seated  in  the 
carriage.  For  accidents  were  so  frequent  that  it  would  have 
been  most  perilous  to  mount  the  roof.  The  ordinary  fare 
was  about  twopence  halfpenny  a  mile  in  simimer,  and  some- 
what more  in  winter.t 

This  mode  of  travelling,  which  by  Englislimen  of  the  pre- 
sent day  would  be  regarded  as  insufierably  slow,  seemed  to 
our  ancestors  wonderfully  and  indeed  alai'mingly  rapid.  In 
a  work  published  a  few  months  bofore  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Second,  the  flying  coaches  are  extolled  as  far  superior  to 
any  similar  vehicles  ever  known  in  the  world.  Their  velocity 
is  the  subject  of  special  commendation,  and  is  triumphantly 
contrasted  with  the  sluggish  pace  of  the  continental  posts. 
But  with  boasts  like  these  was  mingled  the  sound  of  com- 
plaint and  invective.  The  interests  of  large  classes  had  been 
unfavourably  affected  by  the  establishment  of  the  new  dili- 
gences ;  and,  as  usual,  many  persons  were,  from  mere  stu- 
pidity and  obstinacy,  disposed  to  clamoor  against  the  inno- 
vation, simply  because  it  was  an  innovation.  It  was  vehe- 
mently argued  that  this  mode  of  conveyance  would  be  fisital 
to  the  breed  of  horses  and  to  the  noble  art  of  horsemanship ; 
that  the  Thames,  which  had  long  been  an  important  nursery 
of  seamen,  would  cease  to  be  the  chief  thoroughJEsbre  from 
London  up  to  Windsor  and  down  to  Gravesend ;  that  saddlers 

»  Anthony  4  WockI's  Life  of  himself,     and  waggons  at  the  end  of  the  book  en- 
t  Chamberlayne's  State  of  England,    titled  Ajd^Us  Metropolis,  1690.         ' 
1684.    See  also  the  list  of  stage  ccAches 
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,  and  spurriers  woold  be  miiied  by  hundreds ;  that  numorons  CHAP. 
inns,  at  which  mounted  traTellers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  -  ^^  ^ 
stopping,  would  be  deserted,  and  would  no  longer  {vay  any 
rent ;  that  the  new  carriages  were  too  hot  in  summer  and  too 
cold  in  winter  ;  that  the  passengers  were  grievously  annoyed 
by  invalids  and  crying  children  ;  that  the  coach  sometimes 
reached  the  inn  so  late  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  supper, 
and  sometimes  started  so  early  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
breakfast.  On  these  grounds  it  was  gravely  recommended 
that  no  public  coach  should  be  permitted  to  have  more  than 
four  horses,  to  start  oftener  than  once  a  week,  or  to  go  more 
than  thirty  miles  a  day.  It  was  hoped  that,  if  this  regulation 
were  adopted,  all  except  the  sick  and  the  lame  would  return 

'  to  the  old  mode  of  travelling.  Petitions  embodying  sucli 
opinions  as  these  were  presented  to  the  King  in  council  trom 
several  companies  of  the  City  of  London,  jfrom  several  pro- 

;»  Tuicial  towns,  and  from  the  justices  of  several  coxmties.  Wo 
smile  at  these  things.     It  is  not  impossible  that  our  descend- 

i    ants,  when  they  read  the  history  of  the  opposition  offered  by 

^  .  cupidity  and  prejudice  to  the  improvements  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  may  smile  in  their  turn.* 

In  spite  of  the  attractions  of  the  flying  coaches,  it  was  still 
usual  for  men  who  enjoyed  health  and  vigour,  and  who  were 
not  encumbered  by  much  baggage,  to  perform  long  journeys 

;  on  horseback.  If  the  traveller  wished  to  move  expeditioiisly 
he  rode  post.  Fresh  saddle  horses  and  guides  were  to  bo 
procured  at  convenient  distances  along  all  the  great  lines  of 

.  road.  The  charge  was  threepence  a  mile  for  each  horse,  and 
fourpence  a  stage  for  the  guide.  In  this  manner,  when  the 
ways  were  good,  it  was  possible  to  travel,  for  a  considerable 
time,  as  rapidly  as  by  any  conveyance  known  in  England,  till 
vehicles  were  propelled  by  steam.  There  were  as  yet  no  post 
chaises ;  nor  could  those  who  rode  in  their  own  coaches  ordi- 
narily procure  a  change  of  horses.  The  King,  however,  and 
the  great  officers  of  stete  were  able  to  command  relays.  Thus 
Charles  commonly  went  in  one  day  from  Whitehall  to  New- 
market, a  distance  of  about  fifty-five  miles  through  a  level 
country ;  and  this  was  thought  by  his  subjects  a  proof  of 
great  activity.  Evelyn  performed  the  same  journey  in  com- 
pany with  the  Lord  Treasurer  Clifford.    The  coach  was  drawn 

*  John   Cresset's  Keasons   for  sup-  England   explained,    1673.'*      Cresset's 

pressing  Stage   Coaches,    1672.  These  attack  on  stage  coaches  called  forth  soma 

reasons  were  afterwards  inserted  in  a  answers  which  I  havo  consulted, 
tract,  entitled  "  The  Grand  Concern  of 
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by  six  horses,  which  were  changed  at  Bishop  Stortford  and 
again  at  Chesterford.  The  travellers  reached  Newmarket  at 
night.  Such  a  mode  of  conveyance  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered as  a  rare  luxury  confined  to  princes  and  ministers.* 

Whatever  might  be  the  way  in  which  a  journey  was  i)er- 
formed,  the  travellers,  unless  they  were  numerous  and  well 
ed,  ran  considerable  risk  of  being  stopped  and  plundered. 

le  mounted  highwayman,  a  marauder  known  to  our  genera- 
tion only  from  books,  was  to  be  found  on  every  main  road. 
The  waste  tracts  which  lay  on  the  great  routes  near  London 
were  especially  haunted  by  plunderers  of  this  class.  Houn- 
slow  Heath,  on  the  Great  Western  Boad,  and  Pinchley  Com- 
mon, on  the  Great  Northern  Boad,  were  perhaps  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  spots.  The  Cambridge  scholars  tremble<l 
when  they  approached  Epping  Forest,  even  in  broad  daylight. 
Seamen  who  had  just  been  paid  off  at  Chatham  were  ofton 
compelled  to  deliver  their  purses  on  GadshiU,  celebrated  near 
a  hundred  years  earlier  by  the  greatest  of  poets  as  the  scene 
of  the  depredations  of  Falstaff.  The  public  authorities  seem 
to  have  been  often  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  the  plunderers. 
At  one  time  it  was  announced  in  the  Gazette,  that  several 
persons,  who  were  strongly  suspected  of  being  highwaymen, 
but  against  whom  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence,  would  be 
paraded  at  Newgate  in  riding  dresses :  their  horses  would 
also  be  shown  ;  and  all  gentlemen  who  had  been  robbed  were 
invited  to  inspect  this  singular  exhibition.  On  another  oc- 
casion a  pardon  was  publicly  offered  to  a  robber  if  he  would 
give  up  some  rough  diamonds,  of  immense  value,  which  he 
had  taken  when  he  stopped  the  Harwich  mail.  A  short  time 
after  appeared  another  proclamation,  warning  the  innkeepers 
that  the  eye  of  the  government  was  upon  them.  Tlieir 
criminal  connivance,  it  was  affirmed,  enabled  banditti  to  in- 
fest the  roads  with  impunity.  That  these  suspicions  were 
not  without  foundation,  is  proved  by  the  dying  speeches  of 
some  penitent  robbers  of  that  age,  who  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived from  the  innkeepers  services  much  resembling  those 
which  Parquhar's  Boniface  rendered  to  Gibbet.t 

It  was  necessary  to  the  success  and  even  to  the  safety  of 
the  highwayman  tiiat  he  should  be  a  bold  and  skilful  rider, 

*  Chamberlayne's  State  of  England,  Tlie  last  conftission  of  Aup^tin  Kin;^, 

1684. ;  North's  Kxainen,  106. ;  Eyelyn's  who  was  tho  son  of  an  eminent  divint*, 

Diary,  Oct.  9,  10.  1671.  and  bad  been  educated  at  Cambridge 

t  See  the  London  Gazette,  May  14.  but  was  Iianged  at  Colchester  in  March 

1677,   August  4.   1687,   Dec.  6.    i687.  1688,  is  highly  curioug. 
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and  that  Ids  manners  and  mppeaimnee  ^z'sil  re  ssa^  &$  f:ir3i*£ 
the  master  of  a  fine  hone.    He  Tfcfrgf?Pr 
tcM^ratical  position  in  the  oommxmitr  ci 
fashionable  cofifee  houses  and  gaming  k:<sse&.  imi  ~3»er3:*L^«n:3. 
men  of  quality  on  the  race  gioand.*     Sc«Besiiie&.  itiirr^  m 
was  a  man  of  good  fiunihr  azid  €dnca:>:fL.     A  rnram-r 
interest  therefore  attached,  and  j«3saw  >ril  ^^iditr*^  -;■  -ait 
names  of  fireebooters  of  this  class.    Tb»  t-z^zv  ^ii^^j  tsaki 
in  tales  of  their  ferocity  and  a^kJaicdaj.  *:£  Ts^ttr    rrrasi^mL. 
acts  of  generosity  and  good  nanziB.  *i€  TaisEr  Azutnzs.  n: 
miracnlons  escapes,  of  their  despessse  c:z-x^sk=s.  izi l  ic  - 
manly  bearing  at  the  bar  az>i  in  iht  can.     Try  i:  ^vu 
related  of  William  Xevison.  the  sTEat  rr-rc^er  iif  T  r-VWi  it^_ 
that  he  levied  a  quarterly  tribtnie  cc  aZ  iai*r  n^riifc^L  ar.«?»r%> 
and,  in  retom,  not  only  spared  ibesL  ifsufeif.  nir  jc  «s-r5*^ 
them  against  all  other  thieres :  tha:  ht  5emi2ifftr-i  T^nrfrrf  il 
the  most  courteous  manner:  that  ie  ztr-r:  itrj^Iy  •   i^f-  i».»-C- 
what  he  had  taken  from  the  T>i:  tzj^t  Lj*  2dt  -rist    mr^t 
spared  by  the  royal  clemency,  b^  ihaa  i»t  k^ilzz.  iraizn^ri  xjt 
fate,  and  at  length  died,  in  1^>5,  c«i  t2*r  in^  •▼»   ic  T  ol- 
It  was  related  how  Clande  Dcru.  ih^  Tt^^sh^L  Ta-i?r   :c  -ait "" 
Duke  of  Richmond,  toc»k  to  dae  roo^i.  \>^rrjj!»r:  'jt^^aiZL  -if  k 
formidable  gang,  and  had  the  iy:<jc<:s- 1«:  :»^  ziLsnei  ±7f;  ir  a 
royal  proclamation  against  nL^:n:'::5  'i&fis>rz^  :  L:>ir  ac:  ttie 
head  of  his  troop  he  stopped  a  lady  £  e*:*dL-  zz.  wii'iL  iint2»r 
was  a  booty  of  four  hundred  pcnrnds :  h:^  i**:  vxi  '.ajy  '.«ie 
hundred,  and  suffered  the  &ir  c»vtkt  Vj  rtzi^imi.  "Utt  r^ist  17- 
dancing  a  coranto  with  him  <m  the  h&a:^ :  L.'w  hJ£  Tzr-wn-.n^ 
gallantry  stole  away  the  beartz  of  a21  w-.^izter. :  hr'w  Iif  dex- 
terity at  sword  and  pistol  made  him  a  umir  v.*  iJl  mez: : 
how,  at  length,  in  the  year  167m.  he  was  aeiK*i  ^it^fii  ^"r*^- 
come  by  wine ;  how  dames  of  hi^  rank  -nsibed  >-^.  in  yn^jsoL 
and  with  tears  interceded  for  his  liiEr ;  how  t^  Ivfng-  w<:<iiH 
have  granted  a  pardon,  but  for  the  inteiiereiLoe  of  Judge 
Morton,  the  terror  of  highwaymen,  who  threa;bezHd  to  resign 
his  office  unless  the  law  were  caxned  inu>  full  efft^et:  and 
how,  after  the  executum,  the  corpse  lay  in  state  with  all  tike 

*  AimweH.  Prmj  sir,  haii'tl  Men  ronr  In  a  laHad  wiotk  it  in  tihe  Te^yt^a 

face  at  WilTs  ooffeehoiue  ?  Hbnrr,  he  is  rc-pRsienbed  a»  def«:ndi2ig 

^^6f^.  Yes,  sir,  and  at  Whitens  too.—  hinudf  thu  before  the  Jndge: 
Beaux' Stratagem.  '' Vtet  ny  J«>  aov.  aj  b(«Mxi«d  Lord, 

.f  Gent's  History  of  York.    AnoUier  WhuhTm  w»>tiMreiBthi»? 

marauder  of  the  same  descripdon,  named  Stmir&SlSiSSI'^**''*"^ 

Biss,  was  hanged  at  Salisbmy  in  169&  ^  """^ 
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CHAP,     pomp  of  scutcheons,  wax  lights,  black  hangings  and  mutes, 
^    ^    ^  till  the  same  cruel  Judge,  who  had  intercepted  the  mercy  of 


the  crown,  sent  officers  to  disturb  the  obsequies.*  In  these 
anecdotes  there  is  doubtless  a  large  mixture  of  fable ;  but 
they  are  not  on  that  account  unworthy  of  being  recorded ; 
for  it  is  both  an  authentic  and  an  important  fiict  that  such 
tales,  whether  false  or  true,  were  heard  by  our  ancestors  with 
eagerness  and  faith. 
Inni.  All  the  various  dangers  by  which  the  traveller  was  beset 

were  greatly  increased  by  darkness.  He  was  thei-eforc 
commonly  desirous  of  having  the  shelter  of  a  roof  during  the 
night ;  and  such  shelter  it  was  not  difficult  to  obtain.  JProm 
a  very  early  period  the  inns  of  England  had  been  renowned. 
Our  first  great  poet  had  described  the  excellent  accommoda- 
tion which  they  afforded^  to  the  pilgrims  of  the  fourteentli 
century.  Nine  and  twenty  persons,  with  their  horses,  found 
room  in  the  wide  chambers  and  stables  of  the  Tabard  in 
j  Southwark.  The  food  was  of  the  best,  and  the  wines  such  as 
^  drew  the  company  on  to  drink  largely.  Two  hundred  years 
later,  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  William  Harrison  gave  a 
lively  description  of  the  plenty  and  comfort  of  the  great 
hostelries.  The  Continent  of  Europe,  he  said,  could  show 
nothing  like  them.  Tliere  were  some  in  which  two  or  three 
hundred  people,  with  their  horses,  could  without  difficulty  be 
lodged  and  fed.  Tlie  bedding,  the  tapestry,  above  all,  the 
abimdance  of  clean  and  fine  linen  was  matter  of  wonder. 
Valuable  plate  was  often  set  on  the  tables.  Nay,  there  were 
signs  which  had  cost  thirty  or  forty  pounds.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  England  abounded  with  excellent  inns  of 
every  rank.  The  traveller  sometimes,  in  a  small  village, 
lighted  on  a  public  house  such  as  Walton  has  described, 
where  the  brick  floor  was  swept  clean,  where  the  walls  were 
stuck  round  with  ballads,  where  the  sheets  smelt  of  lavender, 
and  where  a  blazing  fire,  a  cup  of  good  ale,  and  a  dish  of 
trouts  fresh  from  the  neighbouring  brook,  were  to  be  pro- 
cured at  small  charge.  At  the  larger  houses  of  entertainment 
were  to  be  found  beds  hung  with  silk,  choice  cookery,  and 
claret  equal  to  the  best  which  was  drunk  in  London.t  The 
innkeepers  too,  it  wa«  said,  were  not  like  other  innkeepers. 

*  Pope's  Memoirs  of  Duval,  published  of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,   and 

immediately  after  the  execution.  Oates's  Pcpys's  account  of  his  tour  in  the  Hiini- 

EUitv  fiafftXtiHi,  Part  I.  mer  of   1668.     The   excellence   of  tho 

t  See  the  prologue  to  the  Canterbury  English  inns  is  noticed  in  the  Travels  of 

Tales,  Harrison's  Historical  Description  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo. 
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On  the  Continent  the  landlord  was  the  tyrant  of  those  who  CHAP, 
crossed  the  threshold.  In  England  he  was  a  servant.  .  ^^^'  ^ 
Keyer  was  an  Englishman  more  at  home  than  when  he  took 
his  ease  in  his  inn.  Even  men  of  fortone,  who  might  in  their 
own  mansions  have  enjoyed  every  luxury,  were  often  in  the 
kabit  of  passing  their  evenings  in  the  parlour  of  some  neigh- 
bouring house  of  public  entertainment.  They  seem  to  have 
thought  that  comfort  and  freedom  could  in  no  other  place  be 
enjoyed  with  equal  perfection.  This  feeling  continued  during 
many  generations  to  be  a  national  peculiarity.  The  liberty 
and  jollity  of  inns  long  furnished  matter  to  our  novelists  and 
dramatists.  Johnson  declared  that  a  tavern  chair  was  the 
throne  of  human  felicity ;  and  Shenstone  gently  complained 
that  no  private  roof,  however  friendly,  gave  the  wanderer  so 
warm  a  welcome  as  that  which  was  to  be  found  at  an  inn. 

Many  conveniences,  which  were  unknown  at  Hampton 
Court  and  Whitehall  in  the  seventeenth  century,  are  in  all 
modem  hotels.  Yet  on  the  whole  it  is  certain  that  the 
improvement  of  our  houses  of  public  entertainment  has  by  no 
means  kept  pace  vrith  the  improvement  of  our  roads  and  of 
our  conveyances.  Nor  is  this  strange ;  for  it  is  evident  that, 
all  other  circumstances  being  supposed  equal,  the  inns  wUl 
be  best  where  the  means  of  locomotion  are  worst.  The 
quicker  the  rate  of  travelling,  the  less  important  is  it  that 
there  should  be  ntunerous  agreeable  resting  places  for  the 
traveller.  A  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  a  person  who  came 
up  to  the  capital  troia  a  remote  coxmty  generally  required,  by 
the  way,  twelve  or  fifteen  meals,  and  lodging  for  five  or  six 
nights.  If  he  were  a  great  man,  he  expected  the  meals  and 
lodging  to  be  comfortable,  and  even  luxurious.  At  present 
we  fly  from  York  or  Exeter  to  London  by  the  light  of  a  single 
winter's  day.  At  present,  therefore,  a  traveller  seldom 
interrupts  his  journey  merely  for  the  sake  of  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. The  oonsequence  is  that  hundreds  of  excellent  inns 
have  fiUlen  mto  utter  decay.  In  a  short  time  no  good  houses 
of  that  description  will  be  found,  except  at  places  where 
strangers  are  13cely  to  be  detained  by  business  or  pleasure. 

The  mode  in  which  correspondence  was  carried  on  between  Poit  ofBoe. 
distant  places  may  excite  the  scorn  of  the  present  generation ; 
yet  it  was  such  as  might  have  moved  the  admiration  and 
envy  of  the  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  or  of  tlie  contem- 
poraries of  Ealeigh  and  CeciL  A  rude  and  i™P^^'^^!^^^ 
hshment  of  posts  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  liad  been  set 
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CHAP,  up  by  Charles  the  First,  and  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
.  ^^J^'  .  civil  war.  Under  the  Commonwealth  the  design  was  resumed. 
At  the  Restoration  the  proceeds  of  the  Post  Office,  after  all 
expenses  had  been  paid,  were  settled  on  the  Duke  of  York. 
On  most  lines  of  road  the  mails  went  out  and  came  in  only 
on  the  alternate  days.  In  Cornwall,  in  the  fens  of  Lincobi- 
shire,  and  among  the  hills  and  lakes  of  Cumberland,  letters 
were  received  only  once  a  week.  During  a  royal  progress  a 
daily  post  was  despatched  fix)m  the  capital  to  the  place  where 
the  court  sojourned.  There  was  also  daily  communication 
between  London  and  the  Downs ;  and  the  same  privilege  was 
sometimes  extended  to  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Bath  at  the 
seasons  when  those  places  were  crowded  by  the  great.  The 
bags  were  carried  on  horseback  day  and  night  at  the  rate  of 
about  five  miles  an  hour.* 

The  revenue  of  this  establishment  was  not  derived  solely 
from  the  charge  for  the  transmission  of  letters.  The  Post 
Office  alone  was  entitled  to  furnish  post  horses ;  and,  fix)m 
the  care  with  which  this  monopoly  was  guarded,  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  found  profitable.f  If,  indeed,  a  traveller  had 
waited  half  an  hour  without  being  supplied,  he  might  hire  a 
horse  wherever  he  could. 

To  facilitate  correspondence  between  one  part  of  London 
and  another  was  not  originally  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Post 
Office.  But,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  an  enter- 
prising citizen  of  London,  William  Dockwray,  set  up,  at  great 
expense,  a  penny  post,  which  delivered  letters  and  parcels  six 
or  eight  times  a  day  in  the  busy  and  crowded  streets  near  the 
Exchange,  and  four  times  a  day  in  the  outskirts  of  the  capital. 
This  improvement  was,  as  usual,  strenuously  resisted.  The 
porters  complained  that  their  interests  were  attacked,. and 
tore  down  the  placards  in  which  the  scheme  was  announced 
to  the  public.  The  excitement  caused  by  Godfrey's  death, 
and  by  the  discovery  of  Coleman's  papers,  was  then  at  the 
height.  A  cry  was  therefore  raised  that  the  penny  post  was  a 
Popish  contrivance.  The  great  Doctor  Oates,  it  was  affirmed, 
had  hinted  a  suspicion  that  the  Jesuits  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scheme,  and  that  the  bags,  if  examined,  would  be  found 
full  of  treason.  J  The  utility  of  the  enterprise  was,  however, 
so  great  and  obvious  that  all  opposition  proved  fruitless.    As 

»  Stat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  35;  Chamlwr-  f  Lond.  Gaz.  Sept  14.  1685. 

la^'D6*8  Statfl  of  England,  1C84 ;  AnRliae  J  Smith's  Current  Intolligenoe,  Mar^h 

Metropolis,  1690 ;  London  Gazette,  June  30.  and  April  3.  1680. 
22.  1685,  August  16.  1687. 
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soon  as  it  became  dear  that  the  speeahitictL  would  be  luoxa-     CHAP. 

tive,  the  Dnke  of  York  complained  of  it  as  an  infiraotivm  of  , ?i*l«^ 

Lis  monopoly ;  and  the  conrts  of  law  decided  in  hi$  fiiv^Hir.* 

The  rerenne  of  the  Post  Office  was  fin>m  the  first  constautlv  - 
increaaing.  In  the  year  of  the  Bestcvati^^  a  ccoumittee  of 
the  Honse  of  Commons,  after  strict  enqmry,  had  estimated 
the  net  receipt  at  Aont  twenty  thousand  pounds*  At  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second*  the  net  receipt  was 
little  short  of  fifty  thousand  pounds;  and  this  was  then 
thought  a  stupendous  sum.  The  gross  receipt  was  about 
seventy  thousand  pounds.  The  charge  for  conveying  a  single 
letter  was  twopence  for  eighty  miles,  and  threepence  for  a 
longer  distance.  The  postage  incB?ased  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  packet.t  At  present  a  single  letter  is  carried 
to  the  extremity  of  Scotland  or  of  Ireland  for  a  pemiy  ;  and 
the  monopoly  of  post  horses  has  long  ceased  to  exist.  Yet 
the  gross  annual  receipts  of  the  department  amount  to  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  the  net  receipts 
to  more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  It  is,  there- 
fore, scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  number  of  letters 
now  conveyed  by  mail  is  seventy  times  the  number  which  >vas 
so  conveyed  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  James  the  Second.^ 
I  No  part  of  the  load  which  the  old  mails  carried  out  was  N^ws- 
iil^re  important  than  the  newsletters.  In  16S5  nothing  like  r^P*^ 
the  London  daily  paper  of  our  time  existed,  or  could  exist. 
Neither  the  necessary  capital  nor  the  necessary  skill  was  to 
be  found.  Freedom  too  was  wanting,  a  want  as  fatal  as  that 
of  either  capital  or  skill.  The  press  was  not  indeed  at  tliat 
moment  under  a  general  censorship.  The  licensing  act,  which  • 
had  been  passed  soon  aft<er  the  [Restoration,  had  expired  in 
1679.  Any  person  might  therefore  print,  at  his  own  risk,  a 
history,  a  sermon,  or  a  poem,  vrithout  the  previous  appro- 
bation of  any  officer;  but  the  Judges  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  this  liberty  did  not  extend  to  Gazettes,  and  that, 
by  the  common  law  of  England,  no  man,  not  authorised  by 
the  crown,  had  a  right  to  publish  political  new8.§  While  the 
Whig  party  was  si^  formidable,  the  government  thought  it 
expedient  occasionally  to  connive  at  the  violation  of  this  rule. 

*  Anglue  Metropolis,  1690.  ceipt  of  the  Post  Office  w&s  more  than 

t  CommoDB'  JoumalB,  Sept  4.  1660,  2,800,000/. ;   and  the  net  receipt  wn8 

March   1.  168|;    Chamberlayne,  1684;  about  1,200,000/.    The  number  of  let- 

Davenant  on  the  Public  Revenue,  Bis-  ten  conyeyed  bj  post  was  478,000,000. 

course  IV.  (1867.) 

X  I  have  left  the  text  as  it  stood  in        $  London  Gaiette,  May  6.  and  17. 

1848.     In  the  year  1866  the  gross  re-  1680. 
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CHiP.  Darmg  the  grest  battle  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  many  news-l 
^  ^^  ^  papers  were  suffered  to  appear,  the  Protestant  Intelligence,  | 
the  Current  Intelligence,  the  Domestic  Intelligence,  the  Troe  I 
News,  the  London  Mercury.*  None  of  these  was  published 
oftener  than  twice  a  week.  None  exceeded  in  size  a  single 
small  leafl  The  quantity  of  matter  which  one  of  them  con- 
tained in  a  year  was  not  more  than  is  often  found  in  two 
numbers  of  the  Times.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Whigs  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  King  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of 
that  which  all  his  Judges  had  pronoimced  to  be  his  undoubted 
prerogative.  At  the  close  of  his  reign  no  new8pai)er  was 
suffered  to  appear  without  his  allowance :  and  his  allowance 
was  given  exclusively  to  the  London  Gazette.  The  London 
Gazette  came  out  only  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays.  The 
contents  generally  were  a  royal  proclamation,  two  or  three 
Tory  addresses,  notices  of  two  or  three  promotions,  an  account 
of  a  skirmish  between  the  imperial  troops  and  the  Janissaries 
on  the  Danube,  a  description  of  a  highway  man,  an  announce- 
ment of  a  grand  cockfight  between  two  persons  of  honour, 
and  an  advertisement  offering  a  reward  for  a  strayed  dog. 
The  whole  made  up  two  pages  of  moderate  size.  Whatever 
was  communicated  respecting  matters  of  the  highest  moment 
was  communicated  in  the  most  meagre  and  formal  style. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  government  was  disposed  to 
gratify  the  public  curiosity  respecting  an  important  trans- 
action, a  broadside  was  put  forth  giving  fuller  details  than 
could  be  foimd  in  the  Gazette :  but  neither  the  Gazette  nor 
any  supplementary  broadside  printed  by  authority  ever  con- 
tained any  intelligence  which  it  did  not  suit  the  purposes  of 
the  Court  to  publish.  The  most  important  parliamentary 
debates,  the  most  important  state  trials,  recorded  in  our 
history,  were  passed  over  in  profoimd  silence.t  In  the  capital 
the  coffee  houses  supplied  in  some  measure  the  place  of  a 
joumaL  Thither  the  Londoners  flocked,  as  the  Athenians  of 
^  old  flocked  to  the  market  place,  to  hear  whether  there  was 

any  news.  There  men  might  learn  how  brutally  a  Whig  had 
been  treated  the  day  before  in  Westminster  Hall,  what  hor- 
rible accounts  the  letters  from  Edinburgh  gave  of  the  tor- 
turing of  Covenanters,  how  grossly  the  Navy  Board  had 
cheated  the  crown  in  the  victualling  of  the  fleet,  and  what 

•  There  is  a  very  curious,  and,  I  the  Gazette  about  the  important  parlia- 

should  think,  unique  collection  of  these  mentary  proce^iings  of  November  1685, 

papers  in  the  British  Museum.  or  about  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  the 

t  For  example,  there  is  not  a  word  in  seven  Bishops. 
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,  grave  charges  the  Lord  PriTj  Seal  had  brought  against  the  CHAP. 
Treasury  in  the  matter  of  the  hearth  monejr.  But  people  .  ^^^-  , 
who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  great  theatre  of  political  Xevs- 
contention  conld  be  kept  regularly  informed  of  what  was  ^^^"• 
passing  there  only  by  means  of  newsletters.  To  prepare  such 
letters  became  a  calling  in  London^  as  it  now  is  among  the 
natives  of  India.  The  newswriter  rambled  from  coffee  room 
'  to  coffee  room,  collecting  reports,  squeezed  himself  into  the 
Sessions  House  at  the  Old  Bailey  if  there  was  an  interesting 
trial,  nay,  perhaps  obtained  admission  to  the  gallery  of  White- 
hall, and  noticed  how  the  King  and  Duke  looked.  In  this 
way  he  gathered  materials  for  weekly  epistles  destined  to 
enlighten  some  county  town  or  some  bench  of  rustic  magis- 
trates. Such  were  the  sources  from  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  largest  provincial  cities,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
gentry  and  clergy,  learned  almost  all  that  they  knew  of  the 
history  of  their  own  time.  We  must  suppose  that  at  Cam- 
bridge there  were  as  many  persons  curious  to  know  what  was 
passing  in  the  world  as  at  almost  any  place  in  the  kingdom^ 
out  of  London.  Yet  at  Cambridge,  during  a  great  part  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  Doctors  of  Laws  and  the 
Masters  of  Arts  had  no  regular  supply  of  news  except  through 
the  London  Gazette.  At  length  the  services  of  one  of  the  col- 
lectors of  intelligence  in  the  capital  were  employed.  That  was 
a  memorable  day  on  which  the  first  newsletter  from  London 
was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  only  coffee  room  in  Cambridge.* 
At  the  seat  of  a  man  of  fortune  in  the  country  the  newsletter 
was  impatiently  expected.  Within  a  week  after  it  had  arrived 
it  had  been  thumbed  by  twenty  fiunilies.  It  furnished  the 
neighbouring  squires  with  matter  for  talk  over  their  October, 
and  the  neighbouring  rectors  with  topics  for  sharp  sermons 
against  Whiggery  or  Popery.  Many  of  these  curious  journals 
might  doubtless  still  be  detected  by  a  diligent  search  in  the 
archives  of  old  fiunilies.  Some  are  to  be  found  in  our  public 
libraries ;  and  one  series,  which  is  not  the  least  valuable  part 
of  the  literary  treasures  collected  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
will  be  occasionally  quoted  in  the  course  of  this  work.t 

•  Eog^r  North's  life  <rf  Dr.   Jolin  he  m«=4i:Uted  a  work  n'miUr  to  that 

North.     On  the  fiulject  of  newsletters,  which  1  have  undertaken.    I  hare  neret 

see  the  Ezamen,  133.  seco,  and  I  do  not  l^eliere  that  there 

t  I  take  this  opportunity  of  express*  anvwhere  exists,  within  the  same  com- 
ing mj  warm  grmtitnde  to  the  funilr  of  pass,  so  coble  a  coUt-ction  of  extracts 
my  defir  nnd  honourd  friend  Sir  Jam^^s  from  pnblic  and  private  archives.  The 
Mnckintosh  for  confiding  to  me  the  ma-  jndgmexit  with  which  Sir  James,  in  great 
tehals  collected  bv  him  at  a  tim«  when  msMrt  of  the  mdest  ore  uf  hi^orf* 
VOL.  f.                                                    I 
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CHAP.         It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  there  were  then  no 


in. 


provincial  newspapers.     Indeed,  except  in  the  capital  and  at 
the  two  Universities,  there  was  scarcely  a  printer  in  the 
kingdom.     The  only  press  in  England  north  of  Trent  appears 
to  have  been  at  York.* 
The  Ob-  It  was  not  only  by  means  of  the  London  Grazette  that  the 

**'^***''  government  undertook  to  furnish  political  instruction  to  the 
people.  That  journal  contained  a  scanty  supply  of  news 
without  comment.  Another  journal,  published  under  the 
patronage  of  the  court,  consisted  of  comment  without  news. 
This  paper,  called  the  Observator,  was  edited  by  an  old  Tory 
pamphleteer  named  Boger  Lestrange.  Lestrange  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  readiness  and  shrewdness ;  and  his  diction, 
though  coarse,  and  disfigured  by  a  mean  and  flippant  jargon 
which  then  passed  for  wit  in  the  green  room  and  the  tavern, 
was  not  without  keenness  and  vigour.  But  his  nature,  at 
once  ferocious  and  ignoble,  showed  itself  in  every  line  that 
he  penned.  When  the  first  Observators  appeared  there  was 
some  excuse  for  his  acrimcmy.  For  the  Whigs  were  then 
powerful;  and  he  had  to  contend  against  numerous  ad- 
versaries, whose  imscrupulous  violence  might  seem  to  justify 
unsparing  retaliation.  But  in  1685  all  opposition  had  been 
crushed.  A  generous  spirit  would  have  disdained  to  insult 
a  party  which  could  not  reply,  and  to  aggravate  the  misery 
of  prisoners,  of  exiles,  of  bereaved  families :  but  from  the 
malice  of  Lestrange  the  grave  was  no  hiding  place,  and  the 
house  of  mourning  no  sanctuary.  In  the  last  month  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  William  Jenkyn,  an  aged  dis- 
senting pastor  of  great  note,  who  had  been  cruelly  persecuted 
for  no  crime  but  that  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the 
fashion  generally  followed  throughout  Protestant  Europe, 
died  of  hardships  and  privations  in  Newgate.  The  outbreak 
of  popular  sympathy  could  not  be  repressed.  The  corj>8e 
was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  train  of  a  hundred  and  filly 
coaches.  Even  courtiers  looked  sad-  Even  the  imthinking 
King  showed  some  signs  of  concern.  Lestrange  alone  set  up 
a  howl  of  savage  exultation,  laughed  at  the  weak  compassion 

■elected  what  was  yaloablc,  and  rejected  of  the  eighteenth  century.    There  had 

what  was  worthless,  can  be  fully   ap-  then  been  a  gr^at  increase  within  a  few 

predated  only  by  one  who  has  toilfd  yoars  in  the  number  of  presses ;  and  vet 

after  him  in  the  same  mine.  tliero  were  tliirt^-four  counties  in  which 

♦  Life  of  Thomas  Gent.     A  complete  tliere  was  no  prmter,  one  of  those  coan- 

list  of  nil  printing  bouses  in  1724  will  ties  l>cing  Lancashire, 
be  found  in  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes 
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»f  the  Trimmers,  proclaimed  that  the  blasphemous  old  im-     CHAP. 
K)6tor  had  met  with  a  most  righteous-  pmiishment,  and     _^^' _ 
owed  to  wage  war,  not  only  to  the  death,  but  after  death, 
rith  all  the  mock  saints  and  martyrs.^     Such  was  the  spirit 
>f  the  paper  which  was  at  this  time  the  oracle  of  the  Tory 
Mirty,  and  especially  of  the  parochial  clergy. 

Literature  which  could  be  carried  by  tiie  post  bag  then  Scarcity  of 
brmed  the  greater  part  of  the  intellectual  nutriment  rumi-  *^^  *" 
lated  by  the  country  divines  and  country  justices.  The  place*. 
lifficuliy  and  expense  of  conreying  large  packets  from  place 
0  place  was  so  great,  that  an  extensive  work  was  longer  in 
naking  its  way  from  Paternoster  Bow  to  Devonshire  or 
[jancashire  thaii  it  now  is  in  reaching  Kentucky.  How 
icantily  a  rural  parsonage  was  then  furnished,  even  with 
)ooks  the  most  necessary  to  a  theologian,  has  already  been 
■emarked.  The  houses  of  the  gentry  were  not  more  plenti- 
iilly  supplied.  Few  knights  of  the  shire  had  libraries  so 
jood  as  may  now  perpetually  be  found  in  a  servants'  hall,  or 
n  the  back  parlour  of  a  small  shopkeeper.  An  esquire  passed 
imong  his  neighbours  for  a  great  scholar,  if  Hudibras  and 
taker's  Chronicle,  Tarlton's  Jests  and  the  Seven  Champions 
^f  Christendom,  lay  in  his  hall  window  among  the  fishing 
ods  and  fowling  pieces.  No  circulating  library,  no  book 
ociety,  then  existed  even  in  the  capital :  but  in  the  capital 
hose  students  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  largely  had 
i.  resource.  The  shops  of  the  great  booksellers,  near  Saint 
J^aul's  Churchyard,  were  crowded  every  day  and  all  day  long 
vith  readers ;  and  a  known  customer  was  often  permitted  to 
jany  a*  volume  home.  In  the  country  there  was  no  such  ac- 
commodation; and  every  man  was  under  the  necessity  of 
)uying  whatever  he  wished  to  read.t 

As  to  the  lady  of  the  manor  and  her  daughters,  their  Female 
iterary  stores  generally  consisted  of  a  prayer  book  and  a  re-  "**  ^^ 
jeipt  book.  But  in  truth  they  lost  little  by  living  in  rural 
leclusion.  Tor,  even  in  the  highest  ranks,  and  in  those 
lituations  which  afforded  the  greatest  facilities  for  mental 
mprovement,  the  English  women  of  that  generation  were 
lecidedly  worse  educated  than  they  have  been  at  any  other 

*  Observator,  Jan.  29.  and  31.  1685 ;  man  of  letters.    Eren  when  Franklin 

:;alamy's  Life  of  Baxter;    Nonconfor>  first  visited  London  in  1724,  circulating 

[list  MemoriaL  libraries  were    unknown    there.      The 

t  Cotton  seems,  from  his  Anffler,  to  crowd  at  the  booksellers'  shops  in  Little 

lave  found  room  for  his  whole  nbrary  Britain  is  mentioned  hj  Roger  North  in 

n  his  hall  window ;  and  Cotton  was  a  his  life  of  hia  brother  John. 

x2 
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CHAP,  time  since  the  revival  of  learning.  At  an  earlier  period  they 
.  ^^'  ^  had  studied  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  genius.  In  the  pre- 
sent day  they  seldom  bestow  much  attention  on  the  dead 
languages ;  but  they  are  fS^miliar  with  the  tongue  of  Pascal 
and  Moliere,  with  iie  tongue  of  Dante  and  Tasso,  with  the 
tongue  of  Goethe  and  Schiller;  nor  is  there  any  purer  or 
more  graceful  English  than  that  which  accomplished  women 
now  speak  and  write.  But,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  culture  of  the  female  mind  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  If  a  damsel  had  the 
least  smattering  of  literature  she  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy. 
Ladies  highly  bom,  highly  bred,  and  naturally  quick  witted, 
were  unable  to  write  a  line  in  their  mother  tongue  without 
solecisms  and  faults  of  spelling  such  as  a  charity  girl  would 
now  be  ashamed  to  commit.* 

The  explanation  may  easily  be  found.  Extravagant  licen- 
tiousness, the  natural  effect  of  extravagant  austeriiy,  was  now 
the  mode ;  and  licentiousness  had  produced  its  ordinary  effect, 
the  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  of  women.  To  their 
personal  beauty,  it  was  the  fashion  to  pay  rude  and  impudent 
homage.  But  the  admiration  and  desire  which  they  inspired 
were  seldom  mingled  with  respect,  with  affection,  or  with  any 
chivalrous  sentiment.  The  qualities  which  fit  them  to  be 
companions,  advisers,  confidential  friends,  rather  repelled 
than  attracted  the  libertines  of  Whitehall.  In  that  court  a 
maid  of  honour,  who  dressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  full 
justice  to  a  white  bosom,  who  ogled  significantly,  who  danced 
voluptuously,  who  excelled  in  pert  repartee,  who  was  not 
ashamed  to  romp  with  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  and  Captains 
of  the  Guards,  to  sing  sly  verses  with  sly  expression,  or  to 
put  on  a  page's  dress  for  a  frolic,  was  more  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed and  admired,  more  likely  to  be  honoured  with  royal 
attentions,  more  likely  to  win  a  rich  and  noble  husband  than 
Jane  Grey  or  Lucy  Hutchinson  would  have  been.  In  such 
circumstances  the  standard  of  female  attainments  was  neces- 
sarily low;  and  it  was  more  dangerous  to  be  above  that 
standard  than  to  be  beneath  it.     Extreme  ignora^C£L..and 

♦  Olio  instinoc  will  sufRce.  Quocn  gupcrb  English  Bible  which  was  de- 
Man',  tho  daughfor  of  JaincH,  ha<l  ex-  liverwl  to  her  when  she  was  crowned  in 
celh'nt  natural  abilities,  had  been  etlu-  Westminster  Abbey.  In  the  titlcpime 
catcd  by  a  Bishop,  was  fond  of  history  are  these  words  in  her  own  hand,  "This 
and  poetry,  and  was  re^rded  by  very  book  was  given  the  King  and  I,  at  our 
eminent  men  as  a  superior  wonum.  erownation.  Marie  R.'* 
There  is,  in  the  library  at  the  Hague,  a 
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ivolity  were  thoi^ht._les8  jmbecoming  in  a  lady  than  the     CHAP. 

tghtest  tincture  of  pedantry.    Of  the  too  celebrated  women  .^   , '  ^ 

hose  faces  we  still  admire  on  the  walls  of  Hampton  Courts 

w  indeed  were  in  the  habit  of  reading  anything  more  valuable 

an  acrostics,  lampoons,  and  translations  of  the  Clelia  and 

e  Grand  Cyrus. 

The  literary  acquirements,  even  of  the  accomplished  gen-  Iit«raiy 

?men  of  that  generation,  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  less  menuof 

lid  and  profound  than  at  an  earlier  or   a  later  period,  gendemea 

reek  learning,  at  least,  did  not  flourish  among  us  in  the 

ITS  of  Charles  the  Second,  as  it  had  flourished  before  the 

vil  war,  or  as  it  again  flourished  long  after  the  Revolution. 

bere  were  undoubtedly  scholars  to  whom  the  whole  Greek 

terature,  from  Homer  to  Photius,  was  familiar:  but  such 

holars  were  to  be   found  almost  exclusively  among  the 

ergy  resident  at  the  Universities,  and  even  at  the  Universi- 

es  were  few,  and  were  not  fully  appreciated.     At  Cambridge 

was  not  thought  by  any  means  necessary  that  a  divine 
lould  be  able  to  read  the  Grospels  in  the  original.*  Nor 
as  the  standard  at  Oxford  higher.  When,  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Third,  Christ  Church  rose  up  as  one  man  to 
efend  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  that  great 
>llege,  then  considered  as  the  first  seat  of  philology  in  the 
ingdom,  could  not  muster  such  a  stock  of  Attic  learning  as 
I  now  possessed  by  several  youths  at  every  great  public 
ihooL  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  a  dead  language, 
eglected  at  the  Universities,  was  not  much  studied  by  men 
f  the  world.  In  a  former  age  the  poetry  and  eloquence  of 
rreece  had  been  the  delight  of  Baleigh  and  Falkland.  In  a 
iter  age  the  poetry  and  eloquence  of  Greece  were  the  delight 
f  Pitt  and  Pox,  of  Windham  and  Grenville.  But  during  the 
itter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  in  England 
:arcely  one  eminent  statesman  who  could  read  with  enjoy- 
lent  a  page  of  Sophocles  or  Plato. 

Good  Latin  scholars  were  numerous.  The  language  of 
;ome,  indeed,  had  not  altogether  lost  its  imperial  preroga- 
ves,  and  was  still,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  almost  indis- 
?n sable  to  a  traveller  or  a  negotiator.  To  speak  it  well  was 
lerefore  a  much  more  common  accomplishment  than  in  our 
me  ;  and  neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge  wanted  poets  who, 

♦  Kogep  North  tells  us  that  his  bro-    general   neglect  of   the   Greek  tongue 
cr  John,  who  was  Greek  professor  ut    among  the  academical  clergy, 
irabridge,  complained  bitterly  of  the 
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CHAP,     on  a  great  occasion^  could  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  happy 
.    ™'  ^  imitations  of  the  verses  in  which  Virgil  and  Ovid  had  cele- 

bpted  the  greatness  of  Angostus.  ' 
Inflaence  'Yet  even  the  Latin  was  giving  way  to  a  younger  rival 
2^^[^^  Prance  nnited  at  that  time  almost  every  species  of  ascen- 
dency. Her  military  glory  was  at  the  height.  She  had  van- 
quished mighty  coalitions.  She  had  dictated  treaties.  She 
had  subjugated  great  cities  and  provinces.  She  had  forced 
the  Castilian  pride  to  yield  her  the  precedence.  She  had 
summoned  Italian  princes  to  prostrate  themselves  at  her 
footstool.  Her  authority  was  supreme  in  all  matters  of  good 
breedings  from  a  duel  to  a  minuet.  She  determined  how  a 
gentleman's  coat  must  be  cut,  how  long  his  peruke  must  be, 
whether  his  heels  must  be  high  or  low,  and  whether  the  lace 
on  his  hat  must  be  broad  or  narrow.  In  literature  she  gave 
law  to  the  world.  The  fame  of  her  great  writers  filled 
Europe.  No  other  country  could  produce  a  tragic  poet  equal 
to  Bacine,  a  comic  poet  equal  to  Moliere,  a  trifler  so  agree- 
able as  La  Fontaine,  a  rhetorician  so  skilful  as  Bossuet.  The 
literary  glory  of  Italy  and  of  Spain  had  set ;  that  of  Germany 
had  not  yet  dawned.  The  genius,  therefore,  of  the  eminent 
men  who  adorned  Paris  shone  forth  with  a  splendour  which 
was  set  off  to  fall  advantage  by  contrast.  Prance,  indeed, 
had  at  that  time  an  empire  over  mankind,  such  as  even  the 
Roman  Republic  never  attained.  Por,  when  Rome  wag 
politically  dominant,  she  was  in  arts  and  letters  the  humbk 
pupil  of  Greece.  Prance  had,  over  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries, at  once  the  ascendency  which  Rome  had  over  Greece, 
X  and  the  ascendency  which  Greece  had  over  Rome.  Prencl 
was  fast  becoming  the  universal  language,  the  lang^uage  oi 
fashionable  society,  the  language  of  diplomacy.  At  several 
coiu^  princes  and  nobles  spoke  it  more  accurately  and 
politely  than  their  mother  tongue.  In  our  island  there  was 
less  of  this  servility  than  on  the  Continent.  Neither  oui 
good  nor  our  bad  qualities  were  those  of  imitators.  Tet  ever 
here  homage  was  paid,  awkwardly  indeed  and  sullenly,  tc 
the  literary  supremacy  of  our  neighbours.  The  melodious 
Tuscan,  so  familiar  to  the  gallants  and  ladies  of  the  court  oi 
Elizabeth,  sank  into  contempt.  A  gentleman  who  quoted 
Horace  or  Terence  was  considered  in  good  company  as  s 
pompous  pedant.  But  to  garnish  Ids  conversation  with  scrape 
of  Prencli  was  the  best  proof  wliich  he  could  give  of  his  part* 
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aad  attamments.*    New  canons  of  criticiam,  new  models  of    CHAP. 
style  came  into  &shion.     The  qnaint  ingenniiy  which  had   -^^^  . 
Idbnned  the  yerses  of  Donne,  and  had  been  a  blemish  on 
iose  of  Cowley,  disappeared  from  onr  poetry.    Onr  prose 
>ecame  less  majestic,  less  artfolly  inyolyed,  less  yarionsly 
nnsical  than  that  of  an  earlier  age,  bnt  more  Incid,  more 
^asy,  and  better  fitted  for  controversy  and  narratiye.     In 
^ese  changes  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  inflaence 
>f  French  precept  and  of  French  example.     Great  masters  of 
3ur  language,  in  their  most  dignified  compositions,  aSSscted 
bo  use  French  words,  when  English  words,  quite  as  expressive 
and  sonorous,  were  at  handf:  and  from.  France  was  im-    , 
ported  the  tragedy  in  rhyme,  an  exotic  which,  in  our  soil, 
drooped,  and  speedily  died. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  our  writers  had  also  copied  the  immoral- 
decorum  which  their  great  French  contemporaries,  with  few  pjiito  *  * 
exceptions,  preserved ;  for  the  profligacy  of  the  English  plays,  literatuw 
satires,  songs,  and  novels  of  that  age  is  a  deep  blot  on  oHr.?[J^'^ 
national  fame.  The  evil  may  easily  be  traced  to  its  source* ' 
The  wits  and  the  Puritans  had  never  been  on  friendly  terms. 
There  was  no  sympathy  between  the  two  classes.  They 
looked  on  the  whole  system  of  human  life  from  different 
points  and  in  different  lights.  The  earnest  of  each  was  the 
jest  of  the  other.  The  pleasures  of  each  were  the  torments 
of  the  other.  To  the  stem  precisian  even  the  innocent  sport 
of  the  fancy  seemed  a  crime.  To  light  and  festive  natures 
the  solemnity  of  the  zealous  brethren  furnished  copious  mat- 
ter of  ridicule.  From  the  Beformation  to  the  civil  war, 
almost  every  writer,  gifted  with  a  fine  sense  of  the  ludicrous, 
had  taken  some  opportunity  of  assailing  the  straighthaired, 
snuffling,  whining  saints,  who  christened  their  children  out  of 
the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  who  groaned  in  spirit  at  the  sight  of 
Jack  in  the  Green,  and  who  thought  it  impious  to  taste  plum 
porridge  on  Christmas  day.  At  length  a  time  came  when 
the  laughers  began  to  look  grave  in  their  turn.  The  rigid, 
ungainly  zealots,  after  having  frumished  much  good  sport 
during  two  generations,  rose  up  in  arms,  conquered,  ruled, 
and,  grimly  smiling,  trod  down  under  their  feet  the  whole 

*  BuUer,  in  a  satire  of  great  asperity,  I  remember  is  in  a  poem  on  the  corona- 
says,  tion  of  Charles  the  Second  by  Dryden, 
"  For,  though  to  nnatter  woida  of  Greek  ▼Jio  certainly  could  not  plead  poverty 
And  Latin  be  the  rhetoriqne  as  an  excuse  for  borrowing  words  from 
Of  pedante  w^led,  and  vainglorious,  ^ny  foreign  tongue  :— 
To  smatter  French  is  Doeritorions."  •'.  „,^/^  ,       Z^^  ^«.i«^  •«„  «««i, 

'*  Hither  in  tummer  evenings  yon  repair 

t  The  most  offensive  instance  which  Tto  taate  the  fralcheur  of  the  cooler  air." 
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CIIAP.  crowd  of  mockers.  The  wounds  inflicted  by  gay  and  petu- 
-_,  }'  _'  lant  malice  were  retaliated  with  the  gloomy  and  implacable 
malice  peculiar  to  bigots  who  mistake  their  own  rancour  for 
virtue.  The  theatres  were  closed.  The  players  were  flogged. 
The  press  was  put  under  the  guardianship  of  austere  licensers. 
fl?he  Muses  were  banished  from  their  own  favovuite  haunts, 
/Cambridge  and  Oxford.  Cowley,  Crashaw,  and  Cleveland 
were  ejected  from  their  fellowships.  The  young  candidate 
for  academical  honours  was  no  longer  required  to  write 
Ovidian  epistles  or  Virgilian  pastorals,  but  was  strictly  inter- 
rogated by  a  synod  of  lowering  Supralapsarians  as  to  the  day 
and  hour  when  he  experienced  the  new  birth.  Such  a  system 
was  of  course  fruitful  of  hypocrites.  Under  sober  clothing 
and  under  visages  composed  to  the  expression  of  austerity  lay 
hid  during  several  years  the  intense  desire  of  license  and  of 
revenge.  At  length  that  desire  was  gratified.  The  Resto- 
ration emancipated  thousands  of  minds  from  a  yoke  which 
had  become  insupportable.  The  old  fight  recommenced,  but 
with  an  animosity  altogether  new.  It  was  now  not  a  sportive 
combat,  but  a  war  to  the  death.  The  Soundhead  had  no 
better  quarter  to  expect  from  those  whom  he  had  persecuted 
than  a  cruel  slavedriver  can  expect  fi^m  insurgent  slaves  still 
bearing  the  marks  of  his  collars  and  his  scourges. 

The  war  between  wit  and  Puritanism  soon  became  a  war 
between  wit  and  morality.  The  hostility  excited  by  a  gro- 
tesque caricature  of  virtue  did  not  spare  virtue  herself. 
Whatever  the  canting  Soundhead  had  regarded  with  rever- 
onco  was  insulted.  Whatever  he  had  proscribed  was  favoured. 
/  Because  he  had  been  scrupulous  about  trifles,  all  scruples 
were  treated  with  derision.  Because  he  had  covered  his  fail- 
ings with  the  mask  of  devotion,  men  were  encouraged  to 
obtrude  with  Cynic  impudence  all  their  most  scandalous  vices 
on  the  public  eye.  Because  he  had  punished  illicit  love  with 
barbarous  severity,  virgin  purity  and  conjugal  fidelity  were 
made  a  jest.  To  that  sanctimonious  jargon  which  was  his 
Shibboleth,  was  opposed  another  jargon  not  less  absurd  and 
much  more  odious.  As  he  never  opened  his  mouth  except  in 
scriptural  phrase,  the  new  breed  of  wits  and  fine  gentlemen 
never  oiHjned  their  mouths  without  uttering  ribaldry  of  which 
a  porter  would  now  be  ashamed,  and  without  calling  on  their 
Maker  to  curse  them,  sink  them,  confound  them,  blast  them, 
and  damn  tliem. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  our  polite  literature,  when 
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it  revived  with  the  revival  of  the  old  civil  and  ecclesiastical  CHAP, 
polity,  shonld  have  been  profoundly  immoral.  A  few  eminent  ._^^}' ^ 
men,  who  belonged  to  an  earlier  and  better  age,  were  exempt 
firom  the  general  contagion.  The  verse  of  WaUer  still 
breathed  the  sentiments  which  had  animated  a  more  chival- 
rous generation.  Cowley,  distinguished  as  a  loyalist  and  aa/ 
a  man  of  letters,  raised  his  voice  courageously  against  the  im-/ 
morality  which  disgraced  both  letters  and  loyalty.  A  mightier 
poet,  tried  at  once  by  pain,  danger,  poverty,  obloquy,  and 
blindness,  meditated,  undisturbed  by  the  obscene  tumult 
which  raged  all  around  him,  a  song  so  sublime  and  so  holy 
that  it  would  not  have  misbecome  the  lips  of  those  ethereal 
Virtues  whom  he  saw,  with  that  inner  eye  which  no  cala- 
mity could  darken,  flinging  down  on  the  jasper  pavement 
their  crowns  of  amaranth  and  gold.  The  vigorous  and  fertile 
genius  of  Butler,  if  it  did  not  altogether  escape  the  prevail- 
ing infection,  took  the  disease  in  a  mild  form.  But  these 
were  men  whose  minds  had  been  trained  in  a  world  which 
had  passed  away.  They  gave  place  in  no  long  time  to  a 
younger  generation  of  wits ;  and  of  that  generation,  trom 
Dryden  down  to  Durfey,  the  common  characteristic  was  hard- 
hearted, shameless,  swaggering  licentiousness,  at  once  in- 
elegant and  inhnma.n.  The  influence  of  these  writers  was 
doubtiess  noxious,  yet  less  noxious  than  it  would  have  been 
had  they  been  less  depraved.  The  poison  which  they  admi- 
nistered was  BO  strong  that  it  was,  in  no  long  time,  rejected 
with  nausea.  None  of  them  understood  the  dangerous  art  of 
associating  images  of  unlawful  pleasure  with  all  that  is  en- 
dearing and  ennobling.  None  of  them  was  aware  that  a  cer- 
tain decorum  is  essential  even  to  voluptuousness,  that  drapery 
may  be  more  alluring  than  exposure,  and  that  the  imagina-  y 
tion  may  be  far  more  powerfully  moved  by  delicate  hints  ^ 
which  impel  it  to  exert  itself,  than  by  gross  descriptions 
which  it  takes  in  passively. 

The  spirit  of  the  Antipuritan  reaction  pervades  almost  the 
whole  polite  literature  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
But  the  very  quintessence  of  that  spirit  will  be  found  in  the 
comic  drama.  The  playhouses,  shut  by  the  meddling  fanatic 
in  the  day  of  his  power,  were  again  crowded.  To  their  old 
attractions  new  and  more  powerfiil  attractions  had  been  added. 
Scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations,  such  as  would  now  be 
thought  mean  or  absurd,  but  such  as  would  have  been  es- 
teemed incredibly  magnificent  by  those  who,  early   in  the 
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CHAP.  BeTenteenth  century,  sate  on  the  filthy  benches  of  the  H< 
_^  -  or  under  the  thatched  roof  of  the  Rose,  dazzled  the  eye 
the  multitude.  The  fascination  of  sex  was  called  in  to 
the  &8cination  of  art :  and  the  young  spectator  saw,  i 
emotions  unknown  to  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare 
Johnson,  tender  and  sprightly  heroines  personated  by  lo 
women.  From  the  day  on  which  the  theatres  were  reope 
they  became  seminaries  of  vice ;  and  the  evil  propagated 
self.  The  profligacy  of  the  representations  soon  drove  a' 
sober  people.  The  frivolous  and  dissolute  who  remained 
quired  every  year  stronger  and  stronger  stimulants.  Thus 
artists  corrupted  the  spectators,  and  the  spectators  the  artd 
"  '  till  the  turpitude  of  the  drama  became  such  as  must  astoi 
^all  who  are  not  aware  that  extreme  relaxation  is  the  nati 
'effect  of  extreme  restraint,  and  that  an  age  of  hypocrisy  h 
the  regular  course  of  things,  followed  by  an  age  of  impudei 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  tiie  times  than  the  ( 
with  which  the  poets  contrived  to  put  all  their  loosest  vei 
into  the  mouths  of  women.  The  compositions  in  which 
greatest  license  was  taken  were  the  epilogues.  They  ^ 
ahnost  always  recited  by  favourite  actresses;  and  noth 
charmed  the  depraved  audience  so  much  as  to  hear  li 
grossly  indecent  repeated  by  a  beautifiil  girl,  who  was  s 
posed  to  have  not  yet  lost  her  innocence.  * 

Our  theatre  was  indebted  in  that  age  for  many  plots  j 
V  characters  to  Spain,  to  France,  and  to  the  old  English  mast^ 
but  whatever  our  dramatists  touched  they  tainted.  In  tl 
imitations  the  houses  of  Calderon's  stately  and  bighspiri 
Castilian  gentlemen  became  sties  of  vice,  Shakspeare's  Vi 
a  procuress,  Moliere's  Misanthrope  a  ravisher,  Moliere^s  Ag 
an  adulteress.  Nothing  could  be  so  pure  or  so  heroic  but  t 
it  became  foul  and  ignoble  by  transfusion  through  those  1 
and  ignoble  minds. 

Such  was  the  state  of  ihe  drama ;  and  the  drama  was 
department  of  polite  literature  in  which  a  poet  had  the  h 
chance  of  obtaining  a  subsistence  by  his  pen.  The  sale 
books  was  so  small  that  a  man  of  the  greatest  name  co 
hardly  expect  more  than  a  pittance  for  the  copyright  of 
best  performance.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  instance  tl 
the  fate  of  Dryden's  last  production,  the  Fables.  T 
volume  was  published  when  he  was  universally  admitted 

*  Jeremy  Collier  has  censured  this  odious  practice  with  his  usual  force 
keenness. 


/- 
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be  the  chief  of  Ihiiig  English  poets.  It  eontsins  abovt  COaP. 
twelre  thofusand  fines.  The  rersificstion  is  adminhle,  the  ^  ^  , 
oarratiTes  snd  descriptions  full  of  life.  To  this  dsj  PilaimoB 
and  Ajcite,  Cjnum  and  Iphigpnia,  Theodoie  and  H<MKNria» 
are  the  delight  both  of  critics  and  of  schooIboTS.  Thecoflec- 
tion  includes  Alexander's  Feast,  the  noblest  ode  in  oar 
langoage.  For  the  copyright  Dirden  receired  two  handled 
and  fiAj  poonds,  less  than  in  oar  dsjs  has  sometimes  been 
paid  for  two  articles  in  a  reriew.*  Nor  does  the  bargain 
seem  to  hare  beenahard  one.  For  the  book  went  off  slowhr; 
and  the  second  edition  was  not  required  till  the  author  had 
been  ten  years  in  his  grave.  By  writing  for  the  theatre  it 
was  possible  to  earn  a  mnch  larger  sam  with  mach  less  troable. 
Sonthem  made  seven  handled  pounds  bj  one  play.f  Otwaj 
was  raised  from  beggary  to  temporary  affluence  by  the  success 
of  his  Don  Carlos.  X  Sha^weU  cleared  a  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds  by  a  single  representation  of  the  Squire  of  Alsatia.§ 
The  consequence  was  that  eveiy  man  who  had  to  live  by  his 
wit  wrote  plays,  whether  he  had  any  internal  vocation  to 
write  plays  or  not.  It  was  thus  with  Dryden.  As  a  satirist 
he  has  rivalled  JuvenaL  As  a  didactic  poet  he  perhaps  might, 
with  care  and  meditation,  have  rivalled  Lucretius.  Of  lyric 
poets  he  is,  if  not  the  most  sublime,  the  most  brilliant  and 
spiritstirring.  But  nature,  profuse  to  him  of  many  rare  gifts, 
had  withheld  from  him  the  dramatic  &culty.  Nevertheless 
all  the  energies  of  his  best  years  were  wasted  on  dramatic 
composition.  He  had  too  much  judgment  not  to  be  aware 
that  in  the  power  of  exhibiting  character  by  means  of  dialogue 
he  was  deficient.  That  deficiency  he  did  his  best  to  conceal, 
sometimes  by  surprising  and  amusing  incidents,  sometimes 
by  stately  declamation,  sometimes  by  harmonious  numbers, 
sometimes  by  ribaldry  but  too  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  a 
profane  and  licentious  pit.  Yet  he  never  obtained  any 
theatrical  success  equal  to  that  which  rewarded  the  exertions 
of  some  men  far  inferior  to  him  in  general  powers.  He 
thought  himself  fortunate  if  he  cleared  a  hundred  guineas  by 
a  play ;  a  scanty  remuneration,  yet  apparently  larger  than  he 
could  have  earned  in  any  other  way  by  the  same  quantity  of 
labour.  || 

The  recompense  which  the  wits  of  that  age  could  obtain 

»  The  contract  will  be  found  in  Sir        |  See  Rochester's  Trial  of  the  Poets. 
Walter  Scott's  edition  of  Dryden.  8  Some  Account  of  the  English  Stagi* 

t  See  the  Life  of  Southern,  by  Shicls.         |  Life  of  Southern,  by  Shicls. 
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from  the  public  was  so  small,  that  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  eking  out  their  incomes  by  levying  contributions 
on  the  great.  Every  rich  and  goodnatured  lord  was  pestered 
by  authors  with  a  mendicancy  so  importunate,  and  a  flattery 
80  abject,  as  may  in  our  time  seem  incredible.  The  patron 
to  whom  a  work  was  inscribed  was  expected  to  reward  the 
writer  with  a  purse  of  gold.  The  fee  paid  for  the  dedication 
of  a  book  was  often  much  larger  than  the  sum  which  any 
publisher  would  give  for  the  copyright.  Books  were  there- 
fore frequently  printed  merely  that  they  might  be  dedicated. 
This  traffic  in  praise  produced  the  effect  which  might  have 
been  expected.  Adulation  pushed  to  the  verge,  sometimes 
of  nonsense,  and  sometimes  of  impiety,  was  not  thought  to 
disgrace  a  poet.  Independence,  veracity,  selfi^spect,  were 
things  not  required  by  the  world  from  him.  In  truth,  he  was 
in  morals  something  between  a  pandar  and  a  beggar. 

To  the  other  vices  which  degraded  the  literary  character 
was  added,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  most  savage  intemperance  of  party  spirit.  The 
wits,  as  a  class,  had  been  impelled  by  their  old  hatred  of 
Puritanism  to  take  the  side  of  the  court,  and  had  been  found 
useful  allies.  Dryden,  in  particular,  had  done  good  service  to 
the  government.  His  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  the  greatest 
satire  of  modem  times,  had  amazed  the  town,  had  made  its 
way  with  imprecedented  rapidity  even  into  rural  districts, 
and  had,  wherever  it  appeared,  bitterly  annoyed  the  Exclu- 
sionists,  and  raised  the  courage  of  the  Tories.  But  we  must 
not,  in  the  admiration  which  we  naturally  feel  for  noble  diction 
and  versification,  forget  the  great  distinctions  of  good  and 
evil.  The  spirit  by  which  Dryden  and  several  of  his  compeers 
were  at  this  time  animated  against  the  Whigs  deserves  to  be 
called  fiendish.  The  servile  Judges  and  Sheriffs  of  those  evil 
days  could  not  shed  blood  as  fast  as  the  poets  cried  out  for  it. 
Calls  for  more  victims,  hideous  jests  on  hanging,  bitter  taunts 
on  those  who,  having  stood  by  the  King  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
now  advised  him  to  deal  mercifully  and  generously  by  his 
vanquished  enemies,  were  publicly  recited  on  the  stage,  and, 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  guilt  and  the  shame, 
were  recited  by  women,  who,  having  long  been  taught  to  dis- 
card all  modesty,  were  now  taught  to  discard  all  compassion.*^ 

»  If  any  n^er  thinks  my  expressions     and  to  observe  that  it  was  spoken  by  a 
too  severe,  I  would  advise  him  to  read     woman. 
IM'd*^u's  Epilogue  to  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
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It  is  a  remarkable  tsuct  tliat,  while  the  lighter  literature  of  ^  CHAP. 
England  was  thus  becoming  a  nuisance  and  a  national  dis-       ^^ 


grace,  the  English  genius  was  effecting  in  science  a  revolution  Sute  of 
which  will,  to  the  end  of  time,  be  reckoned  among  the  highest  Eogland!' 
achievements  of  the  human  intellect.  Bacon  had  sown  the 
good  seed  in  a  sluggish  soil  and  an  ungenial  season.  He  had  ^ 
not  expected  an  early  crop,  and  in  his  last  testament  had» 
solemnly  bequeathed  his  fame  to  the  next  age.  During  a 
whole  generation  his  philosophy  had,  amidst  tumults,  wars, 
and  proscriptions,  been  slowly  ripening  in  a  few  well  consti-  - 
tuted  minds.  While  factions  were  struggling  for  dominion 
over  each  other,  a  small  body  of  sages  had  turned  away  with 
benevolent  disdain  from  the  conflict,  and  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  nobler  work  of  extending  the  dominion  of  man 
over  matter.  As  soon  as  tranquillity  was  restored,  these 
teachers  easily  found  attentive  audience.  For  the  discipline 
through  which  the  nation  had  passed  had  brought  the  pubUc 
mind  to  a  temper  well  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  Verulamian 
doctrine.  The  civil  troubles  had  stimulated  the  faculties  of 
the  educated  classes,  and  h^d  called  forth  a  restless  activity 
and  an  insatiable  curiosity,  such  as  had  not  before  been  known 
among  us.  Yet  the  effect  of  those  troubles  was  that  schemes 
of  political  and  religious  reform  were  generally  regarded  with 
suspicion  and  contempt.  During  twenty  years  the  chief 
employment  of  busy  and  ingenious  men  had  been  to  frame 
constitutions  with  first  magistrates,  without  first  magistrates, 
with  hereditary  senates,  with  senates  appointed  by  lot,  with 
annual  senates,  with  perpetual  senates.  In  these  plans 
nothing  was  omitted.  All  the  detail,  all  the  nomenclature, 
all  the  ceremonial  of  the  imaginary  government  was  folly  set 
forth,  Polemarchs  and  Phylarchs,  Tribes  and  Galaxies,  the 
Lord  Archon  and  the  Lord  Strategus.  Which  ballot  boxes 
were  to  be  green  and  which  red,  which  balls  were  to  be  of 
gold  and  which  of  silver,  which  magistrates  were  to  wear 
hats  and  which  black  velvet  caps  with  peaks,  how  the  mace 
was  to  be  carried  and  when  the  heralds  were  tx>  uncover, 
these,  and  a  hundred  more  such  trifles,  were  gravely  considered 
and  arranged  by  men  of  no  common  capacity  and  learning.* 
But  the  time  for  these  visions  had  gone  by ;  and,  if  any 
steadfast  republican  still  continued  to  amuse  himself  with 
them,  fear  of  public  derision  and  of  a  criminal  information 
generally  induced  him  to  keep  his  fancies  to  himself.     It  was 

*  See  particularly  Harrington's  Oceana. 
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CHAP,  now  unpopular  and  unsafe  to  mutter  a  word  against  the  ftm- 
^  ^  .  damenta}  laws  of  the  monarchy :  but  daring  and  ingenioiu 
men  might  indemnify  themselves  by  treating  with  disdain 
what  had  lately  been  considered  as  the  fundamental  laws  oi 
nature.  The  torrent  which  had  been  dammed  up  in  onr 
channel  rushed  violently  into  another.  The  revolutionar 
spirit,  ceasing  to  operate  in  politics,  began  to  exert  itself  witl 
unprecedented  vigour  and  hardihood  in  every  department  of 
physics.  The  year  1660,  the  era  of  the  restoration  of  the  old 
constitution,  is  also  the  era  from  which  dates  the  ascendency 
of  the  new  philosophy.  In  that  year  the  Royal  Society, 
destined  to  be  a  chief  agent  in  a  long  series  ofglorious  anc 
salutary  reforms,  began  to  exist.^  In  a  few  months  experi- 
mental science  became  all  the  mode.  The  transfusion  of 
blood,  the  ponderation  of  air,  the  fixation  of  mercury,  suc- 
ceeded to  that  place  in  the  public  mind  which  had  been  lately 
occupied  by  the  controversies  of  the  Bota.  Dreams  of  perfect 
forms  of  government  made  way  for  dreams  of  wings  with 
which  men  were  to  fly  fix)m  the  Tower  to  the  Abbey,  and  of 
^  doublekeeled  ships  which  were  never  to  founder  in  the  fiercest 
—  storm.  All  classes  were  hurried  along  by  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent. Cavalier  and  Boimdhead,  Churchman  and  Puritan, 
were  for  once  allied.  Divines,  jurists,  statesmen,  nobles, 
princes,  swelled  the  triumph  of  the  Baconian  philosophy. 
Poets  sang  with  emulous  fervour  the  approach  of  the  golden 
age.  Cowley,  in  lines  weighty  with  thought  and  resplendent 
with  wit,  urged  the  chosen  seed  to  take  possession  of  the 
promised  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  that  land  which 
their  great  deliverer  and  lawgiver  had  seen,  as  fi*om  the  sum- 
mit of  Pisgah,  but  had  not  been  permitted  to  enter.f  Dryden, 
with  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  joined  his  voice  to  the  general 
acclamation,  and  foretold  things  which  neither  he  nor  any- 
body else  imderstood.  The  Royal  Society,  he  predicted,  would 
soon  lead  us  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  gl^be,  and  there 
delight  us  with  a  better  view  of  the  moon.  J  Two  able 
and  aspiring  prelates.  Ward,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Wilkins, 
Bishop  of  Chester,  were  conspicuous  among  the  leaders  of  the 
movement.  Its  history  was  eloquently  written  by  a  younger 
divine,  who  was  rising  to  high  distinction  in  his  profession, 

*  See  Sprat's  Hifltory  of  the  Royal  And  riew  the  ooe«a  leaning  <m  the  sky; 

go^g^y^      "  "  "  From  tiienoo   otir  rolling  ndghboaiB  we 

t  Cowley*fl  Ode  to  the  Royal  Society.  ^nd  on  the  Innnr  world  Moorely  pry." 

X  "  Then  we  upon   the  globe's  last  veqrB  Annus  MfrabUis,  IM. 

shall  go. 
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Jiomas  Sprat,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bochester.     Boili  Chief     CHAP, 
ustice  Hale  and  Lord  Keeper  Guildford  stole  some  hours    _^^}'  _- 
rom  the  business  of  their  courts  to  write  on  hydrostatics, 
ddeed  it  was  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Guildford 
^t  the  first  barometers  ever  exposed  to  sale  in  London  were 

•nstructed.*     Chemistry  divided,  for  a  time,  wiih  wine  and 

;Ye,  with  the  stage  and  the  gaming  table,  with  the  intrigues 

»f  a  courtier  and  the  intrigues  of  a  demagogue,  the  attention 

of  the  fickle  Buckingham.     Bupert  has  the  credit  of  having 

Qvented  mezzotinto;  and  fix>m  him  is  named  that  curious 

'ubble  of  gkss  which  has  long  amused  children  and  puzzled 

^osophers.     Charles  himself  had  a  laboratory  at  Whitehall, 

nd  was  &r  more  active  and  attentive  there  than  at  tlie 

council  board.     It  was  almost  necessary  to  the  character  of 

a  fine  gentleman  to  have  something  to  say  about  airpumps 

ind  telescopes ;  and  even  fine  ladies,  now  and  then,  thought 

it  becoming  to  afiEect  a  taste  for  science,  went  in  coaches  and 

six  to  visit  the  Gresham  curiosities,  and  broke  forth  into  cries 

»f  delight  at  finding  that  a  magnet  really  attracted  a  needle, 

'  nd  that  a  microscope  really  made  a  fiy  look  as  large  as 

a  sparrow.t 

In  this,  as  in  every  great  stir  of  the  human  mind,  there 
was  doubtless  something  which  might  well  move  a  smile.     It 
^8  the  universal  law  that  whatever  pursuit,  whatever  doctrine, 
.ecomes  fashionable,  shall  lose  a  portion  of  that  dignity  which  j 
it  had  possessed  while  it  was  confined  to  a  small  but  earnest  ] 
minority,  and  was  loved  for  its  own  sake  alone.     It  is  true 
.hat  the  follies  of  some  persons  who,  without  any  real  apti- 
tude for  science,  professed  a  passion  for  it,  famished  matter 
of  contemptuous  mirth  to  a  few  malignant  satirists  who  be- 
longed to  the  preceding  generation,  and  were  not  disposed  to 
unlearn  the  lore  of  their  youth.  J     But  it  is  not  less  true  that 
the  great  work  of  interpreting  nature  was  performed  by  the 
English  of  that  age  as  it  had  never  before  been  performed  in 
any  age  by  any  nation.     The  spirit  of  Francis  Bacon  was 
abroad,  a  spirit  admirably  compounded  of  audacity  and  so- 
briety.    There  was  a  strong  persuasion  that  the  whole  world 
vas  full  of  secrets  of  high  moment  to  the  happiness  of  man, 
uid  that  man  had,  by  his  Maker,  been  entrusted  with  the  key 

♦  North's  Life  of  Ghiildford.  bitter  enmity  to  the  new  philosophy,  as 

t  PepyB*s  Diary,  May  30.  1667.  it  was  then  called.     See  the  Satire  on 

X  Butler  was,  I  think,  the  only  man  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Elephant  in 

of  real  genius  who,  between  the  Kesto-  the  Moon.. 

ration   and  the  Revolution,  showed  a 
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CHAP,  wliich,  rightly  used,  would  give  access  to  them.  There  waa 
^  ^^^'  .  at  the  same  time  a  conviction  that  in  physics  it  was  impoa- 1 
sible  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  general  laws  except  by  the  ^ 
careful  observation  of  particular  facts.  Deeply  impressed 
with  these  great  truths,  the  professors  of  the  new  philosophy 
applied  themselves  to  their  task,  and,  before  a  quarter  of  a 
century  had  expired,  they  had  given  ample  earnest  of  what 
has  since  been  achieved.  Already  a  reform  of  agriculture 
had  been  commenced.  New  vegetables  were  cultivated.  New 
implements  of  husbandry  were  employed.  New  manures  were 
applied  to  the  soil.*  Evelyn  had,  under  the  formal  sanction 
of  the  Royal  Society,  given  instruction  to  his  countrymen  in 
planting.  Temple,  in  his  intervals  of  leisure,  had  tried  many 
experiments  in  horticulture,  and  had  proved  that  many  deli- 
cate fruits,  the  natives  of  more  &voured  climates,  might,  with 
the  help  of  art,  be  grown  on  English  groimd.  Medicine, 
which  in  France  was  still  in  abject  bondage,  and  afforded  an 
inexhaustible  subject  of  just  ridicule  to  Moliere,had  in  Eng- 
land become  an  experimental  and  progressive  science,  and 
every  day  made  some  new  advance,  in  defiance  of  Hippocrates 
and  (xalen.  The  attention  of  speculative  men  had  been,  for 
the  first  time,  directed  to  the  important  subject  of  sanitary 
police.  The  great  plague  of  1665  induced  them  to  consider 
with  care  the  defective  architecture,  draining,  and  ventilation 
of  the  capital.  The  great  fire  of  1666  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  effecting  extensive  improvements.  The  whole  matter  was 
diligently  examined  by  the  Royal  Society ;  and  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  that  body  must  be  partly  attributed  the  changes 
which,  though  far  short  of  what  the  public  welfiire  required, 
yet  made  a  wide  difference  between  the  new  and  the  old  Lon- 
don, and  probably  put  a  final  close  to  the  ravages  of  pestilence 
in  our  country.f  At  the  same  time  one  of  the  foimders  of  the 
Society,  Sir  William  Petty,  created  the  science  of  political 
arithmetic,  the  himible  but  indispensable  handmaid  of  politi- 
cal philosophy.  No  kiagdomofnature  was  left  unexplored.  To 
that  period  belong  the  chemical  discoveries  of  Boyle,  and  the 
earliest  botanical  researches  of  Sloane.  It  was  then  that  Ray 
made  a  new  classification  of  birds  and  fishes,  and  that  the  at- 
tention of  Woodward  was  first  drawn  towards  fossils  and  shells. 
One  after  another  phantoms  which  had  haunted  the  world 

*  The  eafjorncss  with  which  the  agri-     described  by  Aubrey.     See  the  Natural 
cultiiriMtB  of  that  age  tried  experiments     History  of  Wiltshire,  1685. 
and  introduced   improvements  is  well        f  Sprat's  History  of  the  KoyalSo^ety. 
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throngh  ages  of  darkness  fled  before  the  light.  Astrology  and  CHAP, 
alchymy  became  jests.  Soon  there  was  scarcely  a  county  in  .  ^  - 
which  some  of  the  Qnormn  did  not  smile  contemptuously 
when  an  old  woman  was  brought  before  them  for  riding  on 
broomsticks  or  giving  cattle  the  murrain.  But  it  was  in  those 
noblest  and  most  arduous  departments  of  knowledge  in  which 
induction  and  mathematical  demonstration  cooperate  for  the 
discovery  of  truth,  that  the  English  genius  won  in  that  age 
the  most  memorable  triumphs.  John  Wallis  placed  the  whole 
system  of  statics  on  a  new  foundation.  Edmund  Halley  in- 
vestigated the  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  sea,  the  laws  of  magnetism,  and  the  course  of  the  co- 
mets ;  nor  did  he  shrink  from  toil,  peril,  and  exile  in  the  cause 
of  science.  While  he,  on  the  rock  of  Saint  Helena,  mapped 
the  constellations  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  our  national 
observatory  was  rising  at  Greenwich ;  and  John  Flamsteed, 
the  first  Astronomer  Boyal,  was  oonmiencing  that  long  series 
of  observations  which  is  never  mentioned  without  respect  and 
gratitude  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  but  the  glory  of  these  men, 
eminent  as  they  were,  is  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  transcen-  ' 
dent  lustre  of  one  immortal  name.  In  Isaac  Newton  two 
kinds  of  intellectual  power,  which  have  little  in  common,  and 
which  are  not  often  found  together  in  a  very  high  degree  of 
vigour,  but  which  nevertheless  are  equally  necessary  in  the 
most  sublime  departments  of  physics,  were  united  as  iliey  have 
never  been  united  before  or  since.  There  may  have  been 
minds  as  happily  constituted  as  his  for  the  cultivation  of  pure 
mathematical  science :  there  may  have  been  minds  as  happily 
constituted  for  the  cultivation  of  science  purely  experimen- 
tal :  but  in  no  other  mind  have  the  demonstrative  faculty  and 
the  inductive  fSsumlty  coexisted  in  such  supreme  excellence  and 
perfect  harmony.  Perhaps  in  the  days  of  Scotists  and  Thomists 
even  his  intellect  might  have  run  to  waste,  as  many  intel- 
lects ran  to  waste  which  were  inferior  only  to  his.  Happily 
the  spirit  of  the  age  on  which  his  lot  was  cast,  gave  the  right 
direction  to  his  mind ;  and  his  mind  reacted  with  tenfold  force 
on  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  the  year  1685  his  fiune,  though 
splendid,  was  only  dawning ;  but  his  genius  was  in  the  me- 
ridian. His  great  work,  that  work  which  effected  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  most  important  provinces  of  natural  philosophy,  had 
been  completed,  but  was  not  yet  published,  and  was  just  about 
to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Boyal  Society. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  explain  why  the  nation  which  'was  so 
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CHAP,  far  before  its  neighbours  in  science  should  in  art  have  been  fiir 
^^'  .  behind  them.  Yet  such  was  the  fact.  It  is  true  that  in  ar- 
State  of  chitecture,  an  art  which  is  half  a  science,  an  art  in  which  none 
^^  *  but  a  geometrician  can  excel,  an  art  which  has  no  standard  of 
grace  but  what  is  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  utility, 
an  art  of  which  the  creations  derive  a  part,  at  least,  of  their 
majesty  from  mere  bulk,  our  country  could  boast  of  one  truly 
great  man,  Christopher  Wren ;  and  the  fire  which  laid  Lon- 
don in  ruins  had  given  him  an  opportuniiy,  unprecedented  in 
modem  history,  of  displaying  his  powers.  The  austere  beauty 
of  the  Athenian  portico,  the  gloomy  sublimity  of  the  Grothic 
arcade,  he  was  like  almost  all  his  contemporaries,  incapable 
of  emulating,  and  perhaps  incapable  of  appreciating ;  but  no 
man  bom  on  our  side  of  the  Alps,  has  imitated  with  so  much 
success  the  magnificence  of  the  palacelike  churches  of  Italy. 
Even  the  superb  Lewis  has  left  to  posterity  no  work  which  can 
bear  a  comparison  with  Saint  Paul's.  But  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second  there  was  not  a  single  English 
painter  or  statuary  whose  name  is  now  remembered.  This 
sterility  is  somewhat  mysterious ;  for  painters  and  statuaries 
were  by  no  means  a  despised  or  an  ill  paid  class.  Their  social 
position  was  at  least  as  high  as  at  present.  Their  gains,  when 
compared  with  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  with  the  remu- 
neration of  other  descriptions  of  intellectual  labour,  were  even 
larger  than  at  present.  Indeed  the  munificent  patronage 
which  was  extended  to  artists  drew  them  to  our  shores  in  mul- 
titudes. Lely,  who  has  i)reserved  to  us  the  rich  curls,  the  full 
lips,  and  the  languishing  eyes  of  the  frail  beauties  celebrated 
by  Hamilton,  was  a  Westphalian.  He  had  died  in  1680, 
having  long  lived  splendidly,  having  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  having  accumulated  a  good  estate  out  of  ihe 
fruits  of  his  skill.  His  noble  collection  of  drawings  and  pic- 
tures was,  after  his  decease,  exhibited  by  the  royal  permis- 
sion in  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall,  and  was  sold  by 
auction  for  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  twenty-six  thousand 
pounds,  a  sum  which  bore  a  greater  proportion  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  rich  men  of  that  day  than  a  hundred  thousand  poimds 
would  bear  to  the  fortunes  of  the  rich  men  of  our  time.*  Lely 
was  succeeded  by  his  countryman  Godfrey  Kneller,  who  was 
made  first  a  knight  and  then  a  baronet,  and  who,  after  keep- 
ing up  a  sumptuous  establishment,  and  after  losing  much 

»  Walpole*8  AnecdoteB  of  Painting;  London  (Gazette,  May  31.  1688;   North's 
Life  of  Onildford. 
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monej  bj  unlucky  speculations,  was  still  able  to  bequeath  a  CHAP 
large  fortune  to  his  fiunilj.  The  two  Vandeveldes,  natives  of  ^  ™' 
Holland,  had  been  tempted  bj  English  liberality  to  settle  here, 
and  had  produced  for  the  King  and  his  nobles  some  of  the 
finest  sea  pieces  in  the  world*  Another  Dutchman,  Simon 
Yarelst,  painted  glorious  sunflowers  and  tulips  for  prices  such 
as  had  never  before  been  known.  Verrio,  a  Neapolitan, 
covered  ceilings  and  staircases  with  Gorgons  and  Muses, 
Njmphs  and  Satyrs,  Virtues  and  Vices,  Grods  quaffing  nectar, 
and  laurelled  princes  riding  in  triumph.  The  income  which 
he  derived  from  his  performances  enabled  him  to  keep  one  of 
the  most  expensive  tables  in  England.  For  his  pieces  at 
Windsor  alone  he  received  seven  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  then 
sufficient  to  make  a  gentleman  of  moderate  wishes  perfectly 
easy  for  life,  a  sum  greatly  exceeding  all  that  Dryden,  during 
a  literary  life  of  forty  years,  obtained  from  the  booksellers.* 
Verrio's  assistant  and  successor,  Lewis  Laguerre,  came  from 
France.  The  two  most  celebrated  sculptors  of  that  day  were 
also  foreigners.  Cibber,  whose  pathetic  emblems  of  Pury 
and  Melancholy  still  adorn  Bedlam,  was  a  Dane.  Gibbons, 
to  whose  graceful  fancy  and  delicate  touch  many  of  our 
palaces,  colleges,  and  churches  owe  their  finest  decorations, 
(vas  a  Dutchman.  Even  the  designs  for  the  coin  were 
made  by  French  artists.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till  the  reign 
of  Greorge  the  Second  that  our  country  could  glory  in  a  great 
painter ;  and  George  the  Third  was  on  the  throne  before  she 
had  reason  to  be  proud  of  any  of  her  sculptors. 

It  is  time  that  this  description  of  the  England  which 
Charles  the  Second  governed  should  draw  to  a  close.  Yet  one 
subject  of  the  highest  moment  stiU  remains  untouched.  No- 
thing has  yet  been  said  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  of 
those  who  held  the  ploughs,  who  tended  the  oxen,  who  toiled 
at  the  looms  of  Norwich,  and  squared  the  Portland  stone  for 
Saint  Paul's.  Nor  can  very  much  be  said.  The  mBst  nume- 
rous class  is  precisely  the  class  respecting  which  we  have  the 
most  meagre  information.  In  those  times  philanthropists  did 
not  yet  regard  it  as  a  sacred  duty,  nor  had  demagogues  yet 
found  it  a  lucrative  trade,  to  talk  and  write  about  the  distress 
of  the  labourer.  History  was  too  much  occupied  with  courts 
and  camps  to  spare  a  line  for  the  hut  of  the  peasant  or  the 
garret  of  the  mechanic.     The  press  now  often  sends  forth  in 

♦  The  great  prices  paid  to  Varelst  and  Verrio  are  mentioned  in  Walpole's 
Anecdotes  of  Painting. 
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CHAP,  a  day  a  greater  quantity  of  disoossion  and  declamation  about 
^  ^  the  concfition  of  the  working  man  than  was  published  during 
the  twenty-eight  years  which  elapsed  between  the  SestoraticHi 
and  the  Bevolution.  But  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  info 
from  the  increase  of  complaint  that  there  has  been  any  in- 
crease of  misery. 
Bute  The  great  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  common  people  is  the 

of  ^^  amount  of  their  wages ;  and  as  four  fifths  of  the  common 
people.  people  were,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, it  is  especially  important  to  ascertain  what  were  then 
the  wages  of  agricultural  industry.  On  this  subject  we  hare 
the  means  of  arriving  at  conclusions  sufficiently  exact  for  our 
purpose. 
Agrieol-  Sir  William  Petty,  whose  mere  assertion  carries  great 

weight,  informs  us  tibat  a  labourer  was  by  no  means  in  the 
lowest  state  who  received  for  a  day's  work  fourpence  with 
food,  or  eightpence  without  food.  Four  shillings  a  week 
therefore  were,  according  to  Potty's  calculation,  fiadr  agricul- 
tural wages.* 

That  this  calculation  was  not  remote  from  the  truth  we 
have  abundant  proof.  About  the  begioning  of  the  year  1685 
the  justices  of  Warwickshire,  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  en- 
trusted to  them  by  an  Act  of  Elizabeth,  fixed,  at  their  quartei 
sessions,  a  scale  of  wages  for  tlio  county,  and  notified  thai 
every  employer  who  gave  more  than  the  authorised  sum,  and 
every  working  man  who  received  more,  would  be  liable  to 
punishment.  The  wages  of  the  common  agricultural  la- 
bourer, fix)m  March  to  September,  were  fixed  at  the  precise 
amount  mentioned  by  Petty,  namely  four  shillings  a  week 
without  food.  Prom  September  to  March  the  wages  were  to 
be  only  three  and  sixpence  a  week.t 

But  in  that  age,  as  in  ours,  the  earnings  of  the  peasant 
were  very  different  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
wages  of  Warwickshire  were  probably  about  the  average,  and 
those  of  the  counties  near  the  Scottish  border  below  it :  but 
there  were  more  fia,voured  districts.  In  the  same  year,  1685, 
a  gentleman  of  Devonshire,  named  Sichard  Dunning,  pub- 
lished a  small  tract,  in  which  he  described  the  condition  of 
the  poor  of  that  coxmiy.  That  he  imderstood  his  subject  well 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt ;  for  a  few  months  later  his  work 
was  reprinted,  and  was,  by  the  magistrates  assembled  in 

*  Petty'g  Political  Arithmetic, 
t  Stat  5  £liz.  c  4. ;  Aichsologia,  vol.  xi. 
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quarter  sessions  at  Exeter,  strongly  recommended  to  the     CHAP, 
attention  of  all  parochial  officers.     According  to  him,  the       ^ 
-wages  of  the  Devonshire  peasant  were,  without  food,  about 
five  shillings  a  week."^ 

Still  better  was  the  condition  of  the  labourer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bury  Saint  Edmimd's.  The  magistrates  of  Suf- 
folk met  there  in  the  spring  of  1682  to  fix  a  rate  of  wages, 
and  lesolyed  that,  where  the  labourer  was  not  boarded,  he 
should  have  five  shillings  a  week  in  winter,  and  six  in 
summer.'!' 

In  1661  the  justices  at  Chehnsford  had  fixed  the  wages  of 
the  Essex  labourer,  who  was  not  boarded,  at  six  shillings  in 
winter  and  seven  in  summer.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
highest  remuneration  given  in  the  kingdom  for  agricultural 
labour  between  the  Eestoration  and  the  Bevolution ;  and  it 
is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  year  in  which  this  order  was 
made,  the  necessaries  of  life  were  immoderately  dear.  Wheat 
was  at  seventy  shillings  the  quarter,  which  would  even  now 
be  considered  as  almost  a  famine  price.  { 

These  &cts  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  another  fact 
which  seems  to  deserve  consideration.  It  is  evident  that,  in 
a  country  where  no  man  can  be  compelled  to  become  a  soldier, 
the  ranks  of  an  army  cannot  be  filled  if  the  government  offers 
much  less  than  the  wages  of  common  rustic  labour.  At  pre- 
sent the  pay  and  beer  money  of  a  private  in  a  regiment  of  the 
line  amoimt  to  seven  shillings  and  sevenpence  a  week.  This 
stipend,  coupled  with  the  hope  of  a  pension,  does  not  attract 
the  English  youth  in  sufficient  numbers;  and  it  is  found 
necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  enlisting  largely  jfrom 
among  the  poorer  population  of  Munster  and  Connaught. 
The  pay  of  the  private  foot  soldier  in  1685  was  only  four 
shillings  and  eightpence  a  week ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
government  in  that  year  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  many 
thousands  of  English  recruits  at  very  short  notice.  The  pay 
of  the  private  foot  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth 
had  been  seven  shillings  a  week,  that  is  to  say,  as  much  as  a 
corporal  received  under  Charles  the  Second  § ;  and  seven  shil- 
lings a  week  had  been  found  sufficient  to  fill  the  ranks  with 
men  decidedly  superior  to  the  generality  of  the  people.     On 

*  Plain  and  easj  Method  skovring  |  Bogglei  on  th«>  Poor, 

how  the  office  of  Oreraeer  of  tbe  Poor  §  See,  in  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  the 

may  be  managed,  by  Richard  Donning ;  memorandum  of  the  Dutch  Deputies, 

1st  edition,  1685 ;  2d  edition,  1686.  dated  August  ^.  1668. 

t  Cullum's  Hi«tory  of  Hawsted. 
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Wages  of 
manufac- 
tnren. 


the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  tliat,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  ordinary  wages  of  the 
peasant  did  not  exceed  foiu*  shillings  a  week ;  but  that,  in 
some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  five  shillings,  six  shillings,  and, 
dnring  the  summer  months,  even  seven  shillings  were  paid. 
At  present  a  district  where  a  labouring  man  earns  only  seven 
shillings  a  week  is  thought  to  be  in  a  state  shocking  to  hu- 
manity. The  average  is  very  much  higher;  and,  in  prospe- 
rous counties,  the  weekly  wages  of  hnsbandmen  amount  to 
twelve,  fourteen,  and  even  sixteen  shillings. 

The  remuneration  of  workmen  employed  in  manufiictores 
has  always  been  higher  than  that  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
In  the  year  1680,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
marked that  the  high  wages  paid  in  this  country  made  it 
impossible  for  our  textures  to  maintain  a  competition  with 
the  produce  of  the  Indian  looms.  An  English  mechanic,  he 
said,  instead  of  slaving  like  a  native  of  Bengal  for  a  piece  of 
copper,  exacted  a  shilling  a  day.*  Other  evidence  is  extant, 
which  proves  that  a  shilling  a  day  was  the  pay  to  which  the 
English  manufacturer  then  thought  himself  entitled,  but  that 
he  was  often  forced  to  work  for  less.  The  comimon  people  of 
that  age  were  not  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for  public  dis- 
cussion, of  haranguing,  or  of  petitioning  Parliament.  No 
newspaper  pleaded  their  cause.  It  was  in  rude  rhyme  that 
their  love  and  hatred,  their  exultation  and  their  distress  foimd 
utterance.  A  great  part  of  their  history  is  to  be  learned  only 
from  their  ballads.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  popu- 
lar lays  chaunted  about  the  streets  of  Norwich  and  Leeds  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  may  still  be  read  on  the  ori- 
ginal broadside.  It  is  the  vehement  and  bitter  cry  of  labour 
against  capital.  It  describes  the  good  old  times  when  every 
artisan  employed  in  the  woollen  manufacture  lived  as  well  as 
a  farmer.  But  those  times  were  past.  Sixpence  a  day  was 
now  all  that  could  be  earned  by  hard  labour  at  the  loom.  If 
the  poor  complained  that  they  could  not  live  on  such  a  pit- 
tance, they  were  told  that  they  were  free  to  take  it  or  leave  it. 
For  so  miserable  a  recompense  were  the  producers  of  wealth 
compelled  to  toil,  rising  early  and  lying  down  late,  while  the 
master  clothier,  eating,  sleeping,  and  idling,  became  rich  by 
their  exertions.  A  shilling  a  day,  the  poet  declares,  is  what 
the  weaver  would  have,  if  justice  were  done.f    We  may  there- 


»  The  orator  was  Mr.  John  Basset, 
member  for  Barnstaple.  See  Smith's 
Memoirs  of  Wool,  chapter  Ixviii. 


t  This  ballad  is  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  precise  year  is  not  given ; 
but  the  Impnmator  of  Roger  Lestrange 
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fore  condnde  that,  in  the  generation  which  preceded  the     CHAP. 
Revolution,  a  workman  employed  in  the  great  staple  manu-   ^  _^'  _^ 
facture  of  England  thought  himself  fairly  paid  if  he  gained 
six  shillings  a  week. 

It  may  here  be  noticed  that  the  practice  of  setting  children  Labour  ot 
prematurely  to  work,  a  practice  which  the  state,  the  legitimate  ^J^J^^"* 
protector  of  those  who  cannot  protect  themselves,  has,  in  our 
time,  wisely  and  humanely  interdicted,  prevailed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  an  extent  which,  when  compared  with  the 
extent  of  the  manufacturing  system,  seems  almost  incredible. 
A.t  Norwich,  the  chief  seat  of  the  clothing  trade,  a  litUe 
creature  of  six  years  old  was  thought  fit  for  labour.  Several 
writers  of  that  time,  and  among  them  some  who  were  con- 
sidered as  eminently  benevolent,  mention,  with  exultation, 
the  fiu5t  that,  in  that  single  city,  boys  and  girls  of  very  ten- 
der age  created  wealth  exceeding  what  was  necessary  for 
their  own  subsistence  by  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year.* 
The  more  carefully  we  examine  the  history  of  the  past,  the 
more  reason  shall  we  find  to  dissent  fi*om  those  who  imagine 
that  our  age  has  been  firuitfdl  of  new  social  evils.  The  truth 
is  that  the  evils  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  old.  That 
which  is  new  is  the  intelligence  which  discerns  and  the  hu- 
manity which  remedies  them. 

When  we  pass  fix)m  the  weavers  of  cloth  to  a  different  class  Wages  of 
of  artisans,  our  enquiries  will  still  lead  us  to  nearly  the  same  ^f^^^f 
conclusions.     During  several  generations,  the  Commissioners  artisanB. 
of  Greenwich  Hospital  have  kept  a  register  of  the  wages  paid 
to  different  classes  of  workmen  who  have  been  employed  in 
the  repairs  of  the  building.     IVom  this  valuable  record  it 
appears  that,  in  the  course  of  a  himdred  and  twenty  years, 
the  daily  earnings  of  the  bricklayer  have  risen  fi-om  half  a 
crown  to  four  and  tenpence,  those  of  the  mason  fi*om  half  a 

fixes  the  date  sufficiently  for  my  pur-  And  thus  we  do  gain  all  onr  wealth  and  estate, 

pose.    I  will  quote  .om.  of  the  line,.  ?LS'i^r/t£"^C?Jl^'Vg^"S; 

The  master  clothier  is  mtrodused  speak-  brave ; 

as  follows : —  We  soom  for  to  toyl  and  moyl,  nor  yet  to 

„  _.    .                           1 A    _,  alave. 

Ln  former  ages  we  n«d  to  give.  Oar  workmen  do  work  hard,  but  we  Ure  at 

Bo  that  our  workfolks  like  farmers  did  live ;  ^ase 

But  the  times  are  changed,  we  wiU  make  Vo  go  when  we  will,  and  we  come  when  we 

them  know.  jpleaae." 

*««*«««  *  Ohamberlayne's  State  of  England; 

«  We  will  make  them  to  work  hard  for  dx-     ^.^?^  "    ^^"^"^  Arithmetic,  Juipter 

pence  a  day,  '"."• ;  Dnnnmg's  Plain  and  Easy  Method ; 

Though  a  ahilllng  th^  deserve  if  they  bad    Firmin's  Proposition  for  the  Employing 

,^  ^^^i^kpay;  ^        .^  A  „  of  the  Poor.    It  ought  to  be  observed 

If  at  all  they  murmor  and  8«y 'tia  too  small,  ^l^x   tj.:,^:„  „„„   ^    *w.:«««4.   «i,;i<>« 

We  bid  them  choose  whether  they'U  work  \""  Firmm  was   an   eminent  philan- 

at  aU.  thropist. 
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OHAP.     crown  to  five  and  threepence,  those  of  the  carpenter  fix)m 
,    ^'    .  half  a  crown  to  five  and  fivepence,  and  those  of  the  plumber 
firom  three  shillings  to  five  and  sixpence. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  wages  of  labour,  estima- 
ted in  money,  were,  in  1685,  not  more  than  half  of  what  they 
now  are ;  and  there  were  few  articles  important  to  the  work- 
ing man  of  which  the  price  was  not,  in  1685,  more  than  half 
of  what  it  now  is.  Beer  was  undoubtedly  much  cheaper  in 
that  age  than  at  present.  Meat  was  also  cheaper,  but  was 
still  so  dear  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  scarcely 
knew  the  taste  of  it.*^  In  the  cost  of  wheat  there  has  been 
very  little  change.  The  average  price  of  the  quarter,  during 
the  last  twelve  years  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  fifty  shillings. 
Bread,  therefore,  such  as  is  now  given  to  the  inmates  of  a 
workhouse,  was  then  seldom  seen,  even  on  the  trencher  of  a 
yeoman  or  of  a  shopkeeper.  The  great  majority  of  the  nation 
lived  almost  entirely  on  rye,  barley,  and  oats. 

The  produce  of  tropical  countries,  the  produce  of  the  mines, 
the  produce  of  machinery,  was  positively  dearer  than  at  pre- 
sent. Among  the  commodities  for  which  the  labourer  would 
have  had  to  pay  higher  in  1685  than  his  posterity  now  pay 
were  sugar,  salt,  coals,  candles,  soap,  shoes,  stockings,  and 
generally  all  articles  of  clothing  and  all  articles  of  bedding. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  old  coats  and  blankets  would  have 
been,  not  only  more  costly,  but  less  serviceable  than  the 
modem  fabrics. 
Number  of  It  must  be  remembered  that  those  labourers  who  were  able 
paupew.  ^  maintain  themselves  and  their  families  by  means  of  wages 
were  not  the  most  necessitous  members  of  the  community. 
Beneath  them  lay  a  large  class  which  could  not  subsist  with- 
out some  aid  from  the  parish.  There  can  hardly  be  a  more 
important  test  of  the  condition  of  the  common  people  than 
the  ratio  which  this  class  bears  to  the  whole  society.  At  pre- 
sent the  men,  women,  and  children  who  receive  relief  appear 
from  the  official  returns  to  be,  in  bad  years,  one  tenth  of  the 
inhabitants  of  England,  and,  in  good  years,  one  thirteenth. 
Gregory  King  estimated  them  in  his  time  at  about  a  fourth ; 
and  this  estimate,  which  all  our  respect  for  his  authority  will 
scarcely  prevent  us  from  calling  extravagant,  was  pronounced 
by  Davenant  eminently  judicious. 

*  King  in  his  Natural  and  Political  according  to  him,  ate  animal  food  twice 

Conclusions  roughly  estimated  the  com-  a  week.    The  remaining  440,000  ate  it 

mon   people    of   England    at    880,000  not  at  all,  or  at  most  not  oftener  than 

families.     Of  these    families    440,000.  once  a  week. 
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We  are  not  qtdte  without  the  means  of  forming  an  estimate  CHAP, 
foronrselyes.  The  poor  rate  was  undoubtedly  the  heaviest  tax  '.  ^ 
borne  by  our  ancestors  in  those  days.  It  was  computed,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  at  near  seven  hxmdred 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  much  more  than  the  produce  either 
of  the  excise  or  of  the  customs,  and  little  less  than  half  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  crown.  The  poor  rate  went  on  in- 
creasing rapidly,  and  appears  to  have  risen  in  a  short  time  to 
between  eight  and  nine  himdred  thousand  a  year,  that  is  to 
say,  to  one  sixth  of  what  it  now  is.  The  population  was 
then  less  than  a  third  of  what  it  now  is.  The  minimum  of 
wages,  estimated  in  money,  was  half  of  what  it  now  is ;  and 
we  can  therefore  hardly  suppose  that  the  average  allowance 
made  to  a  pauper  can  have  been  more  than  half  of  what  it 
now  is.  It  seems  to  follow  that  the  proportion  of  the 
English  people  which  received  parochial  relief  then  must 
have  been  larger  than  the  proportion  which  receives  relief 
now.  It  is  good  to  speak  on  such  questions  with  diffidence : 
but  it  has  certainly  never  yet  been  proved  that  pauperism 
was  a  less  heavy  burden  or  a  less  serious  social  evil  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeeth  century  than  it  is  in  our 
own  time.*  ^ 

.  In  one  respect  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  progress  of  ' 
civilisation  has  diminished  the  physical  comforts  of  a  portion 
of  the  poorest  class.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that, 
before  the  Eevolution,  many  thousands  of  square  miles,  now 
enclosed  and  cultivated,  were  marsh,  forest,  and  heath.  Of 
this  wild  land  much  was,  by  law,  common,  and  much  of  what 
was  not  common  by  law  was  worth  so  little  that  the  proprie- 
tors suffered  it  to  be  common  in  fact.  In  such  a  tract,  squat- 
ters and  trespassers  were  tolerated  to  an  extent  now  unknown. 
The  peasant  who  dwelt  there  could,  at  little  or  no  charge, 
procure  occasionally  some  palatable  addition  to  his  hard  fare, 

*  Fourteenth  Eeport  of  the  Poor  Law  of  6,600,000.    In  1846  the  number  of 

G>mmi8sioner8,    Appendix    B.    No.   2.  persons  who  received  relief  appears  from 

Appendix  C.  No.  1.  1848.     Of  the  two  the  official  returns  to  have  been  only 

estimates  of  the  poor  rate  mentioned  in  1,332,089  out  of  a  population  of  about 

the  text  one  was  formed    by  Arthur  17|000,000.    It  ought  slso  to  be  observed 

Moore,  the  other,  some  years  later,  by  that,  in  those  returns,  a  pauper  must 

Kichard    Dunning.      Moore's    estimate  very  often  be  reckoned  more  than  once, 
will  be  found  in  Davenant's  Essay  on        I  would  advise  the  reader  to  consult 

Ways  and  Means ;  Dunning^s  in  Sir  Fre-  J)e  Foe's  pamphlet    entitled    "  Giving 

dene  Eden's  valuable  work  on  the  poor.  Alms  no  Charity,"  and  the  Greenwich 

King  and  Davenant  estimate  the  paupers  tables    which  vnll    be    found    in    Mr. 

and  beggars  in  1696,  at  the  incre<uble  M*CuHoch's  Commercial  Dictionary  un- 

number  of  1,330,000  out  of  a  population  der  the  head  Prices. 
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CHAP,  and  provide  liimself  with  fuel  for  the  winter.  He  kept  a 
^_^_^  flock  of  geese  on  what  is  now  an  orchard  rich  with  apple 
blossoms.  He  snared  wild  fowl  on  the  fen  which  has  long 
since  been  drained  and  divided  into  com  fields  and  tomip 
fields.  He  cut  turf  among  the  fdrze  bushes  on  the  moor 
which  is  now  a  meadow  bright  with  clover  and  renowned  for 
butter  and  cheese.  The  progress  of  agriculture  and  the  in- 
crease of  population  necessarily  deprived  him  of  these  privi- 
leges. But  against  this  disadvantage  a  long  list  of  advan- 
Benefita  tages  is  to  be  set  ofiP.  Of  the  blessings  which  civilisation 
by^the  ^^^  philosophy  bring  with  them  a  large  proportion  is  common 
oommon  to  all  ranks,  and  would,  if  withdrawn,  be  missed  as  painfullj 
Swm  the  '^y  ^^®  labourer  as  by  the  peer.  The  market-place  which  the 
profpess  rustic  Can  now  reach  with  his  cart  in  an  hour  was,  a  hundred 
^▼ilisa-  3^4  sixty  years  ago,  a  day's  journey  fix)m  him.  The  street 
which  now  affords  to  the  artisan,  during  the  whole  night,  a 
secure,  a  convenient,  and  a  brilliantly  lighted  walk  was,  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  so  dark  after  sunset  that  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  see  his  hand,  so  ill  paved  that  he 
would  have  run  constant  risk  of  breaking  his  neck,  and  so  ill 
watched  that  he  would  have  been  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
knocked  down  and  plundered  of  his  small  earnings.  Every 
bricklayer  who  falls  from  a  scaffold,  every  sweeper  of  a  cross- 
ing who  is  run  over  by  a  carriage,  may  now  have  his  wounds 
dressed  and  his  limbs  set  with  a  skiU  such  as,  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  aU  the  wealth  of  a  great  lord  like  Ormond, 
or  of  a  merchant  prince  like  Clayton,  could  not  have  pur- 
chased. Some  frightful  diseases  have  been  extirpated  by 
science ;  and  some  have  been  banished  by  police.  The  term 
of  human  life  has  been  lengthened  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  especially  in  the  towns.  The  year  1686  was  not  ac- 
counted sickly ;  yet  in  the  year  1685  more  than  one  in  twenty- 
three  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  died.*  At  present 
only  one  inhabitant  of  the  capital  in  forty  dies  annually.  The 
difference  in  salubrity  between  the  London  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  London  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  very 
far  greater  than  the  difference  between  London  in  an  ordinary 
year  and  London  in  a  year  of  cholera. 

Still  more  important  is  the  benefit  which  all  orders  of  so- 
ciety, and  especially  the  lower  orders,  have  derived  from  the- 
mollifying  influence  of  civilisation  on  the  national  character. 
The  gfroimdwork  of  that  character  has  indeed  been  the  same 

«  The  deaths  were  23,222.     Petty*8  Political  Arithmetic. 
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Lhrongli  many  generations,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  ground-  CHAP, 
work  of  the  character  of  an  individual  may  be  said  to  be  the  .  ^  ^ 
same  when  he  is  a  rude  and  thoughtless  schoolboy  and  when 
he  is  a  refined  and  accomplished  man.  It  is  pleasing  to  re- 
flect that  the  public  mind  of  England  has  softened  while  it 
has  ripened,  and  that  we  have,  in  the  course  of  ages,  become, 
not  only  a  wiser,  but  also  a  kinder  people.  There  is  scarcely  ■ 
a  page  of  the  history  or  lighter  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
century  which  does  not  contain  some  proof  that  our  ances- 
tors were  less  humane  than  their  posterity.  The  discipline  of  - 
workshops,  of  schools,  of  private  families,  though  not  more 
efficient  than  at  present,  was  infinitely  harsher.  Masters,  well 
bom  and  bred,  were  in  the  habit  of  beating  their  servants. 
Pedagogues  knew  no  way  of  imparting  knowledge  but  by 
beating  their  pupils.  Husbands,  of  decent  station,  were  not 
ashamed  to  beat  their  wives.  The  implacability  of  hostile 
factions  was  such  as  we  can  scarcely  conceive.  Whigs  were 
disposed  to  murmur  because  Stafford  was  suffered  to  die  with- 
out seeing  his  bowels  burned  before  his  face.  Tories  reviled 
and  insulted  Eussell  as  his  coach  passed  firom  the  Tower  to 
the  scaffold  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.*  As  littfe  mercy  was 
shown  by  the  populace  to  sufferers  of  a  humbler  rank.  If  an 
offender  was  put  into  the  pillory,  it  was  weU  if  he  escaped 
with  life  from  the  shower  of  brickbats  and  paving  stx)nes.t 
If  he  was  tied  to  the  cart's  tail,  the  crowd  pressed  rotmd  him, 
imploring  the  hangman  to  give  it  the  fellow  well,  and  make 
him  howLJ  Gentlemen  arranged  parties  of  pleasure  to 
Bridewell  on  court  days  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
wretched  women  who  beat  hemp  there  whipped.  §  A  man 
pressed  to  death  for  refusing  to  plead,  a  woman  burned  for 
coining,  excited  less  sympathy  than  is  now  felt  for  a  galled 
horse  or  an  overdriven  ox.  Fights  compared  with  which  a 
boxing  match  is  a  refined  and  humane  spectacle  were  among 
the  favourite  diversions  of  a  large  part  of  the  town.  Multi- 
tudes assembled  to  see  gladiators  hack  each  other  to  pieces 
with  deadly  weapons,  and  shouted  with  delight  when  one  of 
the  combatants  lost  a  finger  or  an  eye.  The  prisons  were 
heUs  on  earth,  seminaries  of  every  crime  and  of  every  disease. 
At  the  assizes  the  lean  and  yellow  culprits  brought  with  them 
from  their  cells  to  the  dock  an  atmosphere  of  stench  and  pes- 

*  Burnet,  i.  560.  }  Tom  Brown  describes  such  a  scene 

t  Muggleton's  Acts  of  the  Witnesses    in  lines  which  I  do  not  yenture  to  quote, 
of  tho  Spirit.  §  Ward's  London  Spy. 
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and  provide  himself  with  fiiel  for  the  winter.  He  kept  % 
flock  of  geese  on  what  is  now  an  orchard  rich  with  apple  ' 
blossoms.  He  snared  wild  fowl  on  the  fen  which  has  long 
since  been  drained  and  divided  into  com  fields  and  tomip 
fields.  He  cut  turf  among  the  fdrze  bushes  on  the  moor 
which  is  now  a  meadow  bright  with  clover  and  renovnied  for 
butter  and  cheese.  The  progress  of  agriculture  and  the  in- 
crease of  popidation  necessarily  deprived  him  of  these  privi- 
leges. But  against  this  disadvantage  a  long  list  of  advan- 
tages is  to  be  set  ofiP.  Of  the  blessings  which  civilisation 
and  philosophy  bring  with  them  a  large  proportion  is  common 
to  all  ranks,  and  would,  if  withdrawn,  be  missed  as  painfully 
by  the  labourer  as  by  the  peer.  The  market-place  which  the 
rustic  can  now  reach  vrith  his  cart  in  an  hour  was,  a  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago,  a  day's  journey  from  him.  The  street 
which  now  affords  to  the  artisan,  during  the  whole  night,  a 
secure,  a  convenient,  and  a  brilliantly  lighted  walk  was,  a 
hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  so  dark  after  sunset  that  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  see  his  hand,  so  ill  paved  that  he 
would  have  run  constant  risk  of  breaking  his  neck,  and  so  ill 
watched  that  he  woidd  have  been  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
knocked  down  and  plundered  of  his  small  earnings.  Every 
bricklayer  who  falls  from  a  scaffold,  every  sweeper  of  a  cross- 
ing who  is  run  over  by  a  carriage,  may  now  have  his  wounds 
dressed  and  his  limbs  set  with  a  skill  such  as,  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  aU  the  wealth  of  a  great  lord  like  Ormond, 
or  of  a  merchant  prince  like  Clayton,  could  not  have  pur- 
chased. Some  frightful  diseases  have  been  extirpated  by 
science ;  and  some  have  been  banished  by  police.  The  term 
of  human  life  has  been  lengthened  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  especially  in  the  towns.  The  year  1685  was  not  ac- 
counted sickly ;  yet  in  the  year  1685  more  than  one  in  twenty- 
three  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  died.*  At  present 
only  one  inhabitant  of  the  capital  in  forty  dies  annually.  The 
difference  in  salubrity  between  the  London  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  London  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  very 
far  greater  than  the  difference  between  London  in  an  ordinary 
year  and  London  in  a  year  of  cholera. 

Still  more  important  is  the  benefit  which  all  orders  of  so- 
ciety, and  especially  the  lower  orders,  have  derived  from  the- 
mollifying  influence  of  civilisation  on  the  national  character. 
The  gp*oxmdwork  of  that  character  has  indeed  been  the  same 


*  The  deaths  were  W»^^^.     "P^XXf  ^T^i^AXaioX  KfcOamfcXAt, 
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ihrongli  many  generations,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  ground-  CHAP, 
work  of  the  character  of  an  individual  may  be  said  to  be  the  -  ^  . 
same  when  he  is  a  rude  and  thoughtless  schoolboy  and  when 
he  is  a  refined  and  accomplished  man.  It  is  pleasing  to  re- 
flect that  the  public  mind  of  England  has  softened  while  it 
has  ripened,  and  that  we  have,  in  the  course  of  ages,  become, 
not  only  a  wiser,  but  also  a  kinder  people.  There  is  scarcely 
a  page  of  the  history  or  lighter  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
century  which  does  not  contain  some  proof  that  our  ances- 
tors were  less  humane  than  their  posterity.  The  discipline  of  ' 
workshops,  of  schools,  of  private  families,  though  not  more 
efficient  than  at  present,  was  infinitely  harsher.  Masters,  well 
bom  and  bred,  were  in  the  habit  of  beating  their  servants. 
Pedagogues  knew  no  way  of  imparting  knowledge  but  by 
beating  their  pupils.  Husbands,  of  decent  station,  were  not 
ashamed  to  beat  their  wives.  The  implacability  of  hostile 
factions  was  such  as  we  can  scarcely  conceive.  Whigs  were 
disposed  to  murmur  because  Stafford  was  suffered  to  die  with- 
out seeing  his  bowels  burned  before  his  face.  Tories  reviled 
and  insulted  EusseU  as  his  coach  passed  from  the  Tower  to 
the  scaffold  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.*  As  littfe  mercy  was 
shown  by  the  populace  to  sufferers  of  a  humbler  rank.  If  an 
offender  was  put  into  the  pillory,  it  was  well  if  he  escaped 
with  life  from  the  shower  of  brickbats  and  paving  stones.f 
If  he  was  tied  to  the  cart's  tail,  the  crowd  pressed  rotmd  him, 
imploring  the  hangman  to  give  it  the  fellow  well,  and  make 
liim  howLj  Gentlemen  arranged  parties  of  pleasure  to 
Bridewell  on  court  days  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
wretched  women  who  beat  hemp  there  whipped.  §  A  man 
pressed  to  death  for  refusing  to  plead,  a  woman  burned  for 
coining,  excited  less  sympathy  than  is  now  felt  for  a  galled 
horse  or  an  overdriven  ox.  Fights  compared  with  which  a 
boxing  match  is  a  refined  and  humane  spectacle  were  among 
the  favourite  diversions  of  a  large  part  of  the  town.  Multi- 
tudes assembled  to  see  gladiators  hack  each  other  to  pieces 
with  deadly  weapons,  and  shouted  with  delight  when  one  of 
the  combatants  lost  a  finger  or  an  eye.  The  prisons  were 
hells  on  earth,  seminaries  of  every  crime  and  of  every  disease. 
At  the  assizes  the  lean  and  yellow  culprits  brought  with  them 
from  their  cells  to  the  dock  an  atmosphere  of  stench  and  pes- 

*  Burnet,  i.  560.  t  Tom  Brown  describes  such  a  scene 

t  Muggleton's  Acts  of  the  Witnesses    in  lines  which  I  do  not  venture  to  quote, 
of  tho  Spirit.  §  Ward's  London  Spy. 
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CHAP.     tUence  which  sometimes  arenged  them  signally  on  bench, 
^       bar,  and  jury.     But  on  all  this  misery  society  looked  with 


profound  indiflference.  Nowhere  coidd  be  found  that  sensi- 
tive and  restless  compassion  which  has,  in  our  time,  extended 
a  powerful  protection  to  the  factory  child,  to  the  Hindoo 
widow,  to  the  negro  slave,  which  pries  into  the  stores  and 
watercasks  of  every  emigrant  ship,  which  winces  at  eveiy 
lash  laid  on  the  back  of  a  drunken  soldier,  which  will  not 
suffer  the  thief  in  the  hulks  to  be  ill  fed  or  overworked,  and 
which  has  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  save  the  life  even  of  the 
murderer.  It  is  true  that  compassion  ought,  like  all  other 
feelings,  to  be  under  the  government  of  reason,  and  has,  ibr 
want  of  such  government,  produced  some  ridiculous  and  some 
deplorable  effects.  But  the  more  we  study  the  annals  of  the 
past,  the  more  shall  we  rejoice  that  we  live  in  a  merciful  age, 
in  an  age  in  which  cruelty  is  abhorred,  and  in  which  pain, 
even  when  deserved,  is  inflicted  reluctantly  and  from  a  sense 
of  duty.  Every  class  doubtless  has  gained  largely  by  this 
great  moral  change :  but  the  class  which  has  gained  most  is 
the  poorest,  the  most  dependent,  and  the  most  defenceless. 
DeloBion  The  general  effect  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  sub- 
J^^^^j^  mitted  to  the  reader  seems  hardly  to  admit  of  doubt.  Yet, 
to  oremte  in  spite  of  evidence,  many  will  still  image  to  themselves  the 
the  hacpi-  England  of  the  Stuarts  as  a  more  pleasant  country  than  the 
preceding  England  in  which  we  live.  It  may  at  first  sight  seem  strange 
genenr  ^hat  society,  while  constantly  moving  forward  with  eager 
speed,  should  be  constantly  looking  backward  with  tender 
regret.  But  these  two  propensities,  inconsistent  as  they  may 
appear,  can  easily  be  resolved  into  the  same  principle.  Both 
spring  from  our  impatience  of  the  state  in  which  we  actually 
are.  That  impatience,  while  it  stimulates  us  to  surpass  pre- 
ceding generations,  disposes  us  to  overrate  their  happiness. 
It  is,  in  some  sense,  unreasonable  and  imgratefol  in  us  to  be 
constantly  discontented  with  a  condition  which  is  constantly 
improving.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  constant  improvement 
precisely  because  there  is  constant  discontent.  If  we  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present,  we  should  cease  to  con- 
trive, to  labour,  and  to  save  with  a  view  to  the  fiiture.  And 
it  is  natural  that,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  present,  we 
should  form  a  too  favourable  estimate  of  the  past. 

In  truth  we  are  under  a  deception  similar  to  that  which 
misleads  the  traveller  in  the  Arabian  desert.  Beneath  the 
caravan  all  is  dry  and  bare :  but  £Eir  in  advance,  and  far  in 
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the  rear,  is  the  semblance  of  refreshing  waters.  The  pilgrims  CHAP, 
hasten  forward  and  find  nothing  but  sand  where  an  honr  be-  -_^  - 
fere  they  had  seen  a  lake.  They  turn  their  eyes  and  see  a 
lake  where,  an  hour  before,  they  were  toiling  through  sand. 
A  giTTiilsLr  illusion  seems  to  haunt  nations  through  every  stage 
of  the  long  progress  from  poverty  and  barbarism  to  the  high- 
est degrees  of  opulence  and  civilisation.  But,  if  we  reso- 
lutely chase  the  mirage  backward,  we  shall  find  it  recede 
before  us  into  the  regions  of  fabidous  antiquity.  It  is  now 
the  fEiahion  to  place  the  golden  age  of  England  in  times 
when  noblemen  were  destitute  of  comforts  the  want  of  which 
would  be  intolerable  to  a  modem  footman,  when  farmers  and 
shopkeepers  break&sted  on  loaves  the  very  sight  of  which 
would  raise  a  riot  in  a  modem  workhouse,  when  to  have  a 
clean  shirt  once  a  week  was  a  privilege  reserved  for  the 
higher  class  of  gentry,  when  men  died  faster  in  the  purest 
country  air  than  they  now  die  in  the  most  pestilential  lanes 
of  our  towns,  and  when  men  died  faster  in  the  lanes  of  our 
towns  than  they  now  die  on  the  coast  of  Guiana.  We  toaj 
shall,  in  our  turn,  be  outstripped,  and  in  our  turn  be  envied. 
It  may  well  be,  in  the  twentieth  century,  that  the  peasant  of 
Dorsetshire  may  think  himself  miserably  paid  with  twenty 
shillings  a  week;  that  the  carpenter  at  Greenwich  may  re- 
c^e^ten  shillings  a  day;  that  labouring  men  may  be  as 
little  used  to  dine  without  meat  as  they  now  are  to  eat  rye  ' 
bread ;  that  sanitary  police  and  medical  discoveries  may  have 
added  several  more  years  to  the  average  length  of  human 
life ;  that  numerous  comforts  and  luxuries  which  are  now 
unknown,  or  confined  to  a  few,  may  be  within  the  reach  of 
every  diligent  and  thrifby  working  man.  And  yet  it  may 
then  be  the  mode  to  assert  that  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
the  progress  of  science  have  benefited  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many,  and  to  talk  Sfthe  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  as 
the  time  when  England  was  truly  merry  England,  when  all 
classes  were  bound  together  by  brotherly  sympathy,  when  the 
rich  did  not  grind  the  &ces  of  the  poor,  and  when  the  poor 
did  not  envy  the  splendour  of  the  rich. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OHAP.  The  death  of  King  Charles  the  Second  took  the  nation  bj 
^_  /  r  surprise.  His  frame  was  natorallj  strong,  and  did  not  appear 
1686.  to  hsLve  suflPered  from  excess.  He  had  always  been  mindful 
^^]^^^i^  of  his  health  even  in  his  pleasures ;  and  his  habits  were  such 
as  promise  a  long  life  and  a  robust  old  age.  Indolent  as  he 
was  on  all  occasions  which  required  tension  of  the  mind,  he 
was  active  and  persevering  in  bodily  exercise.  He  had,  when 
young,  been  renowned  as  a  tennis  player  "^^  and  was,  even  in 
the  declin'e  of  life,  an  indefatigable  walker.  His  ordinary 
pace  was  such  that  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  honour 
of  his  society  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  rose 
early,  and  generally  passed  three  or  four  hours  a  day  in  the 
open  air.  He  might  be  seen,  before  the  dew  was  off  the  grass 
in  St.  James's  Park,  striding  among  the  trees,  playing  with 
his  spaniels,  and  flinging  com  to  his  ducks ;  and  these  exhi- 
bitions endeared  him  to  the  common  people,  who  always  love 
to  see  the  great  unbend.t 

At  length,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1684,  he  waa  pre- 
vented, by  a  sHght  attack  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  gout, 
from  rambling  as  usual.  He  now  spent  his  mornings  in  his 
laboratory,  where  he  amused  himself  with  experiments  on  the 
properties  of  mercury.  His  temper  seemed  to  have  suffered 
from  confinement.  He  had  no  apparent  cause  for  disquiet. 
His  kingdom  was  tranquil :  he  was  not  in  pressing  want  of 
money :  his  power  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been :  the 
party  which  had  long  thwarted  him  had  been  beaten  down ; 
but  the  cheerfulness  which  had  supported  him  against  adverse 
fortune  had  vanished  in  this  season  of  prosperity.  A  trifle 
now  sufficed  to  depress  those  elastic  spirits  which  had  borne 
up  against  defeat,  exile,  and  penuiy.  His  irritation  fre- 
quently showed  itself  by  looks  and  words  such  as  coidd  harcfly 

♦  Pepys's Diary,  Dec.  28.  1663,  Sept.  Lords*  Joumalfl,  October  28.  1678.; 
2.  1667.  Gibber's  Apology, 

t  Burnet,  i.  606. ;  Spectator,  No.  462. ; 
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n  expected  from  a  man  so  eminently  distinguished     CHAP 
hmnoiir  and  good  breeding.     It  was  not  supposed  .    ^v 
•  that  his  constitution  was  seriously  impaired.* 
»alace  had  seldom  presented  a  gayer  or  a  more  scan- 
appearance  than  on  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  first  of 
ly  1685.t     Some  grave  persons  who  had  gone  thither, 
he  fiajshion  of  that  age,  to  pay  their  duty  to  their  sove- 
r-     ^^^^  and  who  had  expected  that,  on  such  a  day,  his  court 
— '.  wear  a  decent  aspect,  were  struck  with  astonishment 
lorror.     The  great  gallery  of  Whitehall,  an  admirable 
^^  -:  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Tudors,  was  crowded  with 
^^  Jera  and  gamblers.     The  king  sate  there  cutting  and 
-^  ^  -ig  with  three  women,  whose  charms  were  the  boast,  and 
^    ^^eie  vices  were  the  disgrace,  of  three  nations.     Barbara 
■"     cner.  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  was  there,  no  longer  young, 
-:  ^  still  retaining  some  traces  of  that  superb  and  voluptuous 
"^c-  %liness  which  twenty  years  before  overcame  the  hearts  of 
V-    men.     There  too  was  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  whose 
.  ^  ft  and  infantine  features  were  lighted  up  with  the  vivacity 
^-'  France.     Hortensia  Mancini,  Duchess  of  Mazarin,  and 
^-iece  of  the  great  Cardinal,  completed  the  group.     She  had 
>  .een  early  removed  fix)m  her  native  Italy  to  the  court  where 
.^ler  Tincle  was  supreme.     His  power  and  her  own  attractions 
^  had  drawn  a  crowd  of  illustrious  suitors  round  her.     Charles 
^  himself,  during  his  exile,  had  sought  her  h^d  in  vain.     No 
gift  of  nature,  or  of  fortune  seemed  to  b^  yrinUng  to  her. 
Her  face  was  beautiful  with  the  rich  beauty  of  the  South,  her 
niiderstanding  quick,  her  manners  graceful,  her  rank  exalted, 
lier  possessions  immense ;  but  her  ungovernable  passions  had 
tamed  all  these  blessings  into  curses.     She  had  found  the 
misery  of  an  ill  assorted  marriage  intolerable,  had  fled  from 
her  husband,  had  abandoned  her  vast  wealtli,  and,  after  having 
astonished  Eome  and  Piedmont  by  her  adventures,  had  fixed 
her  abode  in  England.     Her  house  was  the  favourite  resort 
of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure,  who,  for  the  sake  of  her  smiles 
and  her  table,  endured  her  frequent  fits  of  insolence  and  iU 
humour,     Bochester  and  Godolphin  sometimes  forgot  the 
cares  of  state  in  her  company.     Barillon  and  Saint  Evremond 
found  in  her  drawing  room  consolation  for  their  long  banish- 

•  Buroet,   1.  606,    606. ;  Welwood ;  date,  I  follow  the  old  style,  which  was. 

North's  Life  of  Guildford,  251.  in  the  serenteenth  century,  the  stylo  of 

t  Imaytake  thisopportanityof  men-  England;  but  I  reckon  the  year  from 

tioning  that  whenever  I  givo  only  one  the  first  of  January. 
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CHAP,  ment  from  Paris.  The  learning  of  Vossius,  the  witi  of  Walla 
^  ^y*  .  were  daily  employed  to  flatter  and  amuse  her.  But  her  dk 
eased  mind  required  stronger  stimulants,  and  sought  themii 
gallantry,  in  basset,  and  in  usquebaugh.*^  While  Charles  fliitel 
with  his  three  sultanas,  Hortensia's  French  page,  a  handfloni 
boy,  whose  vocal  performances  were  the  deUght  of  Whitehall 
and  were  rewarded  by  numerous  presents  of  rich  clothei^ 
ponies,  and  guineas,  warbled  some  amorous  yerses.t  A  parij 
of  twenty  courtiers  was  seated  at  cards  round  a  large  table 
on  which  gold  was  heaped  in  mountains,  t  Even  then  the 
King  had  complained  that  he  did  not  feel  quite  welL  He 
had  no  appetite  for  his  supper :  his  rest  that  night  was  broken; 
but  on  the  following  morning  he  rose,  as  usual,  early. 

To  that  morning  the  contending  fiictions  in  his  council  had, 
during  some  days,  looked  forward  with  anxiety.  The  struggle 
between  Ha1ifa.x  and  Bochester  seemed  to  be  approaching  a 
decisive  crisis.  HalifiiT,  not  content  with  having  alreadj 
driven  his  rival  from  the  Board  of  Treasury,  had  undertaken 
to  prove  him  guilty  of  such  dishonesty  or  neglect  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  finances  as  ought  to  be  punished  by  dismission 
from  the  public  service.  It  was  even  whispered  that  the 
Lord  President  would  probably  be  sent  to  the  Tower.  The 
King  had  promised  to  enquire  into  the  matter.  The  second 
of  February  had  been  fixed  for  the  investigation ;  and  several 
officers  of  the  revenue  had  been  ordered  to  attend  with  their 
books  on  that  day.§  But  a  great  turn  of  fortune  was  at 
hand. 

Scarcely  had  Charles  risen  fi^m  his  bed  when  his  attend- 
ants perceived  that  his  utterance  was  indistinct,  and  that  his 
thoughts  seemed  to  be  wandering.  Several  men  of  rank  had, 
as  usual,  assembled  to  see  their  sovereign  shaved  and  dressed. 
He  made  an  effort  to  converse  with  them  in  his  usual  gay 
style;  but  his  ghastly  look  surprised  and  alarmed  them. 
Soon  his  face  grew  black ;  his  eyes  turned  in  his  head ;  he 
uttered  a  cry,  staggered,  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  one  of  his 
lords.  A  physician  who  had  charge  of  the  royal  retorts  and 
crucibles  happened  to  be  present.     He  had  no  lancet;  but  h€ 

♦  Saint    Evpemond,    poMim ;    Saint  §  Roger  North's  Life  of  Sir  Dudlej 

B^,  M^moirea  de  1a  Ducbesse  de  Ma-  North,   170. ;   The  trae  Patriot  vindi 

sarin ;   Rochester's  Farewell ;   Evelyn's  cated,  or  a  Justification  of  his  Excel 

Diary,  Sept.  6.  1676,  Jnne  11.  1699.  lency  the  E of  R ;   Burnet,  i 

t  Evelyn's    Diary,   Jan.   28.    168J;  605.    The  Treasury  Books  prove  that 

Saint  Evremond's  Letter  to  Dcry.  Burnet  had  good  intelligence. 

}  Evelyn's  Diary,  February  4.  168|. 
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opened  a  Teia  widi  a  penknHe.    Tbe  blood  Sowed  fireelr;  bat     CSyP. 


tlie  Sing  wma  stDl  inaensible. 

He  iru  Imid  on  hts  bed,  wbere,  daring  a  short  time«  the 
Duchefls  of  Foirtsmoizth  hung  over  him  with  the  tStmiliairitT 
of  a  wife.  But  the  mbrm  had  been  given.  The  Qoieen  and 
tiie  DuchesB  <^Toik  were  hastening  to  the  room.  The  &voar- 
ite  ocmcubine  was  forced  to  retire  to  her  own  aptuniments. 
Thoee  apartments  had  been  thrice  pnHed  down  and  thrice 
lebnilt  hj  her  lorer  to  gratify  her  caprice.  The  Tery  iSimi- 
tore  of  the  chimney  was  maasr  sibrer.  Sereral  dne  ptiintin^ 
which  properlj  bek>nged  to  the  Qaeen.  had  been  truLsferred 
to  the  dwelfing  of  the  mistress.  The  sideboards  w»re  pikd 
with  rich]^  wiooght  pkte.  In  the  niches  stood  cabinets,  the 
masterpieoes  of  Japanese  art.  On  the  hangings,  fivsh  &v?ni 
the  looms  of  BuiSy  were  depicted,  in  tints  which  no  EuglLsh 
tapestzj  conld  riral,  birds  of  gorgeons  phmiage,  landscapes^ 
hunting  matches,  the  lordlj'  terrace  of  Saint  Gemnuns,  the 
statnes  and  fi>antains  of  YersaiHes.'^  In  the  midst  of  this 
splendonr,  purchased  by  goih  and  shame,  the  unhappy  woman 
gaTB  hoself  up  to  an  agonj  of  grieJ^  which,  to  do  her  justice, 
was  not  wholly  selfish. 

And  now  the  gates  of  Whitehall,  which  ordinarily  stood 
open  to  an  comers,  were  dosed.  But  persons  whose  £ices 
were  known  were  still  permitted  to  enter.  The  antechambers 
and  galleries  were  soon  filled  to  orerflowing ;  and  even  the 
sick  room  was  crowded  with  peers,  priTT  councillors,  and 
foreign  ministers.  AH  the  medical  men  of  note  in  London 
were  summoned.  So  high  did  political  animosities  run  that 
the  presence  of  some  Whig  physicians  was  regarded  as  an  ex- 
traordinary ciieumstance.f  Chie  Boman  Catholic,  whose  skill 
was  then  widely  renowned.  Doctor  Thomas  Short,  was  in 
attendance.  Sereral  of  the  prescriptions  hsTe  been  preserved. 
One  of  them  is  signed  by  fourteen  Doctors.  The  patient  was 
bled  largely.  Hot  iron  was  applied  to  his  head.  A  loath- 
some volatile  salt,  extracted  fix>m  human  skulls,  was  forced 
into  his  mouth.  "Hb  reooTered  his  senses ;  but  he  was  evi- 
dently in  a  situation  of  extreme  danger. 

The  Qoeen  was  for  a  time  assiduous  in  her  attendance. 
The  Duke  of  York  scarcely  left  his  brother^s  bedside-  The 
Primate  and  four  other  bishops  were  then  in  London.  They 
remained  at  Whitehall  all  day,  and  took  it  by  turns  to  sit  up 

«  Ereljn'i  Diair.  Jan.  24.  168J,  Oct  4.  16S3. 
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CHAP,     at  night  in  the  King's  room.    The  news  of  his  illness 
,     ^y*       the  capital  with  sorrow  and  dismay.     For  his  easy 

and  affable  manners  had  won  the  affection  of  a  large  i>art 
the  nation ;  and  those  who  most  disliked  him  preferred 
unprincipled  levity  to  the  stem  and  earnest  bigotry  of 
brother. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  fifth  of  Febmarf, 
London  Gazette  annonnced  that  His  Majesty  was  going  oi 
well,  and  was  thought  by  the  physicians  to  be  out  of  dangcoc 
The  bells  of  all  the  churches  rang  merrily ;  and  preparatioot' 
for  bonfires  were  made  in  the  streets.  But  in  the  eveninf 
it  was  known  that  a  relapse  had  taken  place,  and  that  Hm 
medical  attendants  had  given  up  all  hope.  The  public  mind- 
was  greatly  disturbed ;  but  there  was  no  disposition  to  tumuH 
The  Duke  of  York,  who  had  already  taken  on  himself  to  give 
orders,  ascertained  that  the  City  was  perfectly  quiet,  and  thai 
he  might  without  difficulty  be  proclaimed  as  soon  a«  hii 
brother  should  expire. 

The  King  was  in  great  pain,  and  complained  that  he  &U 
as  if  a  fire  was  burning  within  him.  Yet  he  bore  up  against 
his  sufferings  with  a  fortitude  which  did  not  seem  to  bel(nig 
to  his  soft  and  luxurious  nature.  The  sight  of  his  miseiy 
affected  his  wife  so  much  that  she  fiiinted,  and  was  carried 
senseless  to  her  chamber.  The  prelates  who  were  in  waiting 
had  trom  the  first  exhorted  him  to  prepare  for  his  end.  Thej 
now  thought  it  their  duty  to  address  him  in  a  still  more 
urgent  manner.  William  Sancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
buiy,  an  honest  and  pious,  though  narrowminded,  man,  used 
great  freedom.  ^^  It  is  time,"  he  said,  ^^  to  speak  out ;  for. 
Sir,  you  are  about  to  appear  before  a  Judge  who  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons."    The  King  answered  not  a  word. 

Thomas  Een,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  then  tried  his 
powers  of  persuasion.  He  was  a  man  of  parts  and  learning, 
of  quick  sensibility  and  stainless  virtue.  His  elaborate  works 
have  long  been  forgotten;  but  his  morning  and  evening 
hymns  are  still  repeated  daily  in  thousands  of  dwellings. 
Though,  like  most  of  his  order,  zealous  for  monarchy,  he  was 
no  sycophant.  Before  he  became  a  Bishop,  he  had  main- 
tained the  honour  of  his  gown  by  refusing,  when  the  court 
was  at  Winchester,  to  let  Eleanor  Gwynn  lodge  in  the  house 
which  he  occupied  there  as  a  prebendary.^  The  King 
had  sense  enough  to  respect  so  manly  a  spirit.     Of  all  the 

•  Hawkins's  Life  of  Ken,  1718. 
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ites  he  liked  K^i  the  best.  It  was  to  no  purpose,  how-  CHAP. 
,  that  the  good  Bishop  now  put  forth  all  his  eloquence.  ^_^'  ^ 
solemn  and  pathetic  exhortation  awed  and  melted  the 
anders  to  snch  a  degree  that  some  among  them  believed 
to  be  filled  with  the  same  spirit  which,  in  the  old  time, 
,  bj  the  months  of  Nathan  and  Elias,  called  sinful  princes 
epentance.  Charles  however  was  unmoved.  He  made 
bjection  indeed  when  the  service  for  the  visitation  of  the 
was  read.  In  reply  to  the  pressing  questions  of  the 
les,  he  said  that  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  had  done  amiss ; 
he  suffered  the  absolution  to  be  pronounced  over  him 
rding  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England :  but,  when 
ras  urged  to  declare  that  he  died  m  the  commimion  of 
Church,  he  seemed  not  to  hear  what  was  said;  and 
ing  could  induce  him  to  take  the  Eucharist  fix)m  the 
Lb  of  the  Bishops.  A  table  with  bread  and  wine  was  . 
ght  to  his  bedside,  but  in  vain.  Sometimes  he  said  that 
B  was  no  hurry,  and  sometimes  that  he  was  too  weak, 
any  attributed  this  apathy  to  contempt  for  divine  things, 
many  to  the  stupor  whidi  often  precedes  death.  But 
e  were  in  the  palace  a  few  persons  who  knew  better, 
rles  had  never  been  a  sincere  member  of  the  Established 
rch.  His  mind  had  long  oscillated  between  Hobbism  and 
sry.  When  his  health  was  good  and  his  spirits  high  he 
a  scoffer.  In  his  few  serious  moments  he  was  a  Roman  . 
lolic  The  Duke  of  York  was  aware  of  this,  but  was 
rely  occupied  with  the  care  of  his  own  interests.  He  had 
red  the  outports  to  be  closed.  He  had  posted  detach- 
ts  of  the  Guards  in  different  parts  of  the  City.  He  had 
procured  the  feeble  signature  of  the  dying  King  to  an 
mmentby  which  some  duties,  granted  only  till  the  demise 
he  Crown,  were  let  to  fexm  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
30  things  occupied  the  attention  of  James  to  such  a  degree 
,  though,  on  ordinary  occasions,  he  was  indiscreetly  and 
iasonably  eager  to  bring  over  proselytes  to  his  Church, 
lever  r^ected  that  his  brother  was  in  danger  of  dying 
.out  the  last  sacraments.  This  neglect  was  the  more 
Eiordinary  because  the  Duchess  of  York  had,  at  the 
est  of  the  Queen,  suggested,  on  the  morning  on  which 
JTing  was  taken  ill,  the  propriety  of  procuring  spiritual 
tance.  For  such  assistance  Charles  was  at  last  indebted 
n  agency  very  different  fix)m  that  of  his  pious  wife  and 
r  in  law.     A  life  of  fiivolity  and  vice  had  not  extinguished 

|2 
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CHAP,  in  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  all  sentiments  of  religion,  | 
-  ^y*  .  all  that  kindness  which  is  the  glory  of  her  sex.  The  l^^KO^ 
ambassador  Barillon,  who  had  come  to  the  palace  to  enqidl 
after  the  King,  paid  her  a  visit.  He  found  her  in  an  agoii 
of  sorrow.  She  took  him  into  a  secret  room,  and  poured  oj 
her  whole  heart  to  him.  ^^  I  have/'  she  said,  ^'  a  thing  i 
great  moment  to  tell  yon.  If  it  were  known,  my  head  wmdi 
be  in  danger.  The  King  is  really  and  truly  a  Catholic;  InJ 
he  will  die  without  being  reconciled  to  the  Church.  HJj 
bedchamber  is  full  of  Protestant  clergymen.  I  cannot  eixh{ 
it  without  giving  scandaL  The  Duke  is  thinking  onty  i 
himself.  Speak  to  him.  Bemind  him  that  there  is  a  soij 
at  stake.  He  is  master  now.  He  can  dear  the  room.  Ch 
this  instant,  or  it  will  be  too  late.'' 

Barillon  hastened  to  the  bedchamber,  took  the  Duke  aside 
and  delivered  the  message  of  the  mistress.  The  consoienoi 
of  James  smote  him.  He  started  as  if  roused  from  sleeg 
and  declared  that  nothing  should  prevent  him  from  discharg 
ing  the  sacred  duty  which  had  been  too  long  delayed.  Seven 
schemes  were  discussed  and  rejected.  At  last  the  Duke  oqc 
manded  the  crowd  to  stand  aloof^  went  to  the  bed,  stoopsi 
down,  and  whispered  something  which  none  of  the  spectatoi 
could  hear,  but  which  they  supposed  to  be  some  questia 
about  afiEedrs  of  state.  Charles  answered  in  an  audible  voice 
"  Yes,  yes,  with  all  my  heart."  None  of  the  bystanders,  ei 
cept  the  French  Ambassador,  guessed  that  'Qie  King  wa 
declaring  his  wish  to  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  tfa 
Church  of  Bome. 

"  Shall  I  bring  a  priest  P"  said  the  Duke.  "  Do,  brother, 
replied  the  sick  man.  '^  For  God's  sake  do,  and  lose  no  timi 
But  no ;  you  will  get  into  trouble."  "  If  it  costs  me  my  life, 
said  the  Duke,  "  I  will  fetch  a  priest." 

To  find  a  priest,  however,  for  such  a  purpose,  at  a  moment 
notice,  was  not  easy.  For,  as  the  law  then  stood,  the  perso 
who  admitted  a  proselyte  into  the  Boman  Catholic  Churc 
was  guilty  of  a  capital  crime.  The  Count  of  Castel  Melho 
a  Portuguese  nobleman,  who,  driven  by  political  troubles  fro; 
his  native  land,  had  been  hospitably  received  at  the  Englic 
court,  undertook  to  procure  a  confessor.  He  had  reooun 
to  his  countrymen  who  belonged  to  the  Queen's  householc 
but  he  found  that  none  of  her  chaplains  knew  English  < 
French  enough  to  shrive  the  King.  The  Duke  and  Barillc 
were  about  to  send  to  the  Venetian  Minister  for  a  dergyms 
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n  they  heard  fhat  a  Benedictine  monk,  named  John  CHAP. 
Idleston,  happened  to  be  at  Whitehall  This  man  had,  .  ^'  . 
1  great  risk  to  himself,  saved  the  Kingf  s  life  after  the 
le  of  Worcester,  and  had,  on  that  acconnt,  been,  erer 
e  the  Restoration,  a  privileged  person.  In  the  sharpest 
^lamations  which  had  been  pnt  forth  against  Popish 
tsts,  when  fiilse  witnesses  had  inflamed  the  nation  to  fdry, 
Idleston  had  been  excepted  bj  name.*  He  readily  con- 
ied  to  pat  his  life  a  second  time  in  peril  for  his  prmce;  bnt 
e  was  still  a  difficnlty.  The  honest  monk  was  so  illiterate 
i  he  did  not  know  what  he  ought  to  say  on  an  occasion  of 
L  importance.  He  however  obtained  some  hints,  through 
intervention  of  Castel  Melhor,  from  a  Portognese  ecclesi- 
3,  and,  thus  instmcted,  was  brought  up  the  back  stairs 
]3iiffinch,  a  confidential  servant,  who,  if  the  satires  of  that 
are  to  be  credited,  had  often  introduced  visitors  of  a  very 
irent  description  by  the  same  entrance.  The  Duke  then, 
he  King's  name,  commanded  all  wno  were  present  to  quit 
room,  except  Lewis  Duras,  Earl  of  Feversham,  and  John 
nville.  Earl  of  Bath.  Both  these  Lords  professed  the  Pro- 
ant  religion ;  but  James  conceived  that  he  could  count  on 
r  fidelity.  Feversham,  a  Frenchman  of  noble  birth,  and 
hew  of  the  great  Tarenne,  held  high  rank  in  the  English 
y,  and  was  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen.  Bath  was  Groom 
he  Stole. 

lie  Duke's  orders  were  obeyed;  and  even  the  physicians 
ddrew.  The  back  door  was  then  opened;  and  Father 
Idleston  entered.  A  cloak  had  been  thrown  over  his 
red  vestments ;  and  his  shaven  crown  was  concealed  by  a 
ring  wig.  "  Sir,"  said  the  Duke,  ''this  good  man  once 
ed  your  life.  He  now  comes  to  save  your  soul."  Charles 
itiy  answered,  "He  is  welcome."  Huddleston  went 
Dugh  his  part  better  than  had  been  expected.  He  knelt 
the  bed,  listened  to  the  confession,  pronounced  the  abso- 
bn,  and  administered  extreme  unction.  He  asked  if  the 
ig  wished  to  receive  the  Lord's  supper.  "  Surely,"  said 
irles,  "  if  I  am  not  unworthy."  The  host  was  brought  in. 
irles  feebly  strove  to  rise  and  kneel  before  it.  The  priest 
[e  him  lie  still,  and  assured  him  that  Gk)d  would  accept 
humiliation  of  the  soul,  and  would  not  require  the  humi- 

See  the  London  Gazette  of  Not.  21 .    Acta  of  Parliament  made  against  priena ; 

BariUon  and  Burnet  say  that    but  this  it  a  rrAmtmlk^ 
dleston  was  excepted  out  of  all  the 
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CHAP,     liation  of  the  body.     The  King  found  so  much  difficnltj  I 
-_  ^y*    .   swallowing  the  bread  that  it  was  necessary  to  open  the  dot 


and  to  procure  a  glass  of  water.  This  rite  ended,  the  ; 
held  up  a  crucifix  before  the  penitent,  charged  him  to  fix  U 
last  thoughts  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Bedeemer,  and  will 
drew.  The  whole  ceremony  had  occupied  about  three  quartei 
of  an  hour ;  and,  during  that  time,  the  courtiers  who  filk 
the  outer  room  had  communicated  their  suspicions  to  eM 
other  by  whispers  and  significant  glances.  The  door  watf  i 
length  thrown  open,  and  the  crowd  again  filled  the  chamlM 
of  death. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  eyening.  The  King  seemed  nuu 
reliered  by  what  had  passed.  His  natural  children  im 
brought  to  his  bedside,  the  Dukes  of  Grafton,  Soutibampto: 
and  Northumberland,  sons  of  the  Duchess  of  dereland,  tl 
Duke  of  Saint  Albans,  son  of  Eleanor  Gwynn,  and  the  Dul 
of  Richmond,  son  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Charl 
blessed  them  all,  but  spoke  with  peculiar  tenderness  to  Bid 
mond.  One  fiu^e  which  should  have  been  there  was  wantin 
The  eldest  and  best  belored  child  was  an  exile  and  a  wanderc 
His  name  was  not  once  mentioned  by  his  &ther. 

During  the  night  Charles  earnestly  recommended  tl 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  her  boy  to  the  care  of  Jamei 
"And  do  not,**  he  goodnaturedly  added,  "let  poor  Nel 
starve."  The  Queen  sent  excuses  for  her  absence  by  Halifa 
She  said  that  she  was  too  much  disordered  to  resume  her  po 
by  the  couch,  and  implored  pardon  for  any  offence  which  si 
might  unwittingly  have  given.  "  She  aak  my  pardon,  po< 
woman !"  cried  Charles ;  "  I  ask  hers  with  all  my  heart.'* 

The  morning  light  began  to  peep  through  the  window 
of  Whitehall;  and  Charles  desired  the  attendants  to  pn 
aside  the  curtains,  that  he  might  have  one  more  look  at  tl 
day.  He  remarked  that  it  was  time  to  wind  up  a  cloc 
which  stood  near  his  bed.  These  little  circumstances  wei 
long  remembered,  because  they  proved  beyond  dispute  tha 
when  he  declared  himself  a  Eoman  Catholic,  he  was  in  fu 
possession  of  his  Acuities.  He  apologised  to  those  who  hs 
stood  round  him  all  night  for  the  trouble  which  he  hn 
caused.  He  had  been,  he  said,  a  most  unconscionable  tin 
dying ;  but  he  hoped  that  they  would  excuse  it.  This  wi 
the  last  glimpse  of  that  exquisite  urbanity,  so  often  four 
potent  to  charm  away  the  resentment  of  a  justly  incense 
nation.     Soon  after  dawn  the  speech  of  the  dying  man  faile 
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Before  ten  his  senses  were  gone.  Great  nnmbers  had  repaired 
to  the  chnrches  at  the  hour  of  morning  service.  When  the 
prayer  for  the  Eing  was  read,  loud  groans  and  sobs  showed 
Ihow  deeplj  his  people  felt  for  him.  At  noon  on  Friday,  the 
Bixtli  of  Febroarj,  he  passed  away  without  a  struggle.''^ 


CHAP, 
IV. 


*  Claike*8  life  of  James  the  Second, 
i.  746.  Grig.  Mem. ;  Bazillon's  Despatch 
of  Feb.  A.  1685;  Van  Citten's  Des- 
patdies  of  Feb.  ^  and  ^.  ^.  Hnd- 
oleston's  NanatiTe;  Letters  en  Philip, 
second  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  277. ;  Sir 
H.  Ellis's  Original  Letters,  First  Series, 
iii.  333. ;  Second  Series,  iv.  74. ;  Chaillot 
KS.;  Bnmet,  i  606.;  Erelyn's  Diary, 
Feb.  4.  168|;  Welwood's  Memoirs,  140.; 
North's  life  of  Onildford,  252. ;  Eza- 
men,  64S.;  Hawkins's  life  of  Ken; 
Dzrden's  Threnodia  Angnstalis ;  Sir  H. 
Haiford*s  Essay  on  De^s  of  Eminent 
Persons.  See  also  a  fingment  of  a  letter 
vzitten  by  the  Earl  of  Ailesbory,  which 
is  printea  in  the  Enropean  Magazine 
for  April  1795.  Ailesbniy  calls  Burnet 
t  tn  impostor.  Yet  his  own  narrative 
and  Bomet's  will  not,  to  any  candid  and 
lensible  reader,  appear  to  contradict 
each  other.  I  hare  seen  in  the  British 
Hosemn,  and  also  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  a  curious  broadside 
eontaining  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Charles.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Somers 
CoUection.  The  author  was  evidently 
a  sealons  Boman  Catholic,  and  must 
hare  bad  access  to  good  sources  of  in- 
formation. I  strongly  suspect  that  he 
had  been  in  communication,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  James  himself.  No 
name  is  given  at  length  ;  but  the  initials 
are  perfectly  intelligible,  except  in  one 
place.  It  is  said  that  the  D.  of  Y.  was 
rcmindi^l  of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to 
his  brother  by  P.  M.  A.  C.  F.  I  must 
own  myself  qiiite  unable  to  decipher  the 
last  five  letters.  It  is  some  consolation 
that  Sr  Walter  Scott  was  equally  un- 
BQooessfuL  (1848.)  Since  the  first  edi- 
tion of  this  work  was  published,  several 
very  in^nious  conjectures  touching  these 
iiivstenous  letters  have  been  communi- 
cated to  me;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
the  true  solution  has  not  yet  been 
suggested.  (1850.)  I  still  greatly 
duubt  whether  the  riddle  has  been 
solved.  But  the  most  plausible  inter- 
pretation is  one  which,  with  some  varia- 
tions, occurred,  almost  at  the  same  time, 
to  myself  and  to  several  other  persons ; 
I  am  inclined  to  read  "  Fere  Mansnete 
A  Cordelier  Friar."  Mansuete,  a  Cor- 
delier, was  then  James's  coofessar.    To 


Mansuete  therefore  it  peculiarly  be- 
longed to  remind  James  of  a  sacred 
duty  which  had  been  culpably  neglected. 
The  writer  of  the  broadside  must  have 
been  unwilling  to  inform  the  world  that 
a  soul  which  many  devout  Boman  Catho- 
lics had  left  to  perish  had  been  snatched 
^m  destruction  by  the  courageous  cha- 
rity of  a  woman  of  loose  chancter.  It 
is  therefore  not  nnlikely  that  he  would 
prefer  a  fiction,  at  once  probable  and 
edifying,  to  a  truth  which  could  not  fail 
to  give  scandal.    (1856.) 

It  should  seem  that  no  transactions  in 
history  ought  to  be  more  accurately 
known  to  us  than  those  whidi  toi^ 
place  round  the  deathbed  of  Charles  the 
Second.  We  have  several  relations  writ- 
ten by  persons  who  were  actually  in  his 
room.  We  have  several  relations  writ- 
ten by  persons  who,  though  not  them- 
selves eyewitnesses,  had  the  best  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  information  from 
eyewitnesses.  Yet  whoever  attempts  to 
digest  this  vast  mass  of  materials  into 
a  consistent  narrative  will  find  the  task 
a  difficult  one.  Indeed  James  and  his 
wife,  when  they  told  the  story  to  the 
nuns  of  ChaiUot,  could  not  agree  as  to 
some  circumstances.  The  Queen  said 
that,  after  Charles  had  received  the  last 
sacraments,  the  Protestant  Bishops  re- 
newed their  exhortations.  The  King 
said  that  nothing  of  the  kind  took  place. 
"  Surely,"  said  the  Queen,  "  you  told  me 
so  yourself.*'  "It  is  impossible  that  I 
coud  have  told  you  so,"  said  the  King ; 
**  for  nothing  of  the  sort  happened." 

It  is  mudi  to  be  regretted  that  Sir 
Henry  Halford  should  have  taken  so 
little  trouble  to  ascertain  the  fiicts  on 
which  he  pronounced  judgment.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  narratives  of  James, 
Barillon,  and  Huddleston. 

As  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which 
I  dte  the  correspondence  of  the  Dutdi 
ministers  at  the  English  court,  I  ong^t 
here  to  mention  that  a  series  of  their 
despatches,  from  the  accession  of  James 
the  Second  to  his  flight,  forms  one  of 
the  most  valuable  P^rts  of  the  Mackin- 
tosh collection.  The  subsequent  des- 
patches, down  to  the  settlement  of  the 
government  in  February  1689,  I  pro- 
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Suspicions 
of  poison. 


IIISTOBY  OP  ENGLAND. 

At  that  time  the  common  people  throughout  Europe,  and 
nowhere  more  than  in  England,  were  in  the  habit  of  attribut- 
ing the  deaths  of  princes,  especiallj  when  the  prince  was 
popular  and  the  death  unexpected,  to  the  foulest  and  darkest 
kind  of  assassination.  Thus  James  the  First  had  been  accused 
of  poisoning  Prince  Henry.  Thus  Charles  the  First  had  been 
accused  of  poisoning  James  the  First.  Thus  when,  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  died  at 
Carisbrook,  it  was  loudly  asserted  that  Cromwell  had  stooped 
to  the  senseless  and  dastardly  wickedness  of  mixing  noxious 
drugs  with  the  food  of  a  young  girl  whom  he  had  no  con- 
ceivable motive  to  injure.*  A  few  years  later,  the  rapid  de- 
composition of  Cromwell's  own  corpse  was  ascribed  by  many 
to  a  deadly  potion  administered  in  his  medicine.  The  death 
of  Charles  the  Second  could  scarcely  &il  to  occasion  similar 
rumours.  The  public  ear  had  been  repeatedly  abused  by 
stories  of  Popish  plots  against  his  life.  There  was,  therefore, 
in  many  minds,  a  strong  predisposition  to  suspicion;  and 
there  were  some  xmlucky  circimistances  which,  to  minds  so 
predisposed,  might  seem  to  indicate  that  a  crime  had  been 
perpetrated.  The  fourteen  Doctors  who  deliberated  on  the 
King's  case  contradicted  each  other  and  themselves.  Some 
of  them  thought  that  his  fit  was  epileptic,  and  that  he  should 
be  suffered  to  have  his  doze  out.  The  majority  pronounced 
him  apoplectic,  and  tortured  him  during  some  hours  like  an 
Indian  at  a  stake.  Then  it  was  determined  to  call  his  com- 
plaint a  fever,  and  to  administer  doses  of  bark.  One  physician, 
however,  protested  against  this  course,  and  assured  the  Queen 
that  his  brethren  would  kill  the  King  among  them.  Nothing 
better  than  dissension  and  vacillation  could  be  expected  from 
such  a  multitude  of  advisers.  But  many  of  the  vulgar  not 
unnaturally  concluded,  trom  the  perplexity  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  healing  art,  that  the  malady  had  some  ex- 
traordinary origin.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  horrible 
suspicion  did  actually  cross  the  mind  of  Short,  who,  though 


cured  from  the  Hague.  The  Dutch  Ar- 
chives hmve  been  far  too  little  explored. 
They  abound  with  information  interest- 
ing in  the  highest  degree  to  every  Eng- 
lishman. They  are  a£nirably  arranged; 
and  they  are  in  the  charge  of  ffentlemen 
whose  courtesy,  liberality,  and  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  literature,  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised.  I  wish  to  acknowledge, 
in  the  strongest  manner,  my  own  obliga- 


tions to  Mr.  De  Jonge  and  to  Mr.  Van 
Zwanne. 

*  Clarendon  mentions  this  calumny 
with  just  scorn.  "  According  to  the  cha- 
rity of  the  time  towards  Cromwell,  Teiy 
many  would  have  it  believed  to  be  l^ 
lx)i8on,  of  which  there  was  no  appear- 
ance, nor  any  proof  ever  after  maae.** — 
Bookxiv. 
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Idlfiil  in  hia  profession,  seems  to  have  been  a  nervons  and  CHAP 
ancifal  man,  and  whose  perceptions  were  probably  confused  ^  ^^'  _- 
>y  dread  of  the  odious  imputations  to  which  he,  as  a  Eoman 
I^tholic,  was  peculiarly  exposed.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
wonder  that  wild  stories  without  number  were  repeated  and 
beliered  by  the  common  people.  His  Majesty's  tongue  had 
swelled  to  the  size  of  a  neat's  tongue.  A  cake  of  deleterious 
powder  had  been  found  in  his  brain.  There  were  blue  spots 
on  his  breast.  There  were  black  spots  on  his  shoulder.  Some- 
thing had  been  put  into  his  snuffbox.  Something  had  been 
put  into  his  broth.  Something  had  been  put  into  his  &yourite 
dish  of  eggs  and  ambergrease.  The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
had  poisoned  him  in  a  cup  of  chocolate.  The  Queen  had 
poisoned  him  in  a  jarof  dried  pears.  Such  tales  ought  to  be 
preaerred;  for  they  furnish  us  with  a  measure  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  of  the  generation  which  eagerly  devoured 
them.  That  no  rumour  of  the  same  kind  has  ever,  in  the 
present  age,  found  credit  among  us,  even  when  lives  on  which 
great  interests  depended  have  been  terminated  by  unforeseen 
attacks  of  disease,  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  progress  of 
medical  and  chemical  science,  but  partly  also,  it  may  be  hoped, 
to  the  progress  which  the  nation  has  made  in  good  sense, 
justice,  and  humanity.* 

When  all  was  over,  James  retired  from  the  bedside  to  his  Speech  of 
closet,  where,  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  remained  alone,  ^^w 
Meanwhile  the  Privy  Councillors  who  were  in  the  palace  as-  Priyy 
sembled.     The  new  King  came  forth,  and  took  his  place  at  ^^<^ 
the  head  of  the  board.     He  commenced  his  administration, 
according  to  usage,  by  a  speech  to  the  OounciL    He  expressed 
his  regret  for  the  loss  which  he  had  just  sustained,  and  he 
promised  to  imitate  the  singular  lenity  which  had  distin- 
guished the  late  reign.     He  was  aware,  he  said,  that  he  had 
been  accused  of  a  fondness  for  arbitrary  power.     But  that 
was  not  the  only  falsehood  which  had  been  told  of  him.     He 
was  resolved  to  maintain  the  established  government  both  in 
Church  and  State.     The  Church  of  England  he  knew  to  be 
eminently  loyaL     It  should  therefore  always  be  his  care  to 

*  Wel^food,  139.;   Bnrnet,  i.   609.;  plexed  by  the  strange  Btoiyalwnt  Short's 

Sheffield's  Character  of  Charles  the  Se-  suspicions.    I  was,  at  one  time,  inclined 

cond ;  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  252. ;  to  adopt  North's  solution.    But,  though 

Ezamen,  648. ;  Berolution  Politics ;  Hig-  I  attach  little  weight  to  the  authority  of 

gons  on  Burnet.  What  North  says  of  the  Wei  wood  and  Burnet  in  such  a  case,  I 

embarrassment  and  Tacillation  of  the  cannot  r^ect  the  testimony  of  so  well 

physicians  is  confirmed  by  the  despatches  informed  and  so  unwilling  a  witness  as 

ui'  Van  Citters.    I  hayo  been  much  per-  Sheffield. 
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sapport  and  defimd  her.  The  hnra  of  Enghmd,  he  also  knew, 
were  sofficient  to  make  him  aa  great  a  King  aa  he  oonld  wiah 
to  be.  He  would  not  reUnqoiah  his  own  rights ;  but  he  wonld 
respect  the  rights  of  otherB.  He  had  formerly  risked  his  life 
in  defence  of  his  country ;  and  he  would  still  go  as  fiu*  as  anj 
man  in  support  of  her  just  liberties. 

Tlus  speech  was  not,  like  modem  speeches  on  similar  oc- 
casions, carefidly  prepared  by  the  advisers  of  the  sovereigiL 
It  was  the  extemporaneous  expressi<m  <^  the  new  King's  feel- 
ings at  a  moment  of  great  excitement.  The  members  of  the 
Council  broke  forth  into  clamours  of  dehght  and  gratitude. 
The  fiurd  President,  Rochester,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren, 
expressed  a  hope  that  His  Majesty's  most  welcome  declaration 
would  be  made  public.  The  Solicitor  Greneral,  Heneage  Finch, 
offered  to  act  as  clerk.  He  was  a  zealous  churchman,  and,  as 
such,  was  naturally  desirous  that  there  should  be  some  per- 
maDeut  record  of  the  gracious  promises  which  had  just  been 
uttered.  '^  Those  prcmiises,"  he  said,  ^'haye  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  me  that  I  can  repeat  them  word  for  w<»rd." 
He  soon  produced  his  report.  James  read  it,  approred  of  it, 
a:id  ordered  it  to  be  published.  At  a  later  period  he  said 
tliat  he  had  taken  this  step  without  due  consideration,  that 
his  unpremeditated  expressions  touching  the  Church  of  Eng- 
Lind  were  too  strong,  and  that  Finch  had,  witli  a  dexterity 
which  at  the  time  escaped  notice,  made  them  still  stronger.*^ 

The  Kiiig  had  been  exhausted  by  long  watching  and  by 
many  violent  emotions.  He  now  retired  to  rest.  The  Privy 
Councillors,  having  respectfully  accompanied  him  to  his  bed- 
chamber, returned  to  their  seats,  and  issued  orders  for  the 
ceremony  of  proclamation.  The  Gruards  were  under  arms ; 
the  heralds  appeared  in  their  gorgeous  coats ;  and  the  pageant 
proceeded  without  any  obstruction.  Casks  of  wine  were 
broken  up  in  the  streets,  and  all  who  passed  were  invited  to 
drink  to  the  health  of  the  new  sovereign.  But,  though  an 
occasional  shout  was  raised,  the  people  were  not  in  a  joyous 
mood.  Tears  were  seen  in  many  eyes ;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  housemaid  in  London  who  had  not 
contrived  to  procure  some  fragment  of  black  crape  in  honour 
of  King  Charles.t 

The  funeral  called  forth  much  censure.     It  would,  indeed. 


•  London  Gnzette,  Feb.  9.  168} ; 
Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  3. ; 
Barillon.Feb.^.;  EvclTii'sBiary.Fob.e. 


t  See  the  aothoritiei  cited  in  the  la^t 
note.  See  also  the  Examen,  647. ;  Bur- 
net, i.  620. ;  Higgons  on  Btirnet 
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hardly  have  been  aooounted  worthy  of  a  noble  and  opnient  CHAP, 
subject.  The  Tories  gently  blamed  the  new  king's  parsimony :  .  ^'  ^ 
the  Whigs  sneered  at  his  want  of  natural  affection ;  and  the 
fiery  Coyenanters  of  Scotland  exnltingly  proclaimed  that  the 
curse  denounced  of  old  against  wicked  princes  had  been 
signally  fulfilled,  and  that  the  departed  tyrant  had  been  buried 
with  the  burial  of  an  ass.*  Yet  James  commenced  his  ad- 
ministration with  a  large  measure  of  public  good  wilL  TTia 
speech  to  the  Council  appeared  in  print,  and  the  impression 
which  it  produced  was  highly  &TOurable  to  him.  This,  then, 
was  the  prince  whom  a  &ction  had  driven  into  exile  and  had 
tried  to  rob  of  his  birthright,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
deadly  enemy  to  the  religion  and  laws  of  England.  He  had 
triumphed :  he  was  on  the  throne ;  and  his  first  act  was  to 
declare  that  he  would  defend  the  Church,  and  would  strictly 
respect  the  rights  of  his  i>eopIe.  The  estimate  which  all 
parties  had  formed  of  his  character,  added  weight  to  every 
word  that  fell  firom  hinu  The  Whigs  caDed  him  haughty, 
implacable,  obstinate,  regardless  of  public  opinion.  The 
Tories,  while  they  extolled  his  princely  virtues,  had  often 
lamented  his  neglect  of  the  arts  which  conciliate  popularity. 
Satire  itself  had  never  represented  him  as  a  man  likely  to 
court  public  &vour  by  professing  what  he  did  not  feel,  and 
by  promising  what  he  had  no  intention  of  performing.  On 
the  Sunday  which  followed  his  accession,  his  speech  was 
quoted  in  many  pulpits.  "  We  have  now  for  our  Church," 
cried  one  loyal  preacher,  '^  the  word  of  a  King,  and  of  a  Eing 
who  was  never  worse  than  his  word.**  This  pointed  sentence 
was  fiist  circulated  through  town  and  country,  and  was  soon 
the  watchword  of  the  whole  Tory  party.f 

The  great  offices  of  state  had  become  vacant  by  the  demise  sute  of 
of  the  crown ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  James  to  determine  n^,^^^^ 
how  they  should  be  filled.  Few  of  the  members  of  the  late 
cabinet  had  any  reason  to  expect  his  &vour.  Sunderland, 
who  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  Gtedolphin,  who  was  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  had  supported  the  Exclusion  BiU. 
Halifax,  who  held  the  Privy  Seal,  had  opposed  that  bill  with 
unrivalled  powers  of  argument  and  eloquence.  But  Halifax 
was  the  mortal  enemy  of  despotism  and  of  Popery.  He  saw 
with  dread  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  on  the  Continent, 

•London    Gazette,  Feb.   14.   168};        f  Burnet,  i.  628. ;  Lestrange,  Obeer- 
ETeljm's  Diary  of  the  same  day ;  Burnet,    Tator,  Feb.  11.  1684. 
i.  610. :  The  Hind  let  loose. 
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and  the  inflnence  of  French  ^Id  in  the  counsels  of  England* 
Had  his  advice  been  followed,  the  laws  wonld  have  been 
strictly  observed :  clemency  wonld  have  been  extended  to  the 
yanqnished  YHiigs :  the  Parliament  wonld  have  been  convoked 
in  due  season :  an  attempt  would  have  been  made  to  recon- 
cile our  domestic  &ctions ;  and  the  principles  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  would  again  have  guided  our  foreign  policy.  He  had 
therefore  incurred  the  bitter  animosity  of  James.  The  Lord 
Keeper  Guildford  could  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  either  of 
the  parties  into  which  the  court  was  divided.  He  could  by 
no  means  be  called  a  friend  of  liberty ;  and  yet  he  had  so 
great  a  reverence  for  the  letter  of  the  law  that  he  was  not  a 
serviceable  tool  of  arbitrary  power.  He  was  accordingly  de- 
signated by  the  vehement  Tories  as  a  Trimmer,  and  was  to 
James  an  object  of  aversion  with  which  contempt  was  largely 
mingled.  Chrmond,  who  was  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household 
and  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  then  resided  at  Dublin*  His  claims 
on  the  royal  gratitude  were  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
subject.  He  had  fought  bravely  for  Charles  the  First :  he 
had  shared  the  exile  of  Charles  the  Second ;  and,  since  the 
Bestoration,  he  had,  in  spite  of  many  provocations,  kept  his 
loyalty  unstained.  Though  he  had  been  disgraced  during  the 
predominance  of  the  Cabal,  he  had  never  gone  into  fisu^tious 
opposition,  and  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  Plot  and  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  been  foremost  among  the  supporters  of  the 
throne.  He  was  now  old,  and  had  been  recently  tried  by  the 
most  cruel  of  all  calamities.  He  had  followed  to  the  grave 
a  son  who  should  have  been  his  own  chief  mourner,  the 
gallant  Ossory.  The  eminent  services,  the  venerable  age,  and 
the  domestic  misfortunes  of  Ormond  made  him  an  object  of 
general  interest  to  the  nation.  The  Cavaliers  regarded  him 
as,  both  by  right  of  seniority  and  by  right  of  merit,  their 
head ;  and  the  Whigs  knew  that,  £aithful  as  he  had  always 
been  to  the  cause  of  monarchy,  he  was  no  friend  either  to 
Popery  or  to  arbitrary  power.  But,  high  as  he  stood  in  the 
public  estimation,  he  had  little  favour  to  expect  from  his  new 
master.  James,  indeed,  while  still  a  subject,  had  urged  his 
brother  to  make  a  complete  change  in  the  Irish  administra- 
tion. Charles  had  assented ;  and  it  had  been  arranged  that, 
in  a  few  months,  there  should  be  a  new  Lord  lieutenant.'^ 
Kew  ar-  Eochester  was  the  only  member  of  the  cabinet  who  stood 


arrange- 
mcntfl. 


*  The  letters  which  paased  between    will  be  found  in  the  Glmrendon  Gon«- 
Boehester  and  Ormond  on  this  subject    spondenoe. 
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liighinflie&ToarofilieEliig.  Tlie  genend  expectation  was  CRAP. 
tliat  he  would  be  immediately  placed  at  the  head  of  aflBuis^  ^^  - 
and  that  all  the  other  great  officers  of  state  irould  be  changed. 
This  expecti^ion  -proved  to  be  well  foonded  in  part  only. 
Rochester  was  declared  Lord  Treasurer,  and  thns  became 
prime  minister.  Neither  a  Lord  High  Admiral  nor  a  Board 
of  Admiralty  was  appointed.  The  new  Sing,  who  loTed  the 
details  of  naTal  business,  and  wonld  have  made  a  respectable 
clerk  in  the  dockyard  at  Chatham,  determined  to  be  his  own 
minister  of  marine.  Under  h^Tn  the  management  of  that  im- 
portant department*was  confided  to  Samnel  Pepys,  whose 
library  and  diaiy  have  kept  his  name  fresh  to  onr  time.  No 
servant  of  the  late  soTereign  was  pnblidy  disgraced.  Sunder- 
land exerted  so  mnch  art  and  address,  employed  so  many 
intercessors,  and  was  in  possession  of  so  many  secrets,  that 
he  was  suffered  to  retain  his  seals.  Godolphin's  obsequious- 
ness, industry,  experience,  and  tadtumity,  could  ill  be  spared. 
As  he  was  no  longer  wanted  at  the  Tr^isuiy,  he  was  made 
Chamberlain  to  the  Queen.  With  these  three  Lords  the 
King  took  counsel  on  all  important  questions.  As  to  Tfalifiix, 
Ormond,  and  Guildford,  he  determined  not  yet  to  dismiss 
them,  but  merely  to  humble  and  annoy  them. 

lTft.1il«.Y  was  told  that  he  must  gire  up  the  Privy  Seal  and 
accept  the  Presidency  of  the  Council  He  submitted  with 
extreme  reluctance.  For,  though  the  President  of  the  Council 
had  always  taken  precedence  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal  was,  in  that  age,  a  much  more  important 
officer  than  the  Lord  President.  Rochester  had  not  forgotten 
the  jest  which  had  been  made  a  few  months  before  on  his 
own  removal  from  the  Treasury,  and  enjoyed  in  his  turn 
the  pleasure  of  kicking  his  rival  up  stairs.  The  Privy  Seal 
v^as  delivered  to  Bochester's  elder  brother,  Henry  Earl  of 
Clarendon. 

To  Barillon  James  expressed  the  strongest  dislike  of  Halifax* 
"  I  know  bim  well,  I  never  can  trust  him.  He  shall  have  no 
share  in  the  management  of  public  business.  As  to  the  place 
which  I  have  given  him,  it  will  just  serve  to  show  how  little 
influence  he  has.''  But  to  Ha1ift.T  it  viras  thought  convenient 
to  hold  a  very  different  language.  "  All  the  past  is  forgotten," 
said  the  King,  ^'  except  the  service  which  you  did  me  in  the 
debate  on  the  Exclusion  Bill."  This  speech  has  often  been 
cited  to  prove  that  James  was  not  so  vindictive  as  ho  had  been 
called  by  his  enemies.     It  seems  rather  to  prove  that  he  by 
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CHAP,     no  meanB  deserved  the  praises  which  haye  been  bestowed  on 
, }^ ,  his  sincerity  by  his  friends.* 


Ormond  was  politely  informed  that  his  services  were  no 
longer  needed  in  Ireland,  and  was  invited  to  repair  to  White- 
hall, and  to  perform  the  functions  of  Lord  Steward.  He 
dutifolly  submitted,  but  did  not  affect  to  deny  that  the  new 
arrangement  wounded  his  feelings  deeply.  On  the  eve  of  his 
departure  he  gave  a  magnificent  banquet  at  yilmainham 
Hospital,  then  just  completed,  to  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
of  Dublin*  After  dinner  he  rose,  filled  a  goblet  to  the  brim 
with  wine,  and,  holding  it  up,  asked  whether  he  had  spilt  one 
drop.  *^  No,  gentlemen :  whatever  the  courtiers  may  say,  I 
am  not  yet  sunk  into  dotage.  My  hand  does  not  fail  me  yet : 
and  my  hand  is  not  steadier  than  my  heart.  To  the  health 
of  King  James  I"  Such  was  the  last  farewell  of  Ormond  to 
Ireland.  He  left  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  Lords 
Justices,  and  repaired  to  London,  where  he  was  received  vfith 
unusual  marks  of  public  respect.  Many  persons  of  rank  went 
forth  to  meet  him  on  the  road.  A  long  train  of  eqxdpages 
followed  him  into  Saint  James's  Square,  where  his  mansion 
stood ;  and  the  Square  was  thronged  by  a  multitude  which 
greeted  him  with  loud  acclamations.t 
ftrOeox^  The  Great  Seal  was  left  in  Quildford's  custody;  but  a 
Jefflpqri.  marked  indignity  was  at  the  same  time  offered  to  him.  It 
was  determined  that  another  lawyer  of  more  vigour  and  auda- 
city should  be  called  to  assist  in  the  administration.  The 
person  selected  was  Sir  (Jeorge  Jeffreys,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  depraviiy  of  this  man  has  passed 
into  a  proverb.  Both  the  great  English  parties  have  attacked 
his  memory  with  emulous  violence  :  for  the  Whigs  considered 
him  as  their  most  barbarous  enemy ;  and  the  Tories  found  it 
convenient  to  throw  on  him  the  blame  of  all  the  crimes  which 
had  sullied  their  triumph.  A  diligent  and  candid  enquiry 
will  show  that  some  frightful  stories  which  have  been  told 
concerning  him  are  false  or  exaggerated.  Yet  the  dispas- 
sionate historian  vdU  be  able  to  make  very  little  deduction 
from  the  vast  mass  of  infemiy  with  which  the  memory  of  the 
wicked  judge  has  been  loaded. 

He  was  a  man  of  quick  and  vigorous  parts,  but  constitu- 

*  The  ministerial   changfes    are   an-  f  C5arte*8  Life  of    Ormond;     Secret 

nounced  in  the  London  Gazette,  Feb.  19.  Consulta  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ire- 

168}.     See  Burnetii.  621.;   Barillon,  land,  1690;  Memoirs  of  Ireland,  1716. 
Feb.ft.JS;    and^- 
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""  xonally  prone  to  insolence  and  to  the  angry  passions.     When     CHAP. 

i:xst  emerging  from  boyhood  he  had  risen  into  practice  at  the  ^_  -' 

__  ^Id  Bailey  bar,  a  bar  where  advocates  have  always  used  a 

icense  of  tongue  nnkaown  in  Westminster  Hall.      Here, 

^^^itring  many  years,  his  chief  business  was  to  examine  and 

-"  TTossexamine  tiie  most  hardened  miscreants  of  a  great  capital. 

^D'aily  conflicts  with  prostitutes  and  thieves  called  out  and 

—Exercised  his  powers  so  eflfectually  that  he  became  the  most 

consummate  bully  ever  known  in  his  profession.     Tenderness 

-for  others  and  respect  for  himself  were  feelings  alike  unknown 

to  him.     He  acquired  a  boundless  command  of  the  rhetoric 

-  in  which  the  vulgar  express  hatred  and  contempt.     The  pro- 

-  fusion  of  maledictions  and  vituperative  epithets  which  com- 
-  posed  his  vocabulary  could  hardly  have  been  rivalled  in  the 

fishmarket  or  the  beargarden.     His  countenance  and  his  voice 

-  must  always  have  been  unamiable.  But  these  natural  advan- 
tages,— ^for  such  he  seems  to  have  thought  them, — ^he  had 
improved  to  such  a  degree  that  there  were  few  who,  in  his 
paroxysms  of  rage,  could  see  or  hear  him  without  emotion. 
Impudence  and  ferocity  sate  upon  his  brow.  The  glare  of  his 
eyes  had  a  fiiscination  for  the  unhappy  victim  on  whom  they 
were  fixed.  Yet  his  brow  and  his  eye  were  less  terrible  than 
the  savage  lines  of  his  mouth.  His  yell  of  ftiry,  as  was  said 
by  one  who  had  often  heard  it,  sounded  like  ite  thunder  of 
the  judgment  day.  These  qualifications  he  carried,  while  still 
a  young  man,  from  the  bar  to  the  bench.  He  early  became 
Common  Serjeant,  and  then  Recorder  of  London.  As  a  judge 
at  the  City  sessions  he  exhibited  the  same  propensities  which 
afterwards,  in  a  higher  post,  gained  for  him  an  unenviable 
immortality.  Already  might  be  remarked  in  him  the  most 
odious  vice  which  is  incident  to  human  nature,  a  delight  in  v 
misery  merely  as  misery.  There  was  a  fiendish  exultation  in 
the  way  in  which  he  pronoimced  sentence  on  offenders.  Their 
weeping  and  imploring  seemed  to  titillate  him  voluptuously ; 
and  he  loved  to  scare  them  into  fits  by  dilating  with  luxuriant 
amplification  on  all  the  details  of  what  they  were  to  suffer. 
Thus,  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ordering  an  unlucky 
adventuress  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  '^  Hangman,"  he 
would  exclaim,  "  I  charge  you  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
this  lady !  Scourge  her  soundly,  man  I  Scourge  her  till  the 
blood  runs  down !  It  is  Christmas,  a  cold  time  for  Madam  to 
strip  in !     See  that  you  warm  her  shoulders  thoroughly  !'** 

*  Christmas  Sessions  Paper  of  1678. 
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CHAP.  He  was  hardly  less  &cetioxis  when  he  passed  jndgment 
-  _^'  '  poor  Lodowick  Mnggleton,  the  drunken  tailor  who  fiaii( 
himself  a  prophet.  '^  Impudent  rogue ! ''  roared  Je£& 
"thou  shalt  have  an  easy,  easy,  easy  punishment!**  < 
part  of  this  easy  punishment  was  the  pillory,  in  which 
wretched  fanatic  was  almost  killed  with  brickbats.'^ 

By  this  time  the  heart  of  Jeffreys  had  been  hardens 
that  temper  which  tyrants  require  in  their  worst  impleme 
He  had  hitherto  looked  for  professional  advancement  to 
corporation  of  London.  He  had  therefore  professed  hin 
a  Boimdhead,  and  had  always  appeared  to  be  in  a  highers 
of  exhilaration  when  he  explained  to  Popish  priests  that  \ 
were  to  be  cut  down  alive,  and  were  to  see  their  own  bo^ 
burned,  than  when  he  passed  ordinary  sentences  of  de 
But,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  all  that  the  City  could  give 
made  haste  to  sell  his  forehead  of  brass  and  his  tongui 
venom  to  the  Court.  Chifi&nch,  who  was  accustomed  to 
as  broker  in  in&mous  contracts  of  more  than  one  kind, 
his  aid.  He  had  conducted  many  amorous  and  many  poUi 
intrigues ;  but  he  assuredly  never  rendered  a  more  scanda 
service  to  his  masters  than  when  he  introduced  Jeffrey 
Whitehall.  The  renegade  soon  found  a  patron  in  the 
durate  and  revengeful  James,  but  was  always  regarded  \ 
scorn  and  disgust  by  Charles,  whose  f^iults,  great  as  t 
were,  had  no  afinity  with  insolence  and  cruelty.  ^^1 
man,"  said  the  King,  ^^  has  no  learning,  no  sense,  no  mann 
and  more  impudence  than  ten  carted  street-walkers.'^t  ^ 
was  to  be  done,  however,  which  could  be  trusted  to  no  i 
who  reverenced  law  or  was  sensible  of  shame;  and  1 
Jeffreys,  at  an  age  at  which  a  barrister  thinks  himself  fo: 
nate  if  he  is  employed  to  conduct  an  important  cause, 
^    made  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

His  enemies  could  not  deny  that  he  possessed  some  of 
qualities  of  a  great  judge.  His  legal  knowledge,  indeed, 
merely  such  as  he  had  picked  up  in  practice  of  no  very  1: 
kind.  But  he  had  one  of  those  happily  constituted  intell 
which,  across  labyrinths  of  sophistry,  and  through  masse 
immaterial  fiixH»,  go  straight  to  the  true  point.     Of  his  ic 

*  The  Acts  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  hare  envied.    The  trial  was  in  Jai 

Spirit,  part  y.  chapter  v.    In  this  work  1677. 

Lodowick,  after  his  fashion,  reyenges  f  This  saying  is  to  be  fonnd  in  i 

himself  on  the  "bawling  deTil,"  as  he  oontemporanr  pamphlets.    Titus  C 

cadis  Jeff^ys,  by  a  string  of  curses  which  was  never  tired  of  quoting  it.    Se 

Emulphus,  or  Jeffreys  himself,  might  EIk^  Bao'iAuc^. 
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9€sty  howeyer,  lie  seldom  liad  the  full  nse.  Eren  in  ciTil  CHAP. 
Bxiaee  his  malerolent  and  despotic  temper  perpetually  dis*  ^^/  . 
irdexed  his  judgment.  To  enter  his  court  was  to  enter  the 
jen  of  a  wild  beast,  which  none  could  tame,  and  which  was 
s  likely  to  be  roused  to  rage  by  caresses  as  by  attacks.  He 
requently  poured  forth  on  plaiutiflFs  and  defendants,  barristers 
Old  attorneys,  witnesses  and  jurymen,  torrents  of  frantic 
Jbnse,  intermixed  with  oaths  and  curses.  His  looks  and  tones 
lad  inspired  terror  when  he  was  merely  a  young  advocate 
itmggling  into  practice.  Now  that  he  was  at  the  head  of 
iJie  most  formidable  tribunal  in  the  realm,  there  were  few 
indeed  who  did  not  tremble  before  him.  Even  when  he  was 
sober,  his  violence  was  sufficiently  frightfuL  But  in  general 
his  reason  was  overclouded  and  his  evil  passions  stimulated 
by  the  fumes  of  intoxication.  His  evenings  were  ordinarily 
^ven  to  revelry.  People  who  saw  him  only  over  his  bottle 
would  have  supposed  him  to  be  a  man  gross  indeed,  sottish, 
and  addicted  to  low  company  and  lox*  merriment,  but  social 
and  goodhumoured.  He  was  constantly  surrounded  on  such 
occasions  by  buffoons  selected,  for  the  most  part,  from  among 
the  vilest  pettifoggers  who  practised  before  him.  These  men 
bantered  and  abused  each  other  for  his  entertainment.  He 
joined  in  their  ribald  talk,  sang  catches  with  them,  and, 
when  his  head  grew  hot,  hugged  and  kissed  them  in  an  ecstasy 
of  drunken  fondness.  But  though  wine  at  first  seemed  to 
soften  his  heart,  the  effect  a  few  hours  later  was  very  different. 
He  often  came  to  the  judgment  seat,  having  kept  the  court 
waiting  long,  and  yet  having  but  half  slept  off  his  debauch, 
his  cheeks  on  fire,  his  eyes  staring  like  those  of  a  maniac. 
When  he  was  in  this  state,  his  boon  companions  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  if  they  were  wise,  kept  out  of  his  way :  for  the 
recollection  of  the  &miliarity  to  which  he  had  admitted  them 
inflamed  his  malignity ;  and  he  was  sure  to  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  overwhelming  them  with  execration  and  invective. 
Kot  the  least  odious  of  his  many  odious  peculiarities  was  the 
pleasure  which  he  took  in  publicly  browbeating  and  mortify- 
ing those  whom,  in  his  fits  of  maudlin  tenderness,  he  had 
encouraged  to  presume  on  his  fiivour. 

The  services  which  the  government  had  expected  from  him 
^ere  performed,  not  merely  without  flinching,  but  eagerly 
and  triumphantly.  His  first  exploit  was  the  judicial  murder 
of  Algernon  Sidney.  What  followed  was  in  perfect  harmony 
with  this  beginning.     Respectable  Tories  lamented  the  dis*^ 

VOL.  I.  A  i 
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CHAP,     grace  which  the  barbarity  and  indecencj  of  so  great  a  fi 

_^]'    '  tionary  brought  upon  the  administration  of  justice.    Bufc 

excesses  which  filled  such  men  with  horror  were  titles  to 

^  esteem  of  James.    Jeffireys,  therefore,  very  soon  after  the  df 

of  Charles,  obtained  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  and  a  peerage.  \ 

last  honour  was  a  signal  mark  of  royal  approbation.  \ 

since  the  judicial  system  of  the  realm  had  been  remodelk 

\   the  thirteenth  century,  no  Chief  Justice  had  been  a  Loi 

-^  Ftoliament.''^ 

Guildford  now  found  himself  superseded  in  all  his  poli 
functions,  and  restricted  to  his  business  as  a  judge  ui  eq 
At  Council  he  was  treated  by  Jeffireys  with  marked  ind^ 
The  whole  legal  patronage  was  in  the  hands  of  the  * 
Justice ;  and  it  was  well  known  by  the  bar  that  the  8 
way  to  propitiate  the  Chief  Justice  was  to  treat  the 
Keeper  with  disrespect. 
The  reir»-  James  had  not  been  many  hours  King  when  a  dispute 
lert«d  ^'*  between  the  two  heads  of  the  law.  The  customs  had 
without  an  Settled  On  Charles  for  life  only,  and  could  not  therefc 
^?^  legally  exacted  by  the  new  sovereign.  Some  weeks 
Bent.  *  elapse  before  a  House  of  Commons  could  be  chosen, 
the  meantime,  the  duties  were  suspended,  the  revenue  ^ 
suffer ;  the  regular  course  of  trade  would  be  interrupted 
consumer  would  derive  no  benefit ;  and  the  only  gainers  ^ 
be  those  fortunate  speculators  whose  cargoes  might  hapj 
arrive  during  the  interval  between  the  demise  of  the  < 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament.  The  Treasury  wi 
sieged  by  merchants  whose  warehouses  were  filled  with 
on  which  duty  had  been  paid,  and  who  were  in  grievoi 
prehension  of  being  undersold  and  ruined.  Impartial 
must  admit  that  this  was  one  of  those  cases  in  wh: 
government  may  be  justified  in  deviating  firom  the  st 
constitutional  course.  But  when  it  is  necessary  to  deviate 
the  strictly  constitutional  course,  the  deviation  clearly  < 
to  be  no  greater  than  the  necessity  requires.  Guildfor 
this,  and  gave  advice  which  did  him  honour.  He  pro 
that  the  duties  should  be  levied,  but  should  be  kept  i 

*  The  chief  sources  of  informstion  Jeffreys,  the  Paneg^nric  on  tlie  lai 

concerning  Jeflf^ys  are  the  State  Trials  Jeffreys,  the  Letter  to  the  Lord 

and  North's  Life  of  Lord   Guildford,  cellor,  Jeffreys*B  Elegy.  See  also  £ 

Some  touches  of  minor  importance  I  owe  Diary,  Dec.  6.  1683,  Oct,  31.  1« 

to    contemporary  pamphlets    in    verse  scarcely  need  advise  every  reader 

and  prose.    Such  are  the  Bloody  Assizes,  suit  Lord  Campbell's  excellent 

th«  life  and  Death  of   George  Lord  Jeffreys. 
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Exchequer  apart  from  other  smns  till  the  Parliament  should  CHAP, 
meet.  In  this  way  the  King,  while  violating  the  letter  of  the  ^  ^^' 
laws,  would  show  that  he  wished  to  conform  to  their  spirit. 
fetbejB  gave  very  different  counsel.  He  advised  James  to 
3ut  forth  an  edict  declaring  it  to  be  Hia  Majesty's  will  and 
pleasure  that  the  customs  should  continue  to  be  paid.  This 
idvice  was  well  suited  to  the  King's  temper.  The  judicious 
proposition  of  the  Lord  Keeper  was  rejected  as  worthy  only 
^f  a  Whig,  or  of  what  was  still  worse,  a  Trimmer.  A  procla- 
Enation,  such  as  the  Chief  Justice  had  suggested,  appeared. 
Some  people  expected  that  a  violent  outbreak  of  public  indig- 
nation would  be  the  consequence :  but  they  were  deceived. 
The  spirit  of  opposition  had  not  yet  revived ;  and  the  court 
might  safely  venture  to  take  steps  which,  five  years  before, 
would  have  produced  a  rebellion.  In  the  City  of  London, 
lately  so  turbulent,  scarcely  a  murmur  was  heard.'^ 

The  proclamation,  which  announced  that  the  customs  a  Par- 
would  still  be  levied,  announced  also  that  a  Parliament  would  ^'*j?^"* 
shortly  meet.  It  was  not  without  many  misgivings  that 
James  had  determined  to  call  the  Estates  of  his  realm  to- 
gether. The  moment  was,  indeed,  most  auspicious  for  a 
general  election.  Never  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  had  the  constituent  bodies  been  so  &vourably  disposed 
towards  the  Court.  But  the  new  sovereign's  mind  was 
haunted  by  an  apprehension  not  to  be  mentioned,  even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  without  shame  and  indignation.  He 
waa  a&aid  that  by  summoning  his  Parliament  he  might 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  King  of  France. 

To  the  King  of  France  it  mattered  little  which  of  the  two  Trans- 
En&rlish  £EU^ons  triumphed  at  the  elections:    for  all  the  f^^ions 
Parliaments  which  had  met  since  the  Bestoration,  whatever  james  and 
might  have  been  their  temper  as  to  domestic  politics,  had  ^f  French 
been  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  ^^* 
On  this  subject  there  was  little  diflFerence  between  the  Whigs 
and  the  sturdy  country  gentlemen  who  formed  the  main 
strength  of  the   Tory  party.     Lewis  had  therefore  spared 
neither  bribes  nor  menaces  to  prevent  Charles  from  con- 
voking the  Houses ;   and  James,  who  had  from   the  first 
been  in  the  secret  of  his  brother's  foreign  politics,  had,  in 
becoming  King  of  England,  become  also  a  hireling  and  vassal 
of  Prance. 

Bochester,.  Grodolphin,  and  Sunderland,  who  now  formed 

•  Lond6n  Gazette,  Feb.  12.  168|[.    North's  Life  of  Guildford,  254. 
A42 
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CHAP,  the  interior  cabinet,  were  perfectly  aware  that  their  late 
^^1^1^^  master  had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  money  from  the 
court  of  Yersailles.  They  were  consulted  by  James  as  to  tiie 
expediency  of  convoking  the  leg^lature.  They  acknowledged 
the  importance  of  keeping  Lewis  in  good  humour :  but  it 
seemed  to  them  that  the  calling  of  a  Parliament  was  not  t 
matter  of  choice.  Patient  as  the  nation  appeared  to  be, 
there  were  limits  to  its  patience.  The  principle,  that  the 
money  of  the  subject  could  not  be  lawfully  taken  by  the  King 
without  the  assent  of  the  Commons,  was  firmly  rooted  in  the 
public  mind;  and  though,  on  an  extraordinary  emergency, 
even  Whigs  might  be  willing  to  pay,  during  a  few  weeb, 
duties  not  imposed  by  statute,  it  was  certain  that  even  Tories 
would  become  refractory  if  such  irregular  taxation  should 
continue  longer  than  the  special  circumstances  which  alone 
justified  it.  The  Houses  then  must  meet ;  and,  since  it  was 
so,  the  sooner  they  were  summoned  the  better.  Even  the 
short  delay  which  would  be  occasioned  by  a  reference  to 
Yersailles  might  produce  irreparable  mischief.  Discontent 
and  suspicion  would  spread  fast  through  society.  Halifax 
would  complain  that  the  frmdamental  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution were  violated.  The  Lord  Keeper,  like  a  cowardly 
pedantic  special  pleader  as  he  was,  would  take  the  same  side. 
What  might  have  been  done  with  a  good  grace  would  at  last 
be  done  with  a  bad  grace.  Those  very  ministers  whom  His 
Majesty  most  wished  to  lower  in  the  public  estimation  would 
gain  popularity  at  his  exx>ense.  The  ill  temper  of  the  nation 
might  seriously  affect  the  result  of  the  elections.  These 
arguments  were  unanswerable.  The  King  therefore  notified 
to  the  country  nis  intention  of  holding  a  Parliament.  But 
he  was  painfully  anxious  to  exculpate  himself  fixmi  the  guilt 
of  having  acted  imdutifiilly  and  disrespectfully  towards 
France.  He  led  Barillon  into  a  private  room,  and  there 
^  apologised  for  having  dared  to  take  so  important  a  step  with- 
out the  previous  sanction  of  Lewis.  "  Assure  your  master," 
said  James,  ^^  of  my  gratitude  and  attacl^ent.  I  know  that 
without  his  protection  I  can  do  nothing.  I  know  what 
troubles  my  brother  brought  on  himself  by  not  adhering 
steadily  to  France.  I  will  take  good  care  not  to  let  the 
Houses  meddle  with  foreign  affairs.  K  I  see  in  them  any 
disposition  to  make  mischief,  I  will  send  them  about  their 
business.  Explain  this  to  my  good  brother.  I  hope  that 
be  will  not  take  it  amiss  that  I  have  acted  without  con- 
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inlting  him.     He  has  a  right  to  be  constilted ;  and  it  is  my     CHAP. 
Irish  to  consult  him  about  everything.     But  in  this  case  the  ^_  "^y* 
lelay  even  of  a  week  might  have  produced  serious  conse- 
qnences.'* 

These  ignominious  excuses  were,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, repeated  by  Bochester.  Barillon  received  them  civilly. 
Bochester,  grown  bolder,  proceeded  to  ask  for  money.  "  It 
will  be  well  laid  out,'*  he  said  :  "  your  master  cannot  employ 
his  revenues  better.  Eepresent  to  him  strongly  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  the  Eing  of  England  should  be  dependent, 
not  on  his  own  people,  but  on  the  friendship  of  France 
alone.*'* 

Barillon  hastened  to  communicate  to  Lewis  the  wishes  of 
the  English  government ;  but  Lewis  had  aheady  anticipated 
jlhem.  His  first  act,  after  he  was  apprised  of  the  death  of 
Charles,  was  to  collect  bills  of  exchange  on  England  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  livres,  a  sum  equivalent  to 
about  thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterling. 
Such  bills  were  not  then  to  be  easily  procured  in  Paris  at  a 
day's  notice.  In  a  few  hours,  however,  the  purchase  was 
effected,  and  a  courier  started  for  London.t  As  soon  as 
Barillon  received  the  remittance,  he  flew  to  Whitehall,  and 
communicated  the  welcome  news.  James  was  not  ashamed 
to  shed,  or  pretend  to  shed,  tears  of  delight  and  gratitude. 
**  Nobody  but  your  King,"  he  said,  "  does  such  kind,  such 
noble  things.  I  never  can  be  grateful  enough.  Assure  him 
that  my  attachment  will  last  to  the  end  of  my  days."  Bo- 
chester,  Sunderland,  and  Godolphin  came,  one  after  another, 
to  embrace  the  ambassador,  and  to  whisper  to  him  that  he 
had  given  new  life  to  their  royal  master.  J 

But  though  James  and  his  three  advisers  were  pleased 
with  the  promptitude  which  Lewis  had  shown,  they  were  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  amoimt  of  the  donation.  As 
they  were  afraid,  however,  that  they  might  give  offence  by 
importunate  mendicancy,  they  merely  hinted  their  wishes. 
They  declared  that  they  had  no  intention  of  haggling  with 
so  generous  a  bene&ctor  as  the  French  King,  and  that  they 
were  willing  to  trust  entirely  to  his  munificence.  They,  at 
the  same  time,  attempted  to  propitiate  him  by  a  large  sacri- 

*  The  chief  authority  for  these  trans-  Preston^s  letter  to  James,  dated  April  |}. 

actions  isBarillon*8 despatch  of  Febmary  1 685,  in  Dalrymple. 
A.  1685.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Appcn-        f  Lewis  to  Barillon,  Feb.  if.  1686. 
dix  to  Mr.  Fox's  Histoiy.     See  also        {  Barillon,  Feb,  if.  1685, 
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CHAP,     fice  of  national  honour.     It  was  well  known  tiiat  one  diirf 
-    ^y*    ^  end  of  hifl  politics  was  to  add  the  Belgian  proyinces  to  Ui 
dominions.     England  was  bonnd  by  a  treaty  which  had  been 
concluded  with  Spain  when  Danby  was  Lord  Treasnzrer,  ta 
resist  any  attempt  which  France  might  make  on  those  pro- 
vinces.   The  three  ministers  informed  Barillon  that  their 
master  considered  that  treaty  as  no  longer  obligatory.    B 
had  been  made,  they  said,  by  Charles :  it  mighty  perhaps, 
have  been  binding  on  him ;  but  his  brother  did  not  tiibik 
himself  bound  by  it.     The  most  Christian  King  mighty 
therefore,  without  any  fear  of  opposition  from  England,  pro- 
ceed to  annex  Brabant  and  Hainault  to  his  empire.'*^ 
Churchill        It  was  at  the  same  time  resolved  that  an  extraordinary 
b«»«a™r     ^n^ba-flsy  should  be  sent  to  assure  Lewis  of  the  gratitude  and 
to  France,    affection  of  James.     For  this  mission  was  selected  a  maa 
who  did  not  as  yet  occupy  a  very  eminent  position,  but  whose 
renown,  strangely  made  up  of  infiEimy  and  glory,  filled  at  a 
later  period  the  whole  civilised  world, 
flw  hUh  Soon  after  the  Bestoration,  in  the  gay  and  dissolute  times 

^"^  which  have  been  celebrated  by  the  lively  pen  of  Hamilton, 

James,  young  and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  had  been 
attracted  by  Arabella  Churchill,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour 
who  waited  on  his  first  wife.  The  young  lady  was  plain : 
but  the  taste  of  James  was  not  nice :  and  she  became  his 
avowed  mistress.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  Cavalier 
knight  who  haunted  Whitehall,  and  made  himself  ridiculona 
by  publishing  a  dull  and  affected  folio,  long  forgotten,  in 
praise  of  monarchy  and  monarchs.  The  necessities  of  the 
Churchills  were  pressing:  their  loyalty  was  ardent;  and 
their  only  feeling  about  Arabella's  seduction  seems  to  ha?e 
been  joyful  surprise  that  so  homely  a  girl  should  have  attained 
such  high  preferment. 

Her  interest  was  indeed  of  great  use  to  her  relations :  but 
none  of  them  was  so  fortunate  as  her  eldest  brother  John,  a 
fine  youth,  who  carried  a  pair  of  colours  in  the  foot  guards. 
He  rose  fast  in  the  court  and  in  the  army,  and  was  early  dis- 
tinguished as  a  man  of  fashion  and  of  pleasure.  His  statoie 
was  commanding,  his  face  handsome,  his  address  singularly 
"^'^i^^^g?  y^t  of  such  dignity  that  the  most  impertinent  fope 
never  ventured  to  take  any  liberty  with  him;  his  temper, 
even  in  the  most  vexatious  and  irritating  circumstances, 
always  under  perfect  command.    His  education  had  been  so 

«  Baz\Uoiv,r<^b.^.  1685. 
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iich  neglected  that  he  could  not  spell  the  most  common  OHAP. 
jrds  of  his  own  language:  but  his  acute  and  vigorous  ^  ^^'  ^ 
iderstanding  amply  supplied  the  place  of  book  learning, 
e  was  not  talkative :  but,  when  he  was  forced  to  speak  in 
iblic,  his  natural  eloquence  moved  the  envy  of  practised 
letoriciajis.^  His  courage  was  singularly  cool  and  imper- 
irbable.  During  many  years  of  anxiety  and  peril,  he  never, 
I  any  emergency,  lost,  even  for  a  moment,  the  perfect  use  of 
is  admirable  judgment. 

In  his  twenty-third  year  he  was  sent  with  his  regiment  to 
in  the  French  forces,  then  engaged  in  operations  against 
Holland.  His  serene  intrepidity  distinguished  him  among 
lousands  of  brave  soldiers.  His  professional  skill  com- 
anded  the  respect  of  veteran  officers.  He  was  publicly 
tanked  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  received  many  marks 
:  esteem  and  confidence  from  Turenne,  who  was  then  at  the 
3ight  of  military  glory. 

Unhappily  the  splendid  qualities  of  John  Churchill  were 
ingled  witii  alloy  of  the  most  sordid  kind.  Some  propen- 
ties,  which  in  youth  are  singularly  ungraceful,  began  very 
ixly  to  show  themselves  in  him.  He  was  thrifty  in  his  very 
[ces,  and  levied  ample  contributions  on  ladies  enriched  by 
le  spoils  of  more  liberal  lovers.  He  was,  during  a  short 
me,  the  object  of  the  violent  but  fickle  fondness  of  the 
uchess  of  Cleveland.  On  one  occasion  he  was  caught  with 
3r  by  the  "RTing,  and  was  forced  to  leap  out  of  the  window, 
he  rewarded  this  hazardous  feat  of  gallantry  with  a  present 
r  five  thousand  pounds.  With  this  sum  the  prudent  young 
ero  instantly  bought  an  annuity  of  five  hxmdred  a  year, 
ell  secured  on  landed  properiy.f  Already  his  private 
rawer  contained  a  hoard  of  broad  pieces  which,  fifty  years 
iter,  when  he  was  a  Duke,  a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
Lchest  subject  in  Europe,  remained  untouched.  { 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  attached  to  the  house- 
old  of  the  Duke  of  York,  accompanied  his  patron  to  the 
low  Coxmtries  and  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 

*  Swift  who  bated  Harlborongli,  and  the  estate  of  his  grandfather,  Halifax. 

ho  was  little  disposed  to  allow  any  I  believe  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 

erit  to  those  whom  he  hated,  says,  in  a  disgraceM  addition  to  the  story  which 

A  famous  letter  to  Crassus,  '*  You  are  may  be  found  in  Pope : 

>  ill  orator  in  the  Senate."  <«  The  sallant,  too,  to  whom  she  paid  it  down, 

t  Dartmouth's  note  on  Burnet,  i.  264.        lired  to  reiaae  his  mistreiB  half  a  orown." 

Iiesterfield's  Letters,  Not.  18.  1748.  Curll  calls  this  a  piece  of  trayelllng 

besterfield  is  an  unexceptionable  wit-  scandal. 

!88 ;  for  the  annuity  was  a  charge  on        *  Pope  in  Spence's  Anecdotes. 
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^f^*    services  with  a  Scotch  peerage  and  with  the  command  of  tlie| 


IV. 


only  regiment  of  dragoons  which  was  then  on  the  TCiigKA 
establishment.^  His  wife  hadapost  in  the  fisunily  of  James'i 
joxmger  daughter,  the  Princess  of  Denmark. 

Lord  Chnrchill  was  now  sent  as  ambassador  extraordinazj 
to  Yersailles.  He  had  it  in  charge  to  express  the  warn 
gratitude  of  the  English  goyemment  for  the  monej  whick 
had  been  bo  generously  bestowed.  It  had  been  originalljr 
intended  that  he  should,  at  the  same  time,  ask  Lewis  fiora 
much  larger  sum ;  but,  on  full  consideration,  it  was  appre- 
hended that  such  indelicate  greediness  might  disgust  the  I 
benefactor  whose  spontaneous  liberality  had  been  so  sig- 
nally displayed.  Churchill  was  therefore  directed  to  confine 
himself  to  thanks  for  what  was  past,  and  to  say  nothing 
about  the  future.f 

But  James  and  his  ministers,  even  while  protesting  that 
they  did  not  mean  to  be  importunate,  contrived  to  hint,  very 
intelligibly,  what  they  vdshed  and  expected.  Li  the  French 
ambassador  they  had  a  dexterous,  a  zealous,  and,  perhaps, 
not  a  disinterested  intercessor.  Lewis  made  some  difficulties, 
probably  vdth  the  design  of  enhancing  the  value  of  his  gifts. 
Li  a  very  few  weeks,  however,  Barillon  received  from  Ver- 
sailles fifteen  hundred  thousand  livres  more.  This  sum, 
equivalent  to  about  a  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  he  was  instructed  to  dole  out  cautiously.  He  was 
authorised  to  furnish  the  English  government  with  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  members  of 
the  New  House  of  Commons.  The  rest  he  was  directed  to 
keep  in  reserve  for  some  extraordinary  emergency,  such  as  a 
dissolution  or  an  insurrection.  J 

The  turpitude  of  these  transactions  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged :  but  their  real  nature  seems  to  be  often  misunderstood : 
for  though  the  foreign  policy  of  the  last  two  Ejngs  of  the 
•House  of  Stuart  has  never,  since  the  correspondence  of 
Barillon  was  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  found  an  apologist 
among  us,  there  is  still  a  party  which  labours  to  excuse  their 
domestic  policy.    Yet  it  is  certain  that  between  their  domestic 

*  See  the  Historical  Kecords  of  the  tish  Mafleam,  contains  these  lines : 
First  or  Royal  Dragoons.    The  appoint-  <«  ^et*,  ^ut  our  meat  with  90001  : 

ment  of  Churchill  to  the  command  of  The  aenae  la  at  good 

this  regiment  was  ridiculed  as  an  in-  ^    AjthafcChurohUJahonld 

stance  of  absurd  partiality.     One  lam-  ^  P°*  ^  «»°™°**  ^  dp-gooni.- 

poon    of  that    time,   which  I  do  not        t  Barillon,  Feb.  ij.  1S86. 
remember  to  have. seen  in  print,  but  of        |  Barillon,  April  ^. ;  Lewis  to  Ba- 

which  a  manuscript  copy  is  in  the  Bri-  rillon,  April  |}. 
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and  their  foreign  policy  there  was  a  necessary  and 
Inble  connection.  If  they  had  upheld,  during  a  single 
he  honour  of  the  ooontay  afaroad,  they  wonld  hare  been 
led  to  change  the  whole  system  of  their  administration 
le.  To  praise  iliem  for  refusing  to  govern  in  conformity 
le  sense  of  Ftoliament,  and  yet  to  blame  them  for  sub- 
7  to  the  dictation  of  Lewis,  is  inconsistent.  For  they  ^ 
dy  one  dioice,  to  be  dependent  on  Lewis,  or  to  be  de- 
it  on  Parliament. 

es,  to  do  him  jnstice,  wonld  gladly  have  foimd  out  a 
way :  but  there  was  none.    He  became  the  slave  of 
( :  but  it  wonld  be  incorrect  to  represent  him  as  a  con- 
slave.    He  had  spirit  enough  to  be  at  times  angry  with 
f  for  submitting  to  such  thraldom,  and  impatient  to 
loose  from  it ;  and  this  disposition  vras  studiously  en- 
ed  by  the  agents  of  many  foreign  powers, 
accession  had  excited  hopes  and  fears  in  every  Conti-  Feelings 
court :  and  the  commencement  of  his  administration  ^^^^^ 
itched  by  strangers  vrith  interest  scarcely  less  deep  than  goveni- 
hich  was  felt  by  his  own  subjects.     One  govemment^J^^^^^ 
vrished  that  the  troubles  which  had,   during  three  England, 
.tions,  distracted  England,  might  be  eternal.     All  other 
iments,  whether  republican  or  monarchical,  whether 
tant  or  Boman  Catholic,  vrished  to  see  those  troubles 
y  terminated. 

nature  of  the  long  contest  between  the  Stuarts  and 
?arliaments  was  indeed  very  imperfectiy  apprehended 
3ign  statesmen :  but  no  statesman  could  fiiil  to  perceive 
ect  which  that  contest  had  produced  on  the  balance  of 
in  Europe.  Li  ordinary  circumstances,  the  sympathies 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  would  doubtless  have  been 
.  prince  struggliog  against  subjects,  and  especially  with 
an  Catholic  prince  struggliug  against  heretical  subjects : 
I  such  sympathies  were  now  overpowered  by  a  stronger 
r.  The  fear  and  hatred  inspired  by  the  greatness,  the  ^ 
;ce,  and  the  arrogance  of  the  French  King  were  at  the 
J.  His  neighbours  might  well  doubt  whether  it  were 
iangerous  to  be  at  war  or  at  peace  with  him.  For  in 
he  continued  to  plunder  and  to  outrage  them ;  and  they 
ied  the  chances  of  war  against  him  in  vain.  Li  this 
xity  they  looked  with  intense  anxiety  towards  England. 
1  she  act  on  the  principles  of  the  Triple  Alliance  or  on 
rinciples  of  the  treaty  of  Dover?     On  that  issue  de- 
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CHAP,    ponded  the  &te  of  all  her  neighbours.    With  her  help  Lewk 

.    ^'    .  might  yet  be  withstood :  but  no  help  could  be  expected  from 

her  till  she  was  at  unity  with  hersel£    Before  the  strife  be- 

•     tween  the  throne  and  the  Parliament  began,  she  had  been  a 

^  power  of  the  first  rank :  on  the  day  on  which  that  sizifc 
terminated  she  became  a  power  of  the  first  rank  again:  but 
while  the  dispute  remained  undecided,  she  was  condemned  to 
inaction  and  to  yassalage*  She  had  been  great  under  the 
Flantagenets  and  Tudors:  she  was  again  great  tm.der  the 
princes  who  reigned  afber  the  Bevolution:  but^  under  the 
vKings  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  she  was  a  blank  in  the  map  of 
Europe.  She  had  lost  one  class  of  energies,  and  had  not  yet 
acquired  another.  That  species  of  force,  which,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  had  enabled  her  to  humble  France  and  Spain, 
had  ceased  to  exist.  That  species  of  force,  which,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  humbled  France  and  Spain  once  more, 
had  not  yet  been  called  into  action.  The  government  was 
no  longer  a  limited  monarchy  after  the  fiushion  of  the  middle 
ages.  It  had  not  yet  become  a  limited  monarchy  after  the 
modem  fashion.  With  the  vices  of  two  different  systems 
it  had  the  strength  of  neither.  The  elements  of  our  polity, 
instead  of  combining  in  harmony,  counteracted  and  neutral- 

^  ised  each  other*  All  was  transition,  conflict,  and  disorder. 
'^  The  chief  business  of  the  sovereign  was  to  infiringe  the  privi- 
leges of  the  legislature.  The  chief  business  of  the  legislature 
was  to  encroach  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign.  The 
King  readily  accepted  foreign  aid,  which  relieved  him  from 
the  misery  of  being  dependent  on  a  mutinous  Parliament. 
The  Farliament  refused  to  the  King  the  means  of  supporting 
the  national  honour  abroad,  from  an  apprehension,  too  well 
founded,  that  those  means  might  be  employed  in  order  to 
establish  despotism  at  home.  The  effect  of  these  jealousies 
was  that  our  country,  with  aU  her  vast  resources,  was  of  as 
little  weight  in  Christendom  as  the  duchy  of  Savoy  or  the 
duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  certainly  of  far  less  weight  than  the 
small  province  of  Holland. 

^      France  was  deeply  interested  in  prolonging  this  state  of 
things.*   All  other  powers  were  deeply  interested  in  bringing 

*  I  micht  transcribe  half  Borillon's  "  On  pent  tenir  ponr  tm  mazime  in- 

eorrespondence  in  proof  of  this  propo-  dnbitable  qne  Taccord  du  Key  d'Angle- 

sition:  but  I  will  quote  only  one  passage,  terre  avec  son  parlement,   en  qnelqne 

in  which  the  policy  of  the  French  go-  mani^re  qn'il  se  fasse,   n'est  pas  con- 

Temment  towards  England  is  exhibited  forme  aux  miMts  de  V.  M.    Je  me 

concisely  and  with  perfect  clearness.  contente  de  penser  cela  sans  m*en  onrrir 
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Lt  to  a  close.  The  general  wish  of  Europe  was  that  James  chap. 
•n>iild  govem  in  conformity  with  law  and  with  public  opinion.  ^_^'  _^ 
From  the  Escnrial  itself  came  letters,  expressing  an  earnest 
hope  that  the  new  £ing  of  England  wonld  be  on  good  terms 
wifh  his  Parliament  and  his  people.^  From  the  Vatican  Policy  of 
itself  came  cautions  against  immoderate  zeal  for  the  Boman  ^®j^^ 
Catholic  &ith.  Benedict  Odescalchi,  who  filled  the  papal 
chair  under  the  name  of  Innocent  the  Eleventh,  felt,  in  his 
character  of  temporal  sovereign,  all  those  apprehensions  with 
which  other  princes  watched  the  progress  of  the  French 
power.  He  had  also  grounds  of  uneasiness  which  were  pecu- 
liar to  himselfi  It  was  a  happy  circumstance  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion  that,  at  the  moment  when  the  last  Boman 
Catholic  King  of  England  mounted  the  throne,  the  Boman 
Catholic  Chxurch  was  torn  by  dissension,  and  threatened  with 
a  new  schism.  A  quarrel  similar  to  that  which  had  raged  in 
the  eleventh  century  between  the  Emperors  and  the  Supreme 
Pontiffs  had  arisen  between  Lewis  and  Innocent.  Lewis* 
zealous  even  to  bigotry  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Bome,  but  tenacious  of  his  regal  authority,  accused  the  Pope 
of  encroaching  on  the  secular  rights  of  tiie  French  Crown, 
and  was  in  turn  accused  by  the  Pope  of  encroaching  on  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  keys.  The  King,  haughiy  as  he  was, 
encountered  a  spirit  even  more  determined  than  his  own. 
Innocent  was,  in  all  private  relations,  the  meekest  and  gentlest 
of  men :  but,  when  he  spoke  officially  from  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  he  spoke  in  the  tones  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  and  of 
Sixtus  the  Fifth.  The  dispute  became  serious.  Agents  of 
the  King  were  excommunicated.  Adherents  of  the  Pope  were 
banished.  The  King  made  the  champions  of  his  authority 
Bishops.  The  Pope  refosed  them  institution.  They  took 
possession  of  the  episcopal  palaces  and  revenues :  but  they 
were  incompetent  to  perform  the  episcopal  functions.   Before 

i  penonne,  ot  je  cache  avec  aoin  mea  *  "  Que  sea  nnido  con  sa  reyno,  y  en 

sentimens  &  cet   ^gard." — Barillon  to  todo  buena   inteUigencia  con  el  parla- 

I^^  ^^  1687.  That  this  was  the  mento.**-- Despatch  from  the  King  of 

real  secretof  the  whole  policy  of  Lewis  ?^1?  to  Don  Pedro  RonquiUo,  March  J|. 

towards  OOP  conntry  was  perfecUy  under-  ^|^-     This  despatch  is  in  the  archives 

stood  at  Vienna.    The  Emperor  Leopold  <^  Samancas,  which  contain  a  gjeat  mass 

w^f^  f»,«-  ♦«   T-«.^-     MUhso.   .IZq,  of  papers  reUting  to  Enghsh  affairs, 

wrote  Ans  to  James,    -j^^g^  1689:  Copies  of  the  most  interesting  of  those 

^  Galli  id  nnnm  agehant,  nt,  perpetuas  papers  are  in  the  possession  ofM.  Guisot, 

inter  Sepenitetem  vestram  et  ejnsdem  and  were  by  him  lent  to  me.    It  is  with 

populos    fovendo     simnltates.    reliqu®  peculiar  pleasure  that,  at  this  time,  I 

Christiana  EuropsD  tanto  securius  insul-  acknowledge  this  mark  of  the  friendship 

UrenL  of  go  great  a  man.  (1848.) 
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ClfAP.     the  struggle  terminated,  there  were  in  France  thirty  prelatei 

_^*    '  who  could  not  confirm  or  ordain.* 

Had  any  prince  then  liying,  except  Lewis,  been  engaged  in 
such  a  dispute  with  the  Vatican,  he  would  have  had  all  Pro-  i 
testant  goyemments  on  his  side.  But  the  fear  and  resent- 
ment which  the  ambition  and  insolence  of  the  French  King 
had  inspired  were  such  that  whoever  had  the  courage  manfoUy 
to  oppose  him  was  sure  of  public  sympathy.  Even  Luthenms 
and  Calvinists,  who  had  always  detested  the  Pope,  cotdd  not 
refirain  from  wishing  him  success  against  a  tyrant  who  aimed 
at  universal  monarchy.  It  was  thus  that,  in  the  present 
century,  many  who  regarded  Pius  the  Seventh  as  Antichrist 
were  well  pleased  to  see  Antichrist  confront  the  gigantic 
power  of  Napoleon. 

The  resentment  which  Innocent  felt  towards  France  dis- 
t  posed  him  to  take  a  mild  and  liberal  view  of  the  a&irs  of 
England.  The  return  of  the  English  people  to  the  fold  of 
which  he  was  the  shepherd  would  undoubtedly  have  rejoiced 
his  soul.  But  he  was  too  wise  a  man  to  believe  that  a  nation, 
so  bold  and  stubborn,  could  be  brought  back  to  the  Church 
of  Borne  by  the  violent  and  unconstitutional  exercise  of  royal 
authority.  It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that,  if  James 
attempted  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  religion  by  illegal 
and  unpopular  means,  the  attempt  would  &il;  the  hatred 
with  which  the  heretical  islanders  regarded  the  true  fSnith 
would  become  fiercer  and  stronger  than  ever ;  and  an  indis- 
soluble association  would  be  created  in  their  minds  between 
Protestantism  and  civil  freedom,  between  Popery  and  arbi- 
trary power.  In  the  meantime  the  King  would  be  an  object 
of  aversion  and  suspicion  to  his  people.  England  would  still 
be,  as  she  had  been  under  James  the  First,  under  Charles  the 
First,  and  under  Charles  the  Second,  a  power  of  the  third 
rank;  and  France  would  domineer  unchecked  beyond  the 
Alps  and  the  Rhine.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  probable 
that  James,  by  acting  with  prudence  and  moderation,  by 
strictiy  observing  the  laws,  and  by  exerting  himself  to  win 
the  confidence  of  his  Parliament,  might  be  able  to  obtain, 
for  the  professors  of  his  religion,  a  large  measui-e  of  relief. 
Penal  statutes  would  go  first.  Statutes  imposing  civil  inca- 
pacities would  soon  follow.     In  the  meantime,  the  English 

*  Few  English  readers  will  be  dosi-    Cardinal  Bausset's  Life  of  Bossnet,  and 
roua  to  go  deep  into  the  history  of  this    in  Voltaire's  Age  of  Lewis  XIV. 
IwuereL    Summaries  will  be  found  in 
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rJTig  and  the  English  nation  united  might  head  the  European     CHAP, 
ioalition,  and  might  oppose  an  insuperable  banier  to  the  -    ^^  *    ^ 
^piditj  of  Lewis. 

Innocent  was  confirmed  in  his  judgment  by  the  principal 
Ehiglishmen  who  resided  at  his  court.  Of  tiiese  the  most 
iUnstiions  was  Fhi^LHoward,  sprung  from  the  noblest  houses 
of  Britain,  grandson,  on  one  side,  of  an  Earl  of  Arundel,  on 
the  other,  of  a  Vnke  of  Lennox.  Philip  had  long  been  a 
member  of  the  sacred  college :  he  was  commonly  designated 
as  the  Cardinal  of  England;  and  he  was  the  chief  counsellor/ 
of  the  Holy  See  in  matters  relating  to  his  country.  He  had 
been  driven  into  exile  by  the  outcry  of  Protestant  bigots ;  and 
a  member  of  his  &mily,  the  unfortunate  Stafford,  had  fidlen 
a  victim  to  their  rage.  But  neither  the  Cardinal's  own  wrongs, 
nor  those  of  his  house,  had  so  heated  his  mind  as  to  make 
hJTn  a  rash  adviser.  Every  letter,  therefore,  which  went  from 
the  Vatican  to  Whitehall,  recommended  patience,  moderation, 
and  respect  for  the  prejudices  of  the  English  people.* 

In  the  mind  of  James  there  was  a  great  conflict.  We  Strng^leia 
should  do  hJTn  injustice  if  we  supposed  that  a  state  of  vassals  of  James, 
jge  was  agreeable  to  his  temper.  He  loved  authority  and 
business.  He  had  a  high  sense  of  his  own  personal  dignity. 
Nay,  he  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  a  sentiment  which 
bore  some  affinity  to  patriotism.  It  galled  his  soul  to  think 
that  the  kingdom  which  he  ruled  was  of  far  less  account  in 
the  world  than  many  states  which  possessed  smaller  natural 
advantages ;  and  he  listened  eagerly  to  foreign  ministers  when 
they  urged  him  to  assert  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  great  confederacy,  to  become  the 
protector  of  injured  nations,  and  to  tame  the  pride  of  that 
power  which  held  the  Continent  in  awe.  Such  exhortations 
made  his  heart  swell  with  emotions  unknown  to  his  care- 
less and  effeminate  brother.  But  tiiose  emotions  were  soon 
subdued  by  a  stronger  feeling.  A  vigorous  foreign  policy  i 
necessarily  implied  a  conciliatory  domestic  policy.  It  was 
impossible  at  once  to  confront  tiie  might  of  France  and  to 
trample  on  the  liberties  of  England.  The  executive  govern- 
ment could  undertake  nothing  great  without  the  support  of 
the  Commons,  and  could  obtain  their  support  only  by  acting 
in  conformity  with  their  opinion.  Thus  James  found  that  Fluctua- 
the  two  things  which  he  most  desired  could  not  be  enjoyed  ^ontof  hin 

*  Burnet,  i.  661.,  and  Letter  from  Bome;   Dodd's  Church  History,  part  riii 
book  L  art.  1. 
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CHAP,     togetber./  His  second  wish  was  to  be  feared  and  resj 
^y*    ^  abroad.  (  But  bis  first  wish  was  to  be  absolute  master  at  homer] 
^       Between  the  incompatible  objects  on  which  his  heart  was  set^  I 
he,  for  a  time,  went  irresolutely  to  and  fro.     The  conflict  ia 
his  own  breast  gave  to  his  public  acts  a  strange  appeanuMe  1 
c.  of  indecision  and  iDsinceritj.     Those  who,  without  the  dtis^  j 
attempted  to  explore  the  maze  of  his  politics  were  unable  to 
understand  how  the  same  man  could  be,  in  the  same  week,  so 
haughty  and  so  mean.     Even  Lewis  was  perplexed  by  the 
vagaries  of  an  ally  who  passed,  in  a  few  hours,  from  homage 
to  defiance,  and  firom  defiance  to  homage.    Yet,  now  that  the 
whole  conduct  of  James  is  before  us,  this  inconsistency  seems 
to  admit  of  a  simple  explanation. 

At  the  moment  of  his  accession  he  was  in  doubt  whether 
the  kingdom  would  peaceably  submit  to  his  authority.  The 
Exclusionists,  lately  so  powerful,  might  rise  in  arms  against 
him.  He  might  be  in  great  need  of  French  money  and 
French  troops.  He  was  therefore,  during  some  days,  content 
to  be  a  sycophant  and  a  mendicant.  He  humbly  apologised 
for  daring  to  call  his  Parliament  together  without  the  consent 
of  the  French  goyemment.  He  begged  hard  for  a  French 
subsidy.  He  wept  with  joy  over  the  IVench  bills  of  exchange. 
He  sent  to  Versailles  a  special  embassy  charged  with  assur- 
ances of  his  gratitude,  attachment,  and  submission.  But 
scarcely  had  the  embassy  departed  when  his  feelings  under- 
went a  change.  He  had  been  eyeiywhere  proclaimed  without 
one  riot,  without  one  seditious  outcry.  From  all  comers  of 
the  island  he  received  intelligence  that  his  subjects  were  tran- 
quil and  obedient.  His  spirit  rose.  The  degrading  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  a  foreign  power  seemed  intolerable.  He 
became  proud,  punctilious,  boastfril,  quarrelsome.  He  held 
such  high  language  about  tlie  dignity  of  his  crown  and  the 
balance  of  power  that  his  whole  court  fully  expected  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  foreign  politics  of  the  realm.  He 
commanded  Churchill  to  send  home  a  minute  report  of  the 
ceremonial  of  Versailles,  in  order  that  the  honours  with  which 
the  English  embassy  was  received  there  might  be  repaid,  and 
not  more  than  repaid,  to  the  representative  of  France  at 
Whitehall.  The  news  of  this  change  was  received  with  delight 
at  Madrid,  Vienna,  and  the  Hague.*^  Lewis  was  at  first 
merely  diverted.     "  My  good  ally  talks  big,"  he  said  ;  **  but 

*  CtmBiiltatious  of  the  Spanish  Council  of  State  on  April  ^.  and  April  ^.  1685, 
in  tho  archives  of  Simancas. 
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e  is  as  fond  of  my  pistoles  as  ever  his  brother  was.'*  Soon,  CHAP. 
.owever,  the  altered  demeanour  of  James,  and  the  hopes  with  .  ^y*  _^ 
rhich  lliat  demeanour  inspired  both  the  branches  of  the 
louse  of  Anstria,  began  to  call  for  more  serions  notice.  A 
emarkable  letter  is  still  extant,  in  which  the  French  E[ing 
ntimated  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  had  been  daped,  and 
ihat  the  yery  money  which  he  had  sent  to  Westminster  would 
)e  employed  against  him.^ 

By  this  time  England  had  recovered  from  the  sadness  and 
inxiety  caused  by  tibe  death  of  the  goodnatured  Charles.  The 
Tories  were  loud  in  professions  of  attachment  to  their  new 
ooaster.  Thfe  hatred  of  the  Whigs*  was  kept  down  by  fear, 
rhat  great  mass  which  is  not  steadily  Whig  or  Tory,  but  which 
inclines  alternately  to  Whiggism  and  to  Toryism,  was  still  on 
the  Tory  side.  The  reaction  which  had  followed  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Oxford  parliament  had  not  yet  spent  its  force. 

The  King  early  put  the  loyalty  of  his  Protestant  firiends  to  Public  ce- 
the  proof.    While  he  was  a  subject,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  H^^^*^*^ 
of  hearing  mass  with  closed  doors  in  a  small  oratory  which  Roman 
had  been  fitted  up  for  his  wife.     He  now  ordered  the  doors  Catholic 
to  be  thrown  open,  in  order  that  all  who  came  to  pay  their  palace 
duty  to  him  might  see  the  ceremony.     When  the  host  was 
elevated  there  was  a  strange  confusion  in  the  antechamber. 
Fhe  Roman  Catholics  fell  on  their  knees :    the  Protestants 
[lurried  out  of  the  room.     Soon  a  new  pulpit  was  erected  in 
[lie  palace ;  and,  during  Lent,  a  series  of  sermons  was  preached 
^ere  by  Popish  divines,  to  tiiie  great  discomposure  of  zealous 
?hurchmen.t 

A  more  serious  innovation  followed.  Passion  week  came ; 
md  the  King  determined  to  hear  mass  with  the  same  pomp 
with  which  his  predecessors  had  been  surrounded  when  they 
repaired  to  the  temples  of  the  established  religion.  He  an- 
Dounced  his  intention  to  the  three  members  of  the  interior 
cabinet,  and  requested  them  to  attend  him.  Sunderland, 
to  whom  all  religions  were  the  same,  readily  consented.  Go- 
dolphin,  as  Chamberlain  of  the  Queen,  had  already  been  in 
the  habit  of  giving  her  his  hand  when  she  repaired  to  her 
oratory,  and  felt  no  scruple  about  bowing  himself  officially  in 
the  house  of  Bimmon.  But  Rochester  was  greatly  disturbed. 
His  influence  in  the  country  arose  chiefly  from  the  opinion 

»  Lewis  to  Barillon,  ^^^  1686;  Barillon,  SStt'I^^^J  Evelyn's  Biaiy, 
Burnet,  i.  623.  March  6.  168|  * 

t  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  6. 
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CHAP,  entertained  by  the  clergy  and  by  the  Tory  gentry,  that  he  wai 
.  ^y*  ,  a  zealous  and  uncompromising  friend  of  the  Church.  His  or-* 
thodozy  had  been  considered  as  fully  atoning  for  fsiults  whick 
would  otherwise  have  made  him  the  most  unpopular  man  bi] 
the  kingdom,  for  boundless  arrogance,  for  extreme  violence  of .; 
temper,  and  for  manners  almost  brutal.'^  He  feared  that^  bj 
complying  with  the  royal  wishes,  he  should  greatly  lower  him- 
self in  the  estimation  of  his  party.  After  some  altercation 
he  obtained  permission  to  pass  the  holidays  out  of  town*  AU 
the  other  great  civil  dignitaries  were  ordered  to  be  at  their 
posts  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  rites  of  the  Church  of  Borne 
fw^  once  more,  after  an  interval  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
|\  seven  years,  performed  at  Westminster  with  regal  splendoxur. 
'The  Guards  were  drawn  out.  The  Knights  of  the  Gbrter 
wore  their  collars.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  second  in  rank 
among  the  temporal  nobles  of  the  realm,  carried  the  sword  of 
state.  A  long  train  of  great  lords  accompanied  the  King  to 
his  seat.  But  it  was  remarked  that  Ormond  and  TTft-lifay  re- 
mained in  the  antechamber.  A  few  years  before  they  had 
gallantly  defended  the  cause  of  James  against  some  of  those 
who  now  pressed  past  them.  Ormond  had  borne  no  share  in 
the  slaughter  of  Boman  Catholics.  Halifax  had  courageously 
pronounced  Stafford  not  guilty.  As  the  tuneservers  who  had 
pretended  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of  a  Popish  king,  and 
who  had  shed  without  pity  the  innocent  blood  of  a  Popish 
peer,  now  elbowed  each  otiier  to  get  near  a  Popish  altar,  the 
accomplished  Trimmer  might,  with  some  justice,  indulge  his 
solitary  pride  in  that  unpopidar  nickname.* 
HMeoro-  \^  Within  a  week  after  this  ceremony  James  made  a  fiy 
greater  sacrifice  of  his  own  religious  prejudices  than  he  had 
yet  caUed  on  any  of  his  Protestant  subjects  to  make.  He  was 
crowned  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  the  feast  of  the  patron 
saint  of  the  realm,  ^e  Abbey  and  the  Hall  were  splendidly 
decorated.  The  presence  of  tiie  Queen  and  of  the  peeresses 
gave  to  the  solemnity  a  charm  which  had  been  wanting  to  the 
magnificent  inauguration  of  the  late  King.  Yet  those  who 
remembered  that  inauguration  pronounced  that  there  was  a 
great  falling  off.  The  ancient  usage  was  that,  before  a  coro- 
nation, the  sovereign,  with  all  his  heralds,  judges,  councillors, 
lords,  and  great  dignitaries,  should  ride  in  state  from  the 

•  '*  To  tboM  that  uk  boons 

He  swear*  by  God's  oons. 
And  chides  them  as  if  they  came  there  to  steal  iqxxmn.** 

Lamentable  Loiy,  a  ballad,  1684. 
t  Rtpillun.  April  §g.  1685. 
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•wer  to  Westminster.  Of  these  cavalcades  the  last  and  the  CHAP. 
)6t  glorious  was  that  which  passed  through  the  capital  .  ^*  ^ 
die  the  feelings  excited  by  the  Bestoration  were  still  in 
II  Yigonr.  Arches  of  triumph  overhung  the  road.  All  Com- 
II,  CSieapside,  Saint  Paul's  Church  Yard,  Fleet  Street,  and 
e  Strand,  were  lined  with  scaffolding.  The  whole  city  had 
us  been  admitted  to*  gaze  on  royalty  in  the  most  splendid 
id  solemn  form  that  royalty  could  wear.  James  ordered  an 
timate  to  be  made  of  the  cost  of  such  a  procession,  and 
and  that  it  would  amoimt  to  about  half  as  tnuch  as  he  pro- 
wed  to  expend  in  covering  his  wife  with  trinkets.  He 
^ordingly  det^mined  to  be  profuse  where  he  ought  to  have 
«n  fimgal,  and  niggardly  where  he  might  pardonably  have 
)en  profuse.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  were 
id  out  in  dressing  the  Queen,  and  the  procession  from  the 
>wer  was  omitted.  The  folly  of  this  course  is  obvious.  If 
geantry  be  of  any  use  in  politics,  it  is  of  use  as  a  means  of 
riking  the  imagination  of  the  multitude.  It  is  surely  the 
light  of  absurdity  to  shut  out  the  populace  from  a  show  of 
licbthe  mainobject  is  to  make  an  impression  on  the  populace. 
mes  would  have  shown  a  more  judicious  munificence  and  a\/' 
jre  judicious  parsimony,  if  he  had  traversed  London  from 
st  to  west  with  the  accustomed  pomp,  and  had  ordered  the 
bes  of  his  wife  to  be  somewhat  less  Hiickly  set  with  pearls 
id  diamonds.  His  example  was,  however,  long  followed  by 
s  successors ;  and  sums,  which,  well  employed,  would  have 
forded  exquisite  gratification  to  a  large  part  of  the  nation, 
sre  squandered  on  an  exhibition  to  which  only  three  or  four 
Lousand  privileged  persons  were  admitted.  At  length  the 
d  practice  was  partially  revived.  On  the  day  of  the  coro- 
ttion  of  Queen  Victoria  there  was  a  procession  in  which  many 
ificiencies  might  be  noted,  but  which  was  seen  with  interest 
id  delight  by  half  a  million  of  her  subjects,  and  which 
idoubtedly  gave  far  greater  pleasure,  and  called  forth  far 
reater  enthusiasm,  than  the  more  costly  display  which  was 
itnessed  by  a  select  circle'  within  the  Abbey. 
James  had  ordered  Sancroft  to  abridge  the  ritual.  The 
^ason  publicly  assigned  was  that  the  day  was  too  short  for  all 
lat  was  to  be  done.  But  whoever  examines  the  changes 
hich  were  made  will  see  that  the  real  object  was  to  remove 
^me  things  highly  offensive  to  the  religious  feelings  of  a 
^ous  Boman  Catholic.  The  Commtmion  Service  was  not 
jad.    The  ceremony  of  presenting  the  sovereign  with  a  richly 

VOL.  I.  B  B 
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CHAP,     bound  copy  of  the  EngliBh  Bible,  and  of  exhorting  him  i 
_  ^y*    ^  prize  above  all  earthly  treasnres  a  Tolmne  which  he  had  I 


taught  to  regard  as  adulterated  with  fUse  doctrine,  * 
ted.  What  remained,  however,  after  all  this 
might  well  have  raised  scruples  in  the  mind  of  a  man  i 
sincerely  believed  the  Church  of  England  to  be  a 
society,  within  the  pale  of  which  salvation  was  not  to 
found.  The  King  made  an  oblation  on  the  altar.  Hesppeueil 
to  join  in  the  petitions  of  the  Litany  which  was  chaiuitedlij| 
the  Bishops.  He  received  from  those  fidse  prophets  the  iiii»> 
tion  typical  of  a  divine  influence,  and  knelt  with  the  semblanoe 
of  devotion,  while  they  called  down  upon  him  that  Holy  Spirit 
of  which  iliey  were,  in  his  estimation,  the  malignant  and 
obduralf  foes.  Such  are  the  inconsistencies  of  human  natare 
that  this  man,  who,  from  a  fEinatical  zeal  for  his  religioii, 
threw  away  three  kingdoms,  yet  chose  to  commit  what  was 
little  short  of  an  act  of  apostasy,  rather  than  forego  the 
childish  pleasure  of  being  invested  with  the  gewgaws  sym- 
bolical of  kingly  power.* 

Francis  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  preached.  He  was  one  of 
those  writers  who  still  affected  the  obsolete  style  of  Arch- 
bishop Williams  and  Bishop  Andrews.  The  sermon  was  made 
up  of  quaint  conceits,  such  as  seventy  years  earlier  might 
have  been  admired,  but  such  as  moved  the  scorn  of  a  genera- 
tion accustomed  to  the  purer  eloquence  of  Sprat,  of  South, 
and  of  Tillotson.  King  Solomon  was  E^ing  James.  Adonijah 
was  Monmouth.  Joab  was  a  Bye  House  conspirator;  Shimei, 
a  Whig  libeller;  Abiathar,  an  honest  but  misguided  old 
Cavalier.  One  phrase  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles  was  con- 
strued to  mean  that  the  King  was  above  the  Parliament ;  and 
another  was  cited  to  prove  that  he  alone  ought  to  command 
the  militia.  Towards  the  close  of  the  discourse  the  orator 
very  timidly  alluded  to  the  new  and  embarrassing  position  in 
which  the  Church  stood  with  reference  to  the  sovereign,  and 
reminded  his  hearers  that  the  Emperor  Constantius  Chlorus, 
though  not  himself  a  Christian,  had  held  in  honour  those 
Christians  who  remained  true  to  their'  religion,  and  had 
treated  with  scorn  those  who  sought  to  earn  his  fiaivour  by 
apostasy.    The  service  in  the  Abbey  was  followed  by  a  stately 


*  From  Adda's  despatch  of  {^^'  d'Angleterre,  Ut.  xiA  it  it  dear  that 
1686,  and  from  the  ezpressiona  of  the  ^S}^  Catiiolici  thought  the  King's  con- 
P^  d'Orl^ns  (Histoire  des  B^Tolutions    ^^^  indefeniibU. 
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anqnet  in  the  Hall,  the  banquet  by  brilliant  fireworks,  and     CHAP. 

be  fireworks  by  much  bad  poetry.*  , ^' . 

This  may  be  fixed  upon  as  the  moment  at  which  the  enthu-  Enthusi- 
iasm  of  the  Tory  party  reached  the  zenith,  Eyer  since  the  x'^^.*^'* 
iOoesaion  of  the  new  Song,  addresses  had  been  pouring  in  Addr^wnMK 
rhich  expressed  profound  veneration  for  his  person  and  office, 
ind  bitter  detestation  of  the  vanquished  Whigs.  The  magis- 
zutes  of  Middlesex  thanked  God  for  having  confounded  the 
lesigns  of  those  regicides  and  exdusionists  who,  not  content 
Krith  having  murdered  one  blessed  monarch,  were  bent  on 
iestroying  the  foundations  of  monarchy.  The  city  of  Glou- 
cester execrated  the  bloodthirsty  villains  who  had  tried  to 
leprive  Hia  Majesiy  of  his  just  inheritance.  The  )|urgesses 
>f  Wigan  assured  their  sovereign  that  they  would  defend  him 
igainst  all  plotting  Achitophels  and  rebellious  Absaloms.  The 
^rand  jury  of  Suffolk  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Parliament 
would  proscribe  all  the  exdusionists.  Many  corporations 
pledged  themselves  never  to  return  to  the  House  of  Commons 
any  person  who  had  voted  for  taking  away  the  birthright  of 
James.  Sven  the  capital  was  profoimdly  obsequious.  The 
lawyers  and  the  traders  vied  with  each  other  in  serrility. 
Inns  oi  Court  and  Inns  of  Chancery  sent  up  fervent  profes- 
sions of  attachment  and  submission.  All  the  great  conmiercial 
societies,  the  East  India  Company,  the  African  Company,  the 
Turkey  Company,  the  Muscovy  Company,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  the  Maryland  Merchants,  the  Jamaica  Merchants, 
the  Merchant  Adventurers,  declared  that  they  most  cheerfdlly 
complied  with  the  royal  edict  which  required  them  still  to  pay 
custom.  Bristol,  the  second  city  of  the  island,  echoed  the 
roice  of  London.  But  nowhere  was  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
stronger  than  in  the  two  IJniversities.  Oxford  declared  that 
she  would  never  swerve  from  those  religious  principles  which 
bound  her  to  obey  the  Song  without  any  restrictions  or  limit- 
ations. Cambridge  condemned,  in  severe  terms,  the  violence 
and  treachery  of  those  turbulent  men  who  had  maliciously 

*  London  Gazette ;  Gazette  de  Franco;  Mary  at  their  Coronation  in  Wefltminster 
Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  10. ;  His-  Abbey,  April  23.  1686,  bjFrands,  Lord 
toiy  of  the  Ck>ronation  of  King  James  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Loid  Almoner.  I 
the  Second  and  Qneen  Mary,  by  Francis  hare  seen  an  Italian  aooonnt  of  the  Co- 
Sandfoid,  Lancaster  Herald,  fol.  1687 ;  ronation  which  was  published  at  Hodena, 
EyelWs  Diary,  May  21. 1685 ;  Despatch  and  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
of  the  Vntch.  Ambassadors,  Agru  )g.  skill  with  which  the  writer  sinks  the  fact 
1^86 ;  Burnet,  i.  628. ;  Eachard,  iii.  734. ;  that  the  prayers  and  psalms  were  in 
A  sermon  preached  before  their  Mfljes-  English,  and  that  the  Bishops  were  here- 
sies King  James  the  Second  and  Queen  tics. 

B  B  2 
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CHAP,     endeavoured  to  torn  the  stream  of  sncoession  out  of  the 

,_  ^^'    .  cient  channel.* 

The  elec-  Such  addresses  as  these  filled,  during  a  considerable  tuiMi^  1 
eyeiy  number  of  the  London  Grazette.  But  it  was  not  only  bf  j 
addressing  that  the  Tories  showed  their  zeal.  The  writs  Ibr 
the  new  Parliament  had  gone  forth,'  and  the  conntry  was  agi-  ^ 
tated  by  the  tumult  of  a  general  election.  No  election  luid 
eyer  taken  place  under  circumstances  so  fiEtyonrable  to  tiia 
Court.  Hundreds  of  thousands  whom  the  Popish  plot  had 
scared  into  Whiggism  had  been  scared  back  by  tilie  Bye  House 
plot  into  Toryism.  In  the  counties  the  goyemment  could 
depend  on  an  oyerwhelming  majority  of  the  gentlemen  of 
three  hundred  a  year  and  upwards,  and  on  the  clergy  almost 
to  a  man.  Those  boroughs  which  had  once  been  the  citadels 
of  Whiggism  had  recently  been  deprived  of  their  charters  by 
legal  sentence,  or  had  prevented  the  sentence  by  voluntary 
surrender.  They  had  now  been  reconstituted  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  were  certain  to  return  members  devoted  to  the 
crown.  Where  the  townsmen  could  not  be  trusted,  the  free- 
dom had  been  bestowed  on  the  neighbouring  squire^  In  some 
of  the  small  western  corporations,  the  constituent  bodies  were 
in  great  part  composed  of  Captains  and  Lieutenants  of  the 
Guards.  The  returning  officers  were  almost  everywhere  in 
the  interest  of  the  court.  In  every  shire  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  his  deputies  formed  a  powerful,  active,  and  vigilant  com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  cajoling  and  intimidating  the  free- 
holders. The  people  were  solemnly  warned  from  thousands  of 
pulpits  not  to  vote  for  any  Whig  candidate,  as  they  should 
answer  it  to  Him  who  had  ordained  the  powers  that  be,  and 
who  had  pronounced  rebellion  a  sin  not  less  deadly  than  witch- 
craft. All  these  advantages  the  predominant  party  not  only 
used  to  the  utmost,  but  abused  in  so  shameless  a  manner  that 
grave  and  reflecting  men,  who  had  been  true  to  the  monarchy 
in  peril,  and  who  bore  no  love  to  republicans  and  schismatics, 
stood  aghast,  and  augured  from  such  beginnings  the  approach 
of  evil  times.t 

Yet  the  Whigs,  though  suffering  the  just  punishment  of 

*  See  the  London  Gazette  daring  the  "  were  thought  to  be  reij  indecently 

months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  carried  on  in  most  places.     God  giye  a 

l(yS6.  better  issue  of  it  than  some  expect!" 

t  It  would  be  eaay  to  fill  a  volume  May   10.  1686.    Again  he  says,  "The 

with  what  Whig  historians  and  pam-  truth  is  there  were  many  of  the  new 

fhleteers  haye  written  on  this  subject,  members  whose  elections  and  returns 

wiU  cite  only  one  witness,  a  churchman  were  uniyersally  condemned."    Mar  22. 
and  a  Twy.    "  Elections,"  says  Evelyn, 
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Leir  erroTB,  though  defeated,  disheartenedy  and  disorganised,  .CHAP, 
d  not  yield  without  an  eflPort.  They  were  still  numerous  .  ^'  . 
nong  the  traders  and  artisans  of  the  towns,  and  among  the 
x>manry  and  peasantry  of  the  open  country.  In  some  dis- 
icts,  in  Dorsetshire  for  example,  and  in  Somersetshire,  they 
ere  the  great  majority  of  the  population.  In  the  remodelled 
>roughs  they  could  do  nothing :  but,  in  eyery  county  where 
ley  had  a  chance,  they  struggled  desperately.  In  Bedford- 
lire,  which  had  lately  been  represented  by  the  virtuous  and 
nfortunate  Bussell,  they  were  yictorious  on  the  show  of 
ands,  but  were  beaten  at  the  poll.*^  In  Essex  they  polled 
lirteen  hundred  votes  to  eighteen  hundred.t  At  the  elec- 
on  for  Northamptonshire  the  common  people  were  so  violent 

I  their  hostility  to  the  court  candidate  that  a  body  of  troops 
as  drawn  out  in  the  marketplace  of  the  county  town,  and 
us  ordered  to  load  with  balL^  The  history  of  the  contest 
»r  Buckinghamshire  is  still  more  remarkable.  The  Whig 
indidate,  Thomas  Wharton,  eldest  son  of  Philip  Lord 
iTharton,  was  a  man  distinguished  alike  by  dexterity  and  by 
odacity,  and  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous,  though  not 
[ways  a  respectable,  part  in  the  politics  of  several  reigns, 
[e  had  been  one  of  those  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
ho  had  carried  up  the  Exclusion  Bill  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords, 
he  court  was  therefore  bent  on  throwing  him  out  by  fair  or 
»ul  means.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffireys  himself  came 
own  into  Buckinghamshire,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  a 
entleman  named  Hacket,  who  stood  on  the  high  Tory 
iterest.  A  stratagem  was  devised  which,  it  was  thought, 
Duld  not  fail  of  success.  It  was  given  out  that  the  polling 
rould  take  place  at  Ailesbury ;  and  Wharton,  whose  skill  in 

II  the  arts  of  electioneering  was  unrivalled,  made  his  arrange- 
lents  on  that  supposition.  At  a  moment's  warning  the 
(heriff  adjourned  the  poll  to  Newport  Pagnell.  Wharton 
nd  his  friends  hurried  thither,  and  found  that  Hacket, 
rho  was  in  the  secret,  had  already  secured  every  inn 
nd  lodging.  The  Whig  freeholders  were  compelled  to  tie 
heir  horses  to  the  hedges,  and  to  sleep  under  the  open  sky  in 
he  meadows  which  surround  the  little  town.  It  was  with 
he  greatest  difficulty  that  refreshments  could  be  procured  at 

*  TiuM  &ct  I  learned  from  a  news-        \  Reflections  on  a  Remonstrance  and 

itter  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Insti-  Protestation  of  all  the  good  Protestants 

ition.  Van  Citters  mentions  the  strength  of  this  Kingdom,  1689;    Dialogue  1>e- 

r  the  Whig  party  in  Bedfordshire.  tweon  Two  Friends,  1689. 

t  BiamsUm's  Memoirs. 
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CHAP,  such  short  notice  for  so  large  a  number  of  men  and 
.  ^'  though  Wharton,  who  was  utterly  regardless  of  money ' 
his  ambition  and  party  spirit  were  roused,  disbnrsed 
hundred  pounds  in  one  day,  an  immense  outlay  for 
times.  Injustice  seems,  however,  to  have  animated  ftsi 
courage  of  the  stouthearted  yeomen  of  Bucks,  the  sons  of  ftsl 
constituents  of  John  Hampden.  Not  only  was  Wharton  ill 
the  head  of  the  poll;  but  he  was  able  to  spare  his  secondl 
votes  to  a  man  of  moderate  opinions,  and  to  throw  out  the  { 
Chief  Justice's  candidate.*^ 

In  Cheshire  the  contest  lasted  six  days.  The  Whigi 
polled  about  seventeen  hundred  votes,  the  Tories  about  two 
thousand.  The  common  people  were  vehement  on  the  Whig 
side,  raised  the  cry  of  **  Down  with  the  Bishops,"  insulted 
the  clergy  in  the  streets  of  Chester,  knocked  down  one  gen- 
tleman of  the  Tory  party,  broke  the  windows  and  beat  tibie 
constables.  The  militia  was  called  out  to  quell  the  riot,  and 
was  kept  assembled,  in  order  to  protect  the  festivities  of  the 
conquerors.  When  the  poll  dosed,  a  salute  of  five  great 
guns  firom  the  castie  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the  Church 
und  the  Crown  to  the  surrounding  country.  The  bells  rang. 
The  newly  elected  members  went  in  state  to  the  City  Cross, 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  music,  and  by  a  long  train  (k 
knights  and  squires.  The  procession,  as  it  marched,  sang  { 
**  Joy  to  Great  Csesar,"  a  loyal  ode,  which  had  lately  been 
written  by  Durfey,  and  which,  though  like  all  Durfey^B 
writings,  utterly  contemptible,  was,  at  that  time,  almost  as 
popular  as  Lillibullero  became  a  few  years  later.f  Bound  the 
Cross  the  trainbands  were  drawn  up  in  order :  a  bonfire  wa« 
lighted :  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  burned :  and  the  health  of 
King  James  was  drunk  with  loud  acclamations.  The  fol- 
lowing day  was  Sunday.  In  the  morning  the  militia  lined 
the  streets  leading  to  tiie  Cathedral  The  two  knights  of  the 
shire  were  escorted  with  great  pomp  to  their  choir  by  the 
magistracy  of  the  city,  heard  the  Dean  preach  a  sermon,  pro- 
bably on  the  duty  of  passive  obedience,  and  were  afterwards 
feasted  by  the  Mayor.  J  -> 

In  Northumberland  the  triumph  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  a 
courtier  whose  name  afterwards  obtained  a  melancholy  cele- 

•  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  the  works  of  any  other  writer  such  an 

Martmess  of  Wharton,  1716.  instance  of  beneTolence  delicately  fla- 

t  See  the  Guardian,  No.  67. ;  an  ex-  Toured  with  contempt, 
quiiite  specimen  of  Addison's  peculiar        {  The  Obserrator,  April  4.  1685. 
manner.    It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
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Knriiy,  was  attended  by  cucomstanoes  which  excite  interest     CHAP, 
fin  London,  and  which  were  thought  not  nnworthj  of  being  -  ^'    - 
snentioned  in  the  despatches  of  fioxeign  ministers.    Newcastle 
-was  lighted  np  with  great  piles  of  coaL    The  steeples  sent 
finrth  a  jojous  peaL    A  copy  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  a 
Uack  box,  resembling  that  which,  according  to  the  popular 
Able,  contained  the  contract  between  Charles  the  Second  and 
Lucy  Walters,  were  publicly  committed  to  the  flames,  with 
loud  acclamations,* 

The  general  result  of  the  elections  exceeded  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  the  court.  James  found  with  delight  ' 
that  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  expend  a  fSuthiug  in 
buying  Totes.  He  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  about 
forty  members,  the  House  of  Commons  was  just  such  as  he 
should  himself  have  named.t  And  this  House  of  Commons 
it  was  in  his  power,  as  the  law  then  stood,  to  keep  to  the  end 
of  his  reign. 

Secure  of  parliamentary  support,  he  might  now  indulge  in  ^ 
the  luxury  of  revenge.  His  nature  was  not  placable ;  and, 
while  still  a  subject,  he  had  suffered  some  injuries  and  indig- 
nities which  might  move  eyen  a  placable  nature  to  fierce  and 
lasting  resentment.  One  set  of  men  in  particular  had,  with 
a  baseness  and  cruelty  beyond  all  example  and  all  description, 
attacked  his  honour  and  his  life,  the  witnesses  of  the  plot. 
He  may  well  be  excused  for  hating  them ;  since,  even  at  this 
day,  the  mention  of  their  names  excites  the  disgust  and  horror 
of  aJl  sects  and  parties. 

Some  of  these  wretches  were  already  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  justice.  Bedloe  had  died  in  his  wickedness,  without 
one  sign  of  remorse  or  shame.t  Dugdale  had  followed,  driven 
mad,  men  said,  by  the  Furies  of  an  evil  conscience,  and  with 
loud  shrieks  imploring  those  who  stood  round  his  bed  to  take 
away  Lord  Stafford.§  Carstairs,  too,  was  gone.  His  end  had 
been  all  horror  and  despair ;  and,  with  his  last  breath,  he  had 
told  his  attendants  to  throw  him  into  a  ditch  like  a  dog,  for 
that  he  was  not  fit  to  sleep  in  a  Christian  burial  ground.|| 
But  Gates  and  Dangerfield  were  still  within  the  reach  of  the 
stem  prince  whom  they  had  wronged.  James,  a  short  time 
^before  his  accession,  had  instituted  a  civil  suit  against  Gates 

*  Despfttch  of  the  Dutch  Ambasas-  1680;  NanatiTe  of  Lord  Chief  Justioe 

don,  April  jg.  1686.  North. 

t  Btunet,  1.  626.  {  Smith's  Intrigues  of  the    Popish 

I  A  faithful  account  of  the  Sickness,  Plot,  1685. 

Death,  and  Burial  of  Captain  Bedlow,  H  Burnet,  i.  439. 
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CHAP,  for  defiunatory  words ;  and  a  jury  had  given  damages  to  i 
.  ^^-  .  enormous  amount  of  a  hnndred  thousand  pounds.*  The  d^l 
Pi«>c«ed.  fendant  had  been  taken  in  execution,  and  was  lying  in  Friaoii 
^ng^  as  a  debtor,  without  hope  of  release.  Two  bills  of  indictmeiil ' 
OatM.  against  him  for  peijury  had  been  found  by  the  grand  juiy  of  I 
Middlesex,  a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of  Charles.  Soon 
after  the  close  of  the  elections  the  trial  came  on. 

Among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  Oates  had  few  friends 
left.  The  most  respectable  Whigs  were  now  conyinced  that^ 
eyen  if  his  narratiye  had  some  foundation  in  fiMrti^  he  had 
erected  on  that  foundation  a  yast  superstructure  of  romance. 
A  considerable  number  of  low  fenatics,  howeyer,  still  regarded 
him  as  a  public  benefiEictor.  These  people  well  knew  that,  if 
he  were  oouyicted,  his  sentence  would  be  one  of  extreme 
seyerity,  and  were  therefore  inde&tigable  in  their  endeayours 
to  manage  an  escape.  Though  he  was  as  yet  in  confinement 
only  for  debt,  he  was  put  into  irons  by  the  authorities  of  the 
King's  Bench  prison ;  and  eyen  so  he  was  with  difficulty  kept 
in  safe  custody.  The  mairtaff  that  guarded  his  door  was 
poisoned;  and,  on  the  yery  night  preceding  the  trial,  a 
ladder  of  ropes  was  introduced  into  the  celL 

On  the  day  in  which  Titus  was  brought  to  the  bar,  West- 
minster Hall  was  crowded  with  spectators,  among  whom  were 
many  Boman  Catholics,  eager  to  see  the  misery  and  humilia- 
tion of  their  persecutor.f  A  few  years  earlier  his  short  neck, 
his  legs  uneyen,  the  yulgar  said,  as  those  of  a  badger,  his 
forehead  low  as  that  of  a  baboon,  his  purple  cheeks,  and  his 
monstrous  length  of  chin,  had  been  familiar  to  all  who  fre- 
quented the  courts  of  law.  He  had  then  been  the  idol  of  the 
nation.  Whereyer  he  had  appeared,  men  had  uncoyered  their 
heads  to  him.  The  liyes  and  estates  of  the  magnates  of  the 
realm  had  been  at  his  mercy.  Times  had  now  changed ;  and 
many,  who  had  formerly  regarded  him  as  the  deliyerer  of  his 
couniry,  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  those  hideous  features  on 
which  yillany  seemed  to  be  written  by  the  hand  of  Gk)d.  J 
*  It  was  proyed,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  this 
man  had,  by  false  testimony,  deliberately  murdered  seyeral 
gmltless  persons.  He  called  in  yain  on  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Parliaments  which  had  rewarded  and  extolled 

*  See  the  proceedings  in  the  Collec-  of  his  person  are  in  North's  Ezamen, 

tion  of  State  Trials.  22t5.,  in  Diyden's  Absalom  and  Achito- 

t  Erelyn's  Diary,  May  7.  1686.  phel,  and  in  a  broadside  entitled,  A  Hue 

{  There    remain    many   pictures    of  and  Ciy  after  T.  O. 
Oates.    The  most  striking  oescriptions 
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him  to  give  evidence  in  his  &TOtir.  Some  of  those  whom  he  CHAP. 
had  smnmoned  absented  themselyes.  None  of  them  said  .  ^'  . 
anything  tending  to  his  vindication.  One  of  them,  the  Earl 
of  Hnntingdon,  bitterly  reproached  him  with  having  deceived 
the  Honses  and  drawn  on  them  the  goilt  of  shedding  inno- 
oent  blood.  The  Judges  browbeat  and  reviled  the  prisoner 
with  an  intemperance  which,  even  in  the  most  atrocious 
cases,  ill  becomes  the  judicial  character.  He  betrayed,  how- 
ever, no  sign  of  fear  or  of  shame,  and  &ced  the  storm  of 
inrective  which  burst  upon  him  from  bar,  bench,  and  witness 
box,  with  the  insolence  of  despair.  He  was  convicted  on  both 
indictments.  His  offence,  though,  in  a  moral  light,  murder 
of  the  most  a^ravated  kind,  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
merely  a  misdemeanour.  The  tribunal,  however,  was  de- 
sLrons  to  make  his  punishment  more  severe  than  that  of  felons 
or  traitors,  and  not  merely  to  put  him  to  death,  but  to  put 
him  to  death  by  frightftd  torments.  He  was  sentenced  to  be 
stripped  of  his  clerical  habit,  to  be  pilloried  in  Palace  Yard, 
to  be  led  round  Westminster  Hall  with  an  inscription  de- 
claring his  in&jny  over  his  head,  to  be  pilloried  again  in  front 
of  the  Boyal  Exchange,  to  be  whipped  from  Aldgate  to  New-  ' 

gate,  and,  after  an  interval  of  two  days,  to  be  whipped  fit)m 
Newgate  to  Tyburn.  If,  against  all  probability,  he  should 
happen  to  survive  this  horrible  infliction,  he  was  to  be  kept 
close  prisoner  during  life.  Five  times  every  year  he  was  to  be 
brought  forth  from  his  dungeon  and  exposed  on  the  pillory  in 
different  parts  of  the  capital.*^  This  rigorous  sentence  was 
rigorously  executed.  On  the  day  on  which  Oates  was  pil- 
loried in  Palace  Yard  he  was  mercilessly  pelted  and  ran  some 
risk  of  being  pulled  in  pieces.t  But  in  the  City  his  partisans 
mustered  in  great  force,  raised  a  riot,  and  upset  the  pillory.  ^ 
They  were,  however,  unable  to  rescue  their  favourite.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  would  try  to  escape  the  horrible  doom  which 
awaited  him  by  swallowing  poison.  All  that  he  ate  and 
drank  was  therefore  carefrilly  inspected.  On  the  following 
morning  he  vras  brought  torOi  to  undergo  his  first  flogging. 
At  an  early  hour  an  innimierable  multitude  filled  all  the 
streets  from  Aldgate  to  the  Old  Bailey.  The  hangman  laid 
on  the  lash  with  such  unusual  severity  as  showed  that  he  had 
received  special  instructions.    The  blood  ran  dovni  in  rivulets. 

*  The  proceedings  will  be  found  at        \  Despatch  of  the  Dutch  Ambasaa- 
length  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials,    don,  May  Q.  1685. 
t.  Oaaette  de  France,  J^i^  1686. 
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CHAP.  For  a  time  the  criminal  showed  a  strange  constancy : 
^*  .  last  his  stubborn  fortitude  gave  way.  His  bellowings 
frightful  to  hear.  He  swooned  several  times ;  but  the 
still  continued  to  descend.  When  he  was  unbound,  it 
that  he  had  borne  as  much  as  the  human  frame  can 
without  dissolution.  James  was  entreated  to  remit 
second  flogging.  His  answer  was  short  and  clear :  **  He 
go  through  with  it,  if  he  has  breath  in  his  body."  Ai 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  Queen's  intercession ;  bit 
she  indignantly  refused  to  say  a  word  in  &your  of  such  a 
wretch.  After  an  interval  of  only  forty-eight  hours,  Oatei 
was  again  brought  out  of  his  dungeon.  He  was  unable  to 
stand,  and  it  was  necessary  to  drag  him  to  Tyburn  on  a 
sledge.  He  seemed  quite  insensible ;  and  the  Tories  rep^vted 
that  he  had  stupified  himself  with  strong, drink.  A  person 
who  counted  the  stripes  on  the  second  day  said  that  they  were 
seventeen  hundred.  The  bad  man  escaped  with  life,  but  so 
narrowly  that  his  ignorant  and  bigoted  admirers  thought  his 
recovery  miraculous,  and  appealed  to  it  as  a  proof  of  his  inno- 
cence. The  doors  of  the  prison  closed  upon  him.  During 
many  months  he  remaLned  ironed  in  the  darkest  hole  of 
Newgfate.  It  was  said  that  in  his  cell  he  gave  himself  up  to 
melancholy,  and  sate  whole  days  uttering  deep  groans,  his 
arms  folded,  and  his  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes.  It  was  not  in 
England  alone  that  these  events  excited  strong  interest 
Millions  of  Roman  Catholics,  who  knew  nothing  of  our  insti-  | 
tutions  or  of  our  &ction8,  had  heard  that  a  persecution  of  i 
singular  barbarity  had  raged  in  our  island  against  the  pro-  ' 
fessors  of  the  true  faith,  that  many  pious  men  had  suffered 
martyrdom,  and  that  Titus  Oates  had  been  the  chief  mur- 
derer. There  was,  therefore,  great  joy  in  distant  countries 
when  it  was  known  that  the  divine  jiistice  had  overtaken  him. 
Engravings  of  him,  looking  out  from  the  pillory,  and  writhing 
at  the  cart's  taU,  were  circulated  all  over  Europe;  and  epigram- 
matists, in  many  languages,  made  merry  with  the  doctoral 
titie  which  he  pretended  to  have  received  fit)m  the  University 
of  Salamanca,  and  remarked  that,  since  his  forehead  could 
not  be  made  to  blush,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  his  back 
should  do  so.* 

*  Evelyn's  Diary,   May    22.    1685;  Tom  Brown's    Advice    to    Br.    Oates. 

Eachard,  iii.  741. ;  Burnet,  i.  637. ;  Ob-  Some  interesting  circnmstanees  mn  men- 

•ervator.  May  27.  1686;  Oates's  Elmiv,  tioned  in  a  broadside,  ]>rinted  for  A. 

89. ;  Eiic^r  ^poroXMTov,  1697 ;  Commons'  Brooks,  Charing  Cross,  1685.     I  hare 

Journals  of  May,  June,  and  Jnly,  1689 ;  seen  oontemporaiy  French  and  Italian 
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rrible  as  were  the  sufferings  of  Oates,  ihej  did  not  equal  CHAP, 
imes.  The  old  law  of  England,  which  had  been  suffered  ^7*  . 
x>me  obsolete,  treated  the  fidse  witness,  who  had  caused 
.  bj  means  of  perjury,  as  a  murderer.'*^  This  was  wise 
ighteous ;  for  such  a  witness  is,  in  truth,  tlie  worst  of 
erers.  To  the  guilt  of  shedding  innocent  blood  he  has 
1  the  guilt  of  violating  the  most  solemn  engagement 
nrhich  man  can  enter  with  his  fellow  men,  and  of  making 
;utions,  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  public  should 
with  respect  and  confidence,  iustruments  of  frightful 
g  and  objects  of  general  distrust.  The  pain  produced 
•dinary  murder  bears  no  proportion  to  the  pain  produced 
urder  of  which  the  courts  of  justice  are  made  the  agents, 
mere  extinction  of  life  is  a  very  small  part  of  what  makes 
cecution  horrible.  The  prolonged  mental  agony  of  the 
rer,  the  shame  and  misery  of  all  connected  with  him,  the 

abiding  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  are 
^  &r  more  dreadfid  than  death  itself.  In  general  it 
be  safely  affirmed  that  the  &.ther  of  a  large  fiumly  would 
T  be  bereaved  of  all  his  children  by  accident  or  by 
se  •>^h<^.Ti  lose  one  of  them  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman, 
ler  by  fiilse  testimony  is  tiierefore  the  most  aggravated/ 
es  of  murder;  and  Oates  had  been  guilty  of  many  such 
Lers.    Nevertheless  the  punishment  which  was  inflicted 

him  cannot  be  justified.  In  sentencing  him  to  be 
ped  of  his  ecclesiastical  habit  and  imprisoned  for  life, 
udges  exceeded  their  legal  power.  They  were  undoubt- 
competent  to  inflict  whipping ;  nor  had  the  law  assigned 
lit  to  the  number  of  stripes.  But  the  spirit  of  the  law 
ly  was  that  no  misdemeanour  should  be  punished  more 
■ely  than  the  most  atrocious  felonies.  The  worst  felon 
I  only  be  hanged.  The  judges,  as  they  believed,  sentenced 
s  to  be  scourged  to  death.  That  the  law  was  defective 
t  a  sufficient  excuse :  for  defective  laws  should  be  altered 
lie  legislature,  and  not  strained  by  the  tribunals ;  and 

Jets  oontaining  the  luBtozy  of  the  his  punishment,  with  some  Latin  verses, 

nd  execution.    A  print  of  Titus  of  which  the  following  are  a  specimen : 

pilloxT  was  published  at  Milan,  "At Doctor flctiwnonflcto«pertaUt Ictus, 

he  following  curious  inscriptiim:  A  tortore  datoe  hand  molll  in  corpora  gntos. 

to  A  il  naturals  ritzatto  di  Tito  I>i«»ret  ut  ▼«»  aoelera  ob  oommlM  rubcre.^' 

o  T610  Oats,  Infflese,  posto   in  The  anagram  of  his  name,   *'  Testis 

Vf  uno   de'  prin^pali    piofessori  0?at,"  may  be  found  dn  many  prints 

'elig^n  protestante,  aoenimo  per-  publii^ed  in  diflerent  countries, 

psde*  Cattolid,  e  gran  speigiuro.*'  *  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Cbap- 

\  also  seen  a  DuU^  engraving  of  ter  of  Homicide. 


and 
f  arti 
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CHAP,     least  of  all  should  the  law  be  strained  for  the  puipoae 
^^'       inflicting  torture  and  destroying  life.     That  Gates  wag  a 
man  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse ;  for  the  gtultj'  are 
always  the  first  to  suffer  those  hardships  which  are 
used  aa  precedents  against  the  innocent.    Thus  it  was  in 
present  case.    Merciless  flogging  soon  became  an 
punishment  for  political  misdemeanours  of  no  very  aggrai 
kind.     Men  were  sentenced,  for  words  spoken  against 
government,  to  pain  so  excruciating  that  they,  with  unfeignet^ 
earnestness,  be^ed  to  be  brought  to  trial  on  capital  chugei, 
id  sent  to  the  gallows.     Happily  the  progress  of  this  great 
evil  was  speedily  stopped  by  the  Beyolution,  and  by  tliat 
article  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  which  condemns  all  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments. 
Pro-  The  Tillany  of  Dangerfidd  had  not,  like  that  of  Oate«, 

"^*°^  destroyed  many  innocent  victims ;  for  Dangerfield  had  not 
Danger-  taken  up  the  trade  of  a  witness  till  the  plot  had  been  blown 
^^^  upon  and  till  juries  had  become  incredulous.*     He  wai 

I  brought  to  trial,  not  for  perjury,  but  for  the  less  heinom 
\  offence  of  libel.  He  had,  during  the  agitation  caused  by  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  put  forth  a  narrative  containing  some  fiJsd 
and  odious  imputations  on  the  late  and  on  the  present  King, 
For  this  publication  he  was  now,  after  the  lapse  of  five  yean, 
suddenly  taken  up,  brought  before  the  Privy  Council,  com- 
mitted, tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  whipped  fi*om  I 
Aldgate  to  Newgate  and  from  Newgate  to  l^bum.  The 
wretched  man  behaved  with  great  effrontery  during  the 
trial ;  but,  when  he  heard  his  doom,  he  went  into  agonies  of 
despair,  gave  himself  up  for  dead,  and  chose  a  text  for  his 
funeral  sermon.  His  forebodings  were  just.  He  was  not, 
indeed,  scourged  quite  so  severely  as  Gates  had  been ;  but  he 
had  not  Oates's  iron  strength  of  body  and  mind.  After  the 
execution  Dangerfield  was  put  into  a  hackney  coach  and  was 
taken  back  to  prison.  As  he  passed  the  comer  of  Hatton 
Grarden,  a  Tory  gentleman  of  Gray's  Inn,  named  Francis, 
stopped  the  carriage,  and  cried  out  with  brutal  levity,  "  Well, 
friend,  have  you  had  your  heat  this  morning  V    llie  bleed- 

*  Aocording    to    Roger   North    the  Lord  Castlenuune  in  June  1680,  that, 

judges  decided  that  Dangerfield,  having  after  mnch  altercation  between  ooiinae), 

been  preyioasljr    convicted  of  perjury,  and  much  consultation  among  the  jndgn 

was  inoonipetedt  to  be  a  witness  of  the  of  the  different  courts  in  Westminster 

plot.    But  this  is  one  among  many  in-  Hall,  Dangerfield  was  sworn  and  suffered 

stances  of  Roger's  inaccuracy.    It  ap-  to  tell  his  story:  but  the  jury  very  pio- 

pears,  from  the  report  of  the  trial  of  perly  ga?e  no  credit  to  his  testimony. 
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rifloner,  maddened  by  this  insulin  answered  wiili  a  curse.     CHAP. 
*is  instantly  struck  him  in  the  fisioe  with  a  cane  which  .    ^^'    . 
3d  the  eye.    Dangerfield  was  carried  dying  into  New- 
This  dastardly  outrage  ronsed  the  indignation  of  the 
nders.     They  seized  Francis,  and  were  with  difficulty 
lined  finom  tearing  him  to  pieces.     The  appearance  of 
-erfield's  body,  which  had  been  firightfhlly  lacerated  by 
'hip,  inclined  many  to  belieye  that  his  death  was  chiefly, 
;  wholly,  caosed  by  the  stripes  which  he  had  received, 
yovemment  and  the  Chief  Justice  thought  it  convenient 
r  the  whole  blame  on  Francis,  who,  though  he  seems  to; 
been  at  worst  guilty  only  of  aggravated  manslaughter, 
tried  and  executed  for  murder.     His  dying  speech  is 
f  the  most  curious  monuments  of  that  age.     The  savage 
.  which  had  brought  him  to  the  gallows  remained  with 
x>  the  last.     Boasts  of  his  loyalty  andabuse  of  the  Whigs 
mingled  with  the  parting  ejaculations  in  which  he  com- 
Led  his  soul  to  the  divine  mercy.     An  idle  rumour  had 
circulated  that  his  wife  was  in  love  with  Dangerfield, 
was  eminently  handsome  and  renowned  for  gallantry. 
b.tal  blow,  it  was  said,  had  been  prompted  by  jealousy, 
lying  husband,  with  an  earnestness,  half  ridiculous,  half 
)tic,  vindicated  the  lady's  character.     She  was,  he  said, 
:uous  woman :  she  came  of  a  loyal  stock,  and,  if  she  had 
inclined  to  break  her  marriage  vow,  would  at  least  have 
bed  a  Tory  and  a  churchman  for  her  paramour.'^ 
out  the  same  time  a  culprit,  who  bore  very  little  re-  Pro- 
lance  to  Oates  or  Dangerfield,  appeared  on  the  floor  of  ^^^^J^^ 
Tourt  of  King's  Bench.     No  eminent  chief  of  a  party  has  Baxter, 
passed  through  many  years  of  civil  and  religious  dissen- 
with  more  innocence  than  Bichard  Baxter.     He  belonged 
le  mildest  and  most  temperate  section  of  the  Puritan  / 
.     He  was  a  young  man  when  the  civil  war  broke  out. 
bought  that  the  right  was  on  the  side  of  the  Houses ; 

angerfield's  trial  was  not  reported ;  the  poem  entitled  "  Dangerfield's  Ghost 

lave  seen  a  concise  acooontof  it  in  to  Jeffireys."    In  the  very  rare  volume 

^mporaiy  broadside.    An  abstract  entitled     *'  Succinct     G^enealogies,    by 

evidence  against  Francis,  and  his  Bobert  Halstead,"  Lord  Peterborough 

speech,  will  be  found  in  the  Col-  says  that  Dangerfield,  with  whom  he  had 

of  State  Trials.    See  Eachard,  had  some  intercourse,  was  "a  voung 

1.      Bumet*s  narrative  contains  man    who    appeared    under    a    decent 

mistakes  than  lines.      See  also  figure,  a  serious  behaviour,  and  with 

8  Examen,  256.,  the  sketch  of  words  that  did  not    seem  to  proceed 

rfleld's  life  in  the  Bloody  Assizes,  from  a  common  understanding." 
>servator  of  July  29.  1685,  and 
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CHAP,  and  he  had  no  scrapie  about  acting  as  chaplain  to  a  rej^ 
.  ^-  .  in  the  parliamentary  army:  but  his  clear  and  som< 
sceptical  understanding,  and  his  strong  sense  of 
preserved  him  from  all  excesses.  He  exerted  himself 
check  the  fiEUiatical  violence  of  the  soldiery.  He  conr 
^^;the  proceedings  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  In  the 
of  the  Commonwealth  he  had  the  boldness  to  expren, 
many  occasions,  and  once  even  in  Cromwell's  presence, 
and  reverence  for  the  ancient  institations  of  the  coxmtrf. 
While  the  royal  &mily  was  in  exile,  Baxter's  life  was  chiefy 
passed  at  Kidderminster  in  the  assiduous  discharge  of  paxo- 
chial  duties.  He  heartily  concurred  in  the  Restoration,  and 
was  sincerely  desirous  to  bring  about  an  union  befafeoi 
Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians.  For,  with  a  liberalilynn 
in  his  time,  he  considered  questions  of  ecclesiastical  pdliiyai 
of  small  account  when  compared  with  the  great  prinoiplei 
of  Christianity,  and  had  never,  even  when  prelacy  was  most 
odious  to  the  ruling  powers,  joined  in  the  outcry  against 
Bishops.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  contending  fiustkmi 
failed.  Baxter  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  proscribed  friend^ 
refused  the  mitre  of  Hereford,  quitted  the  parsonage  of  Sld- 
, .  derminster,  and  gave  himself  up  almost  wholly  to  study ; 
His  theological  writings,  though  too  moderate  to  be  pleasing  I 
to  the  bigots  of  any  party,  had  an  immense  reputation. 
Zealous  Churchmen  called  him  a  Soundhead;  and  manj 
Nonconformists  accused  him  of  Erastianism  and  Arminian- 
ism.  But  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  the  purity  of  his  life,  tlie 
vigour  of  his  fikculties,  and  the  extent  of  his  attainments  were 
acknowledged  by  the  best  and  wisest  men  of  every  per- 
suasion. His  political  opinions,  in  spite  of  the  oppression 
which  he  and  his  brethren  had  suffered,  were  moderate.  He 
was  friendly  to  that  small  party  which  was  hated  by  both 
Whigs  and  Tories.  He  could  not,  he  said,  join  in  cursing 
the  Trimmers,  when  he  remembered  who  it  was  that  had 
blessed  the  peacemakers.* 

In  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  he  had  com- 
;  plained,  with  some  bitterness,  of  the  persecution  which  the 
Dissenters  suffered.  That  men  who,  for  not  using  the  Prayer 
Book,  had  been  driven  from  their  homes,  stripped  of  their 
property,  and  locked  up  in  dungeons,  should  dare  to  utter  a 
murmur,  was  then  thought  a  high  crime  against  the  State 

*  Baxter's  preface  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale*s  Jadgment  of  tlie  Nature  of  Traa 
Beligion,  1684. 
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the  Churcli.    Soger  Lestrange,  the  champion  of  the 

jgovenunent  and  the  oracle  of  the  clergy,  sonnded  the  note  of 

mr  in  the  Observutor.     An  information  was  filed.     Baxter 

legged  that  he  might  be  allowed  some  time  to  prepare  for  his 

^efi^ice.    It  was  on  the  day  on  which  Oates  was  pilloried 

in  Fkdace  Yard  that  the  illustrious  chief  of  the  Puritans, 

o^reesed  by  age  and  infirmities,  came  to  Westminster  Hall 

to  make  this  request.     Jefi&eys  burst  into  a  storm  of  rage.  ^ 

^Not  a  minute/'  he  cried,  *^  to  save  his  life.    I  can  deal  with 

saints  as  well  as  with  sinners.     There  stands  Oates  on  one 

side  of  the  pillory ;  and,  if  Baxter  stood  on  the  other,  the  two 

greatest  rogues  in  the  kingdom  would  stand  together." 

When  the  trial  came  on  at  Guildhall,  a  crowd  of  those 

who  lored  and  honoured  Baxter  filled  the  court.    At  his  side 

stood  Doctor  William  Bates,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 

Xonconfonnist  divines.     Two  Whig  barristers  of  great  note, 

Pollexfen  and  Wallop,  appeared  for  the  defendant.     PoUexfen 

liad  scarcely  begun  his  address  to  the  jury,  when  the  Chief 

Jnstioe  broke  forth :  "  Pollexfen,  I  know  you  well.     I  will 

set  a  mark  on  you.    You  are  the  patron  of  the  faction.     This 

is  BJi  old  rog^e,  a  schismatical  knave,  a  hypocritical  villain. 

He  hates  the  Liturgy.     He  would  have  nothing  but  long- 

-winded  cant  without  book :"  and  then  his  Lordship  turned 

Tip  his  eyes,  clasped  his  hands,  and  began  to  sing  through  his 

nose,  in  imitation  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  Baxter's  style  of 

praying  "  Lord,  we  are  thy  people,  thy  peculiar  people,  thy 

dear  people.**     Pollexfen  gently  reminded  the  court  that  his 

late  Majesty  had  thought  Baxter  deserving  of  a  bishopric. 

**And  what  ailed  the  old  blockhead  then,'*   cried  Jefl&eys, 

"that  he  did  not  take  it?"     His  fury  now  rose  almost  to 

madness.     He  called  Baxter  a  dog,  and  swore  that  it  would 

be  no  more  than  justice  to  whip  such  a  villain  through  the 

whole  City. 

Wallop  interposed,  but  fared  no  better  than  his  leader. 
•*You  are  in  all  these  dirty  causes,  Mr.  Wallop,**  said  the 
Judge.  "  Gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  assist  such  fi^^Hious  knaves."  The  advocate  made  another 
attempt  to  obtain  a  hearing,  but  to  no  purpose.  "  K  you  do 
not  know  your  duty,'*  said  Jeffieys,  "  I  will  teach  it  you.** 

Wallop  sate  down ;  and  Baxter  himself  attempted  to  put 
in  a  word.  But  the  Chief  Justice  drowned  all  expostulation 
in  a  torrent  of  ribaldry  and  invective,  mingled  with  scraps  of 
Hadibras.     "My  Lord,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  have  been 
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CHAP,  mnch  blamed  by  Dissenters  for  speaJdng  respectfiillj 
.  ^^-  .  Bishops.'*  "  Baj:ter  for  Bishops!"  cried  the  Judge,  "ihatfi^ 
merry  conceit  indeed.  I  know  what  you  mean  by  Bii 
rascals  like  yourself,  Kidderminster  Bishops,  &ctiou8  i 
ling  Presbyterians !"  Again  Baxter  essayed  to  speak, 
again  Jefi&eys  bellowed^  ^^  lUchard,  Bichard,  dost  thou  i 
we  will  let  thee  poison  the  court  P  Bichard,  thou  art  an  < 
knave.  Thou  hast  written  books  enough  to  load  a  cart,  and 
every  book  as  full  of  sedition  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  By 
the  grace  of  Grod,  111  look  after  thee.  I  see  a  great  many  of 
your  brotherhood  waiting  to  know  what  will  befitll  thttr 
mighty  Don.  And  there,"  he  continued,  fixing  his  savage 
eye  on  Bates,  ^^  there  is  a  Doctor  of  the  party  at  your  elbow. 
But,  by  the  grace  of  God  Almighty,  I  will  crush  you  alL" 

Baxter  held  his  peace.  But  one  of  the  junior  counsel  (ot 
the  defence  made  a  last  effort,  and  undertook  to  show  that 
the  words  of  which  complaint  was  made  would  not  bear  the 
construction  put  on  them  by  the  information.  With  this 
view  he  began  to  read  the  context.  In  a  moment  he  wai 
roared  down.  "  You  sha'n't  turn  the  court  into  a  conventide." 
The  noise  of  weeping  was  heard  from  some  of  those  who  but- 
rounded  Baxter.     **  Snivelling  calves !"  said  the  Judge. 

Witnesses  to  character  were  in  attendance,  and  among 
them  were  several  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church.  Birt 
the  Chief  Justice  would  hear  nothing.  "  Does  your  Lordship 
think,"  said  Baxter,  "  that  any  jury  will  convict  a  man  on 
such  a  trial  as  this  ?"  "  I  warrant  you,  Mr.  Baxter,'*  said 
Jeffreys :  "  don't  trouble  yourself  about  that.*'  Jef&eys  was 
^ht.  The  Sheriffs  were  the  tools  of  the  government.  The 
jurymen,  selected  by  the  Sheriffs  from  among  the  fiercesi 
zealots  of  the  Tory  party,  conferred  for  a  moment,  and  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  Guilty.  "  M!y  Lord,"  said  Baxter,  ba  he 
left  the  court,  ^^  there  was  once  a  Chief  Justice  who  would 
have  treated  me  very  differently.**  He  alluded  to  his  learned 
and  virtuous  fiiend  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  "There  is  not  an 
honest  man  in  England,"  answered  Je&eys,  ^^  but  looks  (m 
thee  as  a  knave.*** 

The  sentence  was,  for  those  times,  a  lenient  one.  Whal 
passed  in  conference  among  the  judges  cannot  be  certainly 
known.     It  was  believed  among  the  Nonconformists,  and  is 

*  See  the  Obseryator  of  February  25.  Life  of  Baxter,  chap,  zit.,  and  the  rer? 

1685,  the  information  in  the  Collection  curious  extracts  from  the  Baxter  MS^ 

of  State  Trials,  the   account  of  what  in  the  Life,  by  Orme,  published  in  1830. 
passed    in    court   given    by    Calamy, 
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higlily  probable,  Uiat  tibe  Qiief  Justioe  mis  OTerroIed  br  bis 
QiTee  brethren.  He  pn^oeedy  it  is  amid,  tbmt  Baxter  shoald 
be  whipped  through  Londoii  at  thecart^s  taiL  The  majoritr 
UiOiight  that  an  eminent  divine,  who,  a  qnaiter  of  a  centiiry 
before,  had  been  o&ied  a  mitie,  and  who  was  now  in  his 
BeTentiethyear,  would  be  snfficientlj  punished  fio*  a  few  sharp  . 
words  by  fine  and  imprisonment.* 

The  TnaTiTiAT  in  which  Baxter  was  treated  bj  a  judge,  who  M<^ng  of 
was  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and  a  finTomite  of  the  Sore-  i|)^J^of 
reign,  indicated,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  feeling  ScvciAwL 
with  which  the  government  at  this  time  regarded  the  Pro- 
testant Nonconformists.     Bat  abeadj  that  feeling  had  been 
indicated  by  still  stronger  and  more  terrible  signs.     The  Par- 
liament of  Scotland  had  met.    James  had  pnrposelj  hastened 
the  session  of  this  body,  and  had  postponed  the  session  of 
the  English  Houses,  in  the  hope  that  the  example  set  at 
Edinburgh  wonld  produce   a  good  effect  at  Westminster. 
For  the  legislature  of  his  northern  kingdom  was  as  obse- 
quious as  those  provincial  Estates  which  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth still  suffered  to  play  at  some  of  their  ancient  funotious 
in  Britanny  and  Burgundy.     None  but  an  Episcopalian  could 
sit  in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  or  could  even  vote  for  a  mem- 
ber, and  in  Scotland  an  Episcopalian  was  always  a  Tory  or  a 
timeserver.     From  an  assembly  thus  constituted  little  oppo- 
sition to  the  royal  wishes  was  to  be  apprehended ;  and  even  '^ 
the  assembly  thus  constituted  could  pass  no  law  which  had 
not  been  previously  approved  by  a  committee  of  courtiers. 

All  that  the  government  asked  was  readily  granted.  In  a 
financial  point  of  view,  indeed,  the  liberality  of  the  Scottish 
Estates  was  of  little  consequence.  They  gave,  however,  what 
their  scanty  means  permitted.  They  annexed  in  perpetuity 
to  the  crown  the  duties  which  had  been  granted  to  the  late 
King,  and  which  in  his  time  had  been  estimated  at  forty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year.  They  also  settled  on  James 
for  life  an  additional  annual  income  of  two  hundred  and  six- 
teen thousand  pounds  Scots,  equivalent  to  eighteen  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  The  whole  sum  which  they  were  able  to 
bestow  was  about  sixty  thousand  a  year,  little  more  than 
what  was  poured  into  the  English  Exchequer  every  fort- 
night.t 

Having  little  money  to  give,  the  Estates  supplied  the 

•  Baxter  MS.  cited  by  Orme.  Jac  VU.  April  28.  1686,  and  May  U, 

t  Act.  ParL  Car.  IL  Jfaich  29. 1661 ;     1686. 
VOL.  !•  0  0 
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CHAP,     defect  by  loyal  professions  and  barbarous  statutes. 


IV. 


King,  in  a  letter  which  was  read  to  them  at  the  opening 
their  session,  called  on  them  in  yehement  language  to  pii 
^de  new  penal  laws  against  the  refractoiy  Presbyterian^ 
•    expressed  his  regret  that  business  made  it  impossible  foft  Ui 
to  propose  such  laws  in  person  from  the  throne.     His  o(M 
mands  were  obeyed.    A  statute  frumed  by  his  ministera  ww 
^promptly  passed,  a  statute  which  stands  forth,  even  amow^ 
'Mihe  statutes  of  that  unhappy  country  at  that  unhappy  period^: 
preeminent  in  atrocity.     It  was  enacted,  in  few  but  emphaHfb 
words,  that  whoever  should  preach  in  a  conventicle  under  a 
roof,  or  should  attend,  either  as  preacher  or  as  hearer,  a  oon* 
ventide  in  the  open  air,  should  be  punished  with  death  and 
confiscation  of  -property.* 
Feeling  of       This  law,  passed  at  the  King's  instance  by  an  assembty 
toiwlidi      devoted  to  his  will,  deserves  especial  notice.     For  he  has 
ihe  Puri-     been  frequently  represented  by  ignorant  writers  as  a  prince 
^*^*-  rash,  indeed,  and  injudicious  in  his  choice  of  means,  but  in* 

tent  on  one  of  the  noblest  ends  which  a  ruler  can  pursue, , 
the  establishment  of  entire  religious  liberty.  Nor  can  it  be  j 
denied  that  some  portions  of  his  life,  when  detached  from  j 
the  rest  and  superficially  considered,  seem  to  warrant  this  | 
favourable  view  of  his  character. 

While  a  subject  he  had  been,  during  many  years,  a  perse- 
cuted man ;  and  persecution  had  produced  its  usual  effect  on 
him.  His  mind,  dull  and  narrow  as  it  was,  had  profited 
under  that  sharp  discipline.  While  he  was  excluded  from 
the  Court,  from  the  Admiralty,  and  from  the  Council,  and 
was  in  danger  of  being  also  excluded  from  the  throne,  only 
because  he  could  not  help  believing  in  transubstantiation  and 
in  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  he  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  doctrines  of  toleration  that  he  left  Milton  and 
Locke  behind.  What,  he  often  said,  could  be  more  Unjust, 
than  to  visit  speculations  with  penalties  which  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  acts  P  What  more  impolitic  than  to  reject  the 
services  of  good  soldiers,  seamen,  lawyers,  diplomatists, 
financiers,  because  they  hold  unsound  opinions  about  the 
nimiber  of  the  sacraments  or  the  pluripresence  of  saints? 
He  learned  by  rote  those  commonplaces  which  all  sects  re- 
peat so  fluently  when  they  are  enduring  oppression,  and 
forget  so  easily  when  tliey  are  able  to  retaliate  it.     Indeed 

♦  Act.  Pari.  Jac.  VII.  May  8.  1686;    evidently  wished  to  see  the  precedent 
Obsenratori  Ju'ie  20.  1686.     I^eat range     foUowinl  in  EogUuid. 
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hn  rehearsed  his  lesson  so  well,  that  those  who  chanced  to  CHAf  .S 
hear  him  on  this  snbject  gave  him  credit  for  much  more  .  ^y*  ^ 
sense  and  much  readier  elocution  than  he  really  possessed. 
Bi;i  professions  imposed  on  some  charitable  persons,  and 
periiaps  imposed  on  himsel£  But  his  zeal  for  the  rights  of 
^aonscience  ended  with  the  predominance  of  the  Whig  party. 
When  fortune  changed,  when  he  was  no  longer  afraid  that 
others  would  persecute  him,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
pmeeute  others,  his  real  propensities  began  to  show  them-^  '  f^^ 
sdfQS.  He  hated  the  Puritan  sects  with  a  manifold  hatred^  .j 
theological  and  political,  hereditary  and  personal  He  re* 
gardedthemas  the  foes  of  Heaven,  as  the  foes  of  all  legitimate 
authority  in  Church  and  State,  as  his  greatgrandmother's 
foes  and  his  grandfiither's,  his  other's  and  his  mother's,  his 
laxither's  and  his  own.  He,  who  had  complained  so  loudly 
of  the  laws  against  Pftpists,  now  declared  himself  unable  to 
conoeiye  how  men  could  have  the  impudence  to  propose  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  againt  Puritans.'^  He,  whose  favourite 
bheme  had  been  the  injustice  of  requiring  civil  functionaries 
30  take  religious  tests,  established  in  Scotland,  when  he 
!:e8ided  there  as  Viceroy,  the  most  rigorous  religious  test 
that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  empire.f  He,  who  had 
expressed  just  indignation  when  the  priests  of  his  own  faith 
were  hanged  and  quartered,  amused  himself  with  hearing 
CSovenanters  shriek  and  seeing  them  writhe  while  their  knees 
were  beaten  fiat  in  the  boots4  In  this  mood  he  became 
King;  and  he  immediately  demanded  and  obtained  from 
the  obsequious  Estates  of  Scotland,  as  the  surest  pledge  of 
their  loyalty,  the  most  sanguinary  law  that  has  ever  in  our 
island  been  enacted  against  Protestant  Nonconformists. 

With  this  law  the  whole  spirit  of  his  administration  was  Cruel 
in  perfect  harmony.     The  fiery  persecution,  which  had  raged  ^^^®°^ 
when  he  ruled  Scotland  as  vicegerent,  waxed  hotter  than  Scotch  Co- 
ever  from  the  day  on  which  he  became  sovereign.     Those  ▼o^anters. 
shires  in  which  the  Covenanters  were  most  numerous  were 
given  up  to  the  license  of  the  army.     With  the  army  was  / 

*  Hi*  own  worda  reported  by  himself,  been  met  by  a  direct  contradiction.  But 
life  of  James  the  Second,  L  656.  Orig.  the  fact  is  exactly  as  I  have  stated  it. 
Mem.  There  is  in  the  Acta  of  the  Scottish 
t  Act.  ParL  Car.  II.  AQg:a8t  31. 1681.  Priyy  Conncil  a  hiatus  extending  from 
X  Burnet,  i  583. ;  Wodrow,  III.  t.  2.  Auffost  1678  to  August  1682.  The 
Unfortonately  the  Acta  of  the  Scottish  Duke  of  York  began  to  reside  in  Scot- 
Privy  Coundi  during  ahnoet  the  whole  land  in  December  1679.  He  left  Scot- 
administration  of  the  Duke  of  York  are  land,  never  to  return,  in  May  1682. 
wanting.     (1848.)    This  assertion   has  (1857.) 

cc2 
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CHAP,  mingled  a  militia,  composed  of  the  most  violent  and 
_^  ^y*  ^  gate  of  those  who  called  themfielYes  EpiscopaliaDS. 
eminent  among  the  bands  which  oppressed  and  waste 
nnhappy  districts  were  the  dragoons  commanded  h 
•  Graham  of  Clayerhoose.  The  story  ran  that  these 
men  nsed  in  their  revels  to  play  at  the  torments  of  h 
to  call  each  other  by  the  names  of  devils  and  damned 
The  chief  of  this  Tophet,  a  soldier  of  distinguished  < 
and  professional  skill,  but  rapacious  and  pro&ne,  of 
temper  and  of  obdurate  heart,  has  left  a  name  which 
ever  the  Scottish  race  is  settled  on  the  &ce  of  the  g 
mentioned  with  a  peculiar  energy  of  hatred.  To  reca 
all  the  crimes,  by  which  this  man,  and  men  like  him, 
the  peasantry  of  the  Western  Lowlands  into  madnes 
be  an  endless  task.  A  few  instances  must  suffice; 
those  instances  shall  be  taken  from  the  history  of : 
fortnight,  that  very  fortnight  in  which  the  Scottish 
ment,  at  the  urgent  request  of  James,  enacted  a  ne 
unprecedented  severity  against  Dissenters. 

John  Brown,  a  xx>or  carrier  of  Lanarkshire,  was 
singular  piety,  commonly  called  the  Christian  carrier 
years  later,  when  Scotland  enjoyed  rest,  prosperity, 
ligious  freedom,  old  men  who  remembered  the  evil 
scribed  him  as  one  versed  in  divine  things,  blameles 
and  so  peaceable  that  the  tyrants  could  find  no  o 
him  except  that  he  absented  himself  from  the  public 
of  the  Episcopalians.  On  the  first  of  May  he  wai 
turf,  when  he  was  seized  by  Claverhouse's  dragoons 
examined,  convicted  of  nonconformity,  and  sentx 
death.  It  is  said  that,  even  among  the  soldiers,  it 
easy  to  find  an  executioner.  For  the  wife  of  the  p 
was  present :  she  led  one  little  child  by  the  hand 
easy  to  see  that  she  was  about  to  giv«  birth  to  anotl 
even  those  wild  and  hardhearted  men,  who  nickna] 
another  Beelzebub  and  ApoUyon,  shrank  from  tl 
wickedness  of  butchering  her  husband  before  her  fa< 
prisoner,  meanwhile,  raised  above  himself  by  the  n 
spect  of  eternity,  prayed  loud  and  fervently  as  one  : 
till  Claverhouse,  in  a  fury,  shot  him  dead.  It  was 
by  credible  witnesses  that  the  widow  cried  out  in  he 
"  Well,  sir,  well ;  the  day  of  reckoning  will  come ; "  i 
the  murderer  replied,  "  To  man  I  can  answer  for  wha 

»  Wodpow  m.  ix.  6. 
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3 ;  and  as  for  Grod,  I  will  take  liim  into  mine  own  band."  CHAP. 
it  was  mmoured  that  even  on  his  seared  oonscienoe  and  _  ,  ^ 
tnaatine  heart  the  dying  ejaculations  of  his  victim  made 
mpression  which  was  never  efbced.* 
to  the  fifth  of  May  two  artisans,  Peter  Gillies  and  John 
oe,  were  tried  in  Ayrshire  by  a  military  tribunal  consist- 
of  fifteen  soldiers.  The  in^ctment  is  still  extant.  The 
loners  were  charged,  not  with  any  act  of  rebellion,  but 
li  holding  the  same  pernicious  doctrines  which  had  im- 
ed  others  to  rebel,  and  with  wanting  only  opportunity  to 
upon  those  doctrines.  The  proceeding  was  summary. 
i  few  hours  the  two  culprits  were  convicted,  hanged,  and 
g  together  into  a  hole  under  the  gallows.t 
he  eleventh  of  May  was  made  remarkable  by  more  than 
great  crime.  Some  rigid  Calvinists  had  firom  the  doc- 
B  of  reprobation  drawn  the  consequence  that  to  pray  for 
person  who  had  been  predestined  to  perdition  was  an  act 
dutiny  figainst  the  eternal  decrees  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Be  poor  labouring  men,  deeply  imbued  with  this  unamiable 
oi^,  were  stopped  by  an  ofiicer  in  the  neighbourhood 
Glasgow.  They  were  asked  whether  they  would  pray  for 
g  James  the  Seventh.  They  refused  to  do  so  except 
er  the  condition  that  he  was  one  of  the  elect.  A  file  of 
keteers  was  drawn  out.  The  prisoners  knelt  down :  they 
B  blindfolded ;  and  within  an  hour  after  they  had  been 
(sted,  their  blood  was  lapped  up  by  the  dogs.{ 

Wodrow,  m.  iz.  6.    The  editor  of  any  inmii«  <m  the  gzoiud  that  he  waa 

[>xford  edition  of  Bnmet  attempts  not  one  a(  the  elect. 

Lcoae  this  act  bj  alleging  that  Cfla-  I  can  only  refer   to    the  narrative 

jose  was  then  employed  to  intercept  which  Wodrow  has  inserted  in  his  His- 

anunnnication  between  Aigyle  and  toiy,  and  which  he  jnstly  calls  plain 

month,  and  by  supposing  that  John  and  natural.     That  narratiTe  is  signed 

ni  may  have  been  detected  in  con-  by  two  eyewitnesses,  and  Wodrow,  be- 

og  intelligence  between  the  rebel  fore  he  published  it^  submitted  it  to  a 

jB.     Unfortunately   for  this  hypo-  third    eyewitness,  who    pronounced   it 

Is  John  Brown  was  shot  on  the  ibrst  strictly  accurate.     From  that  narrative 

fay,  when  both  Argyle  and  Mon-  I  will  extract  the  only  words  which 

th  were  in  Holland,  and  when  there  bear  on  the  point  in  question :  **  When 

no  insurrection  in  any  part  of  our  all  the  three  were  taken,  the  officers 

id.  consulted  among  themselves,  and,  with- 

Wodrow,  III.  iz.  6.  drawing  to  the  west  side  of  the  town. 

Ibid.    It  has  been  confidently  as-  questioned  the  prisoners,  particularly  if 

ad,  by  persons  who  have  not  taken  they  would  pray  for  King  James  YII. 

trouble  to  look  at  the  authority  to  They  answered,  they  would  pray  for  all 

*h    I    have  referred,    that  I  have  within   the  election  of  grace.     Balfour 

isly  calumniated  these  unfortunate  said,  Do  you  question  the  King's  elec- 

;  that  I  do  not  undersfand  the  Cal-  tion  ?    They  answered,  sometimes  they 

stic  theology ;   and  that  it  is  im-  questioned  their  own.    Upon  which  he 

lible  that  memlx'rs  of  the  Church  of  swore  dreadfully,  and  said  they  should 

land  can  have  refused  to  pray  for  die  presently,  because  they  would  not 
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CHAP.  While  this  was  done  in  Clydesdale,  an  aet  not  less  horrQ 
.  ^'  .  was  perpetrated  in  Eskdale.  One  of  the  proscribed  Coi 
nanters,  overcome  by  sickness,  had  fonnd  shelter  in  the  hon 
of  a  respectable  widow,  and  had  died  there.  The  corpse  n 
discovered  by  the  Laird  of  Westerhall,  a  petty  tyrant  w 
had,  in  the  days  of  the  Covenant,  professed  inordinate  n 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  had,  since  the  Bestorati< 
purchased  the  fiivour  of  the  government  by  apostasy,  a 
who  felt  towards  the  party  which  he  had  deserted  the  i 
placable  hatred  of  an  apostate.  This  man  puUed  down  t 
house  of  the  poor  woman,  carried  away  her  furniture,  ai 
leaving  her  and  her  younger  children  to  wander  in  the  fiel 
dragged  her  son  Andrew,  who  waa  stiU  a  lad,  before  Clav* 
house,  who  happened  to  be  marching  through  that  part 
the  country.  Claverhouse  was  just  then  strangely  lenie 
Some  thought  that  he  had  not  been  quite  himself  since  1 
death  of  the  Christian  carrier,  ten  days  before.  But  West 
hall  was  eager  to  signalise  his  loyalty,  and  extorted  a  sull 
consent.  The  guns  were  loaded,  and  the  youth  was  told 
puU  his  bonnet  over  his  face.  He  revised,  and  stood  confroi 
ing  his  murderers  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand.  ^^  I  can  lo 
you  in  the  face,"  he  said  ;  ^^  I  have  done  nothing  of  whicl 
need  be  ashamed.  But  how  wiU  you  look  in  that  day  wh 
you  shaU  be  judged  by  what  is  written  in  this  book  ?  "  ] 
fell  dead,  and  was  buried  in  the  moor.* 

On  the  same  day  two  women,  Margaret  Maclachlan  a 
Margaret  Wilson,  the  former  an  aged  widow,  the  latter 
maiden  of  eighteen,  suiiered  death  for  their  religion  in  Wi 
tonshire.  They  were  offered  their  lives  if  they  would  conse 
to  adjure  the  cause  of  the  insurgent  Covenanters,  and 
attend  the  Episcopal  worship.  They  refused ;  and  they  we 
sentenced  to  be  drowned.  They  were  carried  to  a  spot  whi 
the  Solway  overflows  twice  a  day,  and  were  fastened  to  stai 
fixed  in  the  sand,  between  high  and  low  vrater  mark.  T 
elder  sufferer  was  placed  near  to  the  advancing  flood,  in  t 
hope  that  her  last  agonies  might  terrify  the  younger  ii 
submission.  The  sight  was  dreadful.  But  the  courage 
the  survivor  was  sustained  by  an  enthusiasm  as  lofty  as  a 
that  is  recorded  in  martyrology.     She   saw  the   sea   dr 

pray  for    Christ's  vicegerent,    and    so  convinced   that  any  writer  now  li^ 

without   one   word    more,    commanded  understands  the  feelings  and  opini 

Thomas  Cook  to  go  to  his  prayers,  for  of  the  Covenanters  better  than  Wod 

he  should  die.  did.     (1857.) 

In  this  narrative  W(Klruw  saw  nothing  *  Wodrow,    IIL    ix.    6.      Cloud 

improbable;  and  I  shall  not  e«Lh\V^  \)<i  \^\VTitwafiia. 
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^nearer  and  nearer,  but  gave  no  sign  of  alarm.  She  prayed  CHAP 
.and  sang  yerses  of  psalms  till  the  waves  choked  her  voice.  .  ^^' 
After  she  had  tasted  the  bitterness  of  death,  she  was,  by  a 
cruel  mercy  unbound  and  restored  to  life*  When  she  came 
to  herself,  pitying  firiends  and  neighbours  implored  her  to 
yield.  "Dear  Margaret,  only  say,  Gtod  save  the  King!" 
The  poor  girl,  true  to  her  stem  theology,  gasped  out,  "  May 
God  save  him,  if  it  be  Gk>d's  will ! ''  Her  friends  crowded 
roimd  the  presiding  o£6[oer.  "  She  has  said  it ;  indeed,  sir, 
she  has  said  it."  "  Will  she  take  the  abjuration  9  "  he  de- 
manded. "Never!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  am  Christ's:  let 
me  go !  "    And  the  waters  closed  over  her  for  the  last  time."^ 

Thus  was  Scotland  governed  by  that  prince  whom  ignorant  "N 
men  have  represented  as  a  friend  of  religious  liberty,  whose  \ 
misfortune  it  was  to  be  too  wise  and  too  good  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Nay,  even  those  laws  which  authorised  him 
to  govern  thus  were  in  his  judgment  reprehensibly  lenient. 
While  his  officers  were  committing  the  murders  which  have 
just  been  related,  he  was  urging  the  Scottish  Parliament  to 
pass  a  new  Act  compared  with  which  all  former  Acts  might 
<be  called  merciftd. 

In  England  his  authority,  though  great,  was  circumscribed  \ 
.by  ancient  and  noble  laws  which  even  the  Tories  would  not 
:  patiently  have  seen  him  infringe.  Here  he  could  not  hurry 
Dissenters  before  military  tribunals,  or  enjoy  at  Coimcil  the 
luxury  of  seeing  them  swoon  in  the  boots.  Here  he  could 
not  drown  young  girls  for  reftising  to  take  the  abjuration,  or 
shoot  poor  countrymen  for  doubting  whether  he  was  one  of 
the  elect.  Yet  even  in  England  he  continued  to  persecute 
the  Puritans  as  &r  as  his  power  extended,  till  events  which 
will  hereafter  be  related  induced  him  to  form  the  design  of 
uniting  Pmritans  and  Papists  in  a  coalition  for  the  humilia- 
tion and  spoliation  of  the  established  Church. 

One  sect  of  Protestant  Dissenters  indeed  he,  even  at  thisi  Feeling 
early  period  of  his  reign,  regarded  with  some  tenderness,  the'  ^J'^^JS^ 
Society  of  Friends.     His  partiality  for  that  singular  fraternity  the  Qua 
cannot  be  attributed  to  religious  sympathy ;  for,  of  all  who  '^«™- 
acknowledge  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus,  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  the  Quaker  differ  most  widely.  ^  It  may  seem  paradox- 
ical to  say  that   this  very  circumstance   constituted  a  tie 

*  Wodrow,  III.  ix.  6.    The  epitaph  "^^T^tcS^^f^'^^^SS^SU 
of  Margaret  Wilson,  in  the  churchyard  But  her  not  owning  Prelacy, 

Ttf  Wiirton,  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  And  not  abjuring  Presbytery. 

.     »u^ /-ii^..^  -«><?  \»;»«^a^^«  .  Within  the  hca,  tied  to  a  utako, 

to  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses .  g^e  suffered  fo^  Christ  Jebua'  sake." 


/ 
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CHAP,  between  the  Boman  Catholic  and  the  Quaker ;  yet  sach 
. — ^ — '  really  the  case.  For  they  deviated  in  opposite  directioiit 
&r  from  what  the  great  body  of  the  nation  regarded  as 
that  even  liberal  men  generally  considered  them  both  as  1^ 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  largest  toleration*  Thus  ihe'twS 
extreme  sects,  precisely  because  they  were  extreme  sect% 
had  a  common  interest  distinct  from  the  interest  of  tin 
/intermediate  sects.  The  Quakers  were  also  guiltless  of  all 
offence  against  James  and  his  House.  They  had  not  beea 
in  existence  as  a  community  till  the  war  between  his  fiither 
and  the  Long  Parliament  was  drawing  towards  a  dose.  Thej 
had  been  crueUy  persecuted  by  some  of  the  revolutionaiy 
governments.  They  had,  since  the  Restoration,  in  spite  dt 
much  ill  usage,  submitted  themselves  meekly  to  the  royal  an- 
thority.  For  they  had,  though  reasoning  on  premises  which 
the  Anglican  divines  regarded  as  heterodox,  arrived,  like  the 
Anglican  divines,  at  the  conclusion,  that  no  excess  of  tynumy 
on  the  part  of  a  prince  can  justify  active  resistance  on  the 
part  of  a  subject.  No  libel  on  the  government  had  ever  been 
traced  to  a  Quaker."^  In  no  conspiracy  against  the  govem« 
ment  had  a  Quaker  been  implicated.  The  society  had  not 
joined  in  the  clamour  for  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  had  so- 
lemnly condemned  the  Bye  House  plot  as  a  hellish  design 
and  a  work  of  the  devil,  t  Indeed,  the  friends  then  took  veiy 
little  part  in  civil  contentions ;  for  they  were  not,  as  now, 
congregated  in  large  towns,  but  were  generally  engaged  in 
agriculture,  a  pursuit  from  which  they  have  been  gradually 
driven  by  the  vexations  consequent  on  their  strange  scruple 
about  paying  tithe.  They  were,  therefore,  fer  removed  from 
the  scene  of  political  strife.  They  also,  even  in  domestic  pri- 
vacy, avoided  on  principle  all  political  conversation.  For 
such  conversation  was,  in  their  opinion,  unfavourable  to  their 
spirituality  of  mind,  and  tended  to  disturb  the  austere  com- 
ix)sure  of  their  deportment.  The  yearly  meetings  of  that  age 
repeatedly  admonished  the  brethren  not  to  hold  discourse 
touching  affairs  of  state.  {  Even  within  the  memory  of  per- 
sons now  living  those  grave  elders  who  retained  the  habits  of 
an  earlier  generation  systematically  discouraged  such  worldly 
talk.§  It  was  natural  that  James  should  make  a  wide  dis- 
tinction between  these  harmless  people  and  those  fierce  and 

»  f^p  the  letter  to  King  Charles  II.         {  Mim^t<^8  of  Yearly  Meetings,  1689, 

prefixeil  to  Barclay's  Apolojjy.  1690. 

t  SeweFs   History  of  the   Quakers.         §  Clarkson  on  Quakerism;   Peculiar 

hook  X.  Cuatoma,  chapter  ▼. 
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kleas  sects  which  considered  resistance  to  tyranny  as  a     CHAP. 
ristian  duty,  which  had,  in  Grermany,  France,  and  Holland,        ^'    - 
de  war  on  legitimate  princes,  and  wliich  had,  during  four 
leratioiis,  borne  peculiar  enmity  to  the  House  of  Stuart. 
Lt  happened,  moreover,  that  it  was  possible  to  grant  large 
ief  to  the  Boman  Catholic  and  to  the  Quaker  without  / 
iigatiiig  the  sufferings  of  the  Puritan  sects.    A  law  was  in  ' 
•ce  which  imposed  severe  penalties  on  eveiy  person  who 
iisod  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  when  required  to  do  so. 
lis  law  did  not  affect  Presbyterians,  Independents,  or  Bap- 
its  ;  for  they  were  all  ready  to  call  (Jod  to  witness  that  they 
DOtinced  all  spiritual  connection  with  foreign  prelates  and 
»teiitates.     But  the  Boman  Catholic  would  not  swear  that 
e  Pope  had  no  jurisdiction  in  England,  and  the  Quaker 
DtiM  not  swear  to  anything.    On  the  other  hand,  neither 
le  Boman  Catholic  nor  the  Quaker  was  touched  by  the  Five 
ile  Act,  which,  of  all  the  laws  in  the  Statute  Book,  was 
^rhaps  the  most  annoying  to  the  Puritan  Nonconformists.'^ 
The  Quakers  had  a  powerfdl  and  zealous  advocate  at  court,  wuiiam 
hough,  as  a  class,  they  mixed  little  with  the  world,  and  Pe°n. 
lunned  politics  as  a  pursuit  dangerous  to  their  spiritual  in- 
crests,  one  of  them,  widely  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
ation  and  fortune,  lived  in  the  highest  circles,  and  had  con- 
[ant  access  to  the  royal  ear.  This  was  the  celebrated  William 
^enn.     His  &ther  had  held  great  naval  commands,  had  been 
Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty,  had  sate  in  Parliament,  had 
3ceived  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  had  been  encouraged 
J  expect  a  peerage.    The  son  had  been  liberally  educated, 
nd  hiad  been  designed  for  the  profession  of  arms,  but  had, 
'hile  still  young,  injured  his  prospects  and  disgusted  his 
-lends  by  j(^ing  what  was  then  generally  considered  as  a 
ang  of  craasjr  Eerfetics.     He  had  been  sent  sometimes  to  the 
bwer,  and  sometimes  to  Newgate.     He  had  been  tried  at  the 
^Id  Bailey  for  preaching  in  defiance  of  the  law.   After  a  time, 
owever,  he  had  been  reconciled  to  his  fiamily,  and  had  suc- 
eeded  in  obtaining  such  powerful  protection  that,  while  all 
lie  gaols  of  Englajad  were  filled  with  his  brethren,  he  was 

*  After  this  passage  was  written,  I  Popish  Becusants."    The  manuscript  is 

tnnd,  in  the  British  Museum,  a  mann-  marked  as  having  belonged  to  James, 

tript  (Harl.  MS.  7506.)  entitled,  "An  and  appears  to  have  been  given  by  hia 

ccoont  of  the  Seizures,  Sequestrations,  confidential  servant,  Colonel  Graham,  to 

reat  Spoil  and  Havock  mane  upon  the  Lord   Oxford.     This  circumstance  ap- 

states  of  the  several  Protestant  Dis-  pears  to  me  to  confirm  the  view  which  I 

mters  called  Quakers,  upon  Prosecution  have  taken  of  the  King's  conduct  towards 

f  Old  Statutes  made  against  Papist  and  the  Quakers. 
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CHAP,     permitted,  during  many  years,  to  profess  Ids  opinions  withool 
.    ^y*    .  molestation.     Towards  the  close  of  the  late  reign  he  had  ob- 

/  tained,  in  satisfaction  of  an  old  debt  due  to  him  £rom  the 

f  crown,  the  grant  of  an  immense  region  in  North  Amerioa 
In  this  tract,  then  peopled  only  by  Indian  hunters,  he  had  in- 

y  yited  his  persecuted  friends  to  settle*  His  colony  was  stiUin 
its  infancy  when  James  mounted  the  throne. 

Between  James  and  Penn  there  had  long  been  a  fcTnilioj  ac- 
quaintance.    The  Quaker  now  became  a  courtier,  and  ahnoet 

^a  favourite.  He  was  every  day  sximmoned  fix>ni  the  gallery 
into  the  closet,  and  sometimes  had  long  audiences  while  peers 
were  kept  waiting  in  the  antechambers.  It  was  noised 
abroad  that  he  had  more  real  power  to  help  and  hurt  than 
many  nobles  who  filled  high  offices.  He  was  soon  surrounded 
by  flatterers  and  suppliants.  His  house  at  Kensington  was 
sometimes  thronged,  at  his  hour  of  rising,  by  more  than  two 
hundred  suitors.*  He  paid  dear,  however,  for  this  seeming 
prosperity.  Even  his  own  sect  looked  coldly  on  him,  and  re- 
quited his  services  with  obloquy.  He  was  loudly  accused  of 
being  a  Papist,  nay,  a  Jesuit.  Some  affirmed  that  he  had 
been  educated  at  St.  Omers,  and  others  that  he  had  been  or- 
daiiuBd  at  Rome.  These  calumnies,  indeed,  could  find  credit 
only  with  the  uiidisceming  multitude;  but  witli  these  calum- 
nies were  mingled  accusations  much  better  founded. 

To  speak  the  whole  truth  concerning  Penn  is  a  task  which 
requires  some  courage ;  for  he  is  rather  a  mythical  than  a 
historical  person.  Bival  nations  and  hostile  sects  have  agreed 
in  canonising  him.  England  is  proud  of  his  name.  A  great 
commonwealth  beyond  the  Atlantic  regards  him  with  a  reve- 
rence similar  to  that  which  the  Athenians  felt  for  Theseus, 
and  the  Romans  for  Quirinus.  Tlie  respectable  society  of 
which  he  was  a  member  honours  him  as  an  apostle.  By  pious 
men  of  other  persuasions  he  is  generally  regarded  as  a  bright 
pattern  of  Christian  virtue.  Meanwhile  admirers  of  a  very 
different  sort  have  sounded  his  praises.  The  French  philoso- 
phers of  the  eighteenth  century  pardoned  what  they  regarded 
as  his  superstitious  fancies  in  consideration   of  his  contempt 

*  Penn'g  Tisita  to  Whitehall,  and  nobili am  ordinem,  qui  hoc  interim  ipatio 
loTees  at  Kensington,  are  described  with  in  procoetone,  in  proximo,  regem  con- 
great  vivacity,  tliough  in  very  bad  Latin,  ventum  praesto  erant."  Of  the  crowd  of 
by  Gerard  Croese.  •'  Sumebat,"  he  says,  suitors  at  Penn*8  house,  Croese  says, 
*'  rex  stepe  seoretum,  non  horarinm,  vero  "  Visi  quaodoque  de  hoc  genere  bominum 
hurarum  plurium,  in  quo  de  variis  rel>us  non  minus  bis  centum." — liiitoria  Qua* 
cum  Penno  hcfIo  scrrnonem  r<)nf<»rcl)Rt,  keriaua,  lib.  ii.  1695. 
et  interim  differebat  uudii'e  praeci^morum 
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r  priests,  and  of  liis  oosm<^K)litan  benerolence,  impsrtisll j     CHAi». 
itended  to  all  races  and  to  all  creeds.     His  name  has  thus  -    ^'   . 
KK>ine,  thronghoiit  all  civiliaed  oomitries,  a  spMrnyme  far 
robity  and  philanthropy. 

INor  is  this  high  reputation  altogether  munerited.  Ifenn  ^ 
a8  willioat  donbt  a  man  of  eminent  Tirtnes.  He  had  a 
:TOJig  sense  of  religions  doty  and  a  ferrait  desire  to  promote  - 
xe  happiness  of  mankind.  On  one  or  two  points  of  high  im- 
ortance,  he  had  notions  more  correct  than  were,  in  his  day, 
onunon  even  apiong  men  of  enlarged  minds ;  and  as  the  pro- 
prietor and  legislator  of  a  proiinoe  which,  heing  almost  nnin- 
labited  when  it  came  into  his  possession,  afforded  a  dear 
leld  for  moral  experiments,  he  had  the  rare  good  fortone  of 
»eing  able  to  carry  his  theories  into  practice  without  any 
(ompromise,  and  yet  without  any  shock  to  existing  instita- 
ions.  He  will  always  be  mentioned  with  honour  as  a  founder 
>f  a  colony,  who  did  not,  in  his  dealings  with  a  savage  i>eopIe, 
tbuse  the  strength  derired  from  civilisation,  and  as  a  lawgiver 
^ho,  in  an  age  of  persecution,  made  religious  liberty  the  cor-t 
ler  stone  of  a  polity.  But  his  writings  and  his  life  fumishj 
ibundant  proofe  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  strong  sense.  He 
lad  no  skOl  in  reading  the  characters  of  others.  His  confi- 
lence  in  persons  less  vytuous  than  himself  led  him  into  great 
errors  and  misfortunes.  His  enthusiasm  for  one  great  prin- 
ciple sometimes  impelled  him  to  violate  other  great  principles 
vv^hich  he  ought  to  have  held  sacred.  Nor  was  his  rectitude 
dtogether  proof  against  the  temptations  to  which  it  was  ex- 
posed in  that  splendid  and  polite,  but  deeply  corrupted  society, 
w^ith  which  he  now  mingled.  The  whole  court  was  in  a  fer- 
nent  with  intrigues  of  gallantry  and  intrigues  of  ambition. 
Fhe  traffic  in  honours,  places,  and  pardons  was  incessant.  It 
was  natural  that  a  man  who  was  daily  seen  at  the  palace,  and 
^ho  was  known  to  have  free  access  to  majesty,  should  be  fre- 
quently importuned  to  use  his  influence  for  purposes  which  a 
rigid  morality  must  condemn.  The  integrity  of  Penn  had 
}tood  firm  against  obloquy  and  persecution.  But  now,  at- 
:acked  by  royal  smiles,  by  female  blandishments,  by  the  in- 
sinuating eloquence  and  delicate  flattery  of  veteran  diploma- 
tists and  courtiers,  his  resolution  began  to  give  way.  Titles 
ind  phrases  against  which  he  had  often  borne  his  testimony 
iropped  occasionally  from  his  lips  and  his  pen.  It  would  be 
veil  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  such  com- 
>liances  with  the  fashions  of  tho  world.    Unhappily  it  cannot 
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CHAP,     be  concealed  that  he  bore  a  chief  part  in  some  transaction^ ' 
.  ^y*    ^  condemned,  not  merely  by  the  rigid  code  of  the  society  toj 
/  which  he  belonged,  but  by  the  general  sense  of  all  hcoiestl 
men.     He  afterwards  solemnly  protested  that  his  hands  were 
pnre  from  illicit  gain,  and  that  he  had  nerer  received  aiijr 
gratuity  from  those  whom  he  had  obliged,  though  he  might 
easily,  while  his  influence  at  court  lasted,  hare  made  a  hmi* 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds.**^     To  this  assertion  fiill 
credit  is  due.    But  bribes  may  be  offered  to  yanity  as  well  m 
to  cupidity;   and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Penn  was  ; 
cajoled  into  bearing  a  part  in  some  unjustifiable  transactionfl  I 
of  which  others  enjoyed  the  profits.  I 

Peculiar  The  first  use  wldch  he  made  of  his  credit  was  highly  com-  . 

•howB  to  J  inendable.      He   strongly  represented  the  sufferings  of  luu 
Roman     ;  brethren  to  the  new  King,  who  saw  with  pleasure  that  it  was 
Catholics     pQggibie  to  grant  indulgence  to  these  quiet  sectaries  and  to 
Quakers,     the  Bomau  Catholics,   without  showing  similar  fii^TOur  to 
other  classes  which  were  then  under  persecution.    A  list  was  I 
framed  of  prisoners  against  whom  proceedings  had  been  in- 
stituted for  not  taking  the  oaths,  or  for  not  going  to  church,  i 
and  of  whose  loyalty  certificates  had  been  produced  to  the  go-  ] 
vemment.      These  persons  were  discharged,  and  orders  were 
given  that  no  similar  proceeding  should  be  instituted  till  the 
royal  pleasure  should  be  further  signified.     In  this  way  about 
fifteen  hundred  Quakers,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  Boman 
Catholics,  regained  their  liberfcy.f 

And  now  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  English  Parlia- 
ment was  to  meet.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  had  repaired  to  the  capital  were  so  numerous  that  there 
was  much  doubt  whether  their  chamber,  as  it  was  then  fitted 
up,  would  afford  sufficient  accommodation  for  them.  They 
employed  the  days  which  immediately  preceded  the  opening 
of  the  session  in  talking  over  public  affairs  with  each  other 
and  with  the  agents  of  the  government.  A  great  meeting  of 
the  loyal  party  was  held  at  the  Fountain  Tavern  in  the 
Strand ;  and  Eoger  Lestrange,  who  had  recently  been  knighted 

*  "  Twenty  thousand  into  my  pocket ;  bited  the  meaning  correctly.    I  hare  not 

and  a  hundred  thousand  into  my  pro-  been  able  to  findanyprtwt  that  any  per- 

yince/' — Penn's  Letter  to  Popple.  son,  not  a  Roman  Catnolic  or  a  Quaaer, 

t  These  orders,  signed  b^  Sunderland,  regained  his  freedom  under  these  orders. 

will  be  found  in  SeweFs  Histoir.     They  See  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  yoL 

bear  date  April  18.  1685.      They  are  ii.   chap.    ii. ;     Gerard   Croese,    lib.   ii. 

written  in  a  style  singularly  obscure  and  Croese  estimates  the  number  of  Qnakera 

intricate ;   but  I  thinx  that  I  haye  exhi-  liberated  at  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty. 
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f  ihe  King,  and  returned  to  Parliament  bj  the  city  of    CHA] 


rinchester,  took  a  leading  part  in  their  consultations.''^ 
It  soon  appeared  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Commons  had 
ews  which  did  not  altogether  agree  with  those  of  the 
onrt.  The  Tory  country  gentlemen  were,  with  scarcely  one 
cception,  desirous  to  maintain  the  Test  Act  and  the  Habeas 
orpus  Act;  and  some  among  them  talked  of  voting  the 
ivenue  only  for  a  term  of  years.  But  they  were  perfectly 
tady  to  enact  severe  laws  against  the  Wliigs,  and  would 
ladly  have  seen  all  the  supporters  of  the  Exclusion  Bill 
Ade  incapable  of  holding  office.  The  King,  on  the  other 
uid,  desired  to  obtain  from  the  Parliament  a  revenue  for  life, 
16  admission  of  Boman  Catholics  to  office,  and  the  repeal  of 
le  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  On  these  three  objects  his  heart 
as  set ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  accept  as  a  sub- 
itute  for  them  a  penal  law  against  Exclusionists.  Such  a 
bw,  indeed,  would  have  been  positively  unpleasing  to  him ;  for 
oe  class  of  Exclusionists  stood  high  in  his  favour,  that  class 
f  which  Sunderland  was  the  representative,  that  class  which 
ad  joined  the  Whigs  in  the  days  of  the  plot,  merely  because 
be  Whigs  were  predominant,  and  which  had  changed  with 
lie  change  of  fortune.  James  justly  regarded  these  renegades 
s  the  most  serviceable  tools  that  he  could  employ.  It  was 
ot  from  the  stouthearted  Cavaliers,  who  had  been  true  to 
im  in  his  adversity,  that  he  could  expect  abject  and 
^^rupulous  obedience  in  his  prosperity.  The  men  who, 
Inp^Ued,  not  by  zeal  for  liberty  or  for  religion,  but  merely  by 
elfish  cupidity  and  selfish  fear,  had  assisted  to  oppress  him 
jrhen  he  was  weak,  were  the  very  men  who,  impelled  by  the 
ame  cupidity  and  the  same  fear,  would  assist  him  to  oppress 
lis  people  now  that  he  was  strong.f  Though  vindictive,  he 
ras  not  indiscriminately  vindictive.  Not  a  single  instance 
an  be  mentioned  in  which  he  showed  a  generous  compassion 
o  those  who  had  opposed  him  honestly  and  on  public  grounds. 
Jut  he  frequently  spared  and  promoted  those  whom  some  vile 
aotive  had  induced  to  injure  him.  For  that  meanness  which 
oarked  them  out  as  fit  implements  of  tyranny  was  so  precious 
a  his  estimation  that  he  regarded  it  with  some  iudulgence 
ven  when  it  was  exhibited  at  his  own  expense. 

♦  Barillon,  ?JZT'  ^ ^^^'    Obscirator,  par des  services  considerables  les  porten, 

lay  27. 1686 ;  Sir  J.  BereebVs  Memoirs,  •e^oas  ^^^^  !««  apparences.  k  le  servir 

t  Lewis  wrote  to  Barillon  about  this  P*^  utdement  que  ne  pourroient  faire 

lass  of  Exdiurionists  as  follows:  "Tin-  eeux   qui   ont   toiyours    M   les   plufl 

iHt  quails  aniont  k  effiicer  cette  tAche  »ttach&  i  sa  personne."    May  Jf.  1686. 
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The  King's  wiahes  were  eommimicated  fhrongli 
channelB  to  the  Tory  members  of  the  Lower  House, 
majority  was  easilj  persuaded  to  forego  all  thoughts  of  I 
pemil  law  against  the  Exdnsionists,  and  to  oonsent 
His  Majesty  should  have  the  reTonne for  life.    Bat  abootl 
Test  Act  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  the  emissaries  of  1 
Court  could  obtain  no  satis&ctory  assurances.* 

On  the  nineteenth  of  May  the  session  was  opened.  Hi ; 
benches  of  the  Commons  presented  a  singular  spectada^ 
That  great  party,  which,  in  the  last  three  Pftrliaments,  had 
been  predominant,  had  now  dwindled  to  a  pitiable  minority^ 
and  was  indeed  little  more  than  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  House. 
Of  the  five  hundred  and  thirteen  knights  and  burgesses  mlj 
a  hundred  and  thirty-five  had  ever  sate  in  that  place  befoie. 
It  is  eyident  that  a  body  of  men  so  raw  and  inexperienced 
must  have  been,  in  some  important  qualities,  fiur  below  the 
average  of  our  representative  a88emblie8.t 

The  management  of  the  House  was  confided  by  James  to 
two  peers  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  One  of  them,  CSiariei 
Middleton,  Earl  of  Middleton,  after  holding  high  office  at 
Edinburgh,  had,  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  late  King, 
been  sworn  of  the  English  Privy  Council,  and  appointed  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  With  him  was  joined  Richard 
Graham,  Viscount  Preston,  who  had  long  held  the  post  of 
Envoy  at  Versailles. 

The  first  business  of  the  Conmions  was  to  elect  a  Speaker. 
Who  should  be  the  man,  was  a  question  which  had  been 
much  debated  in  the  cabinet.  Guildford  had  recommended 
Sir  Thomas  Meres,  who,  like  himself,  ranked  among  the 
Trimmers.  Jeffreys,  who  missed  no  opportunity  of  crossing 
the  Lord  Keeper,  had  pressed  the  claims  of  Sir  John  Trevor. 
Trevor  had  been  bred  half  a  pettifogger  and  half  a  gambler, 
had  brought  to  political  life  sentiments  and  principles  worthy 
of  both  his  callings,  had  become  a  parasite  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  could,  on  occasion,  imitate,  not  unsuccessfully, 
the  vituperative  style  of  his  patron.  The-'^iilneB-  of -Je&sys 
waJ8,  as  might  have  been  expected,  preferred  by  James,  was 
proposed  by  Middleton,  and  vras  chosen  without  opposition.  J 

Thus  far  all  went  smoothly.  But  an  adversary  of  no  com- 
mon prowess  was  watching  his  time.     This  was   Edward 


•  Barillon,  May  ^.  1685;  Sir  John 
Reresby's  Memoirs, 
t  Burnet,  i.   626.;    Evelyn's  Diary, 


May  22.  1685. 

t  Boger  North's  life  of  Ouildford, 
218.;  Bramston's  Memoixt. 
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rjrmonr  of  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  member  for  the  city  of    CHAP. 
Deter.     Seymour's  birth  put  him  on  a  level  with  the  noblest  .    ^'  _^ 
bjects  in  Europe.    He  was  the  right  heir  male  of  the  body 

that  Duke  of  Somerset  wbo  had  been  brother  in  law  of 
ing  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Protector  of  the  realm  of  Eng- 
nd«  In  the  limitation  of  the  dukedom  of  Somerset,  the 
der  son  of  the  Protector  had  been  postponed  to  the  younger 
^n.  From  the  younger  son  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  were 
ascended.  From  the  elder  son  was  descended  the  fiunily 
hich  dwelt  at  Berry  Pomeroy.  Seymour's  fortune  was  large, 
dd  Ids  influence  in  the  West  of  England  extensive.  Nor 
as  the  importance  derived  from  descent  and  wealth  the  only 
nportanoe  which  belonged  to  him.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
dlfiil  debaters  and  men  of  business  in  the  kingdom.  He 
ad  sate  many  years  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  studied 
II  its  rules  and  usages,  and  thoroughly  understood  its  peculiar 
sniper.  He  had  been  elected  speaker  in  the  late  reign  under 
ircumstances  which  made  that  distinction  peculiarly  honour- 
hble.  During  several  generations  none  but  lawyers  had  been 
tailed  to  the  chair ;  and  he  was  the  first  counby  gentleman 
vhose  abilities  and  acquirements  enabled  him  to  break  that 
ong  prescription.  He  had  subsequently  held  high  political 
>ffice,  and  had  sate  in  the  Cabinet.  But  his  haughty  and 
inaccommodating  temper  had  given  so  much  disgust  that  he 
bad  been  forced  to  retire.  He  was  a  Tory  anda  Churchman  : 
he  had  strenuously  opposed  the  Exclusion  BUI :  he  had  been 
persecuted  by  the  Whigs  in  the  day  of  their  prosperity ;  and 
be  could  therefore  safely  venture  to  hold  language  for  which 
my  person  suspected  of  republicanism  would  have  been  sent  to 
the  Tower.  He  had  long  been  at  the  head  of  a  strong  parlia- 
tnentary  connection,  which  was  called  the  Western  Alliance, 
md  which  included  many  gentlemen  of  Devonshire,  Somerset- 
shire, and  ComwalL''^ 

In  every  House  of  Commons,  a  member  who  unites  elo-> 
quence,  knowledge,  and  habits  of  business,  to  opulence  and  , 
illustrious  descent,  must  be  highly   considered.     But  in  a 
Souse  of  Commons  from  which  many  of  the  most  eminent 
)rator8  and  parliamentary  tacticians  of  the  age  were  excluded, 
ind  which  was  crowded  with  people  who  had  never  heard  a 
lebate,  the  influence  of  such  a  man  was  peculiarly  formidable.  ^' 
Vcighi  of  moral  character  was  indeed  wanting  to  Edward 
5eyniour.     He  was  licentious,  profane,  corrupt,  too  proud  to 

*  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  228. ;  News  from  Westminster. 
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CHAP,     beliare  with  common  politeness,  yet  not  too  prond  to 
._  ^'    ^  illicit  gain.     But  he  was  so  useful  an  ally,  and  so  i 


an  enemy,  that  he  was  frequently  courted  even  by  those  ^ 
most  detested  him.'^ 

He  was  now  in  bad  humour  with  the  g^yemment. 
interest  had  been  weakened  in  some  places  by  the  lemodeDiBJ 
.  of  the  western  boroughs :  his  pride  had  been  wounded  by  ft( 
elevation  of  Trevor  to  the  chair ;  and  he  took  an  early  oppor 
tunity  of  revenging  himself. 
The  KiDefi  On  the  twenty-second  of  May  the  (Commons  were  summona 
J^^p^  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords ;  and  the  King,  seated  on  his  throoi 
liament  made  a  speech  to  both  Houses.  He  declared  himself  resdhei 
to  maintain  the  established  government  in  Church  and  Stafa 
But  he  weakened  the  effect  of  this  declaration  by  addressuoj 
an  extraordinary  admonition  to  the  (Commons.  He  na 
apprehensive,  he  said,  that  they  might  be  inclined  to  dole  on 
money  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  hope  that  they  shonl 
thus  force  him  to  call  them  frequently  together.  But  li 
must  warn  them  that  he  was  not  to  be  so  dealt  with,  and  thai 
if  they  wished  him  to  meet  them  often,  they  must  use  hii 
well.  As  it  was  evident  that  without  money  the  govemmei 
could  not  be  ciuried  on,  these  expressions  plainly  implie 
that,  if  they  did  not  give  him  as  much  money  as  he  wishec 
he  would  take  it.  Stramge  to  say,  this  harangue  was  receive 
with  loud  cheers  by  the  Tory  gentlemen  at  the  bar.  Sue 
acclamations  were  then  usual.  It  has  now  been,  during  mas 
years,  the  grave  and  decorous  usage  of  Parliaments  to  hea 
in  respectful  silence,  all  expressions,  acceptable  or  unaocepi 
able,  which  are  uttered  from  the  throne.f 

It  was  then  the  custom  that,  after  the  King  had  concise! 
explained  his  reasons  for  calling  Parliament  together,  tb 
minister  who  held  the  Great  Seal  should,  at  more  lengtl 
explain  to  the  Houses  the  state  of  public  affairs.  Guildford,  i 
imitation  of  his  predecessors.  Clarendon,  Bridgeman,  Shaftes 
bury,  and  Nottingham,  had  prepared  an  elaborate  oratioi 
but  found,  to  his  great  mortification,  that  his  services  wer 
not  wanted.  J 
Debate  As  soon  as  the   Commons  had  returned  to  their  owi 

J^^^^®         chamber,  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  resolve  them 

*  Burnet,  i.  382. ;  Letter  from  Lord        f  London    Oacette,   Maj   26.    168J 
Conway  to  Sir  George  Rawdon,  Dec  28.    Evelyn's  Dianr,  May  22.  1685. 
1677,  in  the  Rawdon  Papers.  |  North's  Life  of  Gnildfoid,  265. 
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klvBs  into  a  Comniitteeylbrtliepniposeof  settlm  CHAP, 

a  the  King.  ^^• 


Then  Seymour  stood  iq».  How  he  stood,  looking  Uke  what  ^weehof 
e  ^was,  the  chief  of  adissohite  and  high  spirited  gentry,  with  ^^ 
bie  artifical  ringlets  dnstoing  in  fashionable  profbsion  round 
is  shoulders,  and  a  mingled  egression  of  Totnptuoiisnefis 
nd  disdain  in  his  eye  and  on  his  lip,  the  likenesses  of  him 
rhich  still  remain  enable  ns  to  imagine.  It  was  not,  the 
laughty  Cavalier  said,  his  wish  that  the  Flurliament  shonld 
riihhold  from  the  Crown  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
^vemment.  Bnt  was  there  indeed  a  BBuiiament  ?  Were 
here  not  on  the  benches  many  men  who  had,  as  all  the  world 
mew,  no  right  to  sit  there,  many  men  whose  elections  were 
tainted  by  cormption,  many  men  forced  by  intimidation  on 
relactant  voters,  and  many  men  retomed  by  corporations 
which  had  no  l^al  existence?  Had  not  constituent  bodies 
been  remodelled,  in  defiance  of  royal  charters  and  of  imme- 
morial prescription  ?  Had  not  retoming  officers  been  every- 
where the  nnscrapnlons  agents  of  the  Conrt  ?  Seeing  that 
the  very  principle  of  representation  had  been  thus  system- 
atically attacked,  he  knew  not  how  to  call  the  throng  of 
gentlemen  which  he  saw  around  him  by  the  honourable  name 
of  a  House  of  Commons.  Yet  never  was  there  a  time  when 
it  more  concerned  the  public  weal  that  the  character  of 
Fkrliament  should  stand  high.  Great  dangers  impended 
over  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  constitution  of  the  realm.  It 
was  matter  of  vulgar  notoriety,  it  was  matter  which  required 
no  proof,  that  the  Test  Act,  the  rampart  of  religion,  and  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  rampart  of  liberty,  were  marked  out 
for  destruction.  **  Before  we  proceed  to  legislate  on  questions 
8o  momentous,  let  us  at  least  ascertain  whether  we  really  are 
a  legislature.  Let  our  first  proceeding  be  to  enquire  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  elections  have  been  conducted.  And 
let  us  look  to  it  that  the  enquiry  be  impartial.  For,  if  the 
nation  shall  find  that  no  redress  is  to  be  obtained  by  peaceful 
methods,  we  may  perhaps  ere  long  suffer  the  justice  which 
we  refuse  to  do."  He  concluded  by  moving  that,  before  any 
supply  was  granted,  the  House  would  take  into  consideration 
petitions  against  returns,  and  that  no  member  whose  right  to 
sit  was  disputed  should  be  allowed  to  vote. 

Kot  a  cheer  was  heard.  Not  a  member  ventured  to  second 
the  motion.  Indeed,  Seymour  had  said  much  that  no  other 
man  could  have  said  with  impunity.     The  proposition  fell  to 

VOL.  I.  D  D 
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CHAP,     the  ground,  and  was  not  even  entered  on  the  journals. 
,  ^y*    .  a  mighty  efiFect  had  been  produced.     Barillon  informed 
master  that  many  who  had  not  dared  to  applaud  that  rei 
able  speech  had  cordially  approved  of  it,  that  it  was 
univeisal  subject  of  conversation  throughout  London,  and 
the  impression  made  on  the  public  mind  seemed  likely  to 
durable.* 

There^        The  Commons  went  into  committee  without  delay,  adk 
^^  voted  to  the  King,  for  life,  the  whole  revenue  enjoyed  by  loa$ 

brother.t 

ProoMd-         The  zealous  churchmen  who  formed  the  majority  of  thd 

^|^^^|[^®  House  seem  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  promptitade 

eoncemixig  with  which  they  had  met  the  wish  of  James,  touching  the 

wligion.      revenue,  entitled  them  to  expect  some  concession  on  his  part 

They  said  that  much  had  been  done  to  gratify  him,  and  tibai 

^M  they  must  now  do  something  to  gratify  the  nation.     Tlie 

House,  therefore,  resolved  itself  into  a  Grand  Committee  of 

Religion,  in  order  to  consider  the  best  means  of  providing  tat 

the  security  of  the   ecclesiastical  establishment.     In  thai 

Committee  two  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted.    The 

first  expressed  fervent  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England, 

\  -  The  second  called  on  the  King  to  put  in  execution  the  penal 

■^'laws  against  all  persons  who  were  not  members   of  thai 

Church,  t 

The  Whigs  would  doubtless  have  wished  to  see  the  'Pro- 
testant dissenters  tolerated,  and  the  Boman  Catholics  alone 
persecuted.  But  the  Whigs  were  a  small  and  a  disheartened 
minority.  They  therefore  kept  themselves  as  much  as  pos- 
sible out  of  sight,  dropped  their  party  name,  abstained  from 
obtruding  their  peculiar  opinions  on  a  hostile  audience,  and 
steadily  supported  every  proposition  tending  to  disturb  the 
harmony  which  as  yet  subsisted  between  the  Parliament  and 
the  Court. 

When  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Religion  were 
known  at  Whitehall,  the  Sling's  anger  was  great.  Nor  can 
we  justly  blame  him  for  resenting  the  conduct  of  the  Tories. 
K  they  were  disposed  to  require  the  rigorous  execution  of  the 
penal  code,  they  clearly  ought  to  have  supported  the  ExclusioB 

*  Burnet,  i.   639. ;    Eyelyn'a  Diary,  tion  was  not  seoonded. 

May   22.    1685;    BariUon.  J^'  and  .   t  JoumaLi,  May  22.     Stat.  Jac.  IL 

51^1685.    The  sUenco  of  the  journals  **  V  t  i     -m-      «/.   «■»      ox- t  » 

Sexed  MP.  Fox :   but  it  i«  explained  JJT^'^^  ^^'  ^^'    ^  ^'^ 
by  the  circumstance  that  Seymour's  mo-  ^ 
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IL     For  to  place  a  Papist  on  the  throne,  and  then  to  insist     GI 

L  his  persecuting  to  the  death  the  teachers  of  that  faith  in  , ] 

lich  alone,  on  his  principles,  salvation  conld  be  found,  was 
DDstroiiB.  In  mitigating  by  a  lenient  administration  the 
rerity  of  the  bloody  laws  of  Elizabeth,  the  King  violated 
»  oonstitational  principle.  He  only  exerted  a  power  which 
A  always  belonged  to  the  crown.  Nay,  he  only  did  what 
18  aiierwards  done  by  a  succession  of  sovereigns  zealous  for 
■otestantism,  by  William,  by  Anne,  and  by  the  princes  of 
e  House  of  Brunswick.  Had.  he  suffered  Boman  Catholic 
ieets,  whose  lives  he  could  save  without  infringing  any 
Wy  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  for  discharging 
hat  he  considered  as  their  first  duty,  he  would  have  drawn 
i  himself  the  hatred  and  contempt  even  of  those  to  whose 
lejndices  he  had  made  so  shameM  a  concession ;  and,  had 
^  contented  himself  with  granting  to  the  members  of  his 
wn  Church  a  practical  toleration  by  a  large  exercise  of  his 
oquestioned  prerogative  of  mercy,  posterity  would  have 
nanimously  applauded  him. 

The  Commons  probably  felt  on  reflection  that  they  had 
cted  absurdly.  They  were  also  disturbed  by  learning  that 
lie  King,  to  whom  they  looked  up  with  superstitious  rever- 
Qce,  was  greatly  provoked.  They  made  haste,  therefore,  to 
tone  for  their  offence.  In  the  House,  they  unanimously 
eversed  the  decision  which,  in  the  Committee,  they  had 
nanimously  adopted,  and  passed  a  resolution  importing  that 
hey  relied  with  entire  confidence  on  His  Majesty's  gracious 
»romise  to  protect  that  religion  which  was  dearer  to  them 
han  life  itself:^ 

Three  days  later  the  King  informed  the  House  that  his  Add 
roth^r  had  left  some  debts,  and  that  the  stores  of  the  navy  ^ 
nd  ordnance  were  nearly  exhausted.     It  was  promptly  re- 
olved  that  new  taxes  should  be  imposed.     The  person  on 
rhom  devolved  the  task  of  devising  ways  and  means  was 
lir   Dudley  North,  yoxmger  brother  of  the   Lord  Keeper.  Sir; 
hidley  North  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time.     He  had  ^°' 
arly  in  life  been  sent  to  the  Levant,  and  had  there  been 
>Tig  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.     Most  men  would,  in 
ach  a  situation,  have  allowed  their  &culties  to  rust.     For  at 
Imyma  and  Constantinople  there  were  few  books  and  few 
atellig^it  companions.     But  the  young  &ctor  had  one  of 
hose  vigorous  understandings  which  are  independent  of  ex- 

*  Commons'  JoornalB,  May  27.  1686. 
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CHAP,  teriial  aids.  In  his  solitude  he  meditated  deeply  on 
.  ^'  -  philosophy  of  trade,  and  thought  out  by  degrees  a  comp 
and  admirable  theory,  substantially  the  same  with  that  wb 
a  century  later,  was  expounded  by  Adam  Smith.  After  i 
exile  of  many  years,  Dudley  North  returned  to  England ' 
a  large  fortune,  and  commenced  business  as  a  Turkey : 
chant  in  the  City  of  London.  His  profound  knowledge, ' 
speculatiTe  and  practical,  of  commercial  matters,  and 
perspicuity  and  liveliness  with  which  he  explained  his ' 
speedily  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  statesmen.  Thj 
government  found  in  him  at  once  an  enlightened  adviser  aiii( 
an  unscrupulous  slave.  For  with  his  rare  mental  endowmenti 
were  joined  lax  principles  and  an  unfeeling  heart.  When 
the  Tory  reaction  was  in  ftill  progress,  he  had  consented  to 
be  made  Sheriff  for  the  express  purpose  of  assisting  the  ven- 
geance of  the  court,  ^is  juries  had  never  failed  to  find 
verdicts  of  Guilty ;  and,  on  a  day  of  judicial  butchery,  caria, 
loaded  with  the  legs  and  arms  of  quartered  Whigs,  were,  to 
the  great  discomposure  of  his  lady,  driven  to  his  fine  house  ii 
Basinghall  Street  for  orders.  His  services  had  been  revTarded 
with  the  honour  of  knighthood,  vnth  an  Alderman's  gowS] 
and  vrith  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  the  Customs.  Hi 
had  been  brought  into  Parliament  for  Banbury,  and,  though 
a  new  member,  wbs  the  person  on  whom  the  Lord  Treasure! 
chiefly  relied  for  the  conduct  of  financial  business  in  tfai 
Lower  House.* 

Though  the  Conpnons  were  unanimous  in  their  resolutioi 
to  grant  a  further  supply  to  thecrown,  theywereby  nomeani 
agreed  as  to  the  sources  firom  which  that  supply  should  be 
drawn.  It  was  speedily  determined  that  part  of  the  smn 
which  was  required  should  be  raised  by  laying  an  add^jtional 
impost,  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  on  wine  and  vinegar :  bul 
something  more  than  this  was  needed.  Several  absurd 
schemes  were  suggested.  Many  country  gentlemen  were 
disposed  to  put  a  heavy  tax  on  all  new  buildings  in  the 
capital.  Such  a  tax,  it  was  hoped,  would  check  the  giowtb 
of  a  city  which  had  long  been  regarded  with  jealousy  and 
aversion  by  the  rural  aristocracy.  Dudley  North's  plaji  was 
that  additional  duties  should  be  imposed,  for  a  term  of  eight 
years,  on  sugar  and  tobacco.  A  great  clamour  was  raised. 
Colonial  merchants,  grocers,  sugar  bakers  and  tobacconists, 

*  Roger  North's  Life  of  Sip  Dudley    Mr.  M'CtiIIocVb  Litepatiare  of  Political 
North;   life  of  Lord  Guildford,  166.;    Economy. 
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utioned  the  House  and  besieged  the  public  offices.  The  chap. 
3ple  of  Bristol,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  trade  _  ^y*  _. 
bh  Virginia  and  Jamaica,  sent  up  a  deputation  which  was 
ird  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons.  Bochester  was  for  a 
»ment  staggered ;  but  North's  ready  wit  and  perfect  know- 
ige  of  trade  prevailed,  both  in  the  Treasuiy  and  in  the 
rliament,  against  all  opposition.  The  old  members  were 
lazed  at  seeing  a  man  who  had  not  been  a  fortnight  in  the 
>ii8e,  and  whose  life  had  been  chiefly  passed  in  foreign 
ontrieSy  assume  with  confidence,  and  discharge  with  ability, 
the  functions  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.* 
His  plan  was  adopted ;  and  thus  the  Crown  was  in  posses* 
»n  of  a  dear  income  of  about  nineteen  hundred  thousand 
nnds,  derired  from  England  alone.  Such  an  income  was 
en  more  than  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  goyemment 
time  of  peace.t 

The  Lords  had,  in  the  meantime,  discussed  several  impor-  Pfoooed- 
nt  questions.  The  Tory  party  had  always  been  strong  t|§j^*^ 
aong  the  peers.  It  included  the  whole  bench  of  Bishops, 
id  had  been  reinforced  during  the  four  years  which  had 
ipsed  since  the  last  dissolution,  by  several  fresh  creations. 
I  the  new  nobles,  the  most  conspicuous  were  the  Lord 
reasurer  Bochester,  the  Loid  Keeper  Guildford,  the  Lord 
tiief  Justice  Jeffireys,  the  Iiord  Godolphin,  and  the  Lord 
hturchill,  who,  after  his  return  from  Versailles,  had  been 
ade  a  Baron  of  England. 

The  peers  early  took  into  consideration  the  case  of  four 
embers  of  their  body  who  had  been  impeached  in  the  late 
ign,  but  had  never  been  brought  to  trial,  and  had,  after  a 
ng  confinement,  been  admitted  to  bail  by  the  Court  of  King's 
snch.  Three  of  the  noblemen  who  were  thus  under  recog- 
sances  were  Boman  Catholics.  The  fourth  was  a  Protestant 
'  great  note  and  influence,  the  Earl  of  Danby.  Since  he  had 
Uen  from  power  and  had  been  accused  of  treason  by  the 
[>minons,  four  Parliaments  had  been  dissolved ;  but  he  had 
)en  neither  acquitted  nor  condemned.  In  1679  the  Lords 
id  considered,  with  reference  to  his  situation,  the  question 
hether  an  impeachment  was  or  was  not  terminated  by  a 
jE»olution.  They  had  resolved,  afber  long  debate  and  frill 
camination  of  precedents,  that  the  impeachment  was  still 
ending.    That  resolution  they  now  rescinded.    A  few  Whig 

life  of  Bndlej  Kortli,  176. ;  Lonsdale's  Memoirs ;  Van  Citters,  June.  |}.  1686. 
t  Gcnnmoiis'  Journals,  Marchl.  1689. 
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CITAP.  hobles  protested  against  this  step,  but  to  little  purpose.  1 
^  ^^'  Commons  silently  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the  Tip 
House.  Danby  again  took  his  seat  among  his  peers,  i 
became  an  active  and  powerful  member  of  the  Tory  partj 
The  constitutional  question  on  which  the  Lords  thus 
the  short  space  of  six  years,  pronounced  two  diametric 
opposite  decisions,  slept  during  more  than  a  century,  and 
at  length  reyired  by  the  dissolution  which  took  place  dui 
the  long  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  It  was  then  necesi 
to  determine  whether  the  rule  laid  down  in  1679,  or 
opposite  rule  laid  down  in  1685,  was  to  be  accounted  the 
of  the  land.  The  point  was  long  debated  in  both  houi 
and  the  best  legal  and  parliamentary  abilities  which  an 
preeminently  fertile  both  in  legal  and  in  parliamentary  ab: 
^ould  supply  were  employed  in  the  discussion.  The  law; 
were  not  unequally  divided.  Thurlow,  Kenyon,  Scott, 
Erskine  maintaincMl  that  the  dissolution  had  put  an  en 
the  impeachment.  The  contrary  doctrine  was  held  by  M] 
field,  Camden,  Loughborough,  and  Qrant.  But  among  tl 
statesmen  who  grounded  their  arguments,  not  on  preced 
and  technical  analogies,  but  on  deep  and  broad  constituti 
principles,  there  was  little  diflference  of  opiuion.  Pitt 
Grenville,  as  well  as  Burke  and  Fox,  held  that  the  impe; 
ment  was  still  pending.  Both  Houses  by  great  majoritiej 
aside  the  decision  of  1685,  and  pronounced  the  decisioi 
1679  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  Parliament. 
Bill  for  ro-  Of  the  national  crimes  which  had  been  committed  dn 
ItuinJlor^*  the  panic  excited  by  the  fictions  of  Gates,  the  most  signal 
of  Staflford.  been  the  judicial  murder  of  Stafford.  The  sentence  of  ^ 
unhappy  nobleman  was  now  regarded  by  all  impartial  pen 
as  unjust.  The  principal  witness  for  the  prosecution 
been  convicted  of  a  series  of  foul  perjuries.  It  was  the  d 
of  the  legislature,  in  such  circumstances,  to  do  justice  to 
memory  of  a  guiltless  sufferer,  and  to  e&ce  an  unmer 
stain  firom  a  name  long  illustrious  in  our  annals.  A  bUl 
reversing  the  attainder  of  Stafford  was  passed  by  the  Uj 
House,  in  spite  of  the  murmurs  of  a  few  peers  who  were 
willing  to  admit  that  they  had  shed  innocent  blood.  ' 
Commons  read  the  bill  twice  without  a  division,  and  ordc 
.it  to  be  committed.  But,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  c< 
mittee,  arrived  news  that  a  formidable  rebellion  had  bro 
out  iQ  the  West  of  England.     It  was  consequently  necess 

•  Lords' Journals,  March  18, 19. 1679,  May  22,  1685. 
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o  pofitpoike  much  important  business.  The  amends  due  to  CHAP. 
Sie  menoiory  of  Stafford  were  deferred,  as  was  supposed,  only  .  ^^'  ^ 
far  a  short  time.  But  the  misgOTemment  of  James  in  a  few 
nonihs  completely  turned  the  tide  of  public  feeling.  During 
leyeral  generations  the  Boman  Catholics  were  in  no  condition 
lo  demand  reparation  for  injustice,  and  accounted  themselves 
happy  if  they  were  permitted  to  liye  unmolested  in  obscurily 
and  silence.  At  length,  in  the  reign  of  King  Qeorge  the 
Fourth,  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  day  on 
which  the  blood  of  Stafford  was  shed  on  Tower  Hill,  the  tardj 
expiation  was  accomplished.  A  law  a.TiTiu11ing  the  attainder 
and  restoring  the  injured  family  to  its  ancient  dignities  was 
presented  to  F&rliament  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  was 
eagerly  welcomed  by  public  men  of  all  parties,  and  was  passed 
without  one  dissentient  voice.'^ 

It  is  now  necessary  that  I  should  trace  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  that  rebellion  by  which  the  deliberations  of  the 
Houses  were  suddenly  interrupted. 

•  But  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  46. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TowABDS  the  cloBe  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  some 
Whigs  who  had  been  deeply  implicated  in  the  plot  so  fiitalto 
their  party,  and  who  knew  themselves  to  be  marked  out  for 
destruction,  had  sought  an  asylum  in  the  Low  Countries. 

These  refugees  were  in  general  men  of  fiery  temper  and 
weak  judgment.  They  were  also  under  the  influence  of  thafc 
peculiar  illusion  which  seems  to  belong  to  their  situation.  A 
politician  driven  into  banishment  by  a  hostile  &ction  gene- 
rally sees  the  society  which  he  has  quitted  through  a  fidse 
medium.  Every  object  is  distorted  and  discoloured  by  his 
regrets,  his  longings,  and  his  resentments.  Every  little  dis- 
content appears  to  him  to  portend  a  revolution.  Every 
riot  is  a  rebellion.  He  cannot  be  convinced  that  his  coun- 
try does  not  pine  for  him  as  much  as  he  pines  for  his 
country.  He  imagines  that  all  his  old  associates,  who  still 
dwell  at  their  homes  and  enjoy  their  estates,  are  tormented 
by  the  same  feelings  which  make  life  a  buiden  to  himself. 
The  longer  his  expatriation,  the  greater  does  this  hallucina- 
tion become.  The  lapse  of  time,  which  cools  the  ardour  of  the 
friends  whom  he  has  left  behind,  inflames  his.  Every  month 
his  impatience  to  revisit  his  native  land  increases ;  and  every 
month  his  native  land  remembers  and  misses  him  less.  This 
delusion  becomes  almost  a  madness  when  many  exiles  who 
suffer  in  the  same  cause  herd  together  in  a  foreign  country. 
Their  chief  employment  is  to  talk  of  what  they  once  were,  and 
of  what  they  may  yet  be,  to  goad  each  other  into  animosity 
against  the  common  enemy,  to  feed  each  other  with  extrava- 
gant hopes  of  victory  and  revenge.  Thus  they  become  ripe 
for  enterprises  which  would  at  once  be  pronounced  hopeless 
by  any  man  whose  passions  had  not  deprived  him  of  the  power 
of  calculating  chances. 

In  this  mood  were  many  of  the  outlaws  who  had  assembled 
on  the  Continent.  The  correspondence  which  they  kept  up 
with  England  was,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  tended  to  excite 
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?ir  feelings  and  to  mislead  their  jud^jment.     Their  inform-     CHAP. 
on  concerning  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  was  chiefly  .     ^'   ^ 
-ived  from  the  worst  members  of  the  Whig  part j,  from  men 

0  were  plotters  and  libellers  by  profession,  who  were  pnr- 
?d  by  the  officers  of  justice,  who  were  forced  to  skulk  in 
!guise  through  back  streets,  and  who  sometimes  lay  hid  for 
eks  together  in  cocklofts  and  cellars.  The  statesmen  who 
d  formerly  been  the  ornaments  of  the  Country  Party,  the 
itesmen  who  afterwards  guided  the  councils  of  the  Con- 
ation, would  have  given  advice  very  different  from  that 
dch  was  given  by  such  men  as  John  Wildman  and  Henry 
tnvers. 

Wildman  had  served  forty  years  before  in  the  parliamen- 
ry  army,  but  had  been  more  distinguished  there  as  an  agi- 
x>r  than  as  a  soldier,  and  had  early  quitted  the  profession 
arms  for  pursuits  better  suited  to  his  temper.  His  hatred 
monarchy  had  induced  him  to  engage  in  a  long  series  of 
ispiracies,  first  against  the  Protector,  and  then  against  the 
oarts.  But  with  Wildman's  £Euiaticism  was  joined  a  tender 
re  for  his  owa  safety.  He  had  a  wonderfrd  skill  in  grazing  the 
je  of  treason.  No  man  understood  better  how  to  instigate 
lers  to  desperate  enterprises  by  words  which,  when  repeated 
a  jury,  might  seem  innocent,  or,  at  worst,  ambiguous.  Such 
8  his  cunning  that,  though  always  plotting,  though  always 
own  to  be  plotting,  and  though  long  malignantly  watched 
a  vindictive  government,  he  eluded  every  danger,  and  died  in 

1  bed,  after  having  seen  two  generations  of  his  accomplices 
I  on  the  gallows.''^  Danvers  was  a  man  of  the  same  class, 
bheaded,  but  &inthearted,  constantly  urged  to  the  brink  of 
oger  by  enthusiasm,  and  constantly  stopped  on  that  brink 

cowaidice.  He  had  considerable  influence  among  a  por- 
*n  of  the  Baptists,  had  written  largely  in  defence  of  their 
culiar  opinions,  and  had  drawn  down  on  himself  the  severe 
[isure  of  the  most  respectable  Puritans  by  attempting  to 
niate  the  crimes  of  Matthias  and  John  of  Leyden.  It  is 
obable  that,  had  he  possessed  a  little  coiurage,  he  would 
ve  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of  the  wretches  whom  he  de- 
ided.  He  was,  at  this  time,  concealing  himself  from  the 
leers  of  justice;  for  warrants  were  out  against  him  on 

»  Clarendim'B  Histoiy  of  the  Be-  tives,  Lansdowne  MS.  1162.;  Westriin- 
lioD,  book  zhr. ;  Burnef  ■  Own  Timee,  formation  in  the  Appendix  to  Spzatft 
»46.  625. ;  Wade*s  and  Ireton's  Nana-    True  Aooonnt. 
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CHAP,  account  of  a  grossly  calumnioiis  paper  of  which  the  govemi 
^'  .  ment  had  discovered  him  to  be  the  author.* 
Charucten  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  kind  of  intelligence  and  comMel 
?ea(ling  men,  such  as  have  been  described,  were  likely  to  send  to  fhi 
refugees,  outlaws  in  the  Netherlands.  Of  the  general  character  of  tluM 
outlaws  an  estimate  may  be  formed  from  a  few  samples.  | 
Ayloffe.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  among  them  was  John  AykJEs^ 

a  lawyer  connected  by  affinity  with  the  Hydes,  and  throiij^ 
the  Hydes,  with  James.  Ayloffe  had  early  made  himself  re- 
markable by  offering  a  whimsical  insult  to  the  goyenmieiLi 
At  a  time  when  the  ascendency  of  the  court  of  Versailles  had 
excited  general  imeafliness,  he  had  contrived  to  put  a  wooden 
shoe,  the  established  type,  among  the  English,  of  French 
tyranny,  into  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Conmions.  He  had 
subsequently  been  concerned  in  the  Whig  plot;  but  fhrae  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  party  to  the  design  cf  a«* 
sassinating  the  royal  bi'others.  He  was  a  man  of  parts  and 
courage ;  but  his  moral  character  did  not  stand  high.  Hie 
Puritan  divines  whispered  that  he  was  a  careless  Gallio  or 
something  worse,  and  that,  whatever  zeal  he  might  profess  for 
civil  liberty,  the  Saints  would  do  well  to  avoid  all  connectian 
with  him.t 
Wilde.  Nathaniel  Wade  was,  like  Ayloffe,  a  lawyer.     He  had  Icmg 

resided  at  Bristol,  and  had  been  celebrated  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood as  a  vehement  republican.  At  one  time  he  had 
formed  a  project  of  emigrating  to  New  Jersey,  where  he  ex- 
pected to  find  institutions  better  suited  to  his  taste  than  those 
of  England.  His  activity  in  electioneering  had  introduced 
him  to  the  notice  of  some  Whig  nobles.  They  had  employed 
him  professionally,  and  had,  at  length,  admitted  him  to  their 
most  secret  counsels.  He  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the 
scheme  of  insurrection,  and  had  undertaken  to  head  a  rising 
in  his  own  city.  He  had  also  been  privy  to  the  more  odiouB 
plot  against  the  lives  of  Charles  and  James.  But  he  always 
declared  that,  though  privy  to  it»  he  had  abhorred  it,  and  had 
attempted  to  dissuade  his  associates  &x>m  carrying  their  de- 

*  London  Gazette,  January  4.  168}. ;        Lord  Howard  of  Escridc  aoeoMd  At- 

Ferguson  HS.  in  Eachard's  History,  lii.  loffe  of  proposing  to  ftBrMimiinnt4i  tba 

764.;   Ore  fa  Narrative;   Sprat's   True  Duke  of  York;  but  Lord  Hovudmi 

Aooonnt ;  Danvers's  Treatise  on  Bap-  an  abject  liar ;  and  this  stozy  was  not 

tism ;   Danvers's  Innocency  and  Truth  part  of  his  original  oonfession*  but  vu 

yindicated ;  Crosby's  Histoiy  of  the  £n-  added  afterwards  by  waj  of  Bajmlenicnt, 

^lish  Baptisto.  and  therefore  deseryes  no  credit  what- 

t  Sprat's  True  Account ;   Burnet,  i.  eyer. 
634. ;  Wade's  Confession,  Harl.  MS.  6846^ 
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ign  into  effect.     For  a  man  bred  to  civil  pursuits.  Wade     CHAP, 
eems  to  have  had,  in  an  unusual  degree,  that  sort  of  ability  ._  \   _. 
hnd  that  sort  of  nerre  which  make  a  good  soldier.    UnhappUy 
lis  principles  and  his  courage  proved  to  be  not  of  sufficient 
brce  to  support  him  when  the  fight  was  over,  and  when,  in  a 
>riaon9  he  had  to  choose  between  death  and  in&mj.* 

Another  fugitive  was  Bichard  Groodenough,  who  had  for-  Good- 
merly  been  Under  Sheriff  of  London.  On  this  man  his  party  ^^^ 
bad  long  relied  for  services  of  no  honourable  kind,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  selection  of  jurymen  not  likely  to  be  troubled 
with  scruples  in  political  cases.  He  had  been  deeply  con- 
cerned in  those  dark  and  atrocious  parts  of  the  Whig  plot 
which  had  been  carefully  concealed  from  the  most  respect- 
able Whigs.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  plead,  in  extenuation  of  his 
guilt,  that  he  was  misled  by  inordinate  zeal  for  the  public 
good*  For  it  will  be  seen  that,  after  having  disgraced  a 
noble  cause  by  his  crimes,  he  betrayed  it  in  order  to  escape 
from  his  well  merited  punishment.t 

Yerydifferentwas  the  character  of  BichardBxunbold.  Hehad  Bumbold. 
held  a  commission  in  Cromwell's  own  regiment,  had  guarded 
the  scaffold  before  the  Banqueting  House  on  the  day  of  the 
great  execution,  had  fought  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  and 
had  always  shown  in  the  highest  degree  the  qualities  which 
distinguished  the  invincible  army  in  which  he  served,  courage 
of  the  truest  temper,  fiery  enthusiasm,  both  political  and  reli  - 
gious,  and  with  that  entiiusiasm,  all  the  power  of  selfgovem- 
ment  which  is  characteristic  of  men  trained  in  well  disciplined 
camps  to  command  and  to  obey.  When  the  republican  troops 
were  disbanded,  Bumbold  became  a  maltster,  and  carried  on 
his  trade  near  Hoddesdon,  in  that  building  from  which  the  Bye 
House  plot  derives  its  name.  It  had  been  suggested,  though 
\o\»  absolutely  determined,  in  the  conferences  of  the  most 
violent  and  unscrupulous  of  the  malecontents,  that  armed  men 
should  be  stationed  in  the  Bye  House  to  attack  the  Guards 
who  were  to  escort  Charles  and  James  from  Newmarket  to 
London.  In  these  conferences  Bumbold  had  borne  a  part 
from  which  he  would  have  shrunk  with  horror,  if  his  clear 
understanding  had  not  been  overclouded,  and  his  manly  heart 
corrupted,  by  party  spirit.  J 

*  Wade*8  Confession,  Harl.  MS.  6845.;  f  Sprat's  True  Account  and  Appen- 

Lansdowne    MS.    1152.;      HoUowajs  diz,/NiM«7». 

namtrre  in  the  Appendix  to  Spnt*s  )  Spnfs  True  Aooount  and  Appendix ; 

True  Account     Wade  owned  that  Hoi-  Proceedings  againvt  Rumbold  in  the  Col- 

luway  had  told  nothing  but  truth.  lectioq  of  State  Trials;   Bumet*s  Own 
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CHAP.  A  more  important  exile  was  Ford  Grey,  Lord  Grey  of  Wait  1 
/^'  ^  He  had  been  a  zealous  Exelnsioms^iiad  concurred  in  the  dft-j 
Lord  Grey,  gign  of  insurrection,  and  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower,:] 
but  had  succeeded  in  nrnking  his  keepers  drunk,  and  in  effeet-  ] 
ing  his  escape  to  the  Continent.  His  parliamentary  abilitief 
were  great,  and  his  manners  pleasing :  but  his  life  had  beea 
sullied  by  a  great  domestic  crime.  His  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  the  noble  house  of  Berkeley.  Her  sister,  the  Lady  Hen- 
rietta Berkeley,  was  allowed  to  associate  and  correspond  with 
him  as  with  a  brother  by  blood.  A  fatal  attachment  sprang 
up.  The  high  spirit  and  strong  passions  of  Lady  Henrietta 
broke  through  all  restraints  of  virtue  and  decorum.  A  scan- 
dalous elopement  disclosed  to  the  whole  kingdom  the  shame 
of  two  illustrious  families.  Grey  and  some  of  the  agents  who 
had  served  him  in  his  amour  were  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge 
of  conspiracy.  A  scene  unparalleled  in  our  legal  history  was 
exhibited  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  seducer  appeared 
with  daimtless  front,  accompanied  by  his  paramour.  Nor 
did  the  great  Whig  lords  flinch  from  their  friend's  side  even 
in  that  extremity.  Those  whom  he  had  wronged  stood  over 
against  him,  and  were  moved  to  transports  of  rage  by  the  sight 
of  him.  The  old  Earl  of  Berkeley  poured  forth  reproaches 
and  curses  on  the  wretched  Henrietta.  The  Countess  gave 
evidence  broken  by  many  sobs,  and  at  length  fell  down  in  a 
swoon.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  of  Guilty.  •  When  the  court 
rose.  Lord  Berkeley  called  on  all  his  friends  to  help  him  to 
seize  his  daughter.  The  partisans  of  Grey  rallied  round  her. 
Swords  were  drawn  on  both  sides  :  a  skirmish  took  place  in 
Westminster  Hall ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Judges 
and  tipstaves  parted  the  combatants.  Li  our  time  such  a 
trial  would  be  fatal  to  tlie  character  of  a  public  man ;  but  in 
that  age  the  standard  of  morality  among  the  great  was  so  low, 
and  party  spirit  was  so  violent,  that  Grey  still  continued  to 
have  considerable  influence,  though  the  Puritans,  who  formed 
a  strong  section  of  the  Whig  party,  looked  somewhat  coldly 
on  him.* 

One  part  of  the  character,  or  rather,  it  may  be,  of  the  for- 
tune, of  Grey  deserves  notice.  It  was  admitted  that  every- 
where, except  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  showed  a  high  degree 
of  courage.     More  than  once,  in  embarrassing  circumstances, 

Times,  i.  633. ;  Appendix  to  Fox's  His-    Collection  of  State  Triali ;  Spimt's  Thm 
tory,  No.  IV.  Aoooimt 

*  Gre/s  Namtive ;  his  trial  in  the 
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len  liis  life  and  liberty  were  at  stake,  the  dignity  of  his  de-     CHAP, 
•rtment  and  his  perfect  command  of  all  his  fibculties  extorted  ._    /    ^ 


aise  from  those  who  neither  loved  nor  esteemed  him.  But 
a  soldier  he  incnrred,  less  perhaps  by  his  fault  than  by  mis- 
lance,  the  degrading  imputation  of  personal  cowardice. 
In  this  respect  he  differed  widely  from  his  friend  the  Duke  Mon- 
'  Monmouth.  Ardent  and  intrepid  on  the  field  of  battle,  ^^ 
[omnouth  was  ererywhere  else  effeminate  and  irresolute. 
he  accident  of  his  birth,  his  personal  courage,  and  his  super- 
cial  graces,  had  placed  him  in  a  post  for  which  he  was  alto- 
ether  unfitted.  After  witnessing  the  ruin  of  the  party  of 
hich  he  had  been  the  nominal  head,  he  had  retired  to  Hoi- 
md.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  had  now  ceased  to 
^gard  him  as  a  rival.  They  received  him  most  hospitably ;  for 
ley  hoped  that,  by  treating  him  with  kindness,  they  should 
itablish  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  &ther.  They  knew 
lat  paternal  aflfection  was  not  yet  wearied  out,  that  letters 
od  supplies  of  money  still  came  secretly  from  Whitehall  to 
[onmouth's  retreat,  and  that  Charles  frowned  on  those  who 
>ught  to  pay  their  court  to  him  by  speaking  ill  of  his  ba- 
ished  son.  The  Duke  had  been  encouraged  to  expect  that, 
1  a  very  short  time,  if  he  gave  no  new  cause  of  displeasure, 
e  would  be  recalled  to  his  native  land,  and  restored  to  all 
is  high  honoxurs  and  commands.  Animated  by  such  expec- 
ktions  he  had  been  the  life  of  the  Hague  during  the  late 
inter.  He  had  been  the  most  conspicuous  figure  at  a  suc- 
3ssioii  of  balls  in  that  splendid  Orange  Hall,  which  blazes  on 
rery  side  with  the  most  ostentatious  colouring  of  Jordaens 
nd  Hondthorst.''^    He  had  taught  the  English  country  dance 

>  the  Dutch  ladies,  and  had  in  his  turn  learned  from  them 

>  skate  on  the  canals.  The  Princess  had  accompanied  him 
1  his  expeditions  on  the  ice ;  and  the  figure  which  she  made 
[lere,  poised  on  one  leg,  and  dad  in  petticoats  shorter  than 
re  generally  worn  by  ladies  so  strictly  decorous,  had  caused 
3me  wonder  and  mirth  to  the  foreign  ministers.  The  sullen 
ravity  which  had  been  characteristic  of  the  Stadtholder's 
ourt  seemed  to  have  vanished  before  the  influence  of  the 
iscinating  Englishman.  Even  the  stem  and  pensive 
William  relaxed  into  good  humour  when  his  brilliant  guest 
ppeared.t 

*  In  the   Pepjsian  Collection  is  a  f  AranxNeg.  January  25.  1685.  Let- 

tint  representing  one  of  the  balls  which  ter  from  James  to  the  Princess  of  Orange 

t)out  this  time  William  and  Mary  gaTS  dated  January  168^,  among  Birch's  £x- 

I  the  Oraije  Zaal.  tracts  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Monmouth  meanwhile  carefolly  avoided  all  that  conld  gm 
offence  in  the  quarter  to  which  he  looked  for  protection.  He 
saw  little  of  any  Whigs,  and  nothing  of  those  violent  men 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  worse  part  of  the  Whig  plot 
He  was  therefore  loudly  accused,  by  his  old  associates,  of 
fickleness  and  ingratitude.^ 
Feiguton.  By  none  of  the  exiles  was  this  accusation  urged  with  more 
vehemence  and  bitterness  than  by  Robert  Ferguson,  ilie 
Judas  of  Dryden's  great  satire.  Ferguson  was  by  birth  a 
Scot;  but  England  had  long  been  his  residence.  At  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  indeed,  he  had  held  a  living  in 
Kent.  He  had  been  bred  a  Presbyterian;  but  the  Pres- 
byterians had  cast  him  out,  and  he  had  become  an  In- 
dependent. He  had  been  master  of  an  academy  which  the 
Dissenters  had  set  up  at  Islington  as  a  rival  to  Westminster 
School  and  the  Charter  House;  and  he  had  preached  to 
large  congregations  at  a  meeting  house  in  Moorfields.  He 
had  also  published  some  theological  treatises  which  may  stiU 
be  found  in  the  dusty  recesses  of  a  few  old  libraries ;  but, 
though  texts  of  scripture  were  always  on  his  lips,  those  who 
had  pecuniary  transactions  with  him  soon  found  him  to  be 
a  mere  swindler. 

At  length  he  turned  his  attention  almost  entirely  from 
theology  to  the  worst  part  of  politics.  He  belonged  to  the 
class  whose  office  it  is  to  render  in  troubled  times  to  exas- 
perated parties  those  services  from  which  honest  men  shrink 
in  disgust  and  prudent  men  in  fear,  the  class  of  fiinatical 
knaves.  Violent,  malignant,  regardless  of  truth,  insensible 
to  shame,  insatiable  of  notoriety,  delighting  in  intrigue,  in 
tumult,  in  mischief  for  its  own  sake,  he  toiled  during  many 
years  in  the  darkest  mines  of  faction.  He  lived  among 
libellers  and  &lse  witnesses.  He  was  the  keeper  of  a  secret 
purse  ftx)m  which  agents  too  vile  to  be  acknowledged  re- 
ceived hire,  and  the  director  of  a  secret  press  whence  pam- 
phlets, bearing  no  name,  were  daily  issued.  He  boasted 
that  he  had  contrived  to  scatter  lampoons  about  the  terrace 
of  Windsor,  and  even  to  lay  them  under  the  royal  pillow. 
In  this  way  of  life  he  was  put  to  many  shifts,  was  forced  to 
assume  many  names,  and  at  one  time  had  four  different 
lodgings  in  different  comers  of  London.  He  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  Rye  House  plot.  Tliere  is,  indeed,  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  the  orignal  author  of  those  sanguinary 

•  Grey's  Narrative;  Wade's  Confrssion,  Lansdowne  MS.  1162. 
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chcmes  whicli  brought  so  much  discredit  on  the  whole 
Vliig  party.  When  the  conspiracy  was  detected  and  his 
associates  were  in  dismay,  he  bade  them  farewell  with  a 
angli,  and  told  them  that  they  were  novices,  that  he  had 
>een  used  to  flight,  concealment,  and  disguise,  and  that  he 
ihonld  never  leave  off  plotting  while  he  lived.  He  escaped 
x>  the  Continent.  But  it  seemed  that  even  on  the  Continent 
tie  was  not  secure.  The  English  envoys  at  foreign  courts 
were  directed  to  be  on  the  watch  for  him.  The  French 
government  offered  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pistoles  to  any 
who  would  seize  him.  Nor  was  it  easy  for  him  to  escape 
notice  ;  for  his  broad  Scotch  accent,  his  tall  and  lean  figure, 
his  lantern  jaws,  the  gleam  of  his  sharp  eyes  which  were 
; Jways  overhung  by  his  wig,  his  cheeks  inflamed  by  an  erup- 
tion, his  shoulders  deformed  by  a  stoop,  and  his  gait  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  other  men  by  a  peculiar  shuffle, 
made  hiTn  remarkable  wherever  he  appeared.  But,  though 
he  was,  as  it  seemed,  pursued  with  peculiar  animosity,  it 
was  whispered  that  this  animosity  was  feigned,  and  that  the 
officers  of  justice  had  secret  orders  not  to  see  him.  Thaf  he 
was  really  a  bitter  malecontent  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  But 
there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  he  provided  for  his  own 
safety  by  pretending  at  Whitehall  to  be  a  spy  on  the  Whigs, 
and  by  furnishing  the  government  with  just  so  much  in- 
formation as  sufficed  to  keep  up  his  credit.  This  hypothesis 
Furnishes  a  simple  explanation  of  what  seemed  to  his  as- 
sociates to  be  his  unnatxiral  recklessness  and  audacity.  Being 
himself  out  of  danger,  he  always  gave  his  vote  for  the  most 
violent  and  perilous  course,  and  sneered  very  complacently  at 
the  pnsUlanimity  of  men  who,  not  having  taken  the  infamous 
precautions  on  which  he  relied,  were  disposed  to  think  twice 
before  they  placed  life,  and  objects  dearer  than  life,  on  a 
single  hazard.* 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  Low  Countries  he  began  to  form 
new  projects  against  the  English  government,  and  found 
among  Ids  fellow  emigrants  men  ready  to  listen  to  his  evil 
counsels.  Monmouth,  however,  stood  obstinately  aloof;  and, 
without  the  help  of  Monmouth's  immense  popidarity,  it  was 
impossible  to  effect  anything.  Yet  such  was  the  impatience 
and  rashness  of  the  exiles  that  they  tried  to  find  another 

•  Bnmet,  i.  542. ;  Wood,  Ath.  Ox.  697. ;  Sprat's  True  Account,  piusim ; 
under  the  name  of  Owen ;  Absalom  and  Lond.  Gaz.  Ang.  6.  1683;  Nonconfor- 
Achitophel,  part  ii. ;  Eachard,  iU.  682.    mist's  Memorial ;  North's  Ezamen,  399. 
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leader.    Thev  sent  an  enibassj  to  that  solitai 
shores  of  Lake  Tieman  where  Edmund  Lad 
■picQOUS  among  the  chiefs  of  the  parliamen 
among  the  members  of  the  High  Court  of  Jus 
ing  many  years,  hidden  himself  from  the  vea 
restored  Stuarts.    The  stem  old  regicide,  howe> 
quit  his  hermitage.  His  work,  he  said,  was  done 
was  still  to  be  saved,  she  must  be  sared  by  yoiui 

The  unexpected  demise  of  the  crown  chan;^'v 
aspect  of  affiiirs.     Any  hope  which  the  proson 
might  have  cherished  of  returning  peaceably  to  \ 
land  was  extinguished  by  the  death  of  a  careless 
natured  prince,  and  by  the  accession  of  a  prince  o\ 
all  things,  and  especially  obstinate  in  revenge.  Fer. 
in  his  element.     Destitute  of  the  talents  both  oi 
and  of  a  statesman,  he  had  in  a  high  degree  the  m 
qualifications  of  a  tempter ;  and  now,  with  the  hl 
activity  and  dexterity  of  an  evil  spirit,  he  ran  from 
to  outlaw,  chattered  in  every  ear,  and  stirred  up  i 
bosom  savage  animosities  and  wild  desires. 

He  no  longer  despaired  of  being  able  to  seduce  Mou 
The  situation  of  that  unhappy  young  num  was  con 
changed.  While  he  was  dancing  and  skating  at  the 
and  expecting  every  day  a  summons  to  London,  he  w 
whelmed  with  miserj-  by  the  tidings  of  his  father's  d( 
of  his  uncle's  accession.  During  the  night  which 
the  arrival  of  the  news,  those  who  lodged  near  him  c 
tinctly  hear  his  sobs  and  his  piercing  cries.  He  qui 
Hague  the  next  day,  having  solemnly  pledged  his  wi 
to  the  Prince  and  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  not  to 
anything  against  the  government  of  England,  ani 
been  supplied  by  them  with  money  to  meet  imme 
mands.f 

The  prospect  wliich  lay  before  Monmouth  was  not 
one.  There  was  now  no  probability  that  he  would  b 
from  banishment.  On  the  Continent  his  life  could  ] 
be  passed  amidst  the  splendour  and  festivity  of  a  coi 
cousins  at  the  Hague  seem  to  have  really  regarded 
kindness;  but  they  could  no  longer  countenance  hii 
without  serious  risk  of  producing  a  rupture  between 
and  Holland.  William  offered  a  kind  and  judicious  suj 

•  Wade*8  Confession,  Harl.  MS.  684.).    Monmouth's  letter  to  James 
t  ATaox   Neg.  Feb.   20.  22.    1685 ;    wood. 
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The  war  T^hicli  was  then  raging  in  Hungary,  between  the  CHAP. 
jEmperor  and  the  Turks,  was  watched  by  all  Europe  with  in-  ^  \'^  . 
ierest  almost  as  great  as  that  which  the  Crusades  had  excited 
ire  hundred  years  earlier.  Many  gallant  gentlemen,  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  were  fighting  as  volunteers  in  the 
eommon  cause  of  Christendom.  The  Prince  advised  Mon- 
mouth to  repair  to  the  Imperial  camp,  and  assured  him  that, 
if  he  would  do  so,  he  should  not  want  the  means  of  making 
an  appearance  befitting  an  English  nobleman.*^  This  counsel 
^as  excellent :  but  the  Duke  could  not  make  up  his  mind. 
ffe  retired  to  Brussels  accompanied  by  Henrietta  Wentworth, 
Baroness  "Wentworth  of  Nettlestede,  a  damsel  of  high  rank 
md  ample  fortune,  who  loved  him  passionately,  who  had 
«<;rific^  for  his  saie  her  maiden  honour  and  the  hope  of  a 
iplendid  alliance,  who  had  followed  him  into  exile,  and  whom 
le  believed  to  be  his  wife  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  Under  the 
KK>thing  influence  of  female  friendship,  his  lacerated  mind 
tiealed  &8t.  He  seemed  to  have  found  happiness  in  obscurity 
ind  repose,  and  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  been  the  oma- 
tnent  of  a  splendid  court  and  the  head  of  a  great  party,  that 
be  had  commanded  armies,  and  that  he  had  aspired  to  a 
throne. 

But  he  was  not  suflFered  to  remain  quiet.  Ferguson  em- 
ployed all  his  powers  of  temptation.  Grey,  who  knew  not 
where  to  turn  for  a  pistole,  and  was  ready  for  any  imder- 
taldng,  however  desperate,  lent  his  aid.  No  art  was  spared 
which  could  draw  Monmouth  from  retreat.  To  the  first  in- 
vitations which  he  received  from  his  old  associates  he  returned 
unfavourable  answers.  He  pronoimced  the  difficulties  of  a 
descent  on  England  insuperable,  protested  that  he  was  sick 
of  public  life,  and  begged  to  be  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
newly  found  happiness.  But  he  was  little  in  the  habit  of 
resisting  skilful  and  urgent  importunity.  It  is  said,  too,  that 
he  was  induced  to  quit  his  retirement  by  the  same  powerful 
influence  which  had  made  that  retirement  delightful.  Lady 
Wentworth  wished  to  see  him  a  King.  Her  rents,  her  dia- 
monds, her  credit  were  put  at  his  disposal.  Monmouth's 
judgment  was  not  convinced;  but  he  had  not  firmness  to 
resist  such  solicitations.f 

*  Boyei's  History  of  King  William  his  life.  The  Spanish  ambassador  at 
ihe  Third,  2d  edition,  1703,  vol.  i.  160.      the  English  court,  Don  Pedro  de  Kon- 

t  Welwood's  Memoirs,  App.  zr. ;  qnillo,  in  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  the 
Burnet,  i.  630.  Grey  told  a  somewhat  Low  Coontriea  written  about  this  time, 
iifierent  story :  but  he  told  it  to  save    sneen  at  Momnoutli  for  living  on  the 
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CHAP.         By  the  English  exiles  he  was  joyfully  welcomed,  and  i 
^  ^'     .  monsly  acknowledged  as  their  head.     But  there  was  ano 
Sootch        class  of  emigrants  who  were  not  disposed  to  recognise  his  i 
'**^***'     premacy.     Misgovemment,  such  as  had  neyer  been  known  i 
the  southern  part  of  our  island,  had  driven  from  Scotland 
the  Continent  many  fugitives,  the  intemperance  of  wli 
political  and  religious  zeal  was  proportioned  to  the  oppr 
which  they  had  imdergone.     iSiese  men  were  not  willing 
follow  an  English  leader.    Even  in  destitution  and  exile  tbejl 
retained  their  pimctilious  national  pride,  and  would  not  cosh  1 
sent  that  their  coimtry  should  be,  in  their  persons,  degradeil 
into  a  province.    They  had  a  captain  of  their  own,  Archibald,  i 
Eprl  of       ninth  Earl  of  Argyle,  who,  as  chief  of  the  great  tribe  of 
^^  ^       Campbell,  was  known  among  the  population  of  the  Highlands, : 
by  the  proud  name  of  Mac  Callum  More.    His  £a.ther,  the 
Marquess  of  Argyle,  had  been  the  head  of  the  Scotch  Co?e- 
nanters,  had  greatiy  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Charles  the 
First,  and  was  not  thought  by  the  Eoyalists  to  have  atoned 
for  this  offence  by  consenting  to  bestow  the  empty  titie  of 
King,  and  a  state  prison  in  a  palace,  on  Charles  the  Second, 
After  the  return  of  the  royal  family  the  Marquess  was  put  to 
death.    His  marquisate  became  extinct ;  but  his  son  was  per- 
mitted to  inherit  the  ancient  earldom,  and  was  still  among 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  the  nobles  of  Scotland. 
The  Earl's  conduct  during  the  twenty  years  which  followed 
the  Restoration  had  been,  as  he  afterwards  thought,  cri-, 
minally  moderate.     He  had,  on  some  occasions,  opposed  the 
administration  which  afflicted  his  country :  but  his  opposition 
had  been  languid  and  cautious.     His  compliances  in  ecclesi- 
astical matters  had  given  scandal  to  rigid  Presbyterians: 
and  so  far  had  he  been  from  showing  any  inclination  to 
resistance  that,  when  the  Covenanters  had  been  persecuted 
into  insurrection,  he  had  brought  into  the  field  a  large  body 
of  his  dependents  to  suppoi't  the  government. 

Such  had  been  his  poUtical  course  imtil  the  Duke  of  York 
came  down  to  Edinburgh  armed  with  the  whole  regal  autho- 
rity. The  despotic  viceroy  soon  foimd  that  he  could  not 
expect  entire  support  from  Argyle,  Since  the  most  powerful 
chief  in  the  kingdom  could  not  be  gained,  it  was  thought 

bounty  of  a  fond  woman,  and  hints  a  raenester  traaformarao  en  Amor  con  M- 

very  unfoimded  suspicion  that  the  Duke's  ledi  en  vista  de  la  neccsidad  dc  poder 

passion  was  altogether  interested.  "  ITal-  subsistir."— Ronquillo  to  Orana*  ^^^Jt" 

landose  hoy  tan  falto  de  medios  que  ha  1686. 
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pessary  that  he  should  be  destroyed.  On  grounds  so  fri-  CHAP, 
lions  that  even  the  spirit  of  party  and  the  spirit  of  chicane  .  _  /  _^ 
ere  ashamed  of  them,  he  was  bronght  to  trial  for  treason, 
►xivicted,  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  partisans  of  the 
bnarts  afterwards  asserted  that  it  was  never  meant  to  carry 
lis  sentence  into  effect,  and  that  the  only  object  of  the  pro- 
mention  was  to  frighten  him  into  ceding  his  extensive  juris- 
ietion  in  the  Highlands.  Whether  James  designed,  as  his 
aemies  suspected,  to  commit  murder,  or  only,  as  his  friends 
ffirmed,  to  commit  extortion  by  threatening  to  commit  mur- 
er,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  "I  know  nothing  of  the 
icotch  law,"  said  Halifax  to  King  Charles;  "but  this  I  know, 
hat  we  should  not  hang  a  dog  here  on  the  groimds  on  which 
ay  liord  Argyle  has  been  sentenced."* 

Argyle  escaped  in  disguise  to  England,  and  thence  passed 

>ver  to  Friesland.     In  that  secluded  province  his  father  had 

x)nght  a  small  estate,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  family  in 

3ivil  troubles.     It  was  said,  among  the  Scots,  that  this  pur- 

ehase  had  been  made  in  consequence  of  the  predictions  of  a 

Celtic  seer,  to  whom  it  had  been  revealed  that  Mac  Callimi 

More  would  one  day  be  driven  forth  from  the  ancient  mansion 

of  his  race  at  Inverary.t    But  it  is  probable  that  the  politic 

Marquess  had  been  warned  rather  by  the  signs  of  the  times 

ihan  by  the  visions  of  any  prophet.     In  Friesland  Earl 

Archibald  resided  during  some  time  so  quietly  that  it  was  not 

generally  known  whither  he  had  fled.     From  his  retreat  he 

carried  on  a  correspondence  with  his  friends  in  Great  Britain, 

was  a  party  to  the  Whig  conspiracy,  and  concerted  with  the 

chiefe  of  that  conspiracy  a  plan  for  invading  Scotland.  J     This 

plan  had  been  dropped  upon  the  detection  of  the  Rye  House 

plot,  but  became  again  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  after  the 

demise  of  the  crown. 

He  had,  during  his  residence  on  the  Continent,  reflected 
much  more  deeply  on  religious  questions  than  in  the  preceding 
years  of  his  life.  In  one  respect  the  efiect  of  these  reflections 
On  his  mind  had  been  pernicious.  His  partiality  for  the 
Rynodical  form  of  church  government  now  amounted  to 
bigotry.      When  he  remembered  how  long  he  had  conformed 

*  Proceedinp^  against  Argyle  in  the  hall's  Chronological  Notes, 

rollection  of  Stjite   Trials ;    Burnet,  i.  f  Information  of  Robert  Smith  in  the 

f)21. ;  A  True  and  Plain  Acconnt  of  the  Appendix  to  Sprat's  True  Account. 

Discoveries  made  in  Scotland,  1684 ;  The  J  True  and  Plain  Account  of  the  Dis- 

Sc"otch   Mist  Cleared  ;   Sir  George  Mac-  coveries  made  in  Scotland, 
kenzic's   Vindication;    Lord    Fountain- 
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CHAP,  to  the  established  worship,  he  was  overwhehned  with  sham 
._  ^'  ^  and  remorse,  and  showed  too  many  signs  of  a  disposition 
atone  for  his  defection  by  violence  and  intolerance.  He  bai 
however,  in  no  long  time,  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  tk 
fear  and  love  of  a  higher  Power  had  nerved  hiip  for  the  u 
formidable  conflicts  by  which  human  nature  can  be  tried.  1 
To  his  companions  in  adversity  his  assistance  was  of  w 
highest  moment.  Though  proscribed  and  a  fugitive,  he  W 
still,  in  some  sense,  the  most  powerful  subject  in  the  BritiA. 
dominions.  In  wealth,  even  before  his  attainder,  he  irm 
probably  inferior,  not  only  to  the  great  English  nobles,  but 
to  some  of  the  opulent  esquires  of  Kent  and  Norfolk.  But 
his  patriarchal  authority,  an  authority  which  no  wealth  cooU 
give,  and  which  no  attainder  could  take  away,  made  him,  aa 
a  leader  of  an  insurrection,  truly  formidable.  No  southeni 
lord  could  feel  any  confidence  that,  if  he  ventured  to  resisl 
the  government,  even  his  own  gamekeepers  and  huntsmen 
would  stand  by  him.  An  Earl  of  Bedford,  an  Earl  of  De- 
vonshire, could  not  engage  to  bring  ten  men  into  the  fidA 
Mac  Galium  More,  penniless  and  deprived  of  his  earldom, 
might,  at  any  moment,  raise  a  serious  civil  war.  He  had 
only  to  show  himself  on  the  coast  of  Lorn ;  and  an  armj 
would,  in  a  few  days,  gather  round  him.  The  force,  which 
in  favourable  circumstances,  he  could  bring  into  the  field 
amounted  to  five  thousand  fighting  men,  devoted  to  his  service 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  target  and  broadsword,  not  afraic 
to  cncoimter  regular  troops  even  in  the  open  plain,  and  perhaps 
superior  to  regular  troops  in  the  qualifications  requisite  foi 
the  defence  of  wild  mountain  passes,  hidden  in  mist,  and  ton 
by  headlong  torrents.  What  such  a  force,  well  directed^ 
could  effect,  even  against  veteran  regiments  and  skilful  com- 
manders, was  proved,  a  few  years  later,  at  KiUiecrankie. 
Sir  Patrick  But,  strong  as  was  the  claim  of  Argyle  to  the  confidence  oi 
Hume.  ^Q  exiled  Scots,  there  was  a  faction  among  them  which 
regarded  him  with  no  friendly  feeling,  and  which  wished  to 
make  use  of  his  name  and  influence,  without  entrusting  to 
him  any  real  power.  The  chief  of  this  faction  was  a  lowland 
gentleman,  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  Whig  plot,  and 
had  with  difficulty  eluded  the  vengeance  of  the  court.  Sir 
Patrick  Hume,  of  Polwarth,  in  Berwickshire.  Great  doubt 
has  been  thrown  on  his  integrity,  but  without  sufficient 
reason.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  he  injured  his 
cause  by  perverseness  as  much  as  he  could  have  done  bj 
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Bachery.     He  was  a  man  incapable  alike  of  leading  and  of    cnAP. 
Hewing,  conceited,  captions,  and  wrongheaded,  an  endless  ^_  ^'     ^ 
3ker,  a  sluggard  in  action  against  the  enemy,  and  active 
mly  against  his  own  allies.    With  Hmne  was  closely  con- 
3cted  another  Scottish  exile  of  great  note,  who  had  many 
F  the  same  fenlts.  Sir  John  Cochrane,  second  son  of  the  Earl  Sir  John 
rihmdonald.  ^^"^• 

^A  fiax  higher  character  belonged  to  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Fletcher  of 
laltomi,  a  man  distingoished  by  learning  and  eloquence,  ^^^^"• 
istinguished  also  by  courage,  disinterestedness,  and  public 
pirit,  but  of  an  irritable  and  impracticable  temper.  Like 
Qany  of  his  most  illustrious  contemporaries,  Milton  for 
txample,  Harrington,  Marvel,  and  Sidney,  Metcher  had,  from 
ihe  misgovemment  of  several  successive  princes,  conceived 
b  strong  aversion  to  hereditary  monarchy.  Yet  he  was  no 
lemocrat.  He  was  the  head  of  an  ancient  Norman  house, 
ind  was  proud  of  his  descent.  He  was  a  fine  speaker  and  a 
Bne  writer,  and  was  proud  of  his  intellectual  superiority. 
Both  in  his  character  of  gentleman,  and  in  his  character  of 
scholar,  he  looked  down  with  disdain  on  the  common  peoi)le, 
Emd  was  so  little  disposed  to  entrust  them  with  political  power 
that  he  thought  them  unfit  even  to  enjoy  personal  freedom. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  this  man,  the  most  honest, 
fearless,  and  imcompromising  republican  of  his  time,  should 
have  been  the  author  of  a  plan  for  reducing  a  large  part  of 
the  working  classes  of  Scotland  to  slavery.  He  bore,  in  truth, 
a  lively  resemblance  to  those  Roman  Senators  who,  while 
they  hated  the  name  of  King,  guarded  the  privileges  of  their 
order  with  inflexible  pride  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
multitude,  and  governed  their  bondmen  and  bondwomen  by 
means  of  the  stocks  and  the  scourge. 

Amsterdam  was  the  place  where  the  leading  emigrants,  * 
Scoteh  and  English,  assembled.  Argyle  repaired  thither^ 
from  Priesland,  Monmouth  from  Brabant.  It  soon  appeared 
that  the  fugitives  had  scarcely  anything  in  common  except 
hatred  of  James  and  impatience  to  return  from  banishment. 
Ihe  Scots  were  jealous  of  the  English,  the  English  of  the 
Scots.  Monmoutii's  high  pretensions  were  oflFensive  to  Argyle, 
^ho,  proud  of  ancient  nobility  and  of  a  legitimate  descent 
ioni  kings,  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  do  homage  to  the 
>f&pring  of  a  vagrant  and  ignoble  love.  But  of  all  the  dis- 
tensions by  which  the  little  band  of  outlaws  was  distracted 
ie  most  serious  was  that  which  arose  between  Argyle  and  a 
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CHAP,     portion  of  his  own  followers.     Some  of  the  Scottish  e: 
^'        had,  in  a  long  conrse  of  opposition  to  tyranny,  been  ex( 


^jnrwi^oa-  into  a  morbid  state  of  nnderstanding  and  temper,  which  u 
duct  of'tie  ^^  most  just  and  necessary  restraint  insupportable  to  tl 
Scotch  They  knew  that  without  Argyle  they  could  do  notk 
"^***  They  ought  to  have  known  that,  unless  they  wished  to 
headlong  to  ruin,  they  must  either  repose  fiill  con£ideii( 
their  leader,  or  relinquish  all  thoughts  of  military  enter; 
Experience  has  fully  proved  that  in  war  every  operation, : 
the  greatest  to  the  smallest^  ought  to  be  under  the  abs< 
direction  of  one  mind,  and  that  every  subordinate  agei 
his  degree,  ought  to  obey  implicitly,  strenuously,  and 
the  show  of  cheerfolness,  orders  which  he  disapproves, 
which  the  reasons  are  kept  secret  from  him.  Bepresent 
assemblies,  public  discussions,  and  all  the  other  check 
which,  in  civil  a£Eairs,  rulers  are  restrained  from  abt 
I)ower,  are  out  of  place  in  a  camp.  Machiavel  justly  imp 
many  of  the  disasters  of  Venice  and  Florence  to  the  jeal 
which  led  those  republics  to  interfere  with  every  act  of 
generals.*  The  Dutch  practice  of  sending  to  an  armj 
puties,  without  whose  consent  no  great  blow  could  be  sfc 
was  almost  equally  pernicious.  It  is  undoubtedly  by  no  m 
certain  that  a  captain,  who  has  been  entrusted  with  dictat 
power  in  the  hour  of  peril,  will  quietly  surrender  that  p 
in  the  hour  of  triumph ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  cons 
ations  which  ought  to  make  men  hesitate  long  before 
resolve  to  vindicate  public  liberty  by  the  sword.  But,  if 
determine  to  try  the  chance  of  war,  they  will,  if  the} 
wise,  entrust  to  their  chief  that  plenary  authority  wit 
which  war  cannot  be  well  conducted.  It  is  possible  th 
they  give  him  that  authority,  he  may  turn  out  a  Cromw< 
a  Napoleon.  But  it  is  almost  certain  that,  if  they  witl 
from  him  that  authority,  their  enterprises  will  end  lik^ 
enterprise  of  Argyle. 

Some  of  the  Scottish  emigrants,  heated  with  repub 
enthusiasm,  and  utterly  destitute  of  the  skill  necessary  t4 
conduct  of  great  affairs,  employed  all  their  industry  an 
genuity,  not  in  collecting  means  for  the  attack  which 
were  about  to  make  on  a  formidable  enemy,  but  in  dev 
restraints  on  their  leader's  power  and  securities  agarns 
ambition.  The  selfcomplacent  stupidity  with  which 
insisted  on  organising  an  army  as  if  they  had  been  organ 
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oommonwealth  would  be  incredible  if  it  had  not  been  frankly     CHAP. 
~  even  boastftillj  recorded  by  one  of  themselves.*  ^' 


At  length  all  differences  were  compromised.     It  was  deter-  Arrange- 
xnined  that  an  attempt  shonld  be  forthwith  made  on  th^  ^^ttlmpt 
"^■veetem  coast  of  Scotland,  and  that  it  should  be  promptly  on  Eng- 
Allowed  by  a  descent  on  England.  '  ^^J^^ 

Argyle  was  to  hold  the  nominal  command  in  Scotland : 
Imt  he  was  pla.ced  under  the  control  of  a  Committee  which 
zeserved  to  itself  all  the  most  important  parts  of  the  military 
administration.  This  Committee  was  empowered  to  determine 
where  the  expedition  should  land,  to  appoint  officers,  to  su- 
perintend the  levying  of  troops,  to  dole  out  provisions  and 
ammunition.  All  that  was  lefb  to  the  general  was  to  direct 
ihe  evolutions  of  the  army  in  the  field,  and  he  was  forced  to 
promise  that  even  in  the  field,  except  in  the  case  of  a  surprise, 
he  would  do  nothing  without  the  assent  of  a  council  of  war.  . 
Monmouth  was  to  command  in  England.  His  soft  mind  ] 
had,  as  usual,  taken  an  impress  from  the  society  which  sur- 
rounded him.  Ambitious  hopes,  which  had  seemed  to  be 
extinguished,  revived  in  his  bosom.  He  remembered  the 
adSdction  with  which  he  had  been  constantly  greeted  by  the 
common  people  in  town  and  country,  and  expected  that  they 
would  now  rise  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to  welcome  him. 
He  remembered  the  good  will  which  tlie  soldiers  had  always 
borne  himj  and  flattered  himself  that  they  would  come  over 
to  him  by  regiments.  Encouraging  messages  reached  him  in 
quick  succession  from  London.  He  was  assured  that  the  vio- 
lence and  injustice  with  which  the  elections  had  been  carried 
on  had  driven  the  nation  mad,  that  the  prudence  of  the  leading 
Whigs  had  with  difficulty  prevented  a  sanguinary  outbreak 
on  the  day  of  the  coronation,  and  that  aU  the  great  Lords 
who  had  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill  were  impatient  to  rally 
round  him.  Wildman,  who  loved  to  talk  treason  in  parables, 
sent  to  say  that  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  just  two  hxmdred 
years  before,  had  landed  in  England  with  a  handful  of  men, 
and  had  a  few  days  later  been  crowned,  on  the  field  of  Bos 
worth,  with  the  diadem  taken  from  the  head  of  Richard. 
Danvers  undertook  to  raise  the  City.  The  Duke  was  deceived 
into  the  belief  that,  as  soon  as  he  set  up  his  standard,  Bedford- 
shire, Buckinghamshire,  Hampshire,  Cheshire  would  rise  in 
arms.t     He  consequently  became  eager  for  the  enterprise 

♦  See  Sip  Patrick  Hume's  Narratiye,        t  Gre/a  Narrative ;  Wade's  Confes- 
passinu  sion,  Harl.  MS.  6845. 
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CHAP,     from  which  a  few  weeks  before  he  had  shniiik.     His  cotml 
.     ^'  ^  men  did  not  impose  on  him  restrictions  so  elaborately 

as  those  which  the  Scotch  emigrants  had  devised.    All 
was  required  of  him  was  to  promise  that  he  would  not 
the  regal  title  tiU  his  pretensions  had  been  submitted  to 
judgment  of  a  free  Parliament. 

It  was  determined  that  two  Englishmen,  Ajloffe  and  Bum- 
bold,  should  accompany  Argyle  to  Scotland,  and  that  Fletcher 
should  go  with  Monmouth  to  England.     Fletcher,  from  th» 
beginning,  had  augured  iU  of  the  enterprise :  but  his  chiTalrOQi 
spirit  would  not  suffer  him  to  decline  a  risk  which  his  friendf 
seemed  eager  to  encounter.    When  Grey  repeated  with  appro- 
bation what  Wildman  had  said  about  Bichmond  and  Bichard, 
the  well  read  and  thoughtful  Scot  justly  remarked  that  there 
was  a  great  difference  between  the  fifteenth  century  and  the 
seventeenth.     Bichmond  was  assured  of  the  support  of  baroDS, 
each  of  whom  could  bring  an  army  of  feudal  retainers  into  the 
field ;  and  Bichard  had  not  one  regiment  of  regular  soldiers.* 
The  exiles  were  able  to  raise,  partly  from  their  own  resources 
and  partly  from  the  contributions  of  weU  wishers  in  Holland,   j 
a  sum  sufficient  for  the  two  expeditions.     Very  little  was  ob-    , 
tained  from  London.     Six  thousand  ^oimds  had  been  expected 
thence.  But  instead  of  the  money  came  excuses  from  Wildman, 
which  ought  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of  all  who  were  not 
wilfully  blind.     The  Duke  made  up  the  deficiency  by  pawning 
his  own  jewels  and  those  of  Lady  Wentworth.     Arms,  ammu- 
/    nition,  and  provisions  were  bought,  and  several  ships  which 
lay  at  Amsterdam  were  freighted,  t 
^^  It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  illustrious  and  the  most 

grossly  injured  man  among  the  British  exiles  stood  far  aloof 
from  these  rash  counsels.  John  Locke  hated  tyranny  and 
persecution  as  a  philosopher ;  but  his  intellect  and  his  temper 
preserved  him  from  the  violence  of  a  partisan.  He  had  lived 
on  confidential  terms  with  Shaftesbury,  and  had  thus  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  court.  Locke's  prudence  had,  however, 
been  such  that  it  would  have  been  to  little  purpose  to  bring 
him  even  before  the  corrupt  and  partial  tribunals  of  that  age. 
Li  one  point,  however,  he  was  vulnerable.  He  was  a  student 
of  Christ  Church  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  drive  from  that  celebrated  college  the  greatest  man 
of  whom  it  could  ever  boast.  But  this  was  not  easy.  Locke 
had,  at  Oxford,  abstained  from  expressing  any  opinion  on  the 

*  Burnet,  i.  631.  -^  Gt^fftNarratiYe. 
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•Ktics  of  the  day.     Spies  had  been  set  about  him.     Doctors     CHAT. 

Divinity  and  Masters  of  Arts  had  not  been  ashamed  to  ._  ^'  ^ 
rform  the  vilest  of  all  offices,  that  of  watching  the  lips  of  a 
mpanion  in  order  to  report  his  words  to  his  ruin.  The 
nversation  in  the  hall  had  been  purposely  turned  to  irritating 
pics,  to  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  to  the  character  of  the 
axl  of  Shaftesbury,  but  in  vain.  Locke  neither  broke  out 
>r  dissembled,  but  maintained  such  steady  silence  and  com- 
>siire  as  forced  the  took  of  power  to  own  vdth  vexation  that 
3ver  man  was  so  complete  a  master  of  his  tongue  and  of  his 
SLSsions.  When  it  was  found  that  treachery  could  do  nothing, 
rbitraiy  power  was  used.  Afber  vainly  trying  to  inveigle 
lOcke  into  a  &ult,  the  government  resolved  to  punish  him 
ithout  one.  Orders  came  from  Whitehall  that  he  should  be 
jeeted ;  and  those  orders  the  Dean  and  Canons  made  haste 
3  obey. 

Locke  was  travelling  on  the  Continent  for  his  health  when 
te  learned  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  home  and  of  his 
»read  without  a  trial  or  even  a  notice.  The  injustice  with 
rhich  he  had  been  treated  would  have  excused  him  if  he  had 
esorted  to  violent  methods  of  redress.  But  he  was  not  to 
>e  blinded  by  personal  resentment:  he  augured  no  good 
rom  the  schemes  of  those  who  had  assembled  at  Amster- 
lam;  and  he  quietly  repaired  to  Utrecht,  where,  while  his 
)artners  in  misfortune  were  planning  their  own  destruction, 
le  employed  himself  in  writing  his  celebrated  letter  on 
Coleration.* 

The  English  government  was  early  apprised  that  some-  Prepaw 
:>iing  was  in  agitation  among  the  outlaws.     An  invasion  of  ^y""  ™^! 
Sngland  seems  not  to  have  been  at  first  expected ;  but  it  was  ment  for 
ipprehended  that  Argyle  would  shortly  appear  in  arms  among  ^  g^J^°^ 
lis  clansmen.     A  proclamation  was  accordingly  issued  direct-  land, 
ag  that  Scotland  should  be  put  into  a  state  of  defence.     The> 
ailitia  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness.     All  the  clans  hostile 

0  the  name  of  Campbell  were  set  in  motion.  John  Murray, 
larquess  of  Athol,  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Argyle- 
hire,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  his  followers,  occu- 

»  Le   Clerc's  Life  of  Locke;   Lord  Eose's  dissertation.      I  should  hardly 

AUf^s  Life  of  Locke ;  Lord  Grenville's  think  it  nocessaiy  to  make  this  remark, 

•xford  and  Locke.    Locke  must  not  be  but  that  the  similarity  of  the  two  names 

unfounded  with  the  Anabaptist  Nicholas  appeiu^  to  have  misled  a  man  so  weU 

lOok,   whose  name  is  spelt  Locke  in  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those 

rrey's  Confession,  and  who  is  mentioned  times  as  Speaker  Onslow.    See  his  note 

1  the  Lansdowne  MS.  1152.,  and  in  the  on  Burnet,  i.  629. 
Juccleuch  narrative  appended  to    Mr. 
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CHAP,     pied  the  castle  of  Inverary.     Some  suspected  persons 

.     y*    .   arrested.     Others  were  compelled  to  give  hostages.     Shipg 

¥rar  were  sent  to  croise  near  the  isle  of  Bute ;  and  part  of 

army  of  Ireland  was  moved  to  the  coast  of  Ulster.* 

Converea-        While  these  preparations  were  making  in  Scotland,  Jt 

Jamw  with  ^^®^  ^^  ^  closet  Amold  Van  Citters,  who  had  long  le- 

the  Dutdi    sided  in  England  as  Ambassador  from  the  United  Provinoei^ 

a^bassa-     ^n^  Everard  Van  Dykvelt,  who,  after  the  death  of  Chaita, 

had  been  sent  bj  the  States  (reneral  on  a  special  mission  ol 

condolence  and  congratulation.     The  King  said  that  he  had 

received  from  unquestionable  sources  intelligence  of  desigiu 

which  were  forming  against  his  tlirone  by  his  banished  rab< 

jects  in  Holland.     Some  of  the  exiles  were  cutthroats,  whom 

nothing  but  the  special  providence  of  God  had  prevented 

from  committing  a  foul  murder ;  and  among  them  was  the 

owner  of  the  spot  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  butchery, 

"  Of  all  men  living,"  said  the  King,  "  Argyle  has  the  greatesi 

means  of  annoying  me ;  and  of  all  places  Holland  is  thai 

whence  a  blow  may  be  best  aimed  against  me."     The  Dutcl 

envoys  assured  his  Majesty  that  what  he  had  said  should  in 

stantly  be   communicated  to   the   government  which  the; 

represented,  and  expressed  their  full  confidence  that  ever 

exertion  would  be  made  to  satisfy  him.t 

Ineffectual       They  were  justified  in  expressing  this  confidence.     Boti 

f^^l^^  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  States  General  were,  at  thi 

Ajgyle        time,  most  desirous  that  the  hospitality  of  their   countr 

^'?J?  should  not  be  abused  for  purposes  of  which   the   Englisl 

government  could  justly  complain.     James  had  lately  hel< 

language  which  encouraged  the   hope  that  he  would  no 

patiently  submit  to  the  ascendency  of  France.     It  seeme< 

probable  that  he  would  consent  to  form  a  close  alliance  wit] 

the  United  Provinces  and  the  House  of  Austria.     There  wa^ 

therefore,  at  the  Hague,  an  extreme  anxiety  to  avoid  all  tha 

could  give  him  oflFencc.     The  personal  interest  of  Willian 

was  also  on  this  occasion  identical  with  the  interest  of  hi: 

father  in  law. 

But  the  case  was  one  which  required  rapid  and  vigorou; 
action;  and  the  nature  of  the  Batavian  institutions  madt 
such  action  almost  impossible.  The  Union  of  Utrecht,  rudelj 
formed,  amidst  the  agonies  of  a  revolution,  for  the  purpose  oi 
meeting  immediate  exigencies,  had  never  been  deliberately 

*  Wodrow.book  iii.  chap.  ix. ;  London        f  Regiater  of  the  Proceedings  of  tin 
Gazette,  May  1 1 .  1685  -,  lianVlou,  Msi^  ^.    ata.tft«  QenetaU  May  ^^.  1 685. 
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^vised  and  perfected  in  a  time  of  tranquillit j.  EreiT  one  of  CHAP, 
lie  seven  oommonwealtlis  which  that  Union  had  bound  to-  _  V  ^ 
aether  retained  ahnost  all  the  rights  of  sorereignt j,  and 
isserted  those  rights  pnnctilionalj  against  the  central  govem- 
tnent.  As  the  federal  authorities  had  not  the  means  of 
exacting  prompt  obedience  fiom  the  proTincial  authorities, 
so  the  proTincial  authorities  had  not  the  means  of  exacting 
prompt  obedience  from  the  municipal  authorities.  Holland 
alone  contained  eighteen  cities,  each  of  which  was,  for  many 
purposes,  an  independent  state,  jealous  of  all  interference 
from  without.  Kthe  rulers  of  such  a  city  received  frt)m  the 
Hague  an  order  which  was  unpleasing  to  them,  they  either 
neglected  it  altogether,  or  executed  it  languidly  and  tardily. 
In  some  town  councils,  indeed,  the  influence  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  all  po¥rerful.  But  unfortunately  the  place  where 
the  British  exiles  had  congregated,  and  where  their  ships  had 
been  fitted  out,  was  the  rich  and  populous  Amsterdam ;  and 
the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  were  the  heads  of  the  faction 
hostile  to  the  federal  government  and  to  the  House  of  Nassau. 
The  naval  administration  of  the  United  Provinces  was  con- 
ducted by  five  distinct  boards  of  Admiralty.  One  of  those 
boards  sate  at  Amsterdam,  was  partly  nominated  by  the 
authorities  of  that  city,  and  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
animated  by  their  spirit. 

All  the  endeavours  of  the  federal  government  to  effect  what 
James  desired  were  frnstrated  by  the  evasions  of  the  func- 
tionaries of  Amsterdam,  and  by  the  blunders  of  Colonel  Bevil 
Skelton,  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  Hague  as  envoy  from 
England.  Skelton  had  been  bom  in  Holland  during  the 
English  troubles,  and  was  therefore  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
qualified  for  his  post* ;  but  he  was,  in  truth,  unfit  for  that 
and  for  every  other  diplomatic  situation.  Excellent  judges 
of  character  pronounced  bim  to  be  the  most  shallow,  fickle, 
passionate,  presumptuous,  and  garrulous  of  men.t  He  took 
no  serious  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  the  refugees  till  three 
vessels  which  had  been  equipped  for  the  expedition  to  Scot- 
land were  safe  out  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  till  the  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  provisions  were  on  board,  and  till  the  passengers  had 
embarked.  Then,  instead  of  applying,  as  he  should  have 
done,  to  the  States  (Jeneral,  who  sate  close  to  his  own  door, 
he  sent  a  messenger  to  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  with 

*  This  is  mentioned  in  his  credentimlB  f  Bonrepanx  to  Seigncky,  FebniAiy 
da'^ed  on  the  16th  of  March,  168|.  ^.  1686. 
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a  request  that  the  suspected  ships  might  be  detained.    Hiej 
magistrates  of  Amsterdam  answered  that  the  entrance  of  the  | 
Zuyder  Zee  was  out  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  referred  him  to  I 
the  federal  government.     It  was  notorious  that  this  was  a] 
mere  excuse,  and  that,  if  there  had  been  any  real  wish  at  tibe 
Stadthouse  of  Amsterdam  to  prevent  Argyle  &om  sailing,  no 
difficulties  would  have  been  made.     Skdton  now  addr^sed 
himself  to  the  States  GreneraL     They  showed  every  disposi- 
tion to  comply  with  his  demand,  and,  as  the  case  was  urgent, 
departed  from  the  course  which  they  ordinarily  observed  in 
the  transaction  of  business.     On  the  same  day  on  which  he 
made  his  application  to  them,  an  ord^r,  drawn  in  exact  con- 
formity with  his  request,  was  despatched  to  the  Admiralty  of 
Amsterdam.     But  this  order,  in  consequence  of  some  mis- 
information, did  not  correctly  describe  the  situation  of  the 
ships.     They  were  said  to  be  in  the  Texel.     They  were  m 
the  Vlie.     The  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  made  this  error  a 
plea  for  doing  nothing ;  and,  before  the  error  could  be  recti- 
fied, the  three  ships  had  sailed.* 

The  last  hours  which  Argyle  passed  on  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land were  hours  of  great  anxiety.  Near  him  lay  a  Dutch 
man  of  war  whose  broadside  would  in  a  moment  have  put  an 
end  to  his  expedition.  Eound  his  little  fleet  a  boat  was 
rowing,  in  which  were  some  persons  with  telescojxjs  whom 
he  suspected  to  be  spies.  But  no  effectual  step  was  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  detaining  him ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  of  May  he  stood  out  to  sea  before  a  favourable  breeze. 

The  voyage  was  prosperous.  On  the  sixth  the  Orkneys 
were  in  sight.  Argyle  very  unwisely  anchored  off  Kirkwall, 
and  allowed  two  of  his  followers  to  go  on  shore  there.  The 
Bishop  ordered  them  to  be  arrested.  The  refugees  proceeded 
to  hold  a  long  and  animated  debate  on  this  misadventure : 
for,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  expedition,  how- 
ever languid  and  irresolute  their  conduct  might  be,  they 
never  in  debate  wanted  spirit  or  perseverance.  Some  were 
for  an  attack  on  KirkwaU.  Some  were  for  proceeding  with- 
out delay  to  Argyleshire.  At  last  the  Earl  seized  some  gen- 
tlemen who  lived  near  the  coast  of  the  island,  and  proposed 
to  the  Bishop  an  exchange  of  prisoners.     The  Bishop  re- 


»  Avaux  Neg.  -fi^^,  May  ^.,  May  to  the  States  General,  dated  June  20. 
A.  1685 ;  Sir  Patrick  Iluino's  Narrative ;  1686  ;  Memorial  of  Skelton,  delivered  to 
Liter  from  the  Admiralty  of  Amstcnlam    the  States  General,  May  10.  1685. 
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imed  no  answer;  and  the  fleet,  after  losing  three  days, 
liled  away. 

This  delay  was  fnll  of  danger.  It  was  speedily  known  at  He  lands  i 
dinburgh  that  the  rebel  sqnadron  had  touched  at  the  j^^J*^  ' 
'rkneys.  Troops  were  instantly  put  in  motion.  When  the 
larl  reached  his  own  province,  he  found  that  preparations 
ad  been  made  to  repel  him.  At  DunstafiEhage  he  sent  his 
Bcond  son  Charles  on  shore  to  caU  the  Campbells  to  arms, 
^ut  Charles  returned  vdth  gloomy  tidings.  The  herdsmen 
Jid  fishermen  were  indeed  ready  to  rally  round  Mac  Callum 
fclore ;  but,  of  the  heads  of  the  clan,  some  were  in  confine- 
aent,  and  others  had  fled.  Those  gentlemen  who  remained 
it  their  homes  were  either  well  affected  to  the  government  or 
ifiraid  of  moving,  and  refused  even  to  see  the  son  of  their 
;hief.  From  Dunstafi&iage  the  small  armament  proceeded  to 
DampbeUtown,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
rf  Kintyre.  Here  the  Earl  published  a  manifesto,  drawn  up 
in  Holland,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee,  by  James 
Stewart,  a  Scotch  advocate,  whose  pen  was,  a  few  months 
later,  employed  in  a  very  diflFerent  way.  In  this  paper  were 
set  forth,  with  a  strength  of  language  sometimes  approaching 
tx)  scurrility,  many  real  and  some  imaginary  grievances.  It 
was  hinted  that  the  late  King  had  died  by  poison.  A  chief 
object  of  the  expedition  was  declared  to  be  the  entire  sup- 
pression, not  only  of  Popery,  but  of  Prelacy,  which  was 
termed  the  most  bitter  root  and  offspring  of  Popery ;  and  all 
good  Scotchmen  were  exhorted  to  do  valiantly  for  the  cause 
of  their  country  and  of  their  God. 

Zealous  as  Argyle  was  for  what  he  considered  as  pure  re- 
ligion, he  did  not  scruple  to  practise  one  rite  half  Popish  and 
half  Pagan.  The  mysterious  cross  of  yew,  first  set  on  fire, 
and  then  quenched  in  the  blood  of  a  goat,  was  sent  forth  to 
summon  all  the  Campbells,  fi:om  sixteen  to  sixty.  The 
isthmus  of  Tarbet  was  appointed  for  the  place  of  gathering. 
The  muster,  though  small  indeed  when  compared  with  what ' 
it  would  have  been  if  the  spirit  and  strength  of  the  clan  had 
been  unbroken,  was  still  formidable.  The  whole  force  assem- 
bled amounted  to  about  eighteen  hundred  men.  Argyle 
livided  his  mountaineers  into  three  regiments,  and  proceeded 
to  appoint  officers. 

The  bickerings  which  had  begun  in  Holland  had  never  been  His  dis- 
intermitted  during  the  whole  course  of  the  expedition :  but  P?H*,y''^ 
it  Tarbet  they  became  more  violent  than  ever.    The  Com-  lowew. 
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CHAP,  mittee  wished  to  interfere  even  vdth  the  patriarchal  dominioiil 
.  y*  .  of  the  Earl  over  the  Campbells,  and  would  not  allow  hhn  \^ 
settle  the  militarj  rank  of  his  kinsmen  by  his  own  anthoritjr. 
While  these  disputatious  meddlers  tried  to  wrest  fix>m  him 
power  over  the  Highlands,  they  carried  on  their  own  correspon-' 
dence  vdth  the  Lowlands,  and  received  and  sent  letters  whidi 
were  never  communicated  to  the  nominal  GeneraL  Hume 
and  his  confederates  had  reserved  to  themselves  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  stores,  and  conducted  this  important  part  of 
the  administration  of  war  with  a  laxity  hardly  to  be  distin- 
guished from  dishonesty,  suffered  the  arms  to  be  spoiled, 
wasted  the  provisions,  and  lived  riotously  at  a  time  when  they 
ought  to  have  set  to  all  beneath  them  an  example  of  abste- 
miousness. 

The  great  question  was  whether  the  Highlands  or  the  Low- 
I  lands  should  be  the  seat  of  war.  The  Earl's  first  object  was 
to  establish  his  authority  over  his  own  domains,  to  drive  out 
the  invading  clans  which  had  been  poured  from  Perthshire 
into  Argyleshire,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  ancient  seat  of 
his  family  at  Inverary.  He  might  then  hope  to  have  four  or 
five  thousand  claymores  at  his  command.  With  such  a  force 
he  would  be  able  to  defend  that  wild  country  against  the  whole 
power  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  would  also  have  se- 
cured an  excellent  base  for  offensive  operations.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  wisest  course  open  to  him.  Eumbold,  who 
had  been  trained  in  an  excellent  military  school,  and  who,  as 
an  Englishman,  might  be  supposed  to  be  an  impartial  umpire 
between  the  Scottish  factions,  did  all  in  his  power  to  strengthen 
the  Earl's  hands.  But  Hume  and  Cochrane  were  utterly  im- 
practicable. Their  jealousy  of  Argyle  was,  in  truth,  stronger 
than  their  wish  for  the  success  of  the  expedition.  They  saw 
that,  among  his  own  mountains  and  lakes,  and  at  the  head  of 
an  army  chiefly  composed  of  his  own  tribe,  he  would  be  able  to 
bear  down  their  opposition,  and  to  exercise  the  fiill  authority 
of  a  General.  They  muttered  that  the  only  men  who  had  the 
good  cause  at  heart  were  the  Lowlanders,  and  tliat  the  Camp- 
bells took  up  arms  neither  for  liberty  nor  for  the  Church  of 
God,  but  for  Mac  Galium  More  alone.  Cochrane  declared  that 
he  would  go  to  Ayrshire  if  he  went  by  himself,  and  with  no- 
thing but  a  pitchfork  in  his  hand.  Argyle,  after  long  resist- 
.  ance,  consented,  against  his  better  judgment,  to  divide  his 
i  little  army.     He  remained  with  Bumbold  in  the  Highlands. 
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ochrane  and  Hume  weie  at  the  he^  of  the  fc«^;e  which  sauled     CHAP. 
>mYade  the  Lowhmds.  ,     ^-     ^ 

Ayrshire  was  Cochrane^s  object :  but  the  coast  of  Avrshiie 
ras  goarded  b j  English  frigates ;  and  the  adTentniers  weie 
jader  the  necessity  of  imining  np  the  estnarr  of  the  Clyde  to 
Shreenoclcy  then  a  small  fishing  Tillage  consisting  of  a  single 
X3fw  of  fhatched  horels,  now  a  great  and  flourishing  pcvt.  of 
irliich  the  customs  amount  to  more  than  five  times  the  whole 
nerenue  which  the  Stuarts  derifed  from  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land.    A  party  of  militia  lay  at  Greenock :  but  Cochrane^  who 
wanted  proTisions,  was  determined  to  land.     Hume  objected. 
Cochrane  was  peremptory,  and  ordered  an  officer,  named 
iilphinstone,  to  take  twenty  men  in  a  boat  to  the  shore.     But 
the  wrangling  spirit  of  the  leaders  had  infected  all  ranks. 
Xlphinstone  answered  that  he  was  bound  to  obey  only  reason- 
able commands,  that  he  considered  this  command  as  unreason- 
able, and,  in  short,  that  he  woxdd  not  go.     Major  FoUarton, 
a  braye  man,  esteemed  by  all  parties,  but  peculiarly  attached 
to  Argyle,  undertook  to  land  with  only  twelve  men,  and  did  so 
in  spite  of  a  fire  from  the  coast.     A  slight  skirmish  followed. 
The  militia  fell  back.     Cochrane  entered  Greenock  and  pro- 
cured a  supply  of  meal,  but  found  no  disposition  to  insurrec- 
tion among  the  people. 

In  fact,  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Scotland  was  not  such  Tf^mj^r  of 
lu  the  exiles,  misled  by  the  infiituation  common  in  all  ages  to  ^!^q  ^ 
exiles,  had  supposed  it  to  be.  The  goremment  was,  indeed, 
iiateful  and  hated.  But  the  malecontents  were  divided  into 
parties  which  were  almost  as  hostile  to  one  another  as  to  their 
rulers  ;  nor  was  any  of  those  i)arties  eager  to  join  the  iiiTaders. 
IVf  any  thought  that  the  insurrection  had  no  chance  of  success. 
Hie  spirit  of  many  had  been  effectually  broken  by  long  and 
cruel  oppression.  There  was,  indeed,  a  class  of  enthusiasts 
svho  were  little  in  the  habit  of  calculating  chances,  and  whom 
oppression  had  not  tamed  but  maddened.  But  these  men  saw 
little  difference  between  Argyle  and  James.  Their  wrath  had 
been  heated  to  such  a  temperature  that  what  every  body  else 
would  have  called  boiling  zeal  seemed  to  them  Laodicean  luke- 
warmness.  The  Earl's  past  life  had  been  stained  by  what 
tiey  regarded  as  the  vilest  apostasy.  The  very  Highlanders 
"whom  he  now  simimoned  to  extirpate  Prelacy  he  had  a  few 
years  before  summoned  to  defend  it.  And  were  slaves  who 
tnew  nothing  and  cared  nothing  about  religion,  who  were 
ready  to  fight  for  synodieal  government,  for  Episcopacy,  for 
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CHAP.  Popery,  just  as  Mac  Callmn  More  might  be  pleased  to 
.  y*  .  mand,  fit  allies  for  the  people  of  God  ?  The  manifesto,  i 
cent  and  intolerant  as  was  its  tone,  was,  in  the  view  of  i 
fanatics,  a  cowardly  and  worldly  performance.  A  settlei 
such  as  Argyle  wonld  have  made,  such  as  was  afterwards  i 
by  a  mightier  and  happier  deliverer,  seemed  to  them  not^ 
a  straggle.  They  wanted  not  only  freedom  of  conscieno 
themselves,  but  absolute  dominion  over  the  conscienct 
others ;  not  only  the  Presbyterian  doctrine,  i)olity,  and  won 
but  the  Covenant  in  its  utmost  rigour.  Nothing  would 
tent  them  but  that  every  end  for  which  civil  society  e: 
should  be  sacrificed  to  the  ascendency  of  a  theological  sys 
One  who  believed  no  form  of  church  government  to  be  v 
a  breach  of  Christian  charity,  and  who  recommended  com 
hension  and  toleration,  was,  in  their  phrase,  halting  beti 
Jehovah  and  Baal.  One  who  condemned  such  acts  as 
murder  of  Cardinal  Beatoun  and  Archbishop  Sharpe  fell 
the  same  sin  for  which  Saul  had  been  rejected  from  I 
King  over  Israel.  All  the  rules,  by  which;  among  civi 
and  Christian  men,  the  horrors  of  war  are  mitigated, 
abominations  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Quarter  was 
neither  taken  nor  given.  A  Malay  running  a  muck,  a 
dog  pursued  by  a  crowd,  were  the  models  to  be  imitate 
warriors  fighting  in  just  selfdefence.  To  reasons  su( 
guide  the  conduct  of  statesmen  and  generals  the  min 
these  zealots  were  absolutely  impervious.  That  a  man  si 
venture  to  urge  such  reasons  was  sufficient  evidence  th; 
was  not  one  of  the  faithful.  If  the  divine  blessing  were 
held,  little  would  be  effected  by  crafty  politicians,  by  ve 
captains,  by  cases  of  arms  from  Holland,  or  by  regime] 
unregenerate  Celts  from  the  mountains  of  Lorn.  If,  oi 
other  hand,  the  Lord's  time  were  indeed  come,  he  could 
as  of  old,  cause  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confom 
wise,  and  could  save  alike  by  many  and  by  few.  The  b 
swords  of  Athol  and  the  bayonets  of  Claverhouse  would  I: 
to  rout  by  weapons  as  insignificant  as  the  sling  of  Dav 
the  pitcher  of  Gideon.* 

Cochrane,  having  found  it  impossible  to  raise  the  popul 
on  the  south  of  the  Clyde,  rejoined  Argyle,  who  was  ii 

*  If  any  person  is  inclined  to  suspect  convince  him  that  I  have  rather  s 

that  I  have  exaggerated  the  absumity  than  overcharged  the  portrait,  th 

and  ferocity  of  these  men,  I  would  ad-  Let   Loose,   and  Faithful   CJont< 

vise  him  to  road  two  books,  which  will  Displayed. 
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of  Bute.     The  Earl  now  again  proposed  to  make  an     CHAP. 

apt  upon  Inverary.     Again  he  encountered  a  pertinacious  .     ^' 

fiition.     The  seamen  sided  vdth  Hume  and  Cochrane. 

Highlanders  were  absolutely  at  the  command  of  their 

There  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  two  parties  would 

I  to  blows ;  and  the  dread  of  such  a  disaster  induced  the 

littee  to  make  some  concession.     The  castle  of  Ealan 

-SGHuerigy  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Biddan,  was  selected 

""'it)  be  the  chief  place  of  arms.     The  military  stores  were  dis- 

-  embarked  there.     The  squadron  was  moored  close  to  the  walls 

;in  a  place  where  it  was  protected  by  rocks  and  shallows  such 

as^  it  was  thought,  no  frigate  could  pass.     Outworks  were 

'  iHiTOwn  up.     A  battery  was  planted  with  some  small  guns 

^?Ja]s:en  from  the  ships.     The  command  of  the  fort  was  most 

-"  unwisely  given  to  Elphinstone,  who  had  already  proved  him- 

.Aelf  much  more  disposed  to  argue  with  his  commanders  than 

-to  fight  the  enemy. 

And  now,  during  a  few  hours,  there  was  some  show  of 
■'  vigour.  Eumbold  took  the  castle  of  Ardkinglass.  The  Earl 
■  skirmished  successfully  with  Athol's  troops,  and  was  about  to 
advance  on  Inverary,  when  alarming  news  from  the  ships  and 
£tctions  in  the  Committee  forced  him  to  turn  back.  The 
King's  frigates  had  come  nearer  to  Ealan  Ghierig  than  had 
l)een  thought  possible.  The  Lowland  gentlemen  positively 
Refused  to  advance  ftirther  into  the  Highlands.  Argyle 
Iiastened  back  to  Ealan  Ghierig.  There  he  proposed  to  make 
an  attack  on  the  frigates.  His  ships,  indeed,  were  ill  fitted 
for  such  an  encounter.  But  they  would  have  been  supported 
by  a  flotilla  of  thirty  large  fishing  boats,  each  well  manned 
irith  armed  Highlanders.  The  Committee,  however,  refused 
to  listen  to  this  plan,  and  eflfectually  counteracted  it  by  raising 
a  mutiny  among  the  sailors. 

All  was  now  confusion  and  despondency.  The  provisions  ^ 
liad  been  so  ill  managed  by  the  Committee  that  there  was  no 
longer  food  for  the  troops.  The  Highlanders  consequently 
deserted  by  hundreds ;  and  the  Earl,  brokenhearted  by  his 
misfortunes,  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  those  who  still  perti- 
naciously insisted  that  he  should  march  into  the  Lowlands. 

The  little  army  therefore  hastened  to  the  shore  of  Loch 
Xong,  passed  that  inlet  by  night  in  boats,  and  landed  in  Dum- 
l)artonshire.  Hither,  on  the  following  morning,  came  news 
iihat  the  frigates  had  forced  a  passage,  that  all  the  Earl's  ships 
"had  been  taken,  and  that  Elphinstone  had  fled  from  Ealan 

VOL.  I.  F  F 
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Gkierig  without  a  blow,  leaTiug*  the  castle  and  stoesn 
eiKMny. 

All  that  remained  was  to  invade  the  Lowlands  unfeij 
disadvantage.    Argjle  resolved  to  make  a  bold  pnshfi 
gow.     But,  as  soon  as  this  resolution  was  annoanced^ti 
men,  who  had,  up  to  that  moment,  been  urging  bimtol 
into  the  low  country,  took  flight,  argued,  remonsbAli^ 
when  argument  and  remonstrance  proved  vain,  hidfti 
for  seizing  the  boats,  ma.lring  their  own  escape,  anlli 
tlieir  General  and  his  clansmen  to  conquer  or  perish  n 
Til  is  scheme  fiiiled ;  and  the  poltroons  who  had  bait 
were  compelled  to  share  with  braver  men  the  lisb  of  fclj 
venture. 

During  the  march  through  the  country  which  lies l 
Li^ch  Long  and  Loch  Lomond,  the  insurgents  were  c 
infest ihI  by  parties  of  militia.  Some  skirmishes  took  | 
which  the  Earl  had  the  advantage ;  but  the  bands  lUi 
rt^pelled,  falling  back  before  him,  spread  the  tidings  d 
appn^ach,  and,  soon  after  he  had  crossed  the  river  Lwa 
f<.»und  a  strong  body  of  regular  and  irregular  troopa  p? 
to  encounter  him. 

He  was  for  giving  battle.  Ayloffe  was  of  the  same  op 
Hume,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  to  fight  woi 
madness.  He  saw  one  regiment  in  scarlets  More  ! 
be  behind.  To  attack  such  a  force  was  to  rush  on  « 
death.  The  best  course  was  to  remain  quiet  till  nighi 
thou  to  give  the  enemy  the  slip. 

A  sharp  altercation  followed,  which  was  with  diS 
quieted  bv  the  mediation  of  Rumbold.  It  was  now  evi 
The  hostiJo  armies  encamped  at  no  great  distance  fron 
other.  The  Earl  ventured  to  propose  a  night  attack,  ai 
again  overruled. 
Arpylo's  Since  it  was  determined  not  to  fight,  nothing  was  I 

dil^wed  ^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^^P  which  Hume  had  recommended.  The 
a  chance  that,  by  decamping  secretly,  and  hastening  al 
across  heatlis  and  morasses,  the  Earl  might  gain  man; 
on  the  enemy,  and  might  reach  Glasgow  without  fiirt! 
stniction.  The  watch  fires  were  left  burning ;  and  the 
,  began.  And  now  disaster  followed  disaster  fast.  The 
mistook  the  ti'ack  across  the  moors,  and  led  the  an 
boggy  ground.  Military  order  could  not  be  preserved 
disciplined  and  disheartened  soldiers  under  a  dark  si 
on  a  treacherous  and  uneven  soil.     Panic  after  panic 
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iTOugh  the  broken  ranks.  Every  siglit  and  sound  was  CHAP. 
iOTight  to  indicate  the  approach  of  pursuers.  Some  of  the  .  ^'  _. 
ficers  contributed  to  spread  the  terror  which  it  was  their 
ity  to  calm.  The  army  had  become  a  mob ;  and  the  mob 
elted  fiist  away.  Great  numbers  fled  under  cover  of  the 
i-glit.  Eumbold  and  a  few  other  brave  men  whom  no  danger 
>uld  have  scared  lost  their  way,  and  were  unable  to  rejoin 
le  main  body.  When  the  day  broke,  only  five  hundred 
igitives,  wearied  and  dispirited,  assembled  at  Kilpatrick. 

All  thought  of  prosecuting  the  war  was  at  an  end :  and  it  y 
as  plain  that  the  chiefe  of  the  expedition  would  have  suffi- 
lent  difficulty  in  escaping  with  their  lives.  They  fled  in 
Lfferent  directions.  Hume  reached  the  Continent  in  safety. 
ochrane  was  taken  and  sent  up  to  London.  Argyle  hoped  Argyle  a 
>  find  a  secure  asylum  under  the  roof  of  one  of  his  old  servants  P"«>"e^- 
-^lio  lived  near  Kilpatrick.  But  this  hope  was  disappointed  ; 
nd  he  was  forced  to  cross  the  Clyde.  He  assumed  the  dress 
f  a  peasant  and  pretended  to  be  the  guide  of  Major  Fullarton, 
rhose  courageous  fidelity  was  proof  to  all  danger.  The  friends 
oumeyed  together  through  Renfrewshire  as  far  as  Inchinnan. 
^t  that  place  the  Black  Cart  and  the  White  Cart,  two  streams 
vhich  now  fiow  through  prosperous  towns,  and  turn  the 
vheels  of  many  factories,  but  which  then  held  their  quiet  ; 
jourse  through  moors  and  sheepwalks,  mingle  before  they  join 
he  Clyde.  The  only  ford  by  which  the  travellers  could  cross 
ivas  guarded  by  a  party  of  militia.  Some  questions  were 
^sked.  Fullarton  tried  to  draw  suspicion  on  himself,  in  order 
that  his  companion  might  escape  unnoticed.  But  the  minds 
of  the  questioners  misgave  them  that  the  guide  was  not  the 
rude  clown  that  he  seemed.  They  laid  hands  on  him.  He 
broke  loose  and  sprang  into  the  water,  but  was  instantly 
chased.  He  stood  at  bay  for  a  short  time  against  five  assail- 
ants. But  he  had  no  arms  except  his  pocket  pistols,  and  they 
were  so  wet,  in  consequence  of  his  plunge,  that  they  would 
not  go  off.  He  was  struck  to  the  ground  with  a  broadsword, 
and  secured. 

He  owned  himself  to  be  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  probably  in 
the  hope  that  his  great  name  would  excite  the  awe  and  pity 
of  those  who  had  seized  him.  And  indeed  they  were  much 
moved.  For  they  were  plain  Scotchmen  of  humble  rank, 
and,  though  in  arms  for  the  crown,  probably  cherished  a 
preference  for  the  Calvinistic  church  government  and  worship, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  reverence  their  captive  as  the 

r  F  2 
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CILVP.     head  of  an  illustrious  house  and  as  a  champion  of  the  Pro- 

, ^ ^  iestant  religion.     But,  though  they  were  evidently  toudied, 

and  though  some  of  them  even  wept,  they  were  not  disposed 
to  relinquish  a  large  reward  ^md  to  incur  the  vengeance  of 
an  implacable  government.  They  therefore  conveyed  their 
prisoner  to  Renfrew.  The  man  who  bore  the  chief  part  in 
the  arrest  was  named  Riddell.  On  this  account  the  whole 
race  of  Eiddells  was,  during  more  than  a  century,  held  in 
abhorrence  by  the  great  tribe  of  Campbell.  Within  living 
memory,  when  a  Eiddell  visited  a  fair  in  Argyleshire,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  assume  a  fidse  name. 

And  now  commenced  the  brightest  part  of  Argyle's  career. 
His  enterprise  had  hitherto  brought  on  him  nothing  but 
reproach  and  derision.  His  great  error  was  that  he  did  not 
resolutely  refuse  to  accept  the  name  without  the  power  of  a 
general.  Had  he  remained  quietly  at  his  retreat  in  Frieslimd, 
he  would  in  a  few  years  have  been  recalled  with  honour  to 
his  country,  and  would  have  been  conspicuous  among  the 
ornaments  and  the  props  of  constitutional  monarchy.  Had 
he  conducted  his  exi>edition  according  to  his  own  views,  and 
carried  with  him  no  followers  but  such  as  were  prepared 
implicitly  to  obey  all  his  orders,  he  might  possibly  have 
effected  something  great.  For  what  he  wanted  as  a  captain 
seems  to  have  been,  not  courage,  nor  activity,  nor  skill,  but 
simply  authority.  He  should  have  known  that  of  all  wants 
this  is  the  most  fatal.  Armies  have  triumphed  under  leaders 
who  possessed  no  very  eminent  qualifications.  But  what 
army  commanded  by  a  debating  club  ever  escaped  discom- 
fiture and  disgrace  ? 

The  great  calamity  which  had  fallen  on  Argyle  had  this 
advantage,  that  it  enabled  him  to  show,  by  proofs  not  to  he 
mistaken,  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  From  the  day  when 
he  quitted  Friesland  to  the  day  when  his  followers  separated 
at  Kilpatrick,  he  had  never  been  a  fi*ee  agent.  He  had  borne 
the  responsibility  of  a  long  series  of  measures  which  his 
judgment  disapproved.  Now  at  length  he  stood  alone. 
Captivity  had  restored  to  him  the  noblest  kind  of  liberty,  the 
liberty  of  governing  himself  in  all  his  words  and  actions 
according  to  his  own  sense  of  the  right  and  of  the  becoming. 
From  that  moment  he  became  as  one  inspired  with  new 
wisdom  and  virtue.  His  intellect  seemed  to  be  strengthened 
and  concentrated,  his  moral  character  to  be  at  once  elevated 
and  softened.     The  insolence  of  the  conquerors  spared  no- 
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ing  that  could  try  the  temper  of  a  man  proud  of  ancient     pjr;.  p 

)bility  and  of  patriarchal  dominion.     The   prisoner  was  .       v. 

•agged   through   Edinburgh  in   triumph.     He  walked  on  '^  •   ~^ 

ot,  bareheaded,  up  the  wholfe  length  of  that  stately  street 

hich,  overshadowed  by  dark  and  gigantic  piles  of  stone, 

ads   from  Holyrood  House  to  the   Castle.      Before  him 

larched  the  hangman,  bearing  the  ghastly  instrument  which 

as  to  be  used  at  the  quartering  block.    The  victorious  party 

ad  not  forgotten  that,  thirty-five  years  before  this  time,  the 

ither  of  Argyle  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  faction  which 

ut  Montrose  to  death.     Before  that  event  the  houses  of 

rraham  and  Campbell  had  borne  no  love  to  each  other ;  and 

bey  had  ever  since  been  at  deadly  feud.     Care  was  taken 

[lat  the  prisoner  should  pass  through  the  same  gate  and  the 

une  streets  through  which  Montrose  had  been  led  to  the 

ime  doom.*    When  the  Earl  reached  the  Castle  his  legs 

rere  put  in  irons,  and  he  was  informed  that  he  had  but  a  few 

ays  to  live.     It  had  been  determined  not  to  bring  him  to 

rial  for  his  recent  offence,  but  to  f)ut  him  to  death  under  the 

entence  pronounced  against  him  several  years  before,  a  sen- 

ence  so  flagitiously  unjust  that  the  most  servile  and  obdurate 

iwyers  of  that  bad  age  could  not  speak  of  it  without  shame. 

But  neither  the  ignominious  procession  up  the  High  Street, 
lor  the  near  view  of  death,  had  power  to  disturb  the  gentle 
nd  majestic  patience  of  Argyle.     His  fortitude  was  tried  by 

still  more  severe  test.  A  paper  of  interrogatories  was 
lid  before  him  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  replied 
>  those  questions  to  which  he  could  reply  without  danger  to 
tiy  of  his  friends,  and  refused  to  say  more.  He  was  told 
lat  unless  he  returned  fuller  answers  he  should  be  put  to 
le  torture.  'James,  who  was  doubtless  sorry  that  he  could 
ot  feast  his  own  eyes  with  the  sight  of  Argyle  in  the  boots, 
Mit  down  to  Edinburgh  positive  orders  that  nothing  should 
B  omitted  which  could  wring  out  of  the  traitor  information 
^inst  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  treason.  But  \ 
lenaces  were  vain.  With  torments  and  death  in  immediate 
rospect  Mac  Callum  More  thought  far  less  of  himself  than 
F  his  poor  clansmen.  "  I  was  busy  this  day,''  he  wrote  fi^m 
is  cell,  "  treating  for  them,  and  in  some  hopes.  But  this 
srening  orders  came  that  I  must  die  upon  Monday  or  Tues- 

♦  A  few  words  which  were  in   the  taken  the  City  Guards,  which  were  com- 

rst  five  editions  have  heen  omitted  in  manded  bj  an  officer  named  Graham, 

lis  place.    Here  and  in  another  passage  for  the  Dragoons  of  Graham  of  Clarer- 

haa,  as  Mr.  Ajtoun  has  obserred^  mis-  house. 
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CHAP,     day ;  and  I  am  to  be  put  to  the  torture  if  I  answer  i 

.^ \' ,  questions  upon  oath.     Yet  I  hope  Grod  shall  support  a 

'  The  torture  was  not  inflicted.  Perhaps  the  magna 
of  the  victim  had  moved  the  conquerors  to  unwonted 
passion.  He  himself  remarked  that  at  first  ther  bd 
very  harsh  to  him,  but  that  they  soon  began  to  treil 
vrith  respect  and  kindness.  Ood,  he  said,  had  melted 
hearts.  It  is  certain  that  he  did  not,  to  save  himself 
the  utmost  cruelty  of  his  enemies,  betray  any  of  his  ft 
(.)ii  the  last  morning  of  his  life  he  wrote  these  woidi 
have  named  none  to  their  disadvantage.  I  thank  G 
hath  supported  me  wonderfully." 

He  composed  his  own  epitaph,  a  short  poem,  full  of  i 
ing  and  spirit,  simple  and  forcible  in  style,  and  nd 
teiuptible  in  versification.  In  this  little  piece  he  comp 
that,  though  his  enemies  had  repeatedly  decreed  his- 
liis  friends  had  been  still  more  cruel.  A  comment  on 
expressions  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  which  he  addresse 
liiJy  residing  in  Holland.  She  had  fiimished  him ' 
largo  sum  of  money  for  his  expedition,  and  he  thong 
entitled  to  a  full  explanation  of  the  causes  which  had 
his  failure.  He  acquitted  his  coadjutors  of  treachei 
described  their  folly,  their  ignorance,  and  their  factioi 
versoiiess,  in  terms  which  their  own  testimony  lia, 
pn^vod  to  have  been  richly  deserved.  He  afterwards  t^ 
Avhethor  he  had  not  used  language  too  severe  to  bt 
dying  Christian,  and,  in  a  separate  pai>er,  begged  his 
to  siipi)ross  what  he  had  said  of  these  men.  '*  Onl 
must  acknowledge,"  ho  mildly  added ;  "  they  va 
governable/' 

Most  of  his  few  remaining  hours  were  passed  in  d 
and  in  affectionate  intercourse  with  some  member 
family.  He  professed  no  repentance  on  ac<?ount  of 
enterprise,  but  bewailed,  with  great  emotion,  his 
compliance  in  spiritual  things  with  the  pleasure  of 
veniment.  He  had,  he  said,  been  justly  punished.  ( 
had  so  long  been  guilty  of  cowardice  and  dissimulat 
not  worthy  to  be  the  instrument  of  salvation  to  tl 
and  Church.  Yet  the  cause,  he  frequently  repeated, 
cause  of  Grod,  and  would  assuredly  triumph.  "  I  c 
he  said,  "take  on  myself  to  be  a  prophet.  But  I 
strong  impression  on  ray  spirit,  that  deliverance  w 
very  suddenly."     It  is  not  strange  that  some  zealous 
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erians  should  haf^Iaid  up  Ids  saying  in  their  hearts,  and     CHAP. 
hoTild,   at  a  later  period,  have  attributed  it  to  divine  in-  ._   ;'  ^ 
piration. 

So  effectuallj  had  religious  &ith  and  hope,  co-operating 
rith  natural  courage  and  equanimitj,  composed  his  spirits, 
hat,  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  was  to  die,  he  dined  with 
.ppetite,  conversed  with  gaiety  at  table,  and,  after  his  last 
neal,  lay  down,  as  he  was  wont,  to  take  a  short  slumber,  in 
)rder  that  his  body  and  mind  might  be  in  full  vigour  when 
le  should  mount  the  scaffold.  At  this  time  one  of  the  Lords 
)f  the  Council,  who  had  probably  been  bred  a  Presbyterian, 
ind  had  been  seduced  by  interest  to  join  in  oppressing  the 
ZJhurch  of  which  he  had  once  been  a  member,  came  to  the 
Castle  with  a  message  from  his  brethren,  and  demanded 
id.mittance  to  the  EarL  It  was  answered  that  the  Earl  was 
asleep.  The  Privy  Councillor  thought  that  this  was  a  sub- 
berfiige,  and  insisted  on  entering.  The  door  of  the  cell  was 
Boflly  opened;  and  there  lay  Argyle  on  the  bed,  sleeping,  in 
his  irons,  the  placid  sleep  of  infancy.  The  conscience  of  the 
renegade  smote  him.  He  turned  away  sick  at  heart,  ran  out 
of  the  Castle,  and  took  refuge  in  the  dweUing  of  a  lady  of 
his  family  who  lived  hard  by.  There  he  flung  himself  on  a 
couch,  and  gave  himself  up  to  an  agony  of  remorse  and  shame. 
Sis  kinswoman,  alarmed  by  his  looks  and  groans,  thought 
that  he  had  been  taken  with  sudden  illness,  and  begged  him 
:o  drink  a  cup  of  sack.  "  No,  no,"  he  said ;  "  that  will  do 
ne  no  good."  She  prayed  him  to  tell  her  what  had  disturbed 
aim.  "  I  have  been,"  he  said,  "  in  Argyle's  prison.  I  have 
jeen  him  within  an  hour  of  eternity,  sleeping  as  sweetly  as 

3ver  man  did.     But  as  for  me ." 

And  now  the  Earl  had  risen  from  his  bed,  and  had  pre- 
pared himself  for  what  was  yet  to  be  endured.     He  was  first 
brought  down  the  High  Street  to  the  Council  House,  where 
he  was  to  remain  during  the  short  interval  which  was  still  to 
elapse  before  the  execution.     During  that  interval  he  asked 
for  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  to  his  wife  :  "  Dear  heart,  God  is 
xmchangeable :  He  hath  always  been  good  and  gracious  to 
me ;  and  no  place  alters  it.     Forgive  me  all  my  faults  ;  and 
now  comfort  thyself  in  Him,  in  whom  only  true  comfort  is  to 
le  found.     The  Lord  be  with  thee,  bless  and  comfort  thee, 
my  dearest.     Adieu." 

It  was  now  time  to  leave  the  Council  House.     The  divines  ^»  execu- 
•^ho  attended  the  prisoner  were  not  of  his  own  x>ersuasion ; 
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CHAP,  but  he  listened  to  them  with  civility,  and  exhorted  them  to 
.'  _-  caution  their  flocks  against  those  doctrines  which  all  Pr(J- 
testant  churches  unite  in  condemning.  He  mounted  the 
scaffold,  where  the  rude  old  guillotine  of  Scotland,  called  the 
Maiden,  avraited  him,  and  addressed  the  people  in  a  speech| 
tinctured  with  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  his  sect,  bufc 
breathing  the  spirit  of  serene  piety.  His  enemies,  he  said, 
he  forgave,  as  he  hoped  to  be  forgiven.  Only  a  single  acri- 
monious expression  escaped  him.  One  of  the  episcopal 
clergymen  who  attended  him  went  to  the  edge  of  the  scaffold, 
and  called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  "  My  Lord  dies  a  Protestant.** 
"  Yes,"  said  the  Earl,  stepping  forward,  *^  and  not  only  a 
Protestant,  but  with  a  heart  hatred  of  Popery,  of  Prelacy, 
and  of  aU  superstition.'*  He  then  embraced  his  friends,  put 
into  their  hands  some  tokens  of  remembrance  for  his  wife 
and  children,  kneeled  down,  laid  his  head  on  the  block, 
prayed  during  a  few  minutes,  and  gave  the  signal  to  the 
executioner.  His  head  was  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  Tolbooth, 
where  the  head  of  Montrose  had  formerly  decayed.* 
Ezeoation  The  head  of  the  brave  and  sincere,  though  not  blameless 
Md^^™'  Kumbold,  was  already  on  the  West  Port  of  EdinburgL 
Surrounded  by  fexjtious  and  cowardly  associates,  he  had, 
through  the  whole  campaign,  behaved  himself  like  a  soldier 
trained  in  the  school  of  the  great  Protector,  had  in  council 
strenuously  supported  the  authority  of  Argyle,  and  had  in 
the  field  been  distinguished  by  tranquil  intrepidity.  After 
the  dispersion  of  the  army  he  was  set  upon  by  a  party  of 
militia.  He  defended  himself  desperately,  and  would  have  cut 
his  way  through  them,  had  they  not  hamstringed  his  horse. 
He  was  brought  to  Edinburgh  mortally  wounded.  The  wish 
of  the  government  was  that  he  should  be  executed  in  England. 
But  he  was  so  near  death  that,  if  he  was  not  hanged  in 
Scotland,  he  could  not  be  hanged  at  all ;  and  the  pleasure  of 
hanging  him  was  one  which  the  conquerors  could  not  bear  to 
forego.     It  was  indeed  not  to  be  expected  that  they  wotdd 

*  The  authors  from  whom   I   haro        See  also  Bumet,  i.  631.  and  the  life 

taken  the  history  of  Argyle's  expedition  of  Bresson,  published  by  Dr.  Mac  Cm 

are  Sip  Patrick  Ilume,  who  was  an  eye-  The  account  of  the  Scotch  rebellion  m 

witness  of  what  he  related,  and  Wodrow,  the  Life  of  James  the  Second,  is  a  ridies- 

who  had  access  to  materials  of  the  p:reat-  lous  romance,  not  written  by  the  Kiag 

est  value,  among  which  were  the  Earl's  himself,  nor  derive<l   from    his  papers, 

own  papers.     Wherever  there  is  a  ques-  but  composed  by  a  Jacobite  who  dia  not 

tion  of  veracity   between  Argyle   and  even  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  a  map  of 

Hume,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Argyle's  the  seat  of  war. 
narrative  ought  to  be  followed. 
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Alow  much  lenity  to  one  who  was  regarded  as  the  chief  of  CHAP, 
ihe  Rye  House  plot,  and  who  was  the  owner  of  the  building  ^  \  . 
?roiii  which  that  plot  took  its  name :  bnt  the  insolence  with 
vrhich  ihey  treated  the  dying  man  seems  to  our  more  humane 
age  almost  incredible.  One  of  the  Scotch  PriTy  CounciUors 
told  him  that  he  was  a  confounded  villain.  *^  I  am  at  peace 
with  Gk)d,'*  answered  Bumbold,  calmly;  "how  then  can  I 
be  confounded  ?  *' 

He  was  hastily  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
and  quartered  within  a  few  hours,  near  the  City  Cross  in  the 
High  Street.  Though  unable  to  stand  without  the  support 
of  two  men,  he  maintained  his  fortitude  to  the  last,  and 
under  the  gibbet  raised  his  feeble  voice  against  Popery  and 
tyranny  with  such  vehemence  that  the  officers  ordered  the 
drums  to  strike  up,  lest  the  people  should  hear  him.  He  was 
a  friend,  he  said,  to  limited  monarchy.  But  he  never  would 
believe  that  Providence  had  sent  a  few  men  into  the  world 
ready  booted  and  spurred  to  lide,  and  millions  ready  saddled 
and  bridled  to  be  ridden.  "  I  desire,"  he  cried,  "  to  bless 
and  magnify  God's  holy  name  for  this,  that  I  stand  here,  not 
for  any  wrong  that  I  have  done,  but  for  adhering  to  his  cause 
in  an  evil  day.  If  every  hair  of  my  head  were  a  man,  in  this 
quarrel  I  would  venture  them  all." 

Both  at  his  trial  and  at  his  execution  he  spoke  of  assas- 
sination with  the  abhorrence  which  became  a  good  Christian 
and  a  brave  soldier.  He  had  never,  he  protested,  on  the 
faith  of  a  dying  man,  harboured  the  thought  of  committing 
such  villany.  But  he  frankly  owned  that,  in  conversation 
with,  his  fellow  conspirators,  he  had  mentioned  his  own  house 
as  a  place  where  Charles  and  James  might  with  advantage 
be  attacked,  and  that  much  had  been  said  on  the  subject, 
though  nothing  had  been  determined.  It  may  at  first  sight 
seem  that  this  acknowledgment  is  inconsistent  with  his 
declaration  that  he  had  always  regarded  assassination  with 
horror.  But  the  truth  appears  to  be  that  he  was  imposed 
upon  by  a  distinction  which  deluded  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries. Nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  put  poison  into 
tiie  food  of  the  two  princes,  or  to  poniard  them  in  their  sleep. 
But  to  make  an  unexpected  onset  on  the  troop  of  Life  Guards 
which  surrounded  the  royal  coach,  to  exchange  sword  cuts 
and  pistol  shots,  and  to  take  the  chance  of  slaying  or  of 
being  slain,  was,  in  his  view,  a  lawful  military  operation. 
Ambuscades  and  surprises  were  among  the  ordinary  incidents 
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CHAP,  of  war.  Every  old  soldier,  Cavalier  or  Boundhead,  had  bee&] 
.  y*  .  engaged  in  such  enterprises.  If  in  the  skirmish  the  King 
should  fall,  he  would  fidl  by  fair  fighting  and  not  by  murder. 
Precisely  the  same  reasoning  was  employed,  after  the  Bevo- 
lution,  by  James  himself  and  by  some  of  his  most  devoted 
followers,  to  justify  a  wicked  attempt  on  the  life  of  Wilhaa 
the  Third.  A  band  of  Jacobites  was  conmiissioned  to  attack 
the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his  winter  quarters.  The  meaning 
latent  under  this  specious  phrase  was  that  the  Prince's  throal 
was  to  be  cut  as  he  went  in  his  coach  from  Richmond  to 
Kensington.  It  may  seem  strange  that  such  fallacies,  the 
dregs  of  the  Jesuitical  casuistry,  should  have  had  power  to 
seduce  men  of  heroic  spirit,  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  into  a 
crime  on  which  divine  and  human  laws  have  justly  set  a 
/  peculiar  note  of  infamy.  But  no  sophism  is  too  gross  to 
I  delude  minds  distempered  by  party  spirit.* 

Argyle,  who  survived  Bumbold  a  few  hours,  left  a  dying 
testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  gallant  Englishman.  "  Poor 
Bumbold  was  a  great  support  to  me,  and  a  brave  man,  and 
died  Christianly."t 
Death  of  Ayloffe  showed  as  much  contempt  of  death  as  either  Argyle 
Ayloffe.  ^j,  Bumbold:  but  his  end  did  not,  like  theirs,  edify  pioos 
minds.  Though  political  sympathy  had  drawn  him  towards 
the  Puritans,  he  had  no  religious  sympathy  with  them,  and 
was  indeed  regarded  by  them  as  little  better  than  an  atheist. 
He  belonged  to  that  section  of  the  Whigs  which  sought  for 
models  rather  among  the  patriots  of  Greece  and  Borne  than 
among  the  prophets  and  judges  of  Israel.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  Glasgow.  There  he  attempted  to 
destroy  himself  with  a  small  penknife  :  but  though  he  gave 
himself  several  wounds,  none  of  them  proved  mortal,  and  he 
had  strength  enough  left  to  bear  a  journey  to  London.  He 
was  brought  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  interrogated  by 

*  Wodrow,    III.    ix.    10.;    Western  him,  an  old  soldier  of  the  Commoo- 

Martyrology;    Bumet,  i.   633.;    Fox's  wealth,  Captain  Walcot.     On  Waloot'i 

History,  Appendix  iv.     T  can  find  no  trial,  West,  the  witness  for  the  crown, 

way,  except  that  indicated  in  the  text,  said,  "  Captain,  yon  did  agree  to  be  ont 

of  reconciling  Rnmbold's  denial  that  he  of  those  that  were  to  %ht  the  Guards." 

had  ever  a£nitted  into  his  mind  the  "What,  then,  was  the  reason,"  asked 

thought  of  assassination  with  his  con-  Chief  Justice  Pembcrt  on,  "that  he  would 

fession  that  he  had  himself  mentioned  not  kill  the  King?"     "He  said,"  an- 

his  own  house  as  a  convenient  place  for  swered  West,  "  that  it  was  a  base  thing 

an  attack  on  the  royal  brothers.     Tlie  to  kill  a  naked  man,  and  he  would  sot 

distinction  which  I  suppose  him  to  have  do  it." 

taken  was  certainly  taken  by  anothor  f  Wodrow,  III.  ix.  9. 
Bye  HouBe  conspiratoT,  wYio  wv\^,  V\V.<i 
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King,  but  had  too  much  elevation  of  mind  to  save  himself  CHAP. 
Lnforming  against  others.  A  story  was  current  among  the  ,  ^'  ^ 
tigs  that  the  King  said,  "  You  had  better  be  frank  with 
,  Mr.  Ajloffe.  You  know  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  pardon 
I."  Then,  it  was  rumoured,  the  captive  broke  his  sullen 
Mice,  and  answered,  "  It  may  be  in  your  power ;  but  it  is 
b  in  your  nature."  He  was  executed  under  his  old  outlawry 
fore  the  gate  of  the  Temple,  and  died  with  stoical  com- 
sure.* 

In  the  meantime  the  vengeance  of  the  conquerors  was  Deyasts- 
ircUessly  wreaked  on  the  people  of  Argyleshire.  Many  of  ^^^^. 
e  Campbells  were  hanged  by  Athol  without  a  trial ;  and  he  shire, 
IS  with  difficulty  restrained  by  the  Privy  Council  from  taking 
ore  lives.  The  country  to  the  extent  of  thirty  miles  round 
Lverary  was  wasted.  Houses  were  burned:  the  stones  of 
ills  were  broken  to  pieces :  fioiit  trees  were  cut  down,  and 
lC  very  roots  seared  with  fire.  The  nets  and  fishing  boats, 
le  sole  means  by  which  many  inhabitants  of  the  coast  sub- 
st€d,  were  destroyed.  More  than  three  hundred  rebels  and 
alecontents  were  transported  to  the  colonies.  Many  of  them 
ere  also  sentenced  to  mutilation.  On  a  single  day  the 
ingman  of  Edinburgh  cut  oflF  the  ears  of  thirty-five  prison- 
's. Several  women  were  sent  across  the  Atlantic  after  being 
rst  branded  in  the  cheek  with  a  hot  iron.  It  was  even  in 
)utemplation  to  obtain  an  act  of  Parliament  proscribing  the 
ime  of  Campbell,  as  the  name  of  Macgregor  had  been  pro- 
iribed  eighty  years  before.f 

Argyle's  expedition  appears  to  have  produced  little  sensa- 
on  in  the  south  of  the  island.  The  tidings  of  his  landing 
cached  London  just  before  the  English  Parliament  met. 
he  King  mentioned  the  news  from  the  throne ;  and  the 
buses  assured  him  that  they  would  stand  by  him  against 
rery  enemy.  Nothing  more  was  required  of  them.  Over 
3otland  they  had  no  authority;  and  a  war  of  which  the 
leatre  was  so  distant,  and  of  which  the  event  might,  almost 
om  the  first,  be  easily  foreseen,  excited  only  a  languid  in- 
rest  in  London. 

But,  a  week  before  the  final  dispersion  of  Argyle's  army,  ineffectual 
ngland  was  agitated  by  the  news  that  a  more  formidable  ^^V^ 

»  Wade's  narrative,  Earl.  MS.  6845. ;  f  Wodrow,  III.  ix.  4.  and  m.  ix.  10. 

imet,  i.  634. ;  Van  Cittera'  Despatch  Wodrow  gives  from  the  Acts  of  Council 

~^'  1685  ;  Luttrell*s  Diary  of  the  the  names  of  all  the  prisoners  who  were 

me  Wte.  transported,  mutilated,  or  branded. 
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CHAP,     invader  had  landed  on  her  own  shores.     It  had  been  a 
^'        among  the  refugees  that  Monmouth  should  sail  fix)m  He 


Monmouth:  six  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Scots.  He  had  dei 
leaTing  ^  expedition  a  short  time,  probably  in  the  hope  that 
Holland.  '  of  the  troops  in  the  south  of  the  island  would  be  mov 
the  north  as  soon  as  war  broke  out  in  the  Highlands 
that  he  should  find  no  force  ready  to  oppose  him.  Wl 
length  he  was  desirous  to  proceed,  the  wind  had  becon 
verse  and  violent. 

While  his  small  fleet  lay  tossing  in  the  Texel,  a  conte« 
going  on  among  the  Dutch  authorities.  The  States  Gk 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  on  one  side,  the  Town  C( 
and  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  on  the  other. 

Skelton  had  delivered  to  the  States  General  a  list  c 
refugees  whose  residence  in  the  United  Provinces  cause 
easiness  to  his  master.  The  States  Greneral,  anxious  to 
every  reasonable  request  which  James  could  make,  sent  c 
of  the  list  to  the  provincial  authorities.  The  provincii 
thorities  sent  copies  to  the  municipal  authorities.  The  n: 
trates  of  all  the  towns  were  directed  to  take  such  mea 
as  might  prevent  the  proscribed  Whigs  from  molestinj 
English  government.  In  general  those  directions  were  ob 
At  Eotterdam  in  particular,  where  the  influence  of  Wi 
was  all  powerful,  such  activity  was  shown  as  called  forth  • 
acknowledgments  from  James.  But  Amsterdam  wa^ 
chief  seat  of  the  emigrants ;  and  the  governing  body  of 
sterdam  would  see  nothing,  hear  nothing,  know  of  not 
The  High  Bailiff  of  the  city,  who  was  himself  in  daily 
munication  with  Ferguson,  reported  to  the  Hague  that  1 
not  know  where  to  find  a  single  one  of  the  refugees ;  and 
this  excuse  the  federal  government  was  forced  to  be  coi 
The  truth  was  that  the  English  exiles  were  as  well  kno^ 
Amsterdam,  and  as  much  stared  at  in  the  streets,  as  if 
had  been  Chinese.* 

*  Skelton*8  letter  is  dated  the  ^th  of  is  slightly  corrected.    See  also 

May  1686.    It  will  be  found,  together  Narrative, 
with  a  letter  of  the  Schout  or  High        Goodenough,  on  his  examinatii 

Bailiff  of  Amsterdam,  in  a  little  volume  the   battle  of  Sedgemoor,   said, 

published  a  few  months  later,  and  en-  Schout  of  Amsterdam  was  a  pa: 

titled,  "  Histoire  des  Evinemens  Tra-  friend  to  this  last  design."     Lan 

piques  d'Angleterre."     The  documents  MS.  1162. 

inserted  in  that  work  are,  as  far  as  I        It  is  not  worth  while  to  refut< 

have  examined  them,  given  exactly  from  writers    who    represent  the  Pri 

the  Dutch  archives,  except  that  Skel-  Orange  as  an  accomplice  in  Mono 

toD*s  French,  which  was  not  the  purest,  entezprise.    The  circumstance  on 
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davs  later,  Skelton  received  orders  from  liis  Court  to     OHAl\ 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  dangers  which  threatemxl  -      /    ^ 
ter's  throne,  the  thi^e  Scotch  legiments  in  the  ser- 
the  United  Prorinces  might  W  sent  to  Gi^at  Britain 

delay.  He  applied  to  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and 
?e  undertook  to  manage  the  matter,  but  predicted  tluit 
[am  wotdd  raise  some  difficulty.  The  prediction 
orrect.  The  deputies  of  Amsterdam  refused  to  con- 
i  succeeded  in  causing  some  delay.    But  the  question 

one  of  those  on  which,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
,  a  single  city  could  prevent  the  wish  of  the  majority 
ng  carried  into  eflfect.  The  influence  of  William  pro- 
und  the  troops  were  embarked  with  great  expedition.* 
)n  was  at  the  same  time  exerting  himself,  not  indeed 
liciously  or  temperately,  to  stop  the  ships  which  the 

refugees  had  fitted  out.  He  exi>ostulated  in  warm 
th  the  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam.  The  negligence  of 
rd,  he  said,  had  already  enabled  one  band  of  rebels  to 
Mtain.     For  a  second  error  of  the  same  kind  there 

no  excuse.  He  peremptorily  demanded  that  a  large 
lamed  the  Helderenbergh,  might  be  detained.  It  was 
?d  that  this  vessel  was  bound  for  the  Canaries.  But^ 
I,  she  had  been  freighted  by  Monmouth,  carried 
}ix  guns,  and  was  loaded  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
niralty  of  Amsterdam  replied  that  the  liberty  of  trade 
Lgation  was  not  to  be  restrained  for  light  reasons,  and 
)  Helderenbergh  could  not  be  stopped  without  an 
>m  the  States  General.  Skelton,  whose  uniform  prac- 
ns  to  have  been  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  now  had 
J  to  the  States  General.  The  States  General  gave  the 
y  orders.  Tlien  the  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  pre- 
liat  there  was  not  a  sufficient  naval  force  in  the  Texel 

so  large  a  ship  as  the  Helderenbergh,  and  suffered 
ith  to  sail  unmolested.t 
reather  was  bad  :  the  voyage  was  long ;   and  several 

r  rely  is  that  tho  authorities  *  Avaiix  Neg.  Juno  ^.  ^^.  JJ.  168A ; 

lam   took   no  effectual  steps  I-<jttcr  of  the  ftnnco  of  Orango  to  liord 

ing  the  expedition  from  sail-  Ilochestor,  June  9.  1686. 

drcumstance  is  in  truth  the  f  Van  Cittors,  June  ^V,  Juno  J}.  1686. 

(Toof  that  the  expedition  was  The  correspondence  of  Skelton  with  tho 

ed  by  William.    No  person,  States  General  and  with  the  Admiralty 

ndly  ij^orant  of  the  institu-  of  Amsterdam  is  in  tho  archives  at  the 

politics  of  Ilolland,  would  Hague.    Some  pieces  will  bo  found  in 

adtholder  answerable  for  the  tho  Evinemens  Tragiques  d'Angletorre. 

I  of  the  heads  of  the  Locvc-  See  also  Burnet,  i.  640. 
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CHAP.     English  men  of  war  were  cruising  in  the  ChamieL     Bniil 
^      ;•     .  Monmouth  escaped  both  the  sea  and  the  enemy.     As  bsi 
passed  bj  the  cliffs  of  Dorsetshire,  it  was  thought  desirablete  I 
send  a  boat  to  the  beach  with  one  of  the  refugees  named  ] 
Thomas  Dare.     This  man,  though  of  low  mind  and  mannen^ 
had  great  influence  at  Taunton.     He  was  directed  to  hasten  ^ 
thither  across  the  country,  and  to  apprise  his  friends  that ! 
Monmouth  would  soon  be  on  English  ground.* 
Hit  arriTBl      On  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  of  June  the  Helderenbergli, 
;  •^  ^y^®*     accompanied  by  two  smaller  vessels,  appeared  off  the  port  of 
pLyme.    That  town  is  a  small  knot  of  steep  and  narrow  alleys, 
lying  on  a  coast  wild,  rocky,  and  beaten  by  a  stormy  sea. 
The  place  was  then  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  pier  which,  in 
the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  had  been  constructed  of  stones, 
unhewn  and  uncemented.     This  ancient  work,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Cob,  enclosed  the  only  haven  where,  in  a  space 
of  many  miles,  the  fishermen  could  take  refuge  from  the  tem- 
pests of  the  Channel. 

The  appearance  of  the  three  ships,  foreign  built  and  with- 
out colours,  perplexed  the  inhabitants  of  Lyme;  and  the 
uneasiness  increased  when  it  was  found  that  the  Customhouse 
officers,  who  had  gone  on  board  according  to  usage,  did  not 
return.  The  town's  people  repaired  to  the  cliflFs,  and  gazed 
long  and  anxiously,  but  could  find  no  solution  of  the  mystery. 
At  length  seven  boats  put  off  from  the  largest  of  the  strange 
vessels,  and  rowed  to  the  shore.  From  these  boats  landed 
about  eighty  men,  well  armed  and  appointed.  Among  them 
were  Monmouth,  Grey,  Fletcher,  Ferguson,  Wade,  and 
Anthony  Buyse,  an  officer  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg.f 

Monmouth  commanded  silence,  kneeled  down  on  the  shore, 
thanked  Grod  for  having  preserved  the  friends  of  liberty  and 
pure  religion  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  implored  the 
divine  blessing  on  what  was  yet  to  be  done  by  land.  He  then 
drew  his  sword,  and  led  his  men  over  the  cliffs  into  the  town. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  imder  what  leader  and  for  what 
purpose  the  expedition  came,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  populace 
burst  through  all  restraints.  The  little  town  was  in  an 
uproar  with  men  running  to  and  fro,  and  shouting  "  A  Mon- 
mouth !    a  Monmouth !    the   Protestant  religion !"     Mean- 

*  Wjvde's   Confcflsion   in   the   ITarJ-    mouth  and  Fletcher  in  the  Collection  of 
wicke  Papers;  Harl.  MS.  6845.  S(at€  Trials, 

t  See  iJuyse's  evidence  against  Mon- 


ration. 
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tiile  the  ensign  of  the  adventurers,  a  blue  flag,  was  set  up  m     CHAP. 

e  marketplace.     The  military  stores  were  deposited  in  the   .     \'  _r 

wn  hall ;  and  a  Declaration  setting  forth  the  objects  of  the 

pedition  was  read  from  the  Cross.* 

This  Declaration,  the  masterpiece  of  Ferguson's  genius,  Hial)«clE- 

aa  not  a  grave  manifesto  such  as  ought  to  be  put  forth  by  a 

ader  drawing  the  sword  for  a  great  public  cause,  but  a  libel 

*  the  lowest  class,  both  in  sentiment  and  language.f    It 

>ntained  undoubtedly  many  just  charges  against  the  govem- 

Lent.     But  these  clutrges  were  set  forth  in  the  prolix  and 

iflated  style  of  a  bad  pamphlet ;   and  the  paper  contained 

ther  charges  of  which  the  whble  disgrace  fells  on  those  who 

lade  them.     The  Duke  of  York,  it  was  positively  affirmed, 

ad  burned  down  London,  had  strangled  Grodfrey,  had  cut  the 

broat  of  Essex,  and  had  poisoned  the  late  King.   On  account 

f  those  villanous  and  unnatural  crimes,  but  chiefly  of  that 

xecrable  fex^t,  the  late  horrible  and  barbarous  parricide, — 

uch  was  the  copiousness  and  such  the  felicity  of  Ferguson's 

liction, — James  was  declared  a  mortal  and  bloody  enemy,  a  i^ 

yrant,  a  murderer,  and  an  usurper.     No  treaty  should  be 

oade  with  him.     The  sword  should  not  be   sheathed  till 

le  had  been  brought  to  condign  punishment  as  a  traitor. 

rhe  government  should  be  settled  on  principles  favourable  to 

iberty.    All  Protestant  sects  should  be  tolerated.     The  for-*-^ 

eited  charters  should  be  restored.     Parliament  should  be 

leld  annually,  and  should  no  longer  be  prorogued  or  dissolved 

J  royal  caprice.     The  only  standing  force  should  be  the 

lilitia :  the  militia  should  be  commanded  by  the  Sherifis ; 

nd  the  Sherifis  should  be  chosen  by  the  freeholders.    Finally 

Eonmouth  declared  that  he  could  prove  himself  to  have  been 

om  in  lawful  wedlock,  and  to  be,  by  right  of  blood.  King 

f  England,  but  that,  for  the  present,  he  waived  his  claims, 

liat  he  would  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  a  free  Parlia- 

lent,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  he  desired  to  be  considered 

nly  as  the  Captain  Greneral  of  the  English  Protestants,  who 

rere  in  arms  against  tyranny  and  Popery. 

Disgraceful  as  this  manifesto  was  to  those  who  put  it  forth.  His  popu- 
b  was  not  xmskilfully  framed  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  J^" ^^^ 
he  passions  of  the  vulgar.    In  the  West  the  effect  was  great,  of  Eng- 
The  gentry  and  clergy  of  that  part  of  England  were  indeed,  ^^ 

*  Jcmrnals  of  the  House  of  ComiDons,  fession  in  the  Lansdowne  MS.   1152. 

tme  13.  1685  ;  HarL  MS.  6845. ;  Lans-  Copies  of  the  Declaration,  as  originally 

owns  MS.  1152.  printed,  are  rery  rare;  but  there  is  one 

t  Bomet,  i.  641. ;  Goodenough's  con-  in  the  British  Museum. 
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CHAP,  with  fow  eiceptions,  Tories.  But  the  veomeii,tliebABjBw 
._  ^'  _  the  towns,  the  peasants,  and  the  artisans  vew  ^s'^Mklk 
auimated  by  the  old  Roundhead  spirit.  Many  of  t 
Dissenters,  and  had  been  goaded  bj  petty  peiswunEij 
temper  fit  for  desperate  enterprise.  The  great  ma  ■ 
population  abhorred  Popery  and  adored  Monmoaii.  ' 
no  stranger  to  them.  His  progress  through  Son 
Devonshire  in  the  summer  of  1680  was  still  i 
memory  of  all  men.  He  was  on  that  occasion  i 
entertained  by  Thomas  Thynne  at  Longleat  HAtl 
]H'rhap3  still,  the  most  magnificent  country  honseinli 
From  LfOngleat  to  Exeter  the  hedges  were  lined  tritiid 
8i>i»etator8.  The  roads  were  strewn  with  boughs  anil 
The  multitude,  in  their  eagerness  to  see  and  tooA* 
favourite,  broke  down  the  palings  of  parks,  i 
mansions  where  he  was  feasted.  When  he  reached d 
escort  consisted  of  five  thousand  horsemen.  At  ] 
Devonshire  had  been  gathered  together  to  v^lc(»K|i 
One  striking  part  of  the  show  was  a  company  of  ni 
dreil  yoimg  men  who,  clad  in  a  white  imifonn, 
before  him  into  the  city.*  The  turn  of  fortune  whiA|i 
alienated  the  gentry  from  his  cause  had  produced  do « 
on  the  common  people.  To  them  he  was  still  the  good  I 
the  Protestant  Duke,  the  rightful  heir  whom  a  vi'^J  < 
sijinioy  kei)t  out  of  his  own.  They  came  to  his 
crowtls.  All  the  clerks  whom  he  could  employ  were  toe* 
to  take  down  the  names  of  the  recruits.  Before  he  had'w 
tweniy-four  hours  on  English  ground  he  was  at  theli^' 
iiilte«^ii  liuiulrod  men.  Dare  arrived  from  Taunton  with^ 
liorscmon  of  no  very  martial  api>earance,  and  bronglita 
couraging  intelligence  as  to  the  state  of  public  feefiuf 
Somersetshire.     As  yet  all  seemed  to  promise  well.t 

But  a  force  was  collecting  at  Bridport  to  oppose  the  is 
gouts.  On  the  thii-teenth  of  June  the  red  regiment 
Dorsetshire  militia  came  pouring  into  that  town. 
Somersetshire,  or  yellow  regiment,  of  which  Sir  TTiI 
Poi*tman,  a  Tory  gentleman  of  great  note,  was  Colonel, 
expeeti^d  to  arrive  on  the  following  day.  J  The  Duked 
mined  to  sti-ike  an  immediate  blow.     A  detachment  o 


*  nistorioal   Account  of  the  Life  aiul  f  Wade's  Confession,  Kardwi? 

mnrrnanimons  Actions  of  the  most  iHus-  ivrs  ;  Axe  Papers :  ITarL  AK.  6; 

trious  Protestant  Prince  James,  Duko  of  }  Harl.  MS.  6S4o. 
Monmouth,  1683. 
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Dps  was  preparing  to  march  to  Bridport  when  a  disastrons     CHAP, 
nt  threw  the  whole  camp  into  confusion.  .     ^    ,^ 

Fletcher  of  Saltonn  had  been  appointed  to  command  the 
ahy  under  Grej.  Fletcher  was  ill  mounted ;  and  indeed 
;re  were  few  chargers  in  the  camp  which  had  not  been 
:en  from  the  plough.  When  he  was  ordered  to  Bridport*  he 
flight  that  the  exigency  of  the  case  warranted  him  in  bor- 
^ringy  without  aalring  permission,  a  fine  horse  belonging  to 
xe.  Dare  resented  this  liberty,  and  assailed  Fletcher  with 
>S8  abuse.  Fletcher  kept  his  temper  better  than  any  one 
LO  knew  him  expected.  At  last  Dare,  presuming  on  the 
tience  with  which  his  insolence  had  been  endured,  ventured 
shake  a  switch  at  the  high  bom  and  high  spirited  Scot, 
etcher's  blood  boiled.  He  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  Dare 
ad.  Such  sudden  and  violent  revenge  would  not  have  been 
ought  strange  in  Scotland,  where  the  law  had  always  been 
»ak,  where  he  who  did  not  right  himself  by  the  strong  hand 
ts  not  likely  to  be  righted  at  all,  and  where,  consequently, 
iman  life  was  held  almost  as  cheap  as  in  the  worst  governed 
"ovinces  of  Italy.  But  the  people  of  the  southern  part  of 
le  island  were  not  accustomed  to  see  deadly  weapons  used 
id  blood  spilled  on  account  of  a  rude  word  or  gesture,  except 
.  duel  between  gentlemen  with  equal  arms.  There  was  a 
ineral  cry  for  vengeance  on  the  foreigner  who  had  murdered 
1  £nglishman.  Monmouth  could  not  resist  the  clamour, 
letcher,  who,  when  his  first  burst  of  rage  had  spent  itself, 
\a  overwhelmed  with  remorse  and  sorrow,  took  refuge  on 
ard  of  the  Helderenbergh,  escaped  to  the  Continent,  and 
paired  to  Hungary,  where  he  fought  bravely  against  the 
nunon  enemy  of  Christendom.^ 

Situated  as  the  insurgents  were,  the  loss  of  a  man  of  parts  £xicoimt«r 
d  energy  was  not  easily  to  be  repaired.     Early  on  the  ^bekirith 
Trning  of  the  following  day,  the  fourteenth  of  June,  Grey,  the  nulitia 
oompanied  by  Wade,  marched  with  about  five  hundred  men  J^^^' 
attack  Bridport.     A  confused  and  indecisive  action  took 
ftoe,  such  as  was  to  be  expected  when  two  bands  of  plough* 
an,  officered  by  country  gentlemen  and  barristers,  were 
fposed  to  each  other.     For  a  time  Monmouth's  men  drove 
8  militia  before  them.     Then  the  militia  made  a  stand,  and 
omnouth's  men  retreated  in  some  confusion.     Grey  and  his 
.valry  nev^  stopped  till  they  were  safe  at  Lyme  again :  but 

»  Buyse's  evidence  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials ;  Burnet,  L  642.  *  Feigneon't 
3.  quoted  by  Eachaid. 

VOL.  I.  o  a 
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CHAP.     Wade  rallied  the  infantay  and  brought  them  off  in 
y*     .  order.* 

There  was  a  yiolent  outcry  against  Grrey;  and  some 
the  adventurers  pressed  Monmouth  to  take  a  seyere 
Monmouth,  however,  would  not  listen  to  this  advice. 
lenity  has  been   attributed  by  some  writers  to  his  gooC 


nature,  which  undoubtedly  often  amounted  to 
Others  have  supposed  that  he  was  unwilling  to  deal  banh^J 
with  the  only  peer  who  served  in  lus  army.  It  is  piobaUe^l 
however,  that  the  Duke,  who,  though  not  a  general  cl] 
the  highest  order,  understood  war  very  much  better  tha^^ 
the  preachers  and  lawyers  who  were  always  obtruding  theq^ 
advice  on  him,  made  allowances  which  people  altogetlMr. 
inexpert  in  military  affiiirs  never  thought  of  making.  la 
justice  to  a  man  who  has  had  few  defenders,  it  must  be  ob-, 
served  that  the  task,   which,  throughout  this   campaign^ 


was   assigned  to   Grey,  was   one  which,  if  he  had  beo^ 
the  boldest  and  most  skilful  of  soldiers,  he  could  acazoel^ 
have  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  gain  credit.    He  iv^ 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.     It  is  notorioua  that  a  'ham. 
soldier  requires  a  longer  training  than  a  foot  soldier,  and  thaij 
the  war  horse  requires  a  longer  training  than  his  rideXij 
Something  may  be  done  with  a  raw  inftntry  which  hai, 
enthusiasm  and  animal  courage :   but  nothing  can  be  mon 
helpless  than  a  raw  cavalry,  consisting  of  yeomen  and  tradei- 
men  moxmted  on  cart  horses  and  post  horses ;   and  such  wHj 
the  cavalry  which  Grey  commanded.     The  wonder  is,  not  thai  j 
his  men  did  not  stand  fire  with  resolution,  not  that  they  didj 
not  use  their  weapons  with  vigour,  but  that  they  were  abk  to  ] 
keep  their  seats.  i 

Still  recruits  came  in  by  hundreds.  Arming  and  drilling  j 
went  on  all  day.  Meantime  the  news  of  the  insurrection  hidj 
spread  fS^at  and  wide.  On  the  evening  on  which  the  Dob  ^ 
landed,  Gregory  Alford,  Mayor  of  Lyme,  a  zealous  Tory,  and, 
a  bitter  persecutor  of  Nonconformists,  sent  off  his  servants  to, 
give  the  alarm  to  the  gentiy  of  Somersetshire  and  Dorset- 
shire, and  himself  took  horse  for  the  West.  Late  at  night  ba., 
stopped  at  Honiton,  and  thence  despatched  a  few  huirieij 
lines  to  London  with  the  ill  tidings.f  He  then  pushed  on; 
to  Exeter,  where  he  found  Christopher  Monk,  Duke  d^ 
Albemarle.     This  nobleman,  the  son  and  heir  of  George 

•  London  Gazette,  June  18.  1685 ;  Wade's  Confewion,  Haidwicke  Fapen.      j 
t  Lords'  Journals,  Jane  IS.  1686. 
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onk,  the  restorer  of  the  Stuarts,  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of    CHAP. 

yvonshire,  and  was  then  holding  a  muster  of  militiV     Four  .     y*     . 

OQsand  men  of  the  trainbands  were   actuallj  assembled 

ider  his  command.     He  seems  to  have  thought  that,  with 

is  force,  he  should  be  able  at  once  to  crush  the  rebellion. 

6  therefore  marched  towards  Lyme. 

But  when,  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the  fifteenth  of  Jime,  Encounter 

*  veached  Axminster,  he  found  the  insurgents  drawn  up  there  ^^^  ^^^i 
»  enoonnter  him.     They  presented  a  resolute  front.     Four  the  militia 
idd  pieces  were  pointed  against  the  royal  troops.    The  thick  *^^^ 
Bdges,  which  on  each  side  OTcrhimg  tiie  narrow  lanes,  were 

oed  with  musketeers.  Albemarle,  howeyer,  was  less  alarmed 
f  the  preparations  of  the  enemy  than  by  the  spirit  which 
ipeareA  in  his  own  ranks.  Such  was  Monmouth's  popularity 
long  the  common  people  of  Devonshire  that,  if  once  the 
unbands  had  caught  sight  of  his  well  known  face  and  figure, 
9j  -would  probably  have  gone  over  to  him  in  a  body. 
Albemarle,  therefore,  though  he  had  a  great  superiority  of 
oe,  thought  it  advisable  to  retreat.  X^e  retreat  soon  be- 
ne a  rout.  The  whole  country  was  strewn  with  the  arms 
1  uniforms  which  the  fugitives  had  thrown  away ;  and,  had 
mmouth  urged  the  pursuit  with  vigour,  he  would  probably 
re  taken  Exeter  without  a  blow.  But  he  was  satisfied  wiih 
»  advantage  which  he  had  gained,  and  thought  it  desirable 
irt  his  recruits  should  be  better  trained  before  they  were 
Lployed  in  any  hazardous  service.  He  therefore  marched 
pvards  Taunton,  where  he  arrived  on  the  eighteenth  of  June, 
B4sQj  a  week  after  his  landing.* 

The  Court  and  the  Parliament  had  been  greatly  moved  by  News  of 
B  -newB  from  the  West.    At  five  in  the  morning  of  Saturday;  ^"^^ 
e  thirteenth  of  June,  the  King  had  received  the  letter  which-  to  London, 
e  Mayor  of  Lyme  had  despatched  from  Honiton.    The  Privy 
yancil  was  instantly  called  together.     Orders  were  given 
fit  the  strength  of  every  company  of  infSiiitiy  and  of  every 
Oiap  of  cavalry  should  be  increased.   Commissions  were  issued 
r  the  levying  of  new  regiments.     Alford's  communication  Lojralty  of 
MM  laid  before  the  Lords ;  and  its  substance  was  communi-  ^^^^ 
sted  to  the  Commons  by  a  message.   The  Commons  examined 
^  couriers  who  had  arrived  from  the  West,  and  instantly 
idered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  for  attainting  Monmouth  of 

*  Wade*8  Confession ;  Feignson  MS. ;  *  then  a  boy,  lived  yezy  near  the  scent  of 
ce    Papers,  HarL  MS.  6846.;    Old-    these  exento. 

300,  701,  702.    Oldmixon,  who  was 
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CHAP,  high  treason*  Addresses  were  voted  assormg  il 
^'-  ,  both  his  peers  and  his  people  were  determined 
him  with  life  and  fortune  against  all  his  eneii 
next  meeting  of  the  Houses  thej  ordered  the  D 
the  rebels  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman,  and  pa 
of  attainder  through  all  its  stages.  That  bill 
royal  assent  on  the  same  day ;  and  a  reward  of  f 
pounds  was  promised  for  tl^  apprehension  of  H< 
The  fiict  that  Monmouth  was  in  arms  against 
ment  was  so  notorious  that  the  bill  of  attainder  1 
with  only  a  faint  show  of  opposition  from  one  or  ti 
has  seldom  been  severely  censured  even  by  Whi 
Tet,  when  we  consider  how  important  it  is  that  k 
judicial  functions  shotdd  be  kept  distinct,  how  in 
that  common  fame,  however  strong  and  genera] 
be  received  as  a  legal  proof  of  guilt,  how  impo 
maintain  the  rule  that  no  man  shall  be  condem 
without  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself,  an< 
and  speedily  breaches  in  great  principles,  when 
are  widened,  we  shall  probably  be  disposed  to  th 
course  taken  by  the  P&rliament  was  open  to  soi 
Neither  House  had  before  it  anything  which  eT< 
a  judge  as  Jeffi^ys  could  have  directed  a  jury  to 
proof  of  Monmouth's  crime.  The  messengers  i 
the  Commons  were  not  on  oath,  and  might  there 
la  ted  mere  fictions  without  incurring  the  penaltii 
The  Lords,  who  might  have  administered  an  • 
not  to  have  examined  any  witness,  and  to  have 
dence  before  them  except  the  letter  of  the  Maj 
which,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  was  no  evidence  at  a 
danger,  it  is  true,  justifies  extreme  remedies.  B 
Attainder  was  a  remedy  which  could  not  operate 
ger  was  over,  and  which  would  become  snpeifluon 
moment  at  which  it  ceased  to  be  nulL  While  M 
in  arms  it  was  impossible  to  execute  him.  If  1 
vanquished  and  taken,  there  would  be  no  hazard 
cutty  in  trying  him.  It  was  afterwards  reme 
curious  circumstance  that,  among  the  zealous  Tor 
up  with  the  bill  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  t 
Lords,  was  Sir  John  Fenwick,  member  for  Nort 
This  gentleman,  a  few  years  later,  had  occasion  i 

*  IxwdoD  Gazette,  June  18.  1685 ;  Loida*  and  Commonf*  Joun 
IB.  i  Duteh  Despftteh,  Jane  |{. 
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9  wliole  subject,  and  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  acts     CHAP. 

attainder  are  altogether  unjustifiable.*  ^  \'     . 

TChe  Parliament  gave  other  proofs  of  loyalty  in  this  hour  of 
xlL  The  Commons  authorised  the  King  to  raise  an  extra- 
piinary  stmi  of  four  hundred  thousand  poimds  for  his  present 
leessitiea,  and,  that  he  might  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
16  money,  proceeded  to  devise  new  imposts.  The  scheme  of 
^zing  houses  lately  built  in  the  capital  was  revived  and  stre- 
Dously  supported  by  the  country  gentlemen.  It  was  resolved 
got  only  that  such  houses  should  be  taxed,  but  that  a  bill 
hould  be  brought  in  prohibiting  the  laying  of  any  new  foim- 
pftions  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  The  resolution,  however, 
ns  not  carried  into  effect.  Powerful  men  who  had  land  in 
lie  suburbs,  and  who  hoped  to  see  new  streets  and  squares 
ise  on  their  estates,  exerted  all  their  influence  against  the 
■eject.  It  was  found  that  to  adjust  the  details  would  be  a 
m*k  of  time ;  and  the  King's  wants  were  so  pressing  that 
IB  thought  it  necessary  to  quicken  the  movements  of  the 
Sbose  by  a  gentle  exhortation  to  speed.  The  plan  of  taxing 
wildings  was  therefore  relinquished;  and  new  duties  were 
Biposed  for  a  term  of  five  years  on  foreign  silks,  linens,  and 
pirits-t 

The  Tories  of  the  Lower  House  proceeded  to  introduce 
hat  they  called  a  bill  for  the  preservation  of  the  King's  per- 
^n  and  government.  They  proposed  that  it  should  be  high 
eason  to  say  that  Monmouth  was  legitimate,  to  utter  any 
ords  tending  to  bring  the  person  or  government  of  the 
^vereign  into  hatred  or  contempt,  or  to  make  any  motion  in 
arliament  for  changing  the  order  of  succession.  Some  of 
Lese  provisions  excited  general  disgust  and  alarm.  The 
niig8,  few  and  weak  as  they  were,  attempted  to  rally,  and 
^und  themselves  reinforced  by  a  considerable  nimiber  of  mo- 
erate  and  sensible  Cavaliers.  Words,  it  was  said,  may  easily 
e  misunderstood  by  a  dull  man.  They  may  easily  be  mis- 
onstrued  by  a  knave.  What  was  spoken  metaphorically  may 
e  apprehended  literally.  What  was  spoken  ludicrously  may 
e  apprehended  seriously.  A  particle,  a  tense,  a  mood,  an 
mphasis,  may  make  the  whole  difference  between  guilt  {u:d 
[inocence.  Tlie  Saviour  of  mankind  himself,  in  whose  blame- 
ass  life  malice  could  find  no  act  to  impeach,  had  been  called 

•  Oldmixon  is  mtoti^t  in  flavin jr  that  sorrations  on  the  Attainder  of  the  late 

*«nwick  carried  np  the   bill.*    It  was  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

Bfried  up,  as  appears  from  the  J«nma's,  f  Commons'  Journals  of  Jnnc  17,  18, 

•y  Lord  Aucram.    See  Dclamcre's  Ob-  and  19.  16»6 ;  Rcrcsby'i  Memoin. 
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CHAP,  in  question  for  words  spoken.  False  witnesses  had  snppr 
.  y*  ^  a  syllable  which  wonld  have  made  it  dear  that  those  i 
,  were  figorativey  and  had  thns  furnished  the  Sanhedrim 
a  pretext  under  which  the  foulest  of  all  judicial  murden 
been  perpetrated.  With  such  an  example  on  record, 
could  affirm  that,  if  mere  talk  were  made  a  substantiye 
son,  the  most  loyal  subject  would  be  safe  9  These  argan 
produced  so  great  an  effect  that  in  the  committee  amendn 
were  introduced  which  greatly  mitigated  the  severity  d 
biU.  But  the  clause  which  made  it  high  treason  in  a  mei 
of  Parliament  to  propose  the  exclusion  of  a  prince  of  the  I 
seems  to  haye  raised  no  debate,  and  was  retained.  ' 
clause  was  indeed  altogether  unimportant,  except  as  a  ] 
of  the  ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the  hotheaded  Boyi 
who  thronged  the  House  of  Commons.  Had  they  leamei 
first  rudiments  of  legislation,  they  would  have  known 
the  enactment  to  which  they  attached  so  much  yalue  ^ 
be  superfluous  while  the  Parliament  was  disposed  to  mai 
the  order  of  succession,  and  would  be  repealed  as  so 
there  was  a  Parliament  bent  on  changing  the  order  oi 
cession.^ 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed  and  carried  up  1 
Lords,  but  did  not  become  law.  The  King  had  obtaine( 
the  Parliament  all  the  pecimiary  assistance  that  he  con 
pect;  and  he  conceived  that,  while  rebellion  was  ac 
raging,  the  loyal  nobility  and  gentry  would  be  of  moi 
in  their  counties  than  at  Westminster.  He  therefore  h 
their  deliberations  to  a  close,  and,  on  the  second  of 
dismissed  them.  On  the  same  day  the  royal  assent  was 
to  a  law  reviving  that  censorship  of  the  press  whicl 
terminated  in  1679.  This  object  was  effected  by  a  few 
at  the  end  of  a  miscellaneous  statute  which  continued  e 
expiring  acts.  The  courtiers  did  not  think  that  the 
gained  a  triumph.  The  Whigs  did  not  utter  a  mr 
Neither  in  the  Lords  nor  in  the  Commons  was  ther 
division,  or  even,  as  far  as  can  now  be  learned,  any  deh 
a  question  which  would,  in  our  age,  convulse  the 
frame  of  society.  Li  truth,  the  change  was  slight  and  i 
imperceptible;  for,  since  the  detection  of  the  Rye  '. 

♦  Commons'  Journals,  June  19,  29.  If   Burnet's    account    be    com 

1685;  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoirs,  8,  9.;  offences,   which,  by  the  amend 

Burnet,  i.  639.     The  bill,  aa  amended  were  made  punishable  only   wi 

bjr  the  committee,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  incapacities,  were,  by  the  origin 

Fox's    historical    work,  Appendix   Hi.  mada  capital 
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the  liberty  of  unlioeiised  printing  had  existed  only  in     chap. 
.     Daring  many  months  scarcely  one  Whig  pamphlet  ,  _  y*    ^ 
been  published  except  by  stealth ;  and  by  stealth  such 
iphlets  might  be  published  stilL**^ 
^Die  Houses  then  rose.     They  were  not  prorogued,  but 
Lj  adjoinned,  in  order  that,  when  they  should  reassemble, 
might  take  up  their  business  in  the  exact  state  in  which 
had  left  it.t 


it-      'While  the  Ftoliament  was  derising  sharp  laws  against. lUeeptkai 
ri  IMTn  lumouth  and  his  partisans,  he  found  at  Taunton  a  i^<^ep-^^^*. 
L  which  might  well  encourage  him  to  hope  that  his  enter-  Taunton. 


would  haye  a  prosperous  issue.    Taunton,  like  most 

^^^^^Hihier  towns  in  the  south  of  England,  was,  in  that  age,  more 

k^Auportant  than  at  present.    Those  towns  have  not  indeed 

**»©cKned.     On  the  contrary,  they  are,  with  very  few  excep- 

^4ioiis,  larger  and  richer,  better  built  and  better  peopled,  than 

^  ^^in  the  seventeenth  century.   But,  though  they  have  positively 

^-^^dvanced,  they  have  relatively  gone  back.     They  have  been 

^'-iW  outstripped  in  wealth  and  population  by  the  great  manu- 

Cftcturing  and  commercial  cities  of  the  north,  cities  which,  in 

'tlie  time  of  the  Stuarts,  were  but  beginning  to  be  known  as 

**  (leats  of  industry.     When  Monmouth  marched  into  Taunton 

•  it  was  an  eminently  prosperous  place.     Its  markets  were 

~   {dentifhlly  supplied.    It  was  a  celebrated  seat  of  the  woollen 

t  JPianufiictare.    The  people  boasted  that  they  lived  in  a  land 

N  .flowing  with  milk  and  honey.    Nor  was  this  language  held 

i:   only  by  partial  natives ;  for  every  stranger  who  climbed  the 

graceful  tower  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  owned  that  he  saw 

leneath  him  the  most  fertile  of  English  valleys.     It  was  a 

eonntry  rich  with  orchards  and  green  pastures,  among  which 

were  scattered,  in  gay  abundancet  manor  houses,  cottages, 

and  village  spires.     The  townsmen  had  long  leaned  towards 

Ptesl^terian  divinity  and  Whig  politics.     In  the  great  civil 

war  Taunton  had,  through  all  vicissitudes,  adhered  to  the 

Parliament,  had  been  twice  closely  besieged  by  Groring,  and 

had  been  twice  defended  with  heroic  valour  by  Eobert  Blake, 

afterwards  the  renowned  Admiral  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Whole  streets  had  been  burned  down  by  the  mortars  and 

grenades  of  the  Cavaliers.    Food  had  been  so  scarce  that  the 

resolute  governor  had  announced  his  intention  of  putting  the 

•  1  JftcII.  c  17.;  Lords*  Journals,        f  Louis' and  Commons*  Journals,  Jul j 
Jplj  2.  1685.  2.  1686. 
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CHAP,     garrison  on  rations  of  horse  flesh.     But  the  spirit  of 
^     y*     .  town  had  never  been  subdued  either  by  fire  or  by  hunger/ 


The  Restoration  had  produced  no  effect  on  the  temper 
the  Taunton  men.  They  had  still  continued  to  celebrate 
anniversary  of  the  happy  day  on  which  the  siege  laid  to 
town  by  the  royal  army  had  been  raised ;  and  their 
attachment  to  the  old  cause  had  excited  so  much  fear 
resentment  at  Whitehall  that,  by  a  royal  order,  their 
had  been  filled  up,  and  their  wall  demolished  to  the  finmda- 
tion.t  The  puritanical  spirit  had  been  kept  up  to  the  heig^ 
among  them  by  the  precepts  and  example  of  one  of  the  ma* 
celebrated  of  the  dissenting  clergy,  Joseph  Alleine.  Allriiis 
was  the  author  of  a  tract,  entitled.  An  Alarm  to  the  Unooo-  { 
verted,  which  is  still  popular  both  in  England  and  in  Anieiioi»  j 
From  the  gaol  to  which  he  was  consigned  by  the  victonooi 
Cavaliers,  he  addressed  to  Us  loving  fiiends  at  Taunton 
many  epistles  breathing  the  spirit  of  a  truly  heroic  pietf . 
His  frame  soon  sank  under  the  e£fects  of  study,  toil,  and 
persecution :  but  his  memory  was  long  cherished  with  ex- 
ceeding love  and  reverence  by  those  whom  he  had  exhorted 
and  catechised.^ 

The  children  of  the  men  who,  forty  years  before,  hsd 
manned  the  ramparts  of  Taunton  against  the  Boyalists,  now 
welcomed  Monmouth  with  transports  of  joy  and  affectioiL 
Every  door  and  window  was  adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers. 
No  man  appeared  in  the  streets  without  wearing  in  his  hat  i 
green  bough,  the  badge  of  the  popular  cause.  Damsels  of 
the  best  families  in  the  town  wove  colours  for  the  insurgents. 
One  flag  in  particular  was  embroidered  gorgeously  with  em- 
blems of  royal  dignity,  and  was  offered  to  Monmouth  by  a 
train  of  young  girls.  He  received  the  gift  with  the  winnini^ 
courtesy  which  distinguished  him.  The  lady  who  headed 
the  procession  presented  him  also  with  a  small  Bible  of  great 
price.  He  took  it  with  a  show  of  reverence.  "  I  come,"  he 
said,  ^^  to  defend  the  truths  contained  in  this  book,  and  to 
seal  them,  if  it  must  be  so,  with  my  blood."  § 

But,  while  Monmouth  enjoyed  the  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude, he  could  not  but  perceive,  with  concern  and  appre- 
hension, that  the  higher  classes  were,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  hostile  to  his  undertaking,  and  that  no  rising  had 

♦  Sarag©*8  edition  of  Toulmin'B  Hia-  {  Lif«»  and  Death  of  Joeeph  ADeist, 

tory  of  Taunton.  1672  ;  Nonoonformista*  M«»moriAL 

t  Sprat'a  True  Account;    Tonlmin'a  §  Harl.  MS.  7006.;  Oldmixon,  701; 

History  of  TaunloxL  'E*fi^b»sd^vi.  1^^. 
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feftken  place  except  in  the  connties  where  he  had  himself  CHAP. 
■speared.  He  had  been  assured  by  agents,  who  professed  to  .  y*  ^ 
jhave  derived  their  information  &om  Wildman,  that  the  whole 
]Wlug  aristocracy  was  eager  to  take  arms.  Nevertheless 
more  than  a  week  had  now  elapsed  since  the  blue  standard 
Jbad  been  set  up  at  Lyme.  Day  laboiurers,  small  farmers^l 
diopkeepers,  apprentices,  dissenting  preachers,  had  flocked; 
to  the  rebel  camp :  but  not  a  single  peer,  baronet,  or  knight, 
not  a  single  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  scarcely 
any  esquire  of  sufficient  note  to  have  ever  been  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  had  joined  the  invaders.  Ferguson, 
who,  ever  since  the  death  of  Charles,  had  been  Monmouth's 
eril  angel,  had  a  suggestion  ready.  The  Duke  had  put 
Iiimself  into  a  &lae  position  by  declining  the  royal  title. 
Had  he  declared  himself  sovereign  of  England,  his  cause 
would  have  worn  a  show  of  legality.  At  present  it  was  im-  i 
possible  to  reconcile  his  Declaration  with  the  principles  of 
the  constitution.  It  was  clear  that  either  Monmouth  or  his 
imde  was  rightful  King.  Monmouth  did  not  venture  to 
pronounce  himself  the  rightful  King,  and  yet  denied  that 
his  nnde  was  so.  Those  who  fought  for  James  fought  for 
the  only  person  who  ventured  to  claim  the  throne,  and  were 
therefore  clearly  in  their  duty,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm.  Those  who  fought  for  Monmouth  fought  for  some 
unknown  polity,  which  was  to  be  set  up  by  a  convention  not 
yet  in  existence.  None  could  wonder  that  men  of  high  rank 
and  ample  fortune  stood  aloof  &om  an  enterprise  which 
threatened  with  destruction  that  system  in  the  permaneiice 
of  which  they  were  deeply  interested.  If  the  Duke  would 
assert  his  legitimacy  and  assume  the  crown,  he  would  at  once 
remove  this  objection.  The  question  would  cease  to  be  a 
qnestion  between  the  old  constitution  and  a  new  constitution. 
It  would  be  merely  a  question  of  hereditary  right  between 
two  princes. 

On  such  grounds  as  these  Ferguson,  almost  immediately  He  takes 
after  the  landing,  had  eamestiy  pressed  the  Duke  to  proclaim  ^.^  *^*^^®  ^ 
himself  KiTig ;  and  Grey  had  seconded  Ferguson.  Monmouth 
had  been  very  willing  to  take  this  advice ;  but  Wade  and 
other  republicans  had  been  refractory  ;  and  their  chief,  with 
his  usual  pliability,  had  yielded  to  their  arguments.  At 
Taunton  the  subject  was  revived.  Monmouth  talked  in 
private  with  the  dissentients,  assured  them  that  he  saw  no 
other  way  of  obtaining  the  support  of  any  portion  of  the 


the  memoiy  of  penons  still 
Witlmi  twenty-four  honri 
^  title,  he  put  forth  several  pr 
Tfianual.  Bj  one  of  these  1 
HtbL  Another  declared  1 
Westminster  an  unlawful 
members  to  disperse.  A  1 
taxes  to  the  usurper.  A 
traitor.f 

Albemarle  transmitted  1 
merely  as  specimens  of  foil] 
duced  no  effect^  except  wond 
mouth  any  reason  to  think 
had  improved  his  position, 
he  had  solemnly  bound  him 
free  Ptoliament  should  have 
breaking  that  engagement  h 
levity,  if  not  of  perfidy.  Th 
conciliate  still  stood  aloof.  \ 
great  Whig  lords  and  gentl 
their  King  were  at  least  i 
prevented  them  from  rallyii 
General.  They  disliked  indc 
the  politics  of  James.  But  J 
eldest  daughter  was  justly  po 
reformed  faith.     She  was  mi 

"hprA/lifn.rv    p.Tiipf  of  f.hft    Pro 
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ithout  bloodshed,  without  any  yiolation  of  law,  effect,  in  all     CHAP. 


robabilitj,  before  many  years  should  have  expired?  Perhaps 
lere  might  be  reasons  for  pulling  down  James.  But  what 
iBBOn  could  be  given  for  setting  up  Monmouth  ?  To  exclude 
prince  firom  the  throne  on  account  of  unfitness  was  a  course 
^reeable  to  Whig  principles.  But  on  no  principle  could  it  be 
roper  to  exclude  rightful  heirs,  who  were  admitted  to  be, 
ot  only  blameless,  but  eminently  qualified  for  the  highest 
ublic  trost.  That  Monmouth  was  legitimate,  nay,  that  he 
bought  himself  legitimate,  intelligent  men  could  not  believe. 
le  was  therefore  not  merely  an  usurper,  but  an  usurper  of  the 
rorst  sort,  an  impostor.  If  he  made  out  any  semblance  of  a 
aae,  he  could  do  so  only  by  means  of  forgery  and  perjury. 
Ul  honest  and  sensible  persons  were  unwilling  to  see  a  fraud 
fhich,  if  practised  to  obtain  an  estate,  would  have  been 
punished  with  the  scourge  and  the  pillory,  rewarded  with  the 
Cnglish  crown.  To  the  old  nobility  of  the  realm  it  seemed 
nsupportable  that  the  bastard  of  Lucy  Walters  should  be  set 
ip  high  above  the  lawful  descendants  of  the  Fitzalans  and 
>e  Veres.  Those  who  were  capable  of  looking  forward  must 
lave  seen  that,  if  Monmouth  should  succeed  in  overpowering 
lie  existing  government,  there  would  still  remain  a  war  be* 
.ween  >"'Tn  and  the  House  of  Orange,  a  war  which  might  last 
onger  and  produce  more  misery  than  the  war  of  the  Boses, 
I  war  which  might  probably  break  up  the  Protestants  of 
Surope  into  hostile  parties,  might  arm  England  and  Holland 
Lgainst  each  other,  and  might  make  both  those  countries  an 
jasy  prey  to  Prance.  The  opinion,  therefore,  of  almost'  all 
he  leading  Whigs  seems  to  have  been  that  Monmouth's  '. 
mterprise  could  not  &il  to  end  in  some  great  disaster  to  the  | 
lation,  but  that,  on  the  whole,  his  defeat  would  be  a  less  > 
lisaster  than  his  victory. 

It  was  not  only  by  tiie  inaction  of  the  Whig  aristocracy 
}hat  the  invaders  were  disappointed.  The  wealth  and  power 
>f  London  had  sufficed  in  the  preceding  generation,  and 
night  again  suffice,  to  turn  the  scale  in  a  civil  conflict.  The 
[x)ndoners  had  formerly  given  many  proofe  of  their  hatred  of 
Popery  and  of  their  affection  for  tiie  Protestant  Duke.  He 
lad  too  readily  believed  that,  as  soon  as  he  landed,  there 
vould  be  a  rising  in  the  capital.  But,  though  advices  came 
iown  to  him  that  many  thousands  of  the  citizens  had  been 
enrolled  as  volunteers  for  the  good  cause,  nothing  was  done, 
rhe  plain  truth  was  that  the  agitators  who  had  urged  him  to 


V. 
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CHAP,     invade  England,  who  had  promised  to  rise  on  the  first  signal, 
^'        and  who  had  perhaps  imagined,  while  the  danger  was  remote, 


I 


that  thej  should  have  the  courage  to  keep  their  promise,  lost 
heart  when  the  critical  time  drew  near.  Wildman's  firigkt 
was  such  that  he  seemed  to  have  lost  his  understanding.  Thb 
craven  Danvers  at  first  excused  his  inaction  bj  saying  that  be 
would  not  take  up  arms  till  Monmouth  was  proclaimed  King, 
and,  when  Monmouth  had  been  proclaimed  King,  tamed 
round  and  declared  that  good  republicans  were  absolved  fixnn 
,  all  engagements  to  a  leader  who  had  so  shameftdly  broken 
,  faith.  In  every  age  the  vilest  specimens  of  human  nature  are 
to  be  foimd  among  demagogues.* 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which  Monmouth  had  as- 
sumed the  regal  title  he  marched  from  Taunton  to  Bridge- 
water.  His  own  spirits,  it  was  remarked,  were  not  high.  Tb» 
acclamations  of  the  devoted  thousands  who  surrounded  him 
wherever  he  turned  could  not  dispel  the  gloom  which  sate 
on  his  brow.  Those  who  had  seen  him  during  his  pn>gre88 
through  Somersetshire  five  years  before  could  not  now  ob- 
serve without  pity  the  traces  of  distress  and  anxiety  on  those 
soft  and  pleasing  features  which  had  won  so  many  hearts.t 

Ferguson  was  in  a  very  diflferent  temper.  Witli  thiB  man's 
knavery  was  strangely  mingled  an  eccentric  vanity  which  re- 
sembled madness.  The  thought  that  he  had  raised  a  rebel- 
lion and  bestowed  a  crown  had  turned  his  head.  He  swag- 
gered about,  brandishing  his  naked  sword,  and  crying  to  the 
crowd  of  spectators  who  had  assembled  to  see  the  army  march 
out  of  Taunton,  "  Look  at  me  !  You  have  heard  of  me.  I 
am  Ferguson,  the  femous  Ferguson,  the  Ferguson  for  whose 
head  so  many  himdred  pounds  have  been  offered."  And  thk 
man,  at  once  unprincipled  and  brainsick,  had  in  his  keeping 
the  understanding  and  the  conscience  of  the  unhappy  Mon- 
mouth. J 
His  reccp-  Bridgewater  was  one  of  the  few  towns  which  still  had  some 
Bridge-  Whig  magistrates.  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  came  in  their 
water.  robes  to  welcomc  the  Duke,  walked  before  him  in  procession 
to  the  high  cross,  and  there  proclaimed  him  King.  His  troops 
found  excellent  quarters,  and  were  furnished  with  necessaries 
at  little  or  no  cost  by  the  people  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood.    He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Castle,  a  building 

♦  Grey'fl  Narrative ;  Ferguson's  MS.,         f  Persecution     Exposed,     by    John 
Eochard,  ill.  764.  Whiting.  i  Harl.  MS.  G815. 
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rhich  had  been  honomned  br  sereiml  roTml  lisits.  In  the  CILiP. 
Castle  Field  his  armj  was  encamped.  It  now  consisted  of  .  _  /  ^ 
bout  six  thousand  men,  and  might  easQj  hare  been  increased 
o  doable  the  nnmber,  bat  for  the  want  of  arms.  The  Doke 
Lad  broaght  with  him  finom  the  Continent  bat  a  scantr  snp- 
>l7  of  pikes  and  moskets.  Many  of  his  fcdloweis  had,  there- 
ore,  no  other  weapons  than  sach  as  coald  be  £i8hi<med  oat  of 
:lie  tools  which  they  had  osed  in  hasbandry  or  mining.  Of 
Jiese  rude  implements  of  wur  the  most  formidable  was  made 
by  fiistening  the  blade  of  a  scythe  erect  on  a  strong  pole.''^ 
Ilie  tithing  men  of  the  ooantry  roand  Tannton  and  Bridge* 
water  received  orders  to  search  everywhere  for  scythes  and  to 
bring  all  that  oonld  be  foand  to  the  camp.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  even  with  the  help  of  these  contrivances,  to  sapply 
the  demand ;  and  great  nambers  who  were  desiroas  to  enlist 
were  sent  away.f 

The  foot  were  divided  into  six  regiments.  Many  of  the 
men  had  been  in  the  militia,  and  still  wore  their  aniforms, 
red  and  yellow.  The  cavalry  were  aboat  a  thoosand  in  nnm- 
ber ;  bat  most  of  them  had  only  large  colts,  sach  as  were 
then  bred  in  great  herds  on  the  marshes  of  Somersetshire  for 
the  parpose  of  supplying  London  with  coach  horses  and  cart 
horses.  These  animalR  were  so  &r  firom  being  fit  for  any 
military  parpose  that  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  obey  the 
bridle,  and  became  nngovemable  as  soon  as  they  heard  a  gan 
fired  or  a  dram  beaten.  A  small  body  guard  of  forty  young 
men,  well  armed,  and  mounted  at  their  own  charge,  attended 
Monmouth.  The  people  of  Bridgewater,  who  were  enriched 
by  a  thriving  coast  trade,  furnished  him  with  a  small  sum  of 
money,  t 

All  this  time  the  forces  of  the  government  were  &st  as-  PNpm- 
sembling.     On  the  west  of  the  rebel  army,  Albemarle  still  ^'^^^^^ 
kept  together  a  large  body  of  Devonshire  militia.     On  the  ment  to 
east,  the  trainbands  of  Wiltshire  had  mustered  under  the  W*^ 
command  of  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke.    On  the 
north  east,  Henry  Somerset,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  was  in  arms. 
The  power  of  Beaufort  bore  some  &int  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  great  barons  of  the  fifteenth  century.     He  was  President 
of  Wales  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  four  English  counties.   His 
official  tours  through  the  extensive  region  in  which  he  repre- 

*  One  of  the^  weapons  maj  still  be  Tatire  in  the  Appendix  to  Heywood's 
seen  in  the  Tower.  Vindication. 

t  Grey's  Nanatire;  Paschall*s  Nar-        X  Oldmixon,  702. 
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GHAP.     sented  the  xm^estj  of  the  throne  were  scarcely  inferior  ini 
,     ^'     .  pomp  to  royal  progresses.     His  honsehold  at  Badminton  im\ 
regxdated  after  the  fiushion  of  an  earlier  generation, 
land  to  a  great  extent  ronnd  his  pleasure  grounds  was  in  ] 
own  hands  ;   and  the  labourers  who  cultivated  it  formed  psifc^ 
of  Us  family.     Nine  tables  were  every  day  spread  under  hii  I 
roof  for  two  hundred  persons.    A  crowd  of  gentlemen  and  t 
pages  were  under  the  orders  of  the  steward.    A  whole  ixoof-i 
of  cayah^  obeyed  the  master  of  the  horse.    The  fame  of  tlie 
kitchen,  the  cellar,  the  kennel,  and  the  stables  was  spread 
over  all  England.     The  gentry,  many  miles  round,  were  proud 
of  the  magnificence  of  their  great  neighbour,  and  were  at  the 
same  time  charmed  by  his  affability  and  good  nature.     Be  • 
was  a  zealous  Cavalier  of  the  old  schooL    At  this  crisis,  ^ 
therefore,  he  used  his  whole  influence  and  authority  in  siq^  . 
port  of  the  crown,  and  occupied  Bristol  with  the  trainbandf 
of  Gloucestershire,  who  seem  to  have  been  better  disciplined 
than  most  other  troops  of  that  description.^ 

In  the  counties  more  remote  from  Somersetshire  the  sup- 
porters of  the  throne  were  on  the  alert.  The  militiaof  Sussex 
began  to  march  westward,  under  the  command  of  Bichaid, 
Lord  Lumley,  who,  though  he  had  Ifitely  been  converted  fix)m 
the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  was  still  firm  in  his  allegiaace 
toa  Boman  Catholic  King.  James  Bertie,  Earl  of  Abingdon, 
called  out  the  array  of  Oxfordshire.  John  Fell,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  who  was  also  Dean  of  Christchurch,  summoned  the 
undergraduates  of  his  University  to  take  arms  for  the  crown. 
The  gownsmen  crowded  to  give  in  their  names.  Christchurch 
alone  furnished  near  a  hundred  pikemen  and  musketeers. 
Young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  commoners  acted  as  officers ; 
and  the  eldest  son  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  ColoneLf 

But  it  was  chiefly  on  the  regular  troops  that  the  King  re- 
lied. Churchill  had  been  sent  westward  with  the  Blues ;  and 
Peversham  was  following  with  all  the  forces  that  could  be 
spared  from  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  A  courier  had 
started  for  Holland  with  a  letter  directing  Skelton  instantly 
to  request  that  the  three  English  regiments  in  the  Dutch  ser- 
vice might  be  sent  to  the  Thames.  When  the  request  was 
made,  the  party  hostile  to  the  House  of  Orange,  headed  by 

♦  North'sLifeof  Guildford,  132.    Ac-  terofBeauforttoClarcndon,Junel9.1685. 

counts  of  Beaufort's  progress  through  f  Bishop  Fell  to  Clarcfndon,  June  20. ; 

Wales  and  the  neighbouring  counties  are  Abingdon  to  Clarendon,  June  20.  25,  26. 

in  the  London  Gazettetof  July  1684.  Let-  1686 ;  Lansdowne  MS.  840. 
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deputies  of  Amsterdam,  again  tried  to  cause  delay.  But  chap. 
energy  of  William,  who  had  almost  as  much  at  stake  as  -_  /  _^ 
nes,  and  who  saw  Monmouth's  progress  with  serious  un- 
iness,  bore  down  opposition ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  troops 
led*"^  The  three  Scotch  regiments  were  already  in  Eng-  \ 
td.  They  had  arrived  at  Gravesend  in  excellent  condition, 
1  James  had  reviewed  them  on  Blackheath.  He  repeatedly 
slai^ed  to  the  Dutch  Ambassador  that  he  had  never  in  his 
)  seen  finer  or  better  disciplined  soldiers,  and  expressed  the 
innest  gratitude  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  States  for 
valuable  and  seasonable  a  reinforcement.  This  satis&c- 
^Uy  however,  was  not  unmixed.  Excellently  as  the  men  went 
rough  their  drill,  they  were  not  untainted  with  Dutch 
litics  and  Dutch  divinity.  One  of  them  was  shot  and 
other  flogged  for  drinking  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  health, 
was  therefore  not  thought  advisable  to  place  them  in  the 
st  of  danger.  They  were  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
»ndon  till  the  end  of  the  campaign.  But  their  arrival 
abled  the  King  to  send  to  the  West  some  infentry  which 
>uld  otherwise  have  been  wanted  in  the  capital.t 
While  the  government  was  thus  preparing  for  a  conflict 
th  the  rebels  in  the  field,  precautions  of  a  diflerent  kind 
}sre  not  neglected.  In  London  alone  two  hundred  of  those ' 
rsons  who  were  thought  most  likely  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
hig  movement  were  arrested.  Among  the  prisoners  were 
me  merchants  of  great  note.  Every  man  who  was  obnoxious 
the  Court  went  in  fear.  A  general  gloom  overhung  the 
pital.  Business  languished  on  the  Exchange;  and  the 
eatres  were  so  generally  deserted  that  a  new  opera,  written 
Dryden,  and  set  off  by  decorations  of  unprecedented  mag- 
Koence,  was  withdrawn,  because  the  receipts  would  not 
ver  the  expenses  of  the  performance.^  The  magistrates  and 
>rgy  were  everywhere  active.  The  Dissenters  were  every- 
lere  closely  observed.  In  Cheshire  and  Shropshire  a  fierce 
rsecution  raged;  in  Northamptonshire  arrests  were  nu- 
)TOU8 ;  and  the  gaol  of  Oxford  was  crowded  with  prisoners. 
>  Puritan  divine,  however  moderate  his  opinions,  however 
Arded  his  conduct,  could  feel  any  confidence  that  he  should 
t  be  torn  from  his  family  and  flung  into  a  dungeon.§ 

^  Ayauz,  July  ^,  ^.  1685.  |  Barillon,  JuIy^.  1685 ;  Scott's  pre- 

[•  Van  Citters.   J^T7.  J^ly  ^.  fj.    face  to  Albion  and  Albamua. 

J5;   Avaux  Neg.  July  A-;   London    ,,|/V??^«?  *?.,9^^°^'J['Sl  ^®- 
zett«  July  6  -^   "  '  1685;  Lif«  of  Philip  Henry,  by  Bates. 
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CHAP.         Meanwhile  Monmouth  advanced  from  Bridge 
-,     /     -  through  the  whole  march  bj  Churchill,  who  a 


done  all  that,  with  a  handful  of  men,  it  was 
brave  and  skilful  ofBcer  to  effect.    The  rehel 
annojed,  both  by  the  enemy  and  by  a  heaTj  M  ( 
in  the  evening  of  the  twenty-second  of  June  at 
The  houses  of  the  little  town  did  not  affotd  i 
large  a  force.      Some  of  the  troops  were  thereto 
in  the  churches,  and  others  lighted  their  fiies 
venerable  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  once  the  wealtbii 
house  in  our  island.      From  Glastonbury  the  Dn 
to  Wells,  and  finom  Wells  to  Shepton  Mallet* 
Bin  dm^m      Hitherto  he  seems  to  have  wandered  from  pit 
on  Hrbtul.  ^j^j^  ^^  ^^^j.  ^^j^^  ^jj^  ^^^  ^f  collecting  titx^ 

now  necessary  for  him  to  form  some  plan  of  milh 
tions.     His  first  scheme  was  to  seize  Bristol   IL 
chief  inhabitants  of  that  important  place  were  ^ 
of  the  ramifications  of  the  Whig  plot  had  extende 
Tlie  garrison  consisted  only  of  the  Gloucestershire  ta 
If  Beaufort  and  his  rustic  followers  could  be  oveipo^ 
fore  the  regular  troops  arrived,  the  rebels  would  at 
themselves   possessed    of  ample    pecuniary  resonn 
credit  of  Monmouth's  arms  would  be  raised ;  and  hij 
throut^lumt   the  kingtlom  would  be  encouraged  to 
thoinsolvos.     Bristol  had  fortifications  which,  on  the 
the  Av<»n  towanls  Gloucestershire,  were  weak,  but 
8<»ulh  towards  Somersetshire  were  much  stronger, 
thon^fore  dt»tonnined  that  the  attack  should  be  mad 
Gloucestershire  side.      But  for  this  purpose  it  watf  i 
to  take  a  circuitous  route,  and  to  cross  the  Avon  at  K( 
The  bridge  at  Keynsham  had  been  partly  demolisb 
militia,  and  was  at  present  impassable.     A  detachi 
therefore  sent  forward  to  make  the  necessary  repai 
other  troops  followed  more  slowly,  and  on  the  evemi 
twenty-fourth  of  June  halted  for  repose  at  Pens! 
Pensford  they  were  only  five  miles  from  the  Som( 
side  of  Bristol ;  but  the  Gloucestershire  side,  which 
reached  only  by  going  round  through  Keynsham,  w! 
a  long  day's  march. t 

That  night  was  one  of  great  tmnult  and  expec 
Bristol.      The  partisans  of   Monmouth  knew   thai 

*  London  Gazette,  June  22.  and  June  26. 1686 ;  Wade's  Confession 
703. ;  Harl.  MS.  6S46.  t  Wade's  Confession. 
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jciost  within  siglit  of  their  city,  and  imagined  that  he  would     CHAP 

among  them  before  daybreak.  About  an  hour  after  sunset  .  /  ,^ 
Doerchantman  lying  at  ^e  quay  took  fire.  Such  an  occur- 
oce,  in  a  port  crowded  with  shipping,  could  not  but  excite 
■eat  alarm.  The  whole  river  was  in  commotion.  The  streets 
ere  crowded.  Seditious  cries  were  heard  amidst  the  dark- 
^88  and  confusion.  It  was  afterwards  asserted,  both  by 
Hiigs  and  by  Tories,  that  the  fire  had  been  kindled  by 
he  friends  of  Monmouth,  in  the  hope  that  the  trainbands 
•«Tild  be  busied  in  preventing  the  conflagration  from  spread- 
ig,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  rebel  army  would  make  a 
old  push,  and  would  enter  the  city  on  the  Somersetshire  side. 
F  such  was  the  design  of  the  incendiaries,  it  completely  failed, 
leaufort,  instead  of  sending  his  men  to  the  quay,  kept  them 
U  night  drawn  up  under  arms  round  the  beautifril  church  of 
aint  Mary  BedclifiF,  on  the  south  of  the  Avon.  He  would 
)e  Bristol  burnt  down,  he  said,  nay,  he  would  bum  it  down 
[mself^  rather  than  that  it  should  be  occupied  by  traitors. 
Je  was  able,  with  the  help  of  some  regular  cavalry  which  had 
ined  him  fix>m  Chippenham  a  few  hours  before,  to  prevent 
1  insurrection.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  beyond  his 
>wer  at  once  to  overawe  the  malecontents  within  the  walls 
id  to  repel  an  attack  fix>m  without :  but  no  such  attack  was 
lade.  The  fire,  which  caused  so  much  commotion  at  Bristol, 
as  distinctly  seen  at  Pensford.  Monmouth,  however,  did 
ot  think  it  expedient  to  change  his  plan.  He  remained 
oiet  till  sunrise,  and  then  marched  to  Keynsham.  There  he 
»und  the  bridge  repaired.  He  determined  to  let  his  army 
ist  during  the  afternoon,  and,  as  soon  as  night  came,  to  pro* 
3ed  to  Bristol.* 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  King's  forces  were  now  near  at 
and.  Colonel  Oglethorpe,  at  the  head  of  about  a  hundred 
len  of  the  life  Guards,  dashed  into  Keynsham,  scattered  two 
poops  of  rebel  horse  which  ventured  to  oppose  him,  and  re- 
ired  after  inflicting  much  injury  and  suffering  little.  In  Herelin- 
liese  circumstances  it  was  thought  necessary  to  relinquish  ^^^ 
lie  design  on  BristoLf  sif^- 

But  what  was  to  be  done  P  Several  schemes  were  proposed 
ud  discussed.  It  was  suggested  that  Monmouth  might 
asten  to  Gloucester,  might  cross  the  Severn  there,  might 

•  Wade's  Confession ;  Oldmucon,  708.;        f  London  Gazette,  Jrmt    29.   1685; 
arl.  MS.  6845. ;   Charge  of  Jeffreys  to    WadVi  Confesaion. 
le  grand  jury  of  Bristol,  Sept  21.  1686. 
VOL.  I.  H  H 
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ftt  Philip*! 
Kdrton. 


break  down  the  bridge  behind  him,  and,  with  his  righi 
protected  by  the  river,  might  march  through  Worcesix 
into  Shropshire  and  Cheshire.  He  had  formerly  made 
gress  through  those  counties,  and  had  been  received 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  in  Somersetshire  and  I 
shire.  His  presence  might  revive  the  zeal  of  his  old  fr 
and  his  army  might  in  a  few  days  be  swollen  to  dou 
present  numbers. 

On  full  consideration,  however,  it  appeared  that  Urn 
though  specious,  was  impracticable.  The  rebels  were  iJ 
for  such  work  as  they  had  lately  undergone,  and  wei 
hausted  by  toiling,  day  after  day,  through  deep  mud 
heavy  rain.  Harassed  and  impeded  as  they  would  be  a1 
stage  by  the  enemy's  cavaby,  they  could  not  hope  to 
Gloucester  without  being  overtaken  by  the  main  body  < 
royal  troops,  and  forced  to  a  general  action  under  ever 
advantage. 

Then  it  was  proposed  to  enter  Wiltshire.  Persoiu 
professed  to  know  that  county  well  assured  the  Duke 
he  would  be  joined  there  by  such  strong  reinforcemei 
would  make  it  safe  for  him  to  give  battle.^ 

He  took  this  advice,  and  turned  towards  Wiltshire, 
first  summoned  Bath.  But  Bath  was  strongly  garrison 
the  King ;  and  Feversham  was  fast  approaching.  The  i 
therefore,  made  no  attempt  oh  the  walls,  but  hastes 
Philip's  Norton,  where  they  halted  on  the  evening  c 
twenty-sixth  of  June. 

Feversham  followed  them  thither.  Early  on  the  mc 
of  the  twenty-seventh  they  were  alarmed  by  tidings  tl 
was  close  at  hand.  They  got  into  order,  and  lined  the  I 
leading  to  the  town. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  royal  army  soon  appeare< 
consisted  of  about  five  hundred  men,  commanded  by  the 
of  Grafton,  a  youth  of  bold  spirit  and  rough  mannen 
was  probably  eager  to  show  that  he  had  no  share  in  tl 
loyal  schemes  of  his  half  brother.  Grafton  soon  foun£ 
self  in  a  deep  lane  with  fences  on  both  sides  of  him, 
which  a  galling  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up.  Stillhep 
boldly  on  till  he  came  to  the  entrance  of  Philip's  N 
There  his  way  was  crossed  by  a  barricade,  from  which  a 
fire  met  him  full  in  fi-ont.  His  men  now  lost  heart,  and 
the  best  of  their  way  back.      Before  they  got  out  of  th 

•  Wade'i  ConfeBnon. 
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»re  than  a  hundred  of  them  had  been  killed  or  wonnded.     CHAP. 

afton's  retreat  was  intercepted  by  some  of   the  rebel  -     ^'    - 

rally :    bnt  he  cut  his  way  gallantly  through  them,  and 

me  off  safe.''^ 

The  advanced  guard,  thns  repnlsed,  fell  back  on  the  main 

^jofthe  royal  forces.   The  two  armies  were  now  £EU!e  to  fiice; 

id  a  few  shots  were  exchanged  that  did  little  or  no  execu- 

on.    Neither  side  was  impatient  to  come  to  action.    Fever- 

lam  dic^not  wish  to  fight  till  his  artillery  came  np,  and  fell 

ftck  to  Bradford.    Monmouth,'  as  soon  as  the  night  closed  in, 

oitted  his  position,  marched  southward,  and  by  daybreak 

Tiyed  at  Prome,  where  he  hoped  to  find  reinforcements. 

Frome  was  as  zealous  in  his  cause  as  either  Taimton  or 

ddgewater,  but  could  do  nothing  to  serve  him.     There  had 

en  a  rising  a  few  days  before ;  and  Monmouth's  declaration 

d  been  posted  up  in  the  market  place.     But  the  news  of 

Ls  movement  had  been  carried  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 

r  at  no  great  distance  with  the  Wiltshire  militia.     He  had 

itantly  marched  to  Frome,  had  routed  a  mob  of  rustics  who, 

til  scythes  and  pitchforks,  attempted  to  oppose  him,  had 

bered  the  town  and  had  disarmed  the  inhabitants.      No 

a.pons,  therefore,  were  left  there ;  nor  was  Monmouth  able 

fiunish  any.f 

The  rebel  army  was  in  evil  case.     The  march  of  the  pre-  Bespond- 

iing  night  had  been  wearisome.     The  rain  had  fiiJlen  in  ^^^ 

rrents ;  and  the  roads  had  become  mere  quagmires.     No-  moath. 

tng  was  heard  of  the  promised  succours  from  Wiltshire. 

le  messenger  brought  news  that  Argyle's  forces  had  been 

ipersed  in  Scotland.     Another  reported  that  Feversham, 

.ving  been  joined  by  his  artillery,  was  about  to  advance. 

onmouth  understood  war  too  well  not  to  know  that  his 

[lowers,  with  all  their  courage  and  all  their  zeal,  were  no 

itch  for  regular  soldiers.     He  had  till  lately  flattered  him- 

If  with  the  hope  that  some  of  those  regiments  which  he  had 

rmerfy  commanded  would  pass  over  to  his  standard :  but 

at  hope  he  was  now  compelled  to  relinquish.     His  heart 

led  him.     He  could  scarcely  muster  firmness  enough  to 

re  orders.     In  his  misery  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  evil 

ansellors  who  had  induced  him  to  quit  his  happy  retreat  in 

■abant.     Against  Wildman  in  particular  he  broke  forth  into 

^  LoDdon  Gazette,  July  2.  1685;  Ba-        f  London  Gazette,  June   29.   1685; 
«i.  July  A. ;  Wade'8  Confession.  Van  Citters,  3=^ 
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CHAP,     violent  imprecations.''^    And  now  an  ignomimous  1 
y*     ' .  in  his  weak  and  agitated  mind«     He  would  leaye  \o  thei 
of  the  govemment  the  thousands  who  had,  at  his  oJI 
Us  sake,  abandoned  their  qniet  fields  and  dwdfinyiL 
would  steal  away  with  his  chief  officers,  would  gain  um 
port  before  his  flight  was  suspected,  would  escape  to  the 
tinent,  and  would  forget  his  ambition  and  his  shmeai 
arms  of  Lady  Wentworth.    He  seriously  discussed  this 
with  his  leading  advisers.     Some  of  them,  trembling  ftri 
necks,  listened  to  it  with  approbation :  but  Grrey,  lAo^lfi 
admission  of  his  detractors,  was  intrepid  eyeiywhere 
where  swords  were  clashing  and  guns  going  off  aioood 
opposed  the  dastardly  proposition  with  great  aidonr,  nli 
plored  the  Duke  to  &ce  every  danger  rather  than  requite ' 
ingratitude  and  treachery  the  devoted  attachment  of 
Western  peasantry.! 

The  scheme  of  flight  was  abandoned :  but  it  was  not 
easy  to  form  any  plan  for  a  campaign.  To  advance 
London  would  have  been  madness ;  for  the  road  bj 
across  Salisbury  Plain  ;  and  on  that  vast  open  space 
troops,  and  above  all  regular  cavalry,  would  have  actei 
every  advantage  against  undisciplined  men.  At  this  j 
a  report  reached  the  camp  that  the  rustics  of  the  mardies 
Axbridge  had  risen  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  religioD, 
armed  themselves  with  flails,  bludgeons,  and  pitchforta,! 
were  assembling  by  thousands  at  Bridgewater.  Moimtfi 
determined  to  return  thither,  and  to  strengthen  himself  «i 
these  new  allies.  J 

The  rebels  accordingly  proceeded  to  Wells,  and  aniii 
there  in  no  amiable  temper.     They  were,  with  few  exception 
hostile  to  Prelacy ;  and  they  showed  their  hostility  in  i^i 
very  little  to  their  honour.     They  not  only  tore  the  letdfii 
the  roof  of  the  magnificent  Cathedral  to  make  bullets,  aaii 
for  which  they  might  &jrly  plead  the  necessities  of  mff,* 
wantonly  defaced  the  ornaments  of  the  building.    Grej  in^ 
difficulty  preserved  the  altar  from  the  insults  of  some  ndM 
who  wished  to  carouse  round  it,  by  taking  his  stand  betoi 
with  his  sword  drawn.  §  I 

u  retoni       On  Thursday,  the  second  of  July,  Monmouth  again  enlerf 
J^j^/**"    Bridgewater,  in  circumstances  far  less  cheering^  than  thoMi 

*  Harl.MS.  6846.;  Wade's  Confession.         }  London  Gazette,  July  6. 16U;Ti 
t  Wade*s  Confession ;  Eachaxd,  iii.  766.    Citten,  July  ^, ;  Oldmizon,  70S. 
}  Wade's  Confession, 
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ch  he  had  inarched  thence  ten  days  before.     The  rein-     CHAP, 
sement  which  he  found  there  was  inconsiderable.     The  ^,   / ^ 


moor. 


ed  army  was  dose  npon  him.  At  one  moment  he  thought 
brtifying  the  town ;  and  hundreds  of  labourers  were  sum- 
Qed  to  dig  trenches  and  throw  up  mounds.  Then  his  mind 
urred  to  the  plan  of  marching  into  Cheshire,  a  plan  which 
had  rejected  as  impracticable  when  he  was  at  Kejnsham, 
1  which  assuredly  was  not  more  practicable  now  that  he 
8  at  Bridgewater.* 

While  he  was  thus  wavering  between  projects  equally  hope-  Th*  wyml 
3,  the  King's  forces  came  in  sight.  They  consisted  of  about  ^^*^t 
)  thousand  five  hundred  regular  troops,  and  of  about  fifteen  Sedlre- 
idred  of  the  Wiltshire  militia.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
iday,  the  fifth  of  July,  they  left  Somerton,  and  pitched 
ir  tents  that  day  about  three  miles  fix>m  Bridgewater,  on 
plain  of  Sedgemoor. 

)r.  Peter  Mew,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  accompanied  them. 
s  prelate  had  in  his  youth  borne  arms  for  Charles  the  First 
inst  the  Parliament.  Neither  his  years  nor  his  profession 
.  wholly  extinguished  his  martial  ardour ;  and  he  probably 
ught  that  the  appearance  of  a  father  of  the  Protestant 
irch  in  the  King's  camp  might  confirm  the  loyalty  of  some 
test  men  who  were  wavering  between  their  horror  of  Popery 
L  their  horror  of  rebellion. 

?he  steeple  of  the  parish  church  of  Bridgewater  is  said  to 
the  loftiest  in  Somersetshire,  and  commands  a  wide  view 
r  the  surrounding  country.  Monmouth,  accompanied  by 
le  of  his  officers,  went  up  to  tlie  top  of  the  square  tower 
m  which  the  spire  ascends,  and  observed  through  a  tele- 
pe  the  position  of  the  enemy.  Beneath  him  lay  a  flat  ex- 
ise,  now  rich  with  cornfields  and  apple  trees,  but  then,  as 
name  imports,  for  the  most  part  a  dreary  morass.  When 
i  rains  were  heavy,  and  the  Parret  and  its  tributary  streams 
e  above  their  banks,  this  tract  was  often  flooded.  It  was 
leed  anciently  part  of  that  great  swamp  which  is  renowned 
our  early  chronicles  as  having  arrested  the  progress  of  two 
jcessive  races  of  invaders,  which  long  protected  the  Celts 
linst  the  aggressions  of  the  kings  of  Wessex,  and  which 
altered  Alfred  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Danes.  In  those 
note  times  this  region  could  be  traversed  only  in  boats, 
was  a  vast  pool,  wherein  were  scattered  many  islets  of 
fting  and  treacherous  soil,  overhung  with  rank  jimgle,  and 
*  Wade*B  Confossiun. 
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CHAP,     swarming  witli  deer  and  wild  swine.     Eren  in  ihedajB4 
.     ^'     .  the  Tudors,  the  traveller  whose  journey  lay  from  Ilchesterl 


Bridgewater  was  forced  to  make  a  circuit  of  seyeral  milei 
order  to  avoid  the  waters.  When  Monmouth  looked  njftt 
Sedgemoor,  it  had  been  partially  reclaimed  by  aft,  and 
intersected  by  many  deep  and  wide  trenches  whidbiy  in 
country,  are  called  rhines.  In  the  midst  of  the  moor  im^ 
clustering  round  the  towers  of  churches,  a  few  vUlagei^cC 
which  the  names  seem  to  indicate  that  they  onoe  wBire 
rounded  by  waves.  In  one  of  these  villages,  called  Westaa 
Zoyland,  the  royal  cavalry  lay ;  and  Feversham  had  fixedUi 
head  quarters  there.  Many  persons  still  living  have  seenflv 
daughter  of  the  servant  girl  who  waited  on  him  that  day  it 
table ;  and  a  large  dish  of  Persian  ware,  which  was  set  bdbn 
him,  is  still  carefully  preserved  in  the  neighbourhood*  Bs 
to  be  observed  that  the  population  of  Somersetshire  does  nol^ 
like  that  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  consist  of  emigraab 
from  distant  places.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  fini 
fimners  who  cultivate  the  same  land  which  their  ancerton 
cultivated  when  the  Plantagenets  reigned  in  England.  Thu 
Somersetshire  traditions  are,  therefore,  of  no  small  value  toi 
historian.* 

At  a  greater  distance  from  Bridgewater  Ues  the  village  d 
Middlezoy.  In  that  village  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  WiH- 
shire  militia  were  quartered,  imder  the  command  of  Pembroke. 

On  the  open  moor,  not  far  from  Chedzoy,  were  encamped 
several  battalions  of  regular  infantry.  Monmouth  looked 
gloomily  on  them.  He  could  not  but  remember  how,  a  few 
years  before,  he  had,  at  the  head  of  a  colunm  composed  of 
some  of  those  very  men,  driven  before  him  in  confusion  the 
jBerce  enthusiasts  who  defended  Bothwell  Bridge.  He  conU 
distinguish  among  the  hostile  ranks  that  gallant  band  which 
was  then  called  from  the  name  of  its  Colonel,  Dumbarton's 
regiment,  but  which  has  long  been  known  as  the  first  of  the 
line,  and  which,  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  hsB 
nobly  supported  its  early  reputation.  "  I  know  those  men,** 
said  Monmouth ;  ^^  they  will  fight.  If  I  had  but  them,  all 
would  go  well.*'t 

»  Matt  West.  Flop.  Hist.,  a.d.  788 ;  MS.  bably  aair  the  Duke  on  the  chnrch  tower. 

Chronicle  quoted  by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  The  dish  mentioned  in  the  text  is  the  pro- 

in  the  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  book  perty  of  Mr.  Stradling,  who  has  takes 

IV.  chap.  xix. ;  Drnj-ton's  Polyolbion,  iii. ;  laudable  pains  to  preserre  the  relics  and 

Leland*8  Itinerary;  Oldmixon,  703.  Old-  traditions  of  the  Western  inwirrection. 
mizon  was  then  at  Bridgewater,  and  pro-        f  Oldmizon,  703. 
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STet  the  aspect  of  the  enemy  was  not  altogether  discourag-  CHAP. 
;.  The  three  divisions  of  tiie  royal  army  lay  far  apart  firom  .  _  \'  ^ 
3  another.  There  was  an  appearance  of  negligence  and  of 
Etxed  discipline  in  all  their  movements.  It  was  reported 
it  they  were  drinking  themselves  drunk  with  the  Zoyland 
er.  The  incapacity  of  Feversham,  who  commanded  in 
lef,  was  notorious.  Even  at  this  momentous  crisis  he 
>iight  only  of  eating  and  sleeping.  Churchill  was  indeed  a 
ptain  equal  to  tasks  &x  more  arduous  than  that  of  scattering 
rowd  of  iU  armed  and  iU  trained  peasants.  But  the  genius, 
dch,  at  a  later  period,  humbled  six  Marshals  of  France,  was 
t  noiw  in  its  proper  place.  Feversham  told  Churchill  little, 
d  gave  him  no  enconragement  to  offer  any  suggestion. 
le  lieutenant,  conscious  of  superior  abilities  and  science, 
ipatient  of  the  control  of  a  chief  whom  he  despised,  and 
ambling  for  the  fe.te  of  the  army,  nevertheless  preserved 
9  characteristic  self-command,  and  dissembled  his  feelings 
well  that  Feversham  praised  his  submissive  alacrity,  and 
omised  to  report  it  to  the  King.* 

Monmouth,  having  observed  the  disposition  of  the  royal 
rces,  and  having  been  apprised  of  the  state  in  which  they 
3re,  conceived  that  a  night  attack  might  be  attended  with 
iccess.  He  resolved  to  run  the  hazard ;  and  preparations 
3re  instantly  made. 

It  was  Simday ;  and  his  followers,  who  had,  for  the  most 
irt,  been  brought  up  after  the  Puritan  fashion,  passed  a 
•eat  part  of  the  day  in  religious  exercises.  The  Castle 
leld,  in  which  the  army  was  encamped,  presented  a  spectacle 
Lch  as,  since  the  disbanding  of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  England 
id  never  seen.  The  dissenting  preachers  who  had  taken 
-ms  against  Popery,  and  some  of  whom  had  probably  fought 
L  the  great  civil  war,  prayed  and  preached  in  red  coats  and 
age  jackboots,  with  swords  by  their  sides.  Ferguson  was 
le  of  those  who  harangued.  He  took  for  his  text  the  awful 
iprecation  by  which  the  Israelites  who  dwelt  beyond  Jordan 
eared  themselves  from  the  charge  ignorantly  brought  against 
lem  by  their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  "  The 
ord  God  of  Gods,  the  Lord  God  of  Gods,  he  knoweth ;  and 
(rael  he  shall  know.  If  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  if  in  trans- 
ression  against  the  Lord,  save  us  not  this  day.^'f 
That  an  attack  was  to  be  made  under  cover  of  the  night 

»  Churchill  to  Clarendon,  July  4.  f  Oldmixon,  703.;  Obserrator,  Aug. 
«5.  1.  1685. 
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CHAP,     was  uo  secret  in  Bridgewater.    The  town  was  foil  of 
^'        who  had  repaired  thither  b j  hundreds  from  the  Borron 


region,  to  see  their  husbands,  sons,  lovers,  and  brothers 
/  more.  There  were  many  sad  partings  that  day ;  and 
/  parted  never  to  meet  again.*  The  report  of  the 
attack  came  to  the  ears  of  a  young  girl  who  was  zealooB 
the  King.  Though  of  modest  character,  she  had  the  caanfk 
to  resolve  that  she  would  herself  bear  the  intelligence  t» 
Feversham.  She  stole  out  of  Bridgewater,  and  made  her  mf 
to  the  royal  camp.  But  that  camp  was  not  a  place  what 
female  innocence  could  be  safe.  Even  the  officers,  despistng 
alike  the  irregular  force  to  which  they  were  opposed,  and  At 
negligent  general  who  commanded  them,  had  indulged 
largely  in  wine,  and  were  ready  for  any  excess  of  licentioQi- 
ness  and  cruelty.  One  of  them  seized  the  unhappy  maiden, 
refused  to  listen  to  her  errand,  and  brutally  outraged  hei; 
She  fled  in  agonies  of  rage  and  shame,  leaving  the  wickel 
army  to  its  doom.t 

And  now  the  time  for  the  great  hazard  drew  near.  The 
night  was  not  iU  suited  for  such  an  enterprise.  The  moon 
was  indeed  at  the  full,  and  the  northern  streamers  wen 
shining  brilliantly.  But  the  marsh  fog  lay  so  thick  on  Sedge- 
moor  that  no  object  could  be  discerned  tiiere  at  the  distaooe 
of  fifty  paces,  t 
Battle  of  The  ciock  struck  eleven;  and  the  Duke  with  his  body 
5^®"  guard  rode  out  of  the  Castle.  He  was  not  in  the  frame  k 
mind  which  befits  one  who  is  about  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 
The  very  children  who  pressed  to  see  him  pass  observed,  and 
long  remembered,  that  his  look  was  sad  and  full  of  evil  au- 
gury. His  army  marched  by  a  circuitous  path,  near  six  miles 
in  length,  towards  the  royal  encampment  on  Sedgemoor. 
Part  of  the  route  is  to  this  day  called  War  Lane.  The  foot 
were  led  by  Monmouth  himself.    The  horse  were  confided  to 

*  Paschall'B  Narrative  in  Heyvood*s    kept  bj  Mr.  Edward  I>uiiim«>r ;  Di7den*s 
Appendix.  Hind  and  Panther,  part  U.     The  lines 

f  Kennet,  ed.  1719,  iii.  432.    I  am    of  Dryden  are  remaricable : — 


moor. 


forced  to  believe  that  this  lamentable 


"  Bach  were  tbo  pleeaing  triumphs  of  the  ^ 


itory  is  tme.     The  Bisho]^  declares  that  For  James's  late  noctnnial  victory, 

it  was  communicated  to  him  in  the  year  The  pledge  of  his  ajmlgbty  p«tron^s  lore. 

1718  by  .b»re  officer  of  the  Blue«.  who  J^^^S^^^Zi^^'*^ 

had  fought  at  Sedgemoor,  and  who  bad  Olid  the  brown  horror  and  dispell  the  night 

himself  seen  the  poor  girl  depart  in  an  The  messenger  with  speed  the  tidings  bore, 

agonv  of  distress.  Neij^whtoh  thr«iliEouring  nation,  did  t*. 

X  Narrative  of  an  officer  of  the  Horse  But  heaven's  own  Nnnttos  wm  arrived  he- 
Gnards  in  Kennet,  ed.  1719,  iii.  432.;  tore.- 

MS.  Journal  of  the  Western  Rebellion, 
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rrey,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  some  who  remembered     CHAP. 


be  xniflhap  at  Bridport.  Orders  were  given  that  strict  silence 
bould  be  preserved,  that  no  drum  should  be  beaten,  and  no 
hot  firecL  The  word  by  which  the  insurgents  were  to  recog- 
lise  one  another  in  the  darkness  was  Soho.  It  had  doubtless 
leen  selected  in  allusion  to  Soho  Fields  in  London,  where 
heir  leader's  palace  stood.* 

A.t  about  one  in  the  morning  of  Monday  the  sixth  of  July, 
ihe  rebels  were  on  the  open  moor.  But  between  them  and 
she  enemy  lay  three  broad  rhines  filled  with  water  and  soft 
mud.  Two  of  these,  called  the  Black  Ditch  and  the  Lang- 
onoor  Shine,  Monmouth  knew  that  he  must  pass.  But, 
rtrange  to  say,  the  existence  of  a  trench,  called  the  Bussex 
Rhine,  which  immediately  covered  the  royal  encampment, 
had  not  been  mentioned  to  him  by  any  of  his  scouts. 

The  wains  which  carried  the  ammunition  remained  at  the 

entrance  of  the  moor.     The  horse  and  foot,  in  a  long  narrow 

colnmn,  passed  the  Black  Ditch  by  a  causeway.     There  was 

a  similar  causeway  across  the  Langmoor  Bhine:   but  the 

goide,  in  the  fog,  missed  his  way.    There  was  some  delay  and 

some  tumult  before  the  error  coidd  be  rectified.     At  length 

the  passage  was  effected :  but,  in  the  confusion,  a  pistol  went 

off.     Some  men  of  the  Horse  Guards,  who  were  on  watch, 

heard  the  report,  and  perceived  that  a  great  midtitude  was 

advancing  through  the  mist.     They  fired  their  carbines,  and 

galloped  off  in  different  directions  to  give  the  alarm.     Some 

hastened  to  Weston  Zoyland,  where  the  cavalry  lay.     One 

trooper  spurred  to  the  encampment  of  the  infantry,  and 

cried  out  vehemently  that  the  enemy  was  at  hand.     The 

drums  of  Dumbarton's  regiment  beat  to  arms ;  and  the  men 

got  fast  into  their  ranks.     It  was  time ;  for  Monmouth  was 

already  drawing  up  his  army  for  action.    He  ordered  Grey  to 

lead  the  way  with  the  cavalry,  and  followed  himself  at  the 

head  of  the  infantry.     Grey  pushed  on  till  his  progress  was 

unexpectedly  arrested  by  the  Bussex  Rhine.    On  the  opposite 

side  of  the  ditch  the  Eiug's  foot  were  hastily  forming  in 

order  of  battle. 

"For  whom  are  you?"  called  out  an  officer  of  the  Foot 
Guards.     "  For  the  Khig,"  replied  a  voice  from  the  ranks 

*  It  has  been  said  1^  several  writors,  of  Soho  Fields  will  be  found  in  many 

aii^l  among  them  by  Fennant,  that  the  books  printed  before  the  Western  insur- 

district  in  I^ondon  called  Soho  derived  rection  ;  for  example,  in  Chaniberluyne'a 

it««  name  from  the  watchword  of  Mon-  State  of  England,  1684. 
mouth's  army  at  Sedgemoor.    Mention 


V. 
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CHAP,     of  the  rebel  cavalry.     "  For  which  King  P'*  was  then 
.     y*     .  manded.     The  answer  was  a  shout  of  "  King  Ma 

mingled  with  the  war  cry,  which  forty  years  before  had 
inscribed  on  the  colours  of  the  parliamentary 
"Gk)d  with  us."     The  royal  troops  instantly  fired 
volley  of  musketry  as  sent  the  rebel  horse  flying  in  all 
tions.     The  world  agreed  to  ascribe  this  ignominiooB 
Grey^s  pusillanimity.     Yet  it  is  by  no  means  dear 
Churchill  would  have  succeeded  better  at  the  liead  of 
who  had  never  before  handled  arms  on  horseback,  and 
horses  were  unused,  not  only  to  stand  fire,  but  to  obey  the 

A  few  minutes  after  the  Duke's  horse  had  dispersed  tiia» 
selves  over  the  moor,  his  infantry  came  up  running  fast,  md 
guided  through  the  gloom  by  the  lighted  matches  of  I>ii» 
barton's  regiment. 

Monmouth  was  startled  by  finding  that  a  broad  and  pn>» 
found  trench  lay  between  him  and  the  camp  which  he  hal 
hoped  to  surprise.  The  insurgents  halted  on  the  edge  of  Hi 
rhine,  and  fired.  Part  of  the  royal  infiuitry  on  the  opposill 
bank  returned  the  fire.  During  three  quarters  of  an  hour  tti 
roar  of  the  musketry  was  incessant,  llie  Somersetshire  pei- 
sants  behaved  themselves  as  if  they  had  been  veteran  8oldiei% 
save  only  that  they  levelled  their  pieces  too  high. 

But  now  the  other  divisions  of  the  royal  army  were  in 
tion.  The  Life  Guards  and  Blues  came  pricking  fast  fixxn ' 
Weston  Zoyland,  and  scattered  in  an  instant  some  of  Qrey*! 
horse,  who  had  attempted  to  rally.  The  fugitives  spread  i 
panic  among  their  comrades  in  the  rear,  who  had  charge  of 
the  ammunition.  The  waggoners  drove  off  at  full  speed, 
and  never  stopped  till  they  were  many  miles  fix)m  the  field  of 
battle.  Monmouth  had  hitherto  done  his  parb  like  a  stout 
and  able  warrior.  He  had  been  seen  on  foot,  pike  in  hand, 
encouraging  his  infantry  by  voice  and  by  example.  But  he 
was  too  well  acquainted  witii  military  affairs  not  to  know  that 
all  wus  over.  His  men  had  lost  the  advantage  which  surprise 
and  darkness  had  given  them.  They  were  deserted  by  the  home 
and  by  the  ammunition  waggons.  The  King's  forces  were 
now  united  and  in  good  order.  Peversham  had  been  awakened 
by  the  firing,  had  got  out  of  bed,  had  adjusted  his  cravat, 
had  looked  at  himself  well  in  the  glass,  and  had  come  to  see 
what  his  men  were  doing.  Meanwhile,  what  was  of  much 
more  importance,  Churchill  had  rapidly  made  an  entirely  new 
disposition  of  the  royal  infantry.      The  day  was  about  to 
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The  event  of  a  conflict  on  an  open  plain,  by  broad  CHAP. 
^vmiliglit,  could  not  be  doubtful.  Yet  Monmouth  should  have  .  ^'  , 
-felt  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  fly,  while  thousands  whom 
affection  for  him  had  hurried  to  destruction  were  still  fighting 
maxifolly  in  his  cause.  But  vain  hopes  and  the  intense  love 
-of  life  prevailed.  He  saw  that  if  he  tarried  the  royal  cavahy 
^woold  soon  intercept  his  retreat.  He  mounted  and  rode  from 
ihe  field. 

ITet  Ids  foot^  though  deserted,  made  a  gallant  stand.     The 
liife  Guards  attacked  them  on  the  right,  the  Blues  on  the 
left :  bat  the  Somersetshire  clowns,  with  their  scythes  and 
the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets,  faced  the  royal  horse  like  old 
■oldierB.    Oglethorpe  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  break  them 
and  was  manfully  repulsed.     Sarsfield,  a  brave  Irish  officer, 
whose   name  afberwar4s  obtained  a  melancholy  celebrity, 
charged  on  the  other  flank.     His  men  were  beaten  back.     He 
ifras  himself  struck  to  the  groimd,  and  lay  for  a  time  as  one 
dead.     But  the  struggle  of  the  hardy  rustics  could  not  last. 
Their  powder  and  ball  were  spent.      Cries  were  heard  of 
<<  Ammunition  I    For  Grod's  sake  ammunition ! "    But  no  am- 
munition was  at  hand.     And  now  the  King's  artillery  came 
up.     It  had  been  posted  half  a  mile  ofif,  on  the  high  road 
from  Weston  Zoyland  to  Bridgewater.     So  defective  were 
then  the  appointments  of  an  English  army  that  there  would 
have  been  much  difficulty  in  dragging  the  great  guns  to  the 
place  where  the  battle  was  raging,  had  not  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  offered  his  coach  horses  and  traces  for  the  pur- 
pose.    This  interference  of  a  Christian  prelate  in  a  matter  of 
blood  has,  with  strange  inconsistency,  been  condemned  by 
some  Whig  vniters  who  can  see  nothing  criminal  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  numerous  Puritan  ministers  then  in  arms  against 
the  government.    Even  when  the  guns  had  arrived,  there  was 
such  a  want  of  gunners  that  a  sergeant  of  Dumbarton's  regi- 
ment was  forced  to  take  on  himself  the  management  of  several 
pieces.*    Tlie  cannon,  however,  though  ill  served,  brought  the 
engagement  to  a  speedy  close.  The  pikes  of  the  rebel  battalions 
began  to  shake :  tiie  ranks  broke ;  the  King's  cavalry  charged 
again,  and  bore  down  everything  before  them ;  the  King's  in- 
fantry came  pouring  across  the  ditch.    Even  in  that  extremity 
the  Mendip  miners  stood  bravely  to  their  arms,  and  sold  their 

*  There  is  a  wamnt  of  James  direct-  Sedgemoor  in  firing  the  great  gnns against 

injj;  that  forty  pounds  should  be  paid  to  the  rebels.** — Historical  Record  of  th« 

RerflTcant  Weems,  of  Dnmharton's  regi-  First  or  Royal  Regiment  of  Foot 
mcnt,  "  for  good  service  in  the  action  at 
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CHAP. 
V. 


lives  dearly.  But  the  rout  was  in  a  few  minutes  completeJ 
Three  hundred  of  the  soldiers  had  been  killed  or  woi 
Of  the  rebels  more  than  a  thousand  lay  dead  on  the  moor.* 
So  ended  the  last  fight  deserving  the  name  of  battle,  flHil 
has  been  fought  on  English  ground.  The  impression  left 
the  simple  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  was  deep  aai 
lasting.  That  impression,  indeed,  has  been  fii^equently  re- 
newed. For  even  in  our  own  time  the  plough  and  the  spadi 
have  not  seldom  turned  up  ghastly  memoriaXs  of  the  slangih 


*  James  the  Second's  account  of  the 
battle  of  Sedgemoor  in  Lord  Uardwicke's 
State  Papers ;  Wade's  Confession ;  Fer- 
guson's MS.  Narratiye  in  Eachard,  iii. 
768.;  Narrative  of  an  OfBcer  of  the 
.  Horse  Guards  in  Kennet,  ed.  1719,  iii. 
482.;  London  Gazette,  Julj  0.  1685; 
Oldoiixon,  703.;  l^aschall's  Narratire; 
Burnet,  i.  643. ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  July  8. ; 
Van  Citters,  July  ff.;  Barillon,  July 
j^. ;  Kercdby's  Memoirs;  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  Battle  of  Sedgemoor,  a 
Farce ;  MS.  Journal  of  the  Western  Re- 
bellion, kept  by  Mr.  Edward  Dummer, 
then  servine  in  the  train  of  artillery  em- 
ployed by  flis  Mf^'esty  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  same.  The  last  mentioned 
manuscript  is  in  the  Pepysian  library, 
and  is  of  the  greatest  value,  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  narrative,  which  contains 
little  that  is  remarkable,  but  on  account 
of  the  plans,  which  exhibit  the  battle  in 
four  or  five  different  stages. 

*'The  hitftory  of  a  battle,"  says  the 
greatest  of  living  generals,  *'  is  not  un- 
like the  histoiy  of  a  ball.  Some  indivi- 
duals may  recollect  all  the  little  events 
of  which  the  great  result  is  the  battle 
won  or  lost ;  but  no  individual  can  recol- 
lect the  order  in  which,  or  the  exact  mo- 
ment at  wliich,  they  occurred,  which 
makes  all  the  difference  as  to  their  value 

or  impurtance Just  to  show  you 

liow  bttle  reliance  can  be  placed  even  on 
what  are  supposed  the  best  accounts  of  a 
battle,  I  mention  that  there  are  some  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  in  General ^'s 

a-vjount  which  did  not  occur  as  he  relates 
them.  It  is  impossible  to  say  when  each 
important  occurrence  took  place,  or  in 
what  order." — Wellington  Papers,  Aug. 
8.  and  17.  1815. 

The  battle  concerning  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  wrote  thus  was  that  of 
Waterloo,  fought  only  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore, by  bruad  day,  imder  liis  own  vigilant 
and  exDeritiiced  eye.  What  then  must 
l>e  the  aifiiculty  of  compiling  from  twelve 
or  tliirt«!en  narratives  an  account  of  a 


battle  fought  more  than  a  hnndicd  nl 
sixty  years  ago  in  such  darkness  thatMk 
a  man  of  those  engaged  eould  fee  Uf 
paces  before  him?  The  difBcnl^i 
aggravated  by  the  drcmnstaiios  tlm 
those  witnesses  who  had  the  best  mah 
tunity  of  knowing  the  truth  were  br  M 
means  inclined  to  tell  iL  Thep^perwM 
I  have  placed  at  the  head  or  mj  list  tf 
authoritiee  was  evidently  drawn  imwith 
extreme  partiality  to  Ferersham.  Wait 
was  writing  under  the  dread  of  the  hit- 
ter. Ferguson,  who  waa  seldom  lenqii- 
lous  about  the  truth  of  his  asseitiosi, 
lied  on  this  occasion  like  Bobadil  « 
Purolles.  Oldmixon,  who  was  a  boy  tt 
Bridgewater  when  the  battle  was  foosht, 
and  passed  a  great  part  of  his  sahss* 
quent  life  there,  was  so  much  under  tlw 
influence  of  local  passions  that  his  local 
information  was  useless  to  him.  Hi« 
desire  to  magnify  the  valour  of  tha 
Somersetshire  peasanta,  a  valour  whidi 
their  enemies  acknowledged,  and  whidi 
did  not  need  to  be  set  cKff  by  exaggQ^ 
ation  and  fiction,  led  him  to  oompoM 
an  absurd  romance.  The  euiogy  wnidi 
Barillon,  a  Frenchman  accustomed  to 
despise  raw  levies,  pronounced  on  ths 
vanquished  army,  is  of  much  more  valne, 
"  Son  infanterie  fit  fort  bien.  On  eut  de 
la  peine  k  les  rompre,  et  les  soldats  com- 
battuieut  avec  les  crosses  de  mouaquet  et 
les  scies  qu'ils  avoient  au  bout  de  grandi 
bastons  su  lieu  de  picqnes." 

Little  is  now  to  be  learned  by  visiting 
the  field  of  battle ;  for  the  fiioe  of  the 
country  has  been  greatly  changed ;  and 
tlie  old  Bussex  Rhine,  on  the  banks  of 
which  the  groat  Btijuggle  took  place,  has 
long  disappeared.  The  rhine  now  called 
by  that  name  is  of  later  date,  and  takes 
a  different  course. 

I  have  derived  much  assistance  from 
Mr.  Rdberts's  account  of  the  battle. 
Life  of  Monmouth,  chap.  xxiL  His 
narrative  is  in  the  main  confirmed  by 
Dummer's  plana. 
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Ty  skulls,  and  thighbones,  and  strange  weapons  made  out  of    CHAP. 
aplements  of  hnsbandry.     Old  peasants  related  very  re-  ^_    /  _^ 
^ntly  that,  in  their  childhood,  they  were  accustomed  to  play 
a  tlie  moor  at  the  fight  between  King  James's  men  and 
ling   Monmouth's  men,  and  that  King  Monmouth's  men 
l^wB»y8  raised  the  ciy  of  Soho.* 

Wliat  seems  most  extraordinary  in  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor 
3  that  the  event  should  have  been  for  a  moment  doubtful, 
md  that  the  rebels  should  have  resisted  so  long.  That  five  or 
dx  thousand  colliers  and  ploughmen  should  contend  during 
in  liour  with  half  that  number  of  regular  cavalry  and  in- 
kntry  would  now  be  thought  a  miracle.  Our  wonder  will, 
perliaps,  be  diminished  when  we  remember  that,  in  the  time 
>f  James  the  Second,  the  discipline  of  the  regular  army  was 
extremely  lax,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peasantry  were 
Eux^ustomed  to  serve  in  the  militia.  The  difference,  therefore, 
between  a  regiment  of  the  Foot  Guards  and  a  regiment  of 
clowns  just  enrolled,  though  doubtless  considerable,  was  by 
no  means  what  it  now  is.  Monmouth  did  not  lead  a  mere 
mob  to  attack  good  soldiers.  For  his  followers  were  not  alto- 
gether without  a  tincture  of  soldiership;  and  Feversham's 
troops,  when  compared  with  Frnglish  troops  of  our  time, 
might  almost  be  called  a  mob. 

It  was  four  o'clock :  the  sun  was  rising ;  and  the  routed 
army  came  pouring  into  the  streets  of  Bridgewater.  The  up- 
roar, the  blood,  the  gashes,  the  ghastly  figures  which  sank 
down  and  never  rose  again,  spread  horror  and  dismay  through 
the  town.  The  pursuers,  too,  were  close  behind.  Those  in- 
habitants who  had  fiivoured  the  insurrection  expected  sack 
and  massacre,  and  implored  the  protection  of  their  neighbours 
who  professed  the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  or  had  made  them- 
selves conspicuous  by  Tory  politics ;  and  it  is  acknowledged 
/by  the  bitterest  of  Whig  historians  that  this  protection  was 
^Idndly  and  generously  given.t 

During  that  day  the  conquerors  continued  to  chase  the  Pnnoitof 
'  fugitives.  The  neighbouring  villagers  long  remembered  with  the  i  *  " 
what  a  clatter  of  h<»«ehoo&  and  what  a  storm  of  curses  the 
whirlwind  of  cavalry  swept  by.  Before  evening  five  hundred 
prisoners  had  been  crowded  into  the  parish  church  of  Weston 
Zoyland.  Eighty  of  them  were  wounded ;  and  five  expired 
within  the  consecrated  walls.    Great  numbers  of  labourers 

*  I  lemmed  tbcte  things  from  penons  hring  doM  to  Se^gonoor. 
t  OldffluoD.  704. 
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CHA]^.     were  impressed  for  the  pnrpose  of  buiyiiig  the  slaiii.    A 


V. 


who  were  notoriously  partial  to  the  yanquished  side,  wei 
apart  for  the  hideous  office  of  quartering  the  captives, 
tithing  men  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  were  busied  in 
ting  up  gibbets  and  providing  chains.  All  this  while 
bells  of  Weston  Zojland  and  Chedzoyrang  joyouslj;  azu 
soldiers  sang  and  rioted  on  the  moor  amidst  the  oor 
For  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  had  made  haste,  as 
as  the  event  of  the  fight  was  known,  to  send  hogshea 
their  best  cider  as  peace  offerings  to  tiie  victors.''^ 
MiUtaiy  Feversham  passed  for  a  goodnatured  man :  but  he  v 

extcutions.  foj^igj^^j.^  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  careless  of  the  feelin 
the  English.  He  was  accustomed  to  the  military  licei 
France,  and  had  learned  from  his  great  kinsman,  the  oonq 
and  devastator  of  the  Palatinate,  not  indeed  how  to  con 
but  how  to  devastate.  A  considerable  number  of  pris 
were  immediately  selected  for  execution.  Among  then 
a  youth  fiunous  for  his  speed.  Hopes  were  held  out  t< 
that  his  life  would  be  spared  if  he  could  run  a  race  wit 
of  the  colts  of  the  marsh.  The  space  through  which  th< 
kept  up  with  the  horse  is  still  marked  by  well  known  b< 
on  the  moor,  and  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  Fevei 
was  not  ashamed,  after  seeing  the  performance,  to  sen 
vn^tched  performer  to  the  gallows.  The  next  day  a  louj 
of  gibbets  appeared  on  the  road  leading  from  Bridgewa' 
Weston  Zoyland.'  On  each  gibbet  a  prisoner  was  suspe 
Four  of  the  sufferers  were  left  to  rot  in  irons.f 
Flight  ^  Meanwhile  Monmouth,  accompanied  by  Grey,  by  Buyw 
moSui°'  ^y  ^  ^^^  other  friends,  was  flying  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Chedzoy  he  stopped  a  moment  to  mount  a  fresh  horse  a 
hide  hiis  blue  riband  and  his  Gfeorge.  He  then  hasi 
towards  the  Bristol  ChanneL  From  the  rising  ground  o 
north  of  the  field  of  battle  he  saw  the  flash  and  the  smo 
the  last  volley  fired  by  his  deserted  followers.  Befon 
o'clock  he  was  twenty  miles  from  Sedgemoor.  Some  c 
companions  advised  him  to  cross  the  water,  and  to  seek  r< 
in  Wales ;  and  this  would  imdoubtedly  have  been  his  v^ 
course.  He  woxdd  have  been  in  Wales  many  hours  befoi 
news  of  his  defeat  was  known  there ;  and,  in  a  count 
wild  and  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  government,  he  u 
have  remained  long  undiscovered.     He  determined,  how 

»  Locke's  Western  Rebellion ;  Stnul-        f  Locke's  Western  Rebellion ; 
lingfs  Chilton  Priory.  ling's  Chilton  Priory ;  Oldmizon, 
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^  posh  for  Hampshire,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  lurk  in  the     CHAP, 
of  deerstealers  among  the  oaks  of  the  New  Forest,  till  .     ^'     . 
as  of  conveyance  to  the  Continent  could  be  procured, 
therefore,  with  Grey  and  the  Qerman,  turned  to  the  south 
Bat  the  way  was  beset  with  dangers.    The  three  fugi- 
I  had  to  traverse  a  country  in  which  every  one  already  knew 
I  event  of  the  battle,  and  in  which  no  traveller  of  suspicious 
ice  could  escape  a  close*  scrutiny.    They  rode  on  all 
ky,  dimming  towns  and  villages.    Nor  was  this  so  difficult 
it  may  now  appear.     For  men  then  living  could  remember 
)  time  when  the  wild  deer  ranged  freely  through  a  succes- 
of  forests  from  the  banks  of  the  Avon  in  Wiltshire  to  the 
Southern  coast  of  Hampshire.*    At  length,  on  Cranboume 
Oliase,  the  strengfth  of  the  horses  failed.    They  were  therefore 
%«imed  loose.    The  bridles  and  saddles  were  concealed.    Mon- 
atonth  and  his  friends  procured   rustic    attire,   disguised 
^shemselves,  and  proceeded  on  foot  towards  the  New  Forest. 
^^Ehey  passed  the  night  in  the  open  air :  but  before  morning 
^ftbey  were  surrounded  on  every  side  by  toils.     Lord  Limiley, 
"^Nflio  lay  at  Bingwood  with  a  strong  body  of  the  Sussex  militia, 
sent  forth  parties  in  every  direction.     Sir  WiUiam  Port- 
with  the  Somerset  militia,  had  formed  a  chain  of  posts 
4oni  the  sea  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Dorset.    At  five  in 
-the  morning  of  the  seventh.  Grey,  who  had  wandered  from 
liis  friends,  was  seized  by  two  of  the  Sussex  scouts.    He  sub- 
mitted to  his  fibte  with  llie  calmness  of  one  to  whom  suspense 
was  more  intolerable  than  despair.    ^^  Since  we  landed,"  he 
■aid,  ''I  have  not  had  one  comfortable  meal  or  one  quiet 
night.*'    It  could  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  chief  rebel  was 
not  fiyr  off.    The  pursuers  redoubled  their  vigilance  and 
activity.    The  cottages  scattered  over  the  heathy  country  on 
the  boundaries  of  Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire  were  strictly 
examined  by  Lumley ;  and  the  elown  with  whom  Monmouth 
liad  changed  clothes  was  discovered.    Portman  came  with  a 
strong  body  of  horse  and  foot  to  assist  in  the  search.    Atten- 
tion was  soon  drawn  to  a  place  well  fitted  to  shelter  frigitives. 
It  was  an  extensive  tract  of  land  separated  by  an  enclosure 
from  the  open  country,  and  divided  by  numerous  hedges  into 
small  fields.    In  some  of  these  fields  the  rye,  the  pease,  and 
the  oats  were  high  enough  to  conceal  a  man.     Others  were 
overgrown  with  fern  and  brambles.    A  poor  woman  reported 
that  she  had  seen  two  strangers  lurkiag  in  this  covert.    The 

»  Anbre/*  Natural  History  of  Wiltirfiire,  1691. 
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CHAP,     near  prospect  of  reward  animated  the  zeal  of  the  troops. 

.  y*  .  was  agreed  that  every  man  who  did  his  duty  in  the  sen 
should  have  a  share  of  the  promised  five  thousand  pona 
The  outer  fence  was  strictly  guarded:  the  space  within  i 
examined  with  inde&tigable  diligence;  and  several  dc 
of  quick  scent  were  turned  out  among  the  bushes.  I 
day  closed  before  the  work  could  be  completed :  but  en 
watch  was  kept  all  night.  Thirty  times  the  fugitives  vento 
to  look  through  the  outer  hedge :  but  everywhere  they  foo 
a  sentinel  on  the  alert :  once  they  were  seen  and  fired  i 
they  then  separated  and  concealed  themjselves  in  differ 
hiding  places. 

Hii  cap-         At  sunrise  the  next  morning  the  search  recommenced,  i 
~  Buyse  was  found.     He  owned  that  he  had  parted  from 

Duke  only  a  few  hours  before.  The  com  and  cox>sewoodii 
now  beaten  with  more  care  than  ever.  At  length  a  ga 
figure  was  discovered  hidden  in  a  ditch.  The  pursuers  spr 
on  their  prey.  Some  of  them  were  about  to  firo :  but  P 
man  forbade  all  violence.  The  prisoner's  dress  was  that 
shepherd ;  his  beard,  prematurely  grey,  was  of  several  d 
growth.  He  trembled  greatly,  and  was  unable  to  sp 
Even  those  who  had  often  seen  him  were  at  first  in  d( 
whether  this  were  truly  the  brilliant  and  graceful  Monmo 
His  pockets  were  searched  by  Portman,  and  in  them  i 
foimd,  among  some  raw  pease  gathered  in  the  rage  of  hus 
a  watch  a  purse  of  gold,  a  small  treatise  on  fortification 
album  filled  with  songs,  receipts,  prayers,  and  charms,  and 
George  with  which,  many  years  before.  King  Charles 
Second  had  decorated  his  fkvourite  son.  Messengers  i 
instantly  despatched  to  Whitehall  with  the  good  news, 
with  the  George  as  a  token  that  the  news  was  true, 
prisoner  was  conveyed  under  a  strong  guard  to  Ringwooc 
t  Jjid  all  was  lost ;  and  nothing  remained  but  that  he  8h< 
.1  prepare  to  meet  death  as  became  one  who  had  thought  1 
self  not  unworthy  to  wear  the  crown  of  William  the  Conqu 
and  of  Richard  the  Lionhearted,  of  the  hero  of  Cressy  an 
the  hero  of  Agincourt.  The  captive  might  easily  have  ca 
to  mind  other  domestic  examples,  still  better  suited  to 
condition.  Within  a  hundred  years,  two  sovereigns  wl 
blood  ran  in  his  veins,  one  of  them  a  delicate  woman, 

*  Account  of  the  manner  of  taking  France,  July  ^.  1685;  Eachard,iu. 
the  late  Buke  of  Monmouth,  publiehea  Burnet,  i.  664.,  and  Dartmouth's 
by  His  Mii^est/s  command ;  Gazette  de    Van  Citters,  July  }§.  1686. 
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en  placed  in  the  same  situation  in  wliicli  lie  now  stood.     CHAP. 

xej  had  shown,  in  the  prison  and  on  the  scaffold,  virtue  of  ._    /    ^ 

biicli,  in  the  season  of  prosperity,  they  had  seemed  incapable, 

ftd  had  half  redeemed  great  crimes  and  errors  by  enduring 

Lth  Christian  meekness  and  princely  dignity  all  that  victo- 

ons  enemies  could  inflict.     Of  cowardice  Monmouth  had 

Bver  been  accused ;  and,  even  had  he  been  wanting  in  con- 

atutional  courage,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 

efect  would  be  supplied  by  pride  and  by  despair.     The  eyes 

f  the  whole  world  were  upon  him.     The  latest  generations 

rould  know  how,  in  that  extremity,  he  had  borne  himself. 

'o  the  brave  peasants  of  the  West  he  owed  it  to  show  that 

hey  had  not  poured  forth  their  blood  for  a  leader  unworthy 

f  tiieir  attachment.     To  her  who  had  sacrificed  everything 

3r  his  sake  he  owed  it  so  to  bear  himself  that,  though  she 

light  weep  for  him,  she  should  not  blush  for  him.     It  was 

ot  for  him  to  lament  and  supplicate.     His  reason,  too,  should 

ave  told  him  that  lamentation  and  supplication  would  be  un- 

vailing.     He  had  done  that  which  could  never  be  forgiven. 

[e  was  in  the  grasp  of  one  who  never  forgave. 

But  the  fortitude  of  Monmouth  was  not  that  highest  soii;  of 
>rtitude  which  is  derived  from  reflection  and  from  selfrespect ; 
or  had  nature  given  him  one  of  those  stout  hearts  from  which 
either  adversity  nor  peril  can  extort  any  sign  of  weakness. 
[is  courage  rose  and  fell  with  his  animal  spirits.  It  was  sus- 
lined  on  the  fleld  of  battle  by  the  excitement  of  action,  by  the 
.ope  of  victory,  by  the  strange  influence  of  sympathy.  All 
ach  aids  were  now  taken  away.  The  spoiled  darling  of  the 
ourt  and  of  the  populace,  accustomed  to  be  loved  and  wor- 
hipped  wherever  he  appeared,  was  now  surrounded  by  stem 
:aolers  in  whose  eyes  he  read  his  doom.  Yet  a  few  hours  of 
;loomy  seclusion,  and  he  must  die  a  violent  and  shameful 
[eath.  His  heart  sank  within  him.  Life  seemed  worth  pur- 
hasing  by  any  himiLliation ;  nor  could  his  mind,  always 
eeble,  and  now  distracted  by  terror,  perceive  that  humiliation 
aust  degrade,  but  could  not  save  him. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  Ringwood  he  wrote  to  the  King,  nis  letter 
nie  letter  was  that  of  a  man  whom  a  craven  fear  had  made  ^}}^ 
nsensible  to  shame.  He  professed  in  vehement  terms  his 
emorse  for  his  treason.  He  aflSnned  that,  when  he  promised 
lis  cousins  at  the  Hague  not  to  raise  troubles  in  England,  he 
lad  fully  meant  to  keep  his  word.  Unhappily  he  had  after- 
wards been  seduced  from  his  allegiance  by  some  horrid  i^eopk 

VOL,  I.  II 
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CHAP,     who  had  heated  his  mind  by  calumnies  and  misled 
,     y*     .   sophistry :  but  now  he  abhorred  them :  he  abhorred 


He  begged  in  piteous  terms  that  he  might  be  admitted  to 
royal  presence.     There  was  a  secret  which  he  could  not 
to  paper,  a  secret  which  lay  in  a  single  word,  and  whidi, 
he  spoke  that  word,  would  secure  the  throne  against  all 
ger.     On  the  following  day  he  despatched  letters,  im] 
the  Queen  Dowager  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  to  intercede 
his  behalf.* 

When  it  was  known  in  London  how  he  had  abased  himsdt] 
the  general  surprise  was  great ;  and  no  man  was  more  amaaei- 
than  Barillon,  who  had  resided  in  England  during  two  bloo^ 
proscriptions,  and  had  seen  numerous  yictims,  both  of  il» 
Opposition  and  of  the  Court,  submit  to  their  fate  withort 
womanish  entreaties  and  lamentations.f 
He  if      '-        Monmouth  and  Grey  remained  at  Bingwood  two  daji 
L^^^  ^    They  were  then  ct^rried  up  to  London,  under  the  guard  of  i 
large  body  of  regular  troops  and  militia.     In  the  coach  witk 
the  Duke  was  an  officer  whose  orders  were  to  stab  the  prisoner 
if  a  rescue  were  attempted.     At  every  town  along  the  roed 
the  trainbands  of  the  neighbourhood  had  been  mustered  under 
the  command  of  the  principal  gentry.     The  march  lasted  three 
days,  and  terminated  at  Vauxhall,  where  a  regiment,  com- 
manded by  George  Legge,  Lord  Dartmouth,  was  in  readinefls 
to  receive  the  prisoners.     They  were  put  on  board  of  a  state 
l)arge,  and  carried  down,  the  river  to  Whitehall  Stairs.     Lum- 
ley  and  Portman  had  alternately  watched  the  Duke  day  and 
night  till  they  had  brought  him  within  the  walls  of  the 
palace,  t 

Both  the  demeanour  of  Monmouth  and  that  of  Grey,  during 
the  journey,  filled  all  observers  with  sm^rise.  Monmouth 
/  was  altogether  uimerved.  Grey  was  not  only  calm  but  cheer- 
ful, talked  pleasantly  of  horses,  dogs,  and  field  sports,  and 
even  made  jocose  allusions  to  the  perilous  situation  in  which 
he  stood. 

The  King  cannot  be  blamed  for  determining  that  Monmouth 
should  suffer  death.  Every  man  who  heads  a  rebellion  against 
an  established  government  stakes  his  life  on  the  event ;  and 

♦  The  letter  to  the  King  waa  printed  redirc  icy  qu'il  ayt  fait  une  chose  «  pe« 

at  the  time  by  autljority ;  that  to  the  oHinaire  aux  Anglois."  July  J|.  1685. 
Queen  Dowager  will  be  found  in  Sir  H.         }  Account  of  the  xnanner  of  taking 

Ellig's   Orig^inal   Letters :    that  to   Ro-  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  Gazette,  July 

Chester  in  the  Clarendon  Correspondence.  16.  1686;  Van  Citters,  July  }]. 

f  "  On  trouvc "   he  vrrote,  *'  fort  a 
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bellioQ  was  the  smallest  part  of  Momnonth's  crime.  He  liad  CHAP. 
dared  against  his  micle  a  war  without  quarter.  In  the  .  _  ^'  .  ^ 
anifesto  put  forth  at  Lyme,  James  had  been  held  up  to  cxe- 
ation  as  an  incendiary,  as  an  assassin  who  had  strangled  oiio 
Lnocent  man  and  cut  the  throat  of  another,  and,  lastly,  as 
16  poisoner  of  his  own  brother.  Q'o  spare  an  enemy  who  had 
ot  scrupled  to  resort  to  such  extremities  would  have  been  an 
ct  of  rare,  perhaps  of  blamable  generosity.  But  to  see  him 
nd  not  to  spare  him  was  an  outrage  on  humanity  and  de- 
ency.*  This  outrage  the  King  resolved  to  commit.  The 
rms  of  the  prisoner  were  bound  behind  him  with  a  silken 
ord ;  and,  thus  secured,  he  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of 

lie  implacable  kinsman  whom  he  had  wronged. \ 

Then  Monmouth  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  crawled  His  iitir- 
3  the  King's  feet.  He  wept.  He  tried  to  embrace  his  uncle^aj^^j^^^^ 
nees  with  his  pinioned  arms.  He  begged  for  life,  only  life, 
fe  at  any  price.  He  owned  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a 
reat  crime,  but  tried  to  throw  the  blame  on  others,  particu- 
irly  on  Argyle,  who  would  rather  have  put  his  legs  into  the 
cots  than  have  saved  his  own  life  by  such  baseness.  By  the 
les  of  kindred,  by  the  memory  of  the  late  King,  who  had  been 
he  best  and  truest  of  brothers,  the  unhappy  man  adjured 
ames  to  show  some  mercy.  James  gravely  replied  that  this 
epentance  was  of  the  latest,  that  he  was  sorry  for  the  misery 
rhich  the  prisoner  had  brought  on  himself,  but  that  the  case 
rss  not  one  for  lenity.  A  Declaration,  filled  with  atrocious 
alumnies,  had  been  put  forth.  The  regal  title  had  been 
ssumed.  For  treasons  so  aggravated  there  could  be  no  par- 
Ion  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  The  poor  terrified  Duke  vowed 
hat  he  had  never  wished  to  take  the  crown,  but  had  been  led 
nto  that  fatal  error  by  others.  As  to  the  Declaration,  he  had 
lot  written  it :  he  had  not  read  it :  he  had  signed  it  without 
ooking  at  it :  it  was  all  the  work  of  Ferguson,  that  bloody 
illain  Ferguson.  "  Do  you  expect  me  to  believe,"  said  James, 
rith  contempt  but  too  well  merited,  "that  you  set  your 
land  to  a  paper  of  such  moment  without  knowing  what  it 
ontained  ?"  One  depth  of  infamy  only  remained ;  and  even 
o  that  the  prisoner  descended.  He  was  preeminently  the 
hampion  of  the  Protestant  religion.  The  interest  of  that 
eligion  had  been  his  plea  for  conspiring  against  the  govcri)- 

*  Barillon  was  evidently  much  shockiKl.     oppos^e  a  I'usage  ordinaire  dea  au<rof 
II  BO  vient,"  he  says,  ""  de  passer  icy.     natioQB.**    July  |{.  1686. 
IV    chose   Men  extraordinaire   ct  fort 
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CHAP,     ment  of  liis   father,  and  for  bringing  on  his  coxintiy 
^'        miseries  of  civil  war :  yet  he  was  not  ashamed  to  hint  ti^i 
was  inclined  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Borne. 
King  eagerly  offered  him  spiritual  assistance,  but  said  n< 
of  pardon  or  respite.     "  Is  there  then  no  hope  ?"  asked 
mouth.     James  turned  away  in  silence.     Then  Moi 
strove  to  rally  his  courage,  rose  from  his  knees,  and 
with  a  firmness  which  he  had  not  shown  since  his  overthrow  A-- 
Grey  was  introduced  next.     He  behaved  with  a  proprie^  r.- 
and  fortitude  which  moved  even  the   stem   and  reseotti  ic:^ 
King,  frankly  owned  himself  guilty,  made  no  excuses,  ni   5 1 
did  not  once  stoop  to  ask  his  life.     Both  the  prisoners  weM  c^^ 
sent  to  the  Tower  by  water.     There  was  no  tumult ;  but  inaii|  ^T. 
thousands  of  people,  with  anxiety  and  sorrow  in  their  fioe%  ^ 
tried  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  captives.     The  Duke's  resoli^  i^ 
tion  failed  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  royal  presence.    QnUi 
way  to  his  prison  he  bemoaned  himself,  accused  his  foUowea,!;'^ 
and  abjectly  implored  the  intercession  of  Dartmouth.   "lit 
know,  my  Lord,  that  you  loved  my  father.     For  his  sake,  ftric. 
Gk>d's  sake,  try  if  there  be  any  room  for  mercy."    DartmoTift 
replied  that  the  King  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  a  sub- 
ject who  assumed  the  regal  title  excluded  himself  from  al 
hope  of  pardon.f 
—  Soon  after  Monmouth  had  been  lodged  in  the  Tower,  he 
was  informed  that  his  wife  had,  by  the  royal  command,  been 
sent  to   see   him.     She   was   accompanied  by  the   Earl  of 
Clarendon,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.     Her  husband  received 
her  very  coldly,  and  addressed  almost  all  his  discourse  to 
Clarendon,  whose  intercession  he  earnestly  implored.    Claren- 
don held  out  no  hopes ;  and  that  same  evening  two  prelates, 
Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs, 
arrived  at  the  Tower  with  a  solemn  message  from  the  King. 
It  was  Monday  night.     On  Wednesday  morning  Monmoutii 
was  to  die. 
'  He  was  greatly  agitated.     The  blood  left  his  cheeks ;  and 

*  Burnet,  i.  644. ;  Eyelyn's  Diary,  Mackintosh  papers.  To  the  reat  I  wu 
July  1/).;  Sir  J.  Bramston's  Memoirs;  allowed  access  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Reresby's  Memoirs  ;  Jaraes  to  the  Prince  Warden  of  All  Souls'  Ck)llege,  whew 
of  Orange,  July  14.  1686;  Barillon,  the  original  MS.  is  depositod.  The  Dele- 
July  ^f . ;  Buccleueh  MS.  pates  of  tlio  Press  of  the  University  of 

t  James   to   the   Prince  of   Oninge,  Oxford  have  since  published  the  whol^, 

July  14.  1685;  Dutch  Despatch  of  the  in  six  substantial  volumes,  which  will, 

same  date ;  Dartmouth's  note  on  Burnet,  I  am  afraid,  find  little  favour  with  readers 

i.    646.;     Narcissus    Luttrell's    Diar)'.  wlio  .seek  only  for  anuisement,  but  which 

(1848.)     A  copy  of  this   Diarv,   from  will  always  be  useful  as  materials  for 
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fas  some  time  before  he  could  speak.     Most  of  the  short     CHAP. 

le  which  remained  to  him  he  wasted  in  vain  attempts  to  ._  ^'    ^ 

[.ain,  if  not  a  pardon,  at  least  a  respite.     He  wrote  piteous 

ters  to  the  King  and  to  several  courtiers,  but  in  vain, 

•ine  Roman  Catholic  divines  were  sent  to  him  from  White- 

JL    But  they  soon  discovered  that,  though  he  would  gladly 

bve  purchased  his  life  by  renouncing  the  religion  of  which 

I  had  professed  himself  in  an  especial  manner  the  defender, 

t,  if  he  was  to  die,  he  would  as  soon  die  without  their  ab-      i 

lution  as  with  it.*  , _  n 

Nor  were  Ken  and  Turner  much  better  pleased  with  his 
me  of  mind.  The  doctrine  of  nonresistance  was,  in  their 
w,  as  in  the  view  of  most  of  their  brethren,  the  distin- 
ishing  badge  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  two  Bishops 
isted  on  Monmouth's  owning  that,  in  drawing  the  sword 
linst  the  government,  he  had  committed  a  great  sin ;  and, 
this  point,  they  found  him  obstinately  heterodox.  Nor 
3  this  his  only  heresy.  He  maintained  that  his  connection 
h  Lady  Wentworth  was  blameless  in  the  sight  of  God. 
had  been  married,  he  said,  when  a  child.  He  had  never 
ed  for  his  Duchess.  The  happiness  which  he  had  not 
nd  at  home  he  had  sought  in  a  round  of  loose  amours, 
demned  by  religion  and  morality.  Henrietta  had  re- 
nted him  from  a  life  of  vice.  To  her  he  had  been  strictly 
stant.  They  had,  by  common  consent,  offered  up  fervent 
yers  for  the  divine  guidance.  After  those  prayers  they 
.  found  their  affection  for  each  other  strengthened;  and 
y  could  then  no  longer  doubt  that,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
Y  were  a  wedded  pair.  The  Bishops  were  so  much  scan- 
Lsed  by  this  view  of  the  conjugal  relation  that  they  reftised 
idmiidster  the  sacrament  to  the  prisoner.  All  that  they 
Id  obtain  from  him  was  a  promise  that,  during  the  single 
ht  which  stm  remained  to  him,  he  would  pray  to  be  en- 
itened  if  he  were  in  error. 

)n  the  Wednesday  morning,  at  his  particular  request, 
ctor  Thomas  Tenison,  who  then  held  the  vicarage  of  Saint 
rtin's,  and,  in  that  important  cure,  had  obtained  the  high 
eem  of  the  public,  came  to  the  Tower.  Prom  Tenison, 
ose  opinions  were  known  to  be  moderate,  the  Duke  ex- 
ited more  indulgence  than  Ken  and  Turner  were  disposed 
show.     But  Tenison,  whatever  might  be  his  sentiments 

Buccleuch  MS. ;  Life  of  James  the    July  1}.  1685 ;  Gazette  de  Franr^e.  An- 
>nd,  ii.  37.  Grig.  Mem. ;  Van  Citten,    gnat  ^. 
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concerning  nonresistance  in  the  abstract,  thought  the  laii 
rebellion  rash  and  wicked,  and  considered  Monmouth's  notiot 
respecting  marriage  as  a  most  dangerous  delusion.  Hoi* 
mouth  was  obstinate.  He  had  prayed,  he  said,  for  the  diriai 
direction.  His  sentiments  remained  unchanged;  and  In 
could  not  doubt  that  they  were  correct.  Tenison's  ejhar^ 
tions  were  in  a  milder  tone  than  those  of  the  Bishops.  But 
he,  like  them,  thought  that  he  should  not  be  justified  in  ad- 
ministering the  Eucharist  to  one  whose  penitence  was  of  m 
unsatisfactory  a  nature.* 

The  hour  drew  near:  all  hope  was  over;  and  Monmoidii 
had  passed  from  pusillanimous  fear  to  the  apathy  of  despair. 
Hi»  children  were  brought  to  his  room  that  he  might  take 
leave  of  them,  and  were  followed  by  his  wife.  He  spoke  to 
her  kindly,  but  without  emotion.  Though  she  was  a  wonum 
of  great  strength  of  mind,  and  had  little  cause  to  love  him, 
her  misery  was  such  that  none  of  the  bystanders  could  refrain 
from  weeping.     He  alone  was  unmoved.f 

It  was  ten  o'clock.  The  coach  of  the  Lieutenant  of  flie 
Tower  was  ready.  Monmouth  requested  his  spiritual  ad- 
visers to  accompany  him  to  the  place  of  execution ;  and  thej 
consented:  but  they  told  him  that,  in  their  judgment,  he 
was  about  to  die  in  a  perilous  state  of  mind,  and  that,  if  they 
attended  him,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  exhort  him  to  the 
last.  As  he  passed  along  the  ranks  of  the  guards  he  saluted 
them  with  a  smile ;  and  he  mounted  the  scaffold  with  a  firm 
tread.  Tower  Hill  was  covered  up  to  the  chimney  tops  with 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  gazers,  who,  in  awful  silence, 
broken  only  by  sighs  and  the  noise  of  weeping,  listened  for 
the  last  accents  of  the  darling  of  the  people.  "  I  shall  say 
little,"  he  began.  "  I  come  here,  not  to  speak,  but  to  die. 
I  die  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England."  The  Bishops 
interrupted  him,  and  told  him  that,  unless  he  acknowledged 
resistance  to  be  sinful,  he  was  no  member  of  their  church. 
He  went  on  to  speak  of  his  Henrietta.  She  was,  he  said,  a 
young  lady  of  virtue  and  honour.  He  loved  her  to  the  last, 
and  he  could  not  die  without  giving  utterance  to  his  feelings. 
The  Bishops  again  interfered,  and  begged  him  not  to  use  such 
language.  Some  altercation  followed.  The  divines  have  been 
accused  of  dealing  harshly  with  the  dying  man.     But  thej 

*  Buccleuch  MS. ;  Life  of  James  the    i.  646.;  Teni80D*8  account  in  Kennet,  iii. 
Second,  ii.  37,  38.  Grig.  Mem. ;  Burnet     432.  ed.  1719.  f  Buccleuch  M.S. 
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.ppear  to  have  only  diBcharged  what*  in  their  yiew«  was  a     CHAP. 

acred  duty.     Monmoath  knew  their  principles,  and,  if  ho  , ^: , 

wished  to  avoid  their  importunity,  should  have  dispensed 
nrith  their  attendance.     Their  general  arguments  against  re- 
listonoe  had  no  effect  on  him.     But  when  they  reminded  him 
of  the  ruin  which  he  had  brought  on  his  brave  and  lovin<r 
followers,  of  the  blood  which  had  been  shed,  of  the  souls 
which  had  been  sent  unprepared  to  the  great  account,  he  was 
touched,  and  said,  in  a  softened  voice,  **  I  do  own  that.     I 
am  sorry  that  it  ever  happened."     They  prayed  with  him    . 
long  and  fervently ;  and  he  joined  in  their  petitions  till  they 
invoked  a  blessing  on  the  King.    He  remained  silent.    **  Sir,'' 
said  one  of  the  Bishops,  "  do  you  not  pray  for  the  King  with 
us  ?"     Monmouth  paused  some  time,  and,  after  an  internal 
struggle,  exclaimed  "Amen."     But  it  was  in  vain  tliat  tlu» 
prelates  implored. him  to  address  to  the  soldiers  and  to  tlio 
people  a  few  words  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  govern- 
ment.    "I  will  make  no  speeches,"  he  exclaimed.     •^^Oiily 
ten  words,  my  Lord."     He  turned  away,  called  his  servant, 
and  put  into  the  man's  hand  a  toothpick  case,  the  last  token 
of  ill  starred  love.     **  Give  it,"  he  said,  "  to  that  person." 
He  then  accosted  John  Ketch  the  executioner,  a  wretch  who 
had  butchered  many  brave  and  noble  victims,  and  whose 
name  has,  during  a  century  and  a  half,  been  vulgarly  given 
to  all  who  have  succeeded  him  in  his  odious  office.*     "  Here," 
said  the  Duke,  "  are  six  guineas  for  you.     Do  not  hack  me 
as  you  did  my  Lord  Bussell.     I  have  heard  that  you  struck  him 
three  or  four  times.     My  servant  will  give  you  some  more 
gold  if  you  do  the  work  well."     He  then  imdressed,  felt  the 
edge  of  the  axe,  expressed  some  fear  that  it  was  not  sharp 
enough,  and  laid  his  head  on  the  block.     The  divines  in  the 
meantime  continued  to  ejaculate  with  great  energy :  "  God 
accept  your  repentance !  God  accept  yom*  imperfect  repent- 
ance !" 

The  hangman  addressed  himself  to  his  office.  But  he  had 
been  disconcerted  by  what  the  Duke  had  said.  The  first  blow 
inflicted  only  a  slight  wound.     The  Duke  struggled,  rose 

♦  The  name  of  Ketch  was  often  asso-  of  the  Sheriffs,  and  was  sncceeded  by  a 

ciat«d  with  that  of  Jef&eys  in  the  lam-  butcher    named    Rose.      But    in    four 

pooDs  of  those  days.  months   Rose  himself  was   hanf;e<l  at 

**  Wliilc  Jeflfreyii  on  the  bench.  Ketch  on  the  Tyburn,    an«l    Ketch    was    reinstated. 

gibl>et  slta,"  Luttrc'll's  Diary,  January  20.  and  May 

says  one  poet    In  the  year  which  fol-  28.  1686.    See  a  curious  note  by  Dr. 

lowed  Monmouth's  execution  Ketch  was  Grey,   on   Ilndibras,  part  iii.  canto  H. 

turned  out  of  his  office  for  insulting  one  lino'  1534. 
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CHAP,  from  the  block,  and  looked  reproachfully  at  the  execntii 
y*  ,  The  head  sank  down  once  more.  The  stroke  was  re] 
again  and  again ;  but  still  the  neck  was  not  severed,  and 
body  continued  to  move.  Yells  of  rage  and  horror  rose 
the  crowd.  Ketch  flung  down  the  axe  with  a  curse, 
cannot  do  it,"  he  said ;  "  my  heart  fails  me."  "  Take 
the  axe,  man,"  cried  the  sheriff.  "  Ming  him  over  the  nili,' 
roared  the  mob.  At  length  the  axe  was  taken  up. 
more  blows  extinguished  the  last  remains  of  life  ;  but  a  knift' 
was  used  to  separate  the  head  from  the  shoulders.  19ii: 
crowd  was  wrought  up  to  such  an  ecstasy  of  rage  that  Hn 
executioner  was  in  danger  of  being  torn  in  pieces,  and  im 
conveyed  away  imder  a  strong  guard.* 

In  the  meantime  many  handkerchiefs  were  dipped  in  iha 
Duke's  blood ;  for  by  a  large  part  of  the  multitude  he  mi 
regarded  as  a  martyr  who  had  died  for  the  Protestant  i^ 
ligion.  The  head  and  body  were  placed  in  a  cofiSn  covered 
with  black  velvet,  and  were  laid  privately  under  the  com- 
munion table  of  Saint  Peter's  Chapel  in  the  Tower.  Withu 
four  years  the  pavement  of  the  chancel  was  again  disturbed, 
and  hard  by  the  remains  of  Monmouth  were  laid  the  remaim 
of  Jeffreys.  In  truth  there  is  no  sadder  spot  on  the  earth 
than  that  little  cemetery.  Death  is  there  associated,  not,  aa 
in  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's,  with  genius  and 
virtue,  with  public  veneration  and  imperishable  renown; 
not,  as  in  our  himiblest  churches  and  churchyards,  with 
everything  that  is  most  endearing  in  social  and  domestic 
charities ;  but  with  whatever  is  darkest  in  himian  nature  and 
in  human  destiny,  with  the  savage  triumph  of  implacable 
enemies,  with  the  inconstancy,  the  ingratitude,  the  covrardice 
of  friends,  with  all  the  miseries  of  fallen  greatness  and  of 
blighted  fame.  Thither  have  been  carried,  through  succes- 
sive ages,  by  the  rude  hands  of  gaolers,  without  one  mourner 
following^  the  bleeding  relics  of  men  who  had  been  the 
captains  of  armies,  the  leaders  of  parties,  the  oracles  of 
senates,  and  the  ornaments  of  courts.  Thither  was  borne, 
before  the  window  where  Jane  Grey  was  praying,  the  man- 
gled corpse  of  Guilford  Dudley.  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  Protector  of  the  realm,  reposes  there  by  the 
brother  whom  he  murdered.     There  has  mouldered  away  the 

*  Account  of  the  execution  of  Mon-  646.;  Van  Cittew,  July  .^J.  1685;  Lnt- 
mouth,  signed  by  the  divinea  who  at-  treira  Diary;  Evelyn's  Diary,  July  16.; 
tended  him  ;  Buccleuch  MS. ;  Burnet,  i.     Barillon,  July  JJ. 
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^adless  tronk  of  Jolin  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  CHAP, 
aidinal  of  Saint  Vitalis,  a  man  worthy  to  have  lived  in  a  ^  _  '  ^ 
etter  age,  and  to  have  died  in  a  better  cause.  There  are 
ftid  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord  High 
Libniral,  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  High 
L^reasurer.  There,  too,  is  another  Essex,  on  whom  nature 
und  fortune  had  lavished  all  their  bounties  in  vain,  and  whom 
ralour,  grace,  genius,  royal  favour,  popular  applause,  con- 
3lncted  to  an  early  and  ignominious  doom.  Not  far  off  sleep 
bwo  chiefs  of  the  great  house  of  Howard,  Thomas,  foiuih 
Ihike  of  Norfolk,  and  Philip,  eleventh  Earl  of  Arundel. 
Here  and  there,  among  the  thick  graves  of  unquiet  and 
aspiring  statesmen,  lie  more  delicate  sufferers ;  Margaret  of 
Salisbury,  the  last  of  the  proud  name  of  Plantagenet,  and 
those  two  fair  Queens  who  perished  by  the  jealous  rage  of 
Henry.  Such  was  the  dust  with  which  the  dust  of  Mon- 
moutli  mingled.*  ' ^ 

Yet  a  few  months,  and  the  quiet  village  of  Toddington,  in 
Bedfordshire,  witnessed  a  stiQ  sadder  funeral.  Near  that 
village  stood  an  ancient  and  stately  hall,  the  seat  of  the 
Wentworths.  The  transept  of  the  parish  church  had  long 
been  their  burial  place.  To  that  burial  place,  in  the  spring 
which  followed  the  death  of  Monmouth,  was  borne  the  coffin 
of  the  young  Baroness  Wentworth  of  Nettlestede.  Her  family 
reared  a  sumptuous  mausoleum  over  her  remains :  but  a  less 
costly  memorial  of  her  was  long  contemplated  with  far  deeper 
interest.  Her  name,  carved  by  the  hand  of  him  whom  she 
loved  too  well,  was,  a  few  years  ago,  still  discernible  on  a 
tree  in  the  adjoining  park. 

It  was  not  by  Lady  Wentworth  alone  that  the  memory  of  Bis 
Monmouth  was  cherished  with  idolatrous  fondness.     His  hold  ^^^^^ 
on  the  hearts  of  the  people  lasted  tiQ  the  generation  which  bv  the 
had  seen  him  had  passed  away.     Eibands,  buckles,  and  other  «^°^o^ 
trifling  articles  of  apx>arel  which  he  had  worn,  were  treasured 
up  as  precious  relics  by  those  who  had  fought  under  him  at 
Sedgemoor.     Old  men  who  long  survived  him  desired,  when 
they  were  dying,  that  these  trinkets  might  be  buried  with 
them.     One  button  of  gold  thread  which  narrowly  escaped 
this  fate  may  still  be  seen  at  a  house  which  overlooks  the 
field  of  battle.     Nay,  such  was  the  devotion  of  the  people  to 

*  I  cannot  rofniin  from  expressing  esting  little  church  into  the  likeness  of 
my  disgust  at  the  barbarous  stupidity  a  meetinghouse  in  a  manufacturing  town, 
which  has  transformed  this  most  inter- 
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their  unhappy  fiEtYOUiite  that,  in  tb 
evidence  by  which  the  fiust  of  a  death 
continued  to  cherish  a  hope  that  he  i 
he  would  again  appear  in  arms.  A  ; 
was  remarkably  like  Monmouth,  had  £ 
the  Protestant  hero.  The  vulgar  k 
important  crisis,  to  whisper  that  the 
that  King  Monmouth  would  soon  she 
knave  who  had  pretended  to  be  the 
contributions  in  several  villages  of 
hended,  and  whipped  from  Newgate 
when  England  had  long  ei\joyed  const 
a  new  dynasty,  the  son  of  an  innkeepc 
yeomanry  of  Sussex  as  their  belov€ 
frauded  many  who  were  by  no  mea 
Five  hundred  pounds  were  collected 
provided  him  with  a  horse.  Their  wi 
chickens  and  ducks,  and  were  lavish, 
of  a  more  tender  kind ;  for,  in  gallant] 
feit  was  a  not  unworthy  representative 
this  impostor  was  thrown  into  prisoi 
lowers  maintained  him  in  luxury.  Sc 
at  the  bar  to  countenance  him  whei 
Horsham  assizes.  So  long  did  this  d 
Greorge  the  Third  had  been  some  years 
Voltaire  thought  it  necessary  gravely 
sis  that  the  man  in  the  iron  mask  was  t 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  fact  scarcely  less  r 
day,  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of 
when  any  bill  affecting  their  interest 
Lords,  think  themselves  entitled  to 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  descendant  of 
for  whom  their  ancestors  bled. 

The  history  of  Monmouth  would  aL 
imputation  of  inconstancy  which  is  s< 

*  Obscrvator,  Au^nist   1.   1685;  Ga-  Y> 

Ecttc  do  France,  Nov.  2.  1686;  Letter 
from  Humphrey  Wanley,  dated  Aiig.  25. 
1698,  in  the  Aubrey  Collection;  Vol- 
teire,  Diet.  Phil.  There  are,  in  the 
Pepyainn  Collection,  several  ballads 
written  after  Monmouth's  death  which 
represent  him  as  living,  and  predict  his 
speedy  return.  I  will  give  two  specimens : 


"  Though  thia  is  a  dianml  utory 
Of  the  fall  of  my  doeign, 


Again; 
*•  Then  8 
Unt« 
And  w 
Abi 
«'  Thevni 
Tob 
Orini 
Wha 
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*   common  people.     The  common  people  are  some  times     CHAP, 
constant ;  for  tiiej  are  human  beings.     But  that  they  are         /     ^ 


x>nstant  as  compared  with  the  educated  classes,  with  aristo- 
iiciesy  or  with  princes,  may  be  confidently  denied.     It  would 

easy  to  name  demagogues  whose  popularity  has  remained 
Ldinadnished  while  sovereigns  and  parliaments  have  with- 
•awn  their  confidence  from  a  long  succession  of  statesmen. 
Tien  Swift  had  survived  his  faculties  many  years,  the  Irish 
>piilace  still  continued  to  light  bonfires  on  his  birthday,  in 
>inmemoration  of  the  services  which  they  fancied  that  he 
Etd  rendered  to  his  country  when  his  mind  was  in  fall  vigour. 
(iriiile  seven  administrations  were  raised  to  power  and  hurled 
•om  it  in  consequence  of  court  intrigues  or  of  changes  in  the 
^ntiments  of  the  higher  classes  of  society,  the  profligate  , 
Vilkes  retained  his  hold  on  the  affections  of  a  rabble  whom 
.e  pillaged  and  ridiculed.  Politicians,  who,  in  1807,  had 
ought  to  curry  favour  with  George  the  Third  by  defending 
Caroline  of  Brunswick,  were  not  ashamed,  in  1820,  to  curry 
avour  with  Gteorge  the  Fourth  by  persecuting  her.  But  in 
820,  as  in  1807,  the  whole  body  of  working  men  was  fanati- 
ally  devoted  to  her  cause.  So  it  was  with  Monmouth.  In 
.680,  he  had  been  adored  alike  by  the  gentry  and  by  the 
>easantry  of  the  West.  In  1685  he  came  again.  To  the 
^ntry  he  had  become  an  object  of  aversion:  but  by  the 
)easantry  he  was  still  loved  with  a  love  strong  as  death,  with 
I  love  not  to  be  extinguished  by  misfortunes  or  faults,  by  the 
light  from  Sedgemoor,  by  the  letter  from  Ringwood,  or  by 
he  tears  and  abject  supplications  at  Whitehall.  The  charge 
irhich  may  with  justice  be  brought  against  the  common  people 
3,  not  that  they  are  inconstant,  but  that  they  almost  invari- 
bly  choose  their  favoiuite  so  ill  that  their  constancy  is  a  vice 
•nd  not  a  virtue. 

While  the  execution  of  Monmouth  occupied  the  thoughts  Crueitiea 
f  the  Londoners,  the  counties  which  had  risen  against  the  g^ijJe„  j^ 
government  were  enduring  all  that  a  ferocious  soldiery  could  the  West, 
nflict.     Peversham  had  been  summoned  to  the  court,  where 
lonours  and  rewards  which  he  little  deserved  awaited  him. 
le  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Captain  of  the  first 
tnd  most  lucrative  troop  of  Life  Guards  :  but  Court  and  City 
aughed  at  his  military  exploits ;  and  the  wit  of  Buckingham 
jave  forth  its  last  feeble  flash  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
ivho  had  won  a  battle  in  bed.*     Fev3rsham  left  in  command 

♦  London  Gazette,  Angust  3.  1685  ;  the  Ba'tle  of  Sedgemore,  a  Faroe. 
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CHAP,     at  Bridgewater  Colonel  Percy  Kirke,  a  military  adventi 

, \: ,  whose  vices  had  been  developed  by  the  worst  of  all 

Kir'^®-  Tangier.  Kirke  had  during  some  years  commanded 
garrison  of  that  town,  and  had  been  constantly  employed 
hostilities  against  tribes  of  foreign  barbarians,  ignorant  of 
laws  which  regulate  the  warfare  of  civilised  and 
nations.  Within  the  ramparts  of  his  fortress  he  wu 
despotic  prince.  The  only  check  on  his  tyranny  was  the 
of  being  called  to  account  by  a  distant  and  a  careless  go?en^' 
ment.  He  might  therefore  safely  proceed  to  the  most  audi* 
cious  excesses  of  rapacity,  licentiousness,  and  crueltj, 
lived  with  boundless  dissoluteness,  and  procured  by  extortia! 
the  means  of  indulgence.  No  goods  could  be  sold  till  Eirhj 
had  had  the  refusal  of  them.  No  question  of  right  corddln^ 
decided  till  Kirke  had  been  bribed.  Once,  merely  from  i 
malignant  whim,  he  staved  all  the  wine  in  a  vintner's  cellar. 
On  another  occasion  he  drove  all  the  Jews  from  Tangier. 
Two  of  them  he  sent  to  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  whidi 
forthwith  burned  them.  Under  this  iron  domination  scarce 
a  complaint  was  heard ;  for  hatred  was  effectually  kept  dowB 
by  terror.  Two  persons  who  had  been  refractory  were  found 
murdered ;  and  it  was  universally  believed  that  they  had 
been  slain  by  Kirke's  order.  When  his  soldiers  displeased 
him  he  flogged  them  with  merciless  severity :  but  he  indem- 
nified them  by  permitting  them  to  sleep  on  watch,  to  red 
drunk  about  the  streets,  to  rob,  beat,  and  insult  the  merchants 
and  the  labourers. 

When  Tangier  was  abandoned,  Kirke  returned  to  England. 
He  still  continued  to  command  his  old  soldiers,  who  were 
designated  sometimes  as  the  First  Tangier  Segiment,  and 
sometimes  as  Queen  Catharine's  Regiment.  As  they  had 
been  levied  for  the  purpose  of  waging  war  on  an  infidel  nation, 
they  bore  on  their  flag  a  Christian  emblem,  the  Paschal 
Lamb.  In  allusion  to  this  device,  and  with  a  bitterly  ironi- 
cal meaning,  these  men,  the  rudest  and  most  ferocious  in  the 
English  army,  were  called  Kirke's  Lambs.  The  regiment, 
now  the  second  of  the  line,  still  retains  this  ancient  badge, 
which  is  however  thrown  into  the  shade  by  decorations  hon- 
ourably earned  in  Egjrpt,  in  Spain,  and  in  the  heart  of  Asia.* 
Such  was  the  captain  and  such  the  soldiers  who  were  now 
let  loose  on  the  people  of  Somersetshire.     From  Bridgewater 

*  Pepys's  Diary,  kept  at  Tangier ;  Iliatorical  ReconU  of  the  Second  or  Qae«n'i 
Kojal  Regiment  of  Foot 
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ke  inarched  to  Taunton.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  CHAP. 
[a  filled  with  wonnded  rebels  whose  gashes  had  not  been  ^^  y*  . 
ssed,  and  by  a  long  drove  of  prisoners  on  foot,  who  were 
,ined  two  and  two.  Several  of  these  he  hanged  as  soon 
he  reached  Taunton,  without  the  form  of  a  trial.  They 
re  not  suflfered  even  to  take  leave  of  their  nearest  relations. 
B  signpost  of  the  White  Hart  Inn  served  for  a  gallows. 
is  said  that  the  work  of  death  went  on  in  sight  of  the 
idows  where  the  officers  of  the  Tangier  regiment  were 
'casing,  and  that  at  every  health  a  wretch  was  turned  off. 
aen  the  legs  of  the  dying  man  quivered  in  the  last  agony, 
t  colonel  ordered  the  drums  to  strike  up.     He  would  give 

rebels,  he  said;  music  to  their  dancing.  The  tradition 
s  that  one  of  the  captives  was  not  even  allowed  the  in- 
gence  of  a  speedy  death.  Twice  he  was  suspended  from 
signpost,  and  twice  cut  down.  Twice  he  was  asked  if  he 
3nted  of  his  treason ;  and  twice  he  replied  that,  if  the 
ig"  were  to  do  again,  he  would  do  it.  Then  he  was  tied  up 
the  last  time.  So  many  dead  bodies  were  quartered  that 
executioner  stood  ankle  deep  in  blood.  He  was  assisted 
a  poor  man  whose  loyalty  was  suspected,  and  who  was 
ipelled  to  ransom  his  own  life  by  seething  the  remains  of 
fiiends  in  pitch.  The  peasant  who  had  consented  to 
'orm  this  hideous  office  afterwards  returned  to  his  plough. 

a  mark  like  that  of  Cain  was  upon  him.  He  was  known 
>ugh  his  village  by  the  horrible  name  of  Tom  Boilman. 
J  rustics  long  continued  to  relate  that,  though  he  had,  by 
sinful  and  shamefdl  deed,  saved  himself  from  the  vengeance 
lie  Lambs,  he  had  not  escaped  the  vengeance  of  a  higher 
rer.  In  a  great  storm  he  fled  for  shelter  under  an  oak, 
L  was  there  struck  dead  by  lightning.* 
L  he  number  of  those  who  were  thus  butchered  cannot  now 
ascertained.  Nine  were  entered  in  the  parish  registers  of 
inton :  but  those  registers  contained  the  names  of  such 
y  as  had  Christian  burial.  Those  who  were  hanged  in 
Lins,  and  those  whose  heads  and  limbs  were  sent  to  the 
ghbouring  villages,  must  have  been  much  more  numerous, 
was  believed  in  London,  at  the  time,  that  Kirke  put  a 
idred  captives  to  death  during  the  week  which  followed 

battle.f 

Blo<xly  Assizes  ;   Burnet,  i.  647. ;    of  Taunton,  edited  by  Savage. 

rell's  Diary,  July  15.  1685;  Locke's        t  Luttrell's  DiaiT,  July   15.    1685; 

item  Rebellion  ;  Toulmin's  History    Toulmin  s  Hist  of  Taunton. 
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CHAP.  Cruelty,  however,  was  not  this  man's  only  passion. 
^  y*  .  loved  money ;  and  was  no  novice  in  the  arts  of  extortioiL 
safe  conduct  might  be  bought  of  him  for  thirty  or  fix 
pounds  ;  and  such  a  safe  conduct,  though  of  no  value  in  li 
enabled  the  purchaser  to  pass  the  post  of  the  Lambs  wiiho 
molestation,  to  reach  a  seaport,  and  to  fly  to  a  lm\ 
country.  The  ships  which  were  bound  for  New  Englaj 
were  crowded  at  this  juncture  with  so  many  fugitives  fit 
Sedgemoor  that  there  was  great  danger  lest  the  water  « 
provisions  should  fiMl.t 

Kirke  was  also,  in  his  own  coarse  and  ferocious  way,  a  m 
of  pleasure ;  and  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that 
employed  his  power  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  licx 
tious  appetites.  It  was  reported  that  he  conquered  1 
virtue  of  a  beautiful  woman  by  promising  to  spare  the  lif€ 
one  to  whom  she  was  strongly  attached,  and  that,  after  i 
had  yielded,  he  showed  her  suspended  on  the  gallows 
lifeless  remains  of  him  for  whose  sake  she  had  sacrificed 
honour.  This  tale  an  impartial  judge  must  reject.  I 
unsupported  by  proof.  The  earliest  authority  for  it  is  a  p 
written  by  Pomfret.  The  respectable  historians  of  that  \ 
while  they  speak  with  just  severity  of  the  crimes  of  Ki 
either  omit  all  mention  of  this  most  atrocious  crime,  or  n 
tion  it  as  a  thing  rumoured  but  not  proved.  Those  who 
the  story  tell  it  with  such  variations  as  deprive  it  of  all 
to  credit.  Some  lay  the  scene  at  Taunton,  some  at  Ex< 
Some  make  the  heroine  of  the  tale  a  maiden,  some  a  mai 
woman.  The  relation  for  whom  the  shameful  ransom 
paid  is  described  by  some  as  her  father,  by  some  as 
brother,  and  by  some  as  her  husband.  Lastly  the  stoi 
one  which,  long  before  Kirke  was  bom,  had  been  tol 
many  other  oppressors,  and  had  become  a  favourite  then 
novelists  and  dramatists.  Two  politicans  of  the  fifte 
century,  Ehynsault,  the  favourite  of  Charles  the  Bol< 
Burgundy,  and  Oliver  le  Dain,  the  favourite  of  Lewis 
Eleventh  of  France,  had  been  accused  of  the  same  ci 
Cintio  had  taken  it  for  the  subject  of  a  romance.  Whets 
had  made  out  of  Cintio's  narrative  the  rude  play  of  Pr( 
and  Cassandra ;  and  Shakspeare  had  borrowed  ftx)m  "V^ 
stone  the  plot  of  the  noble  tragicomedy  of  Measure 
Measure.     As  Kirke  was  not  the  first,  so  he  was  not  the 

t  Oldiuixon,  706. ;  Life  and  Errors  of  John  Bun  ton,  cliap.  rii. 


whom  this  excess  of  wkbd=i»$  vms  pi:ipQ}sriT  i»{VQ9^1.     CSaT. 

aing  the  lesctioii  whkh  fc&i?«ied  liie  Jjkv^ch  TXTKarT  ith     ^^    ^ 

mce,  a  Terj  rimilar  chfti^  wms  l«n»2sht  apftins^  Joa^t^ 

bon,  one  of  the  most  odiocs  aeec^s^  of  the  Ooaoacuru^  of 

l)lic  Safety,  and,  after  es^qpodrr,  iras  adadttied  eT^::i  br  h:$ 

wecntors  to  be  unfovnd^^ 

the  goyenmient  was  dissatis&d  with  Kii^^  ik^  oq  ji<vvii&t 

hebaibazity  with  which  he  hikl  tzeatedhis  ne^T  pri$  ^ix>rft« 

',  on  account  of  the  interested  lenitr  whidli  he  h^  shown 

rich  delinqoents.t    He  was  saoon  lecaBed  £rv^n  the  VTost^ 

Less  inegolar  and  moxe  cm^  massicxe  was  about  to  be 

petrated.     The    xengeance    was    defemed   during   ^^me 

iks.    It  was  thought  desiiaUe  that  the  Wetstem  Cinruit 

txild  not  begin  till  the  other  ciixnodts  had  terminated.     In 

meantime  the  gaols  of  Somersetshiie  and  I>oi^^t«Jiii^ 
re  filled  with  thousands  of  captives.  The  chief  firiend  and 
►tector  of  these  imhappy  men  in  their  ejrtiv>nutT  wui?  one 
o  abhorred  their  religioos  and  political  opinions,  one  whi>ae 
er  they  hated,  and  to  whom  they  had  done  unprovoked 
)ng,  Bishop  Ken.  That  good  prelate  used  all  his  influemv 
soften  the  gaolers,  and  retrenched  from  his  own  episcopal 
te  that  he  might  be  able  to  make  some  addition  to  the 
xse  and  scanty  &re  of  those  who  had  defaced  his  beloved 
khedraL     His  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  of  a  piece  with 

whole  life.  His  intellect  was  indeed  darkened  by  many 
^erstitions  and  prejudices :  but  his  moral  character,  when 
[)axtially  reviewed,  sustains  a  comparison  with  any  in 
lesiastical  history,  and  seems  to  approach,  as  near  as  human 
irmity  permits,  to  the  ideal  perfection  of  Christian  virtue,  J 

The  silence  of  Whig  -writers  so  ere-  derhind,    "  commands  me  to  sijjnilN-  to 

>iis  and  so  malevolent  as  Oldmizon  yon  his  dislike   of    these   pntooiHlinpt, 

the  compilers  of  the  Western  Mar-  and  desires  you  to  take  care  that  no 

•logy  would  alone  seem  to  me  to  settle  person  conconuHi  in  the  rebellion  be  at 

question.     It  also  deserves  to  be  re-  large."  It  is  but  just  to  add  that,  in  the 

ked  that  the   story  of    Rhjnsault  same  letter,  Kirke  is  blanieil  fur  alKiw- 

>ld  by  Steele  in  the  Spectator,  No.  ing  his  soldiers  to  live  at  free  quart^-r. 

Surely  it  is  hardly  possible  to         }  I  should  be  very  jjlnd  if  I  could 

eve  that,  if  a  crime  exactly  resem-  give  credit  to  the  popular  story  that 

g  that  of  Rhynsault  had  been  com-  Ken,  immediately  atU^r  tlie   battle  of 

•>ed  vFithin  living  memory  in  England  Sodgemoor,  represented  to  the  chiefs  of 

in  officer  of  James  the  Second,  Steele,  the  royal  army  the  illegality  of  military 

►  was  indiscreetly  and  unseasonably  executions.      lie  would,   I  doubt   not, 

raird  to  display  his  Whiggism,  would  hare  exerted  all  his  influence  on   th« 

B  made  no  allusion  to  that  fact.    ¥ot  side  of  law  and  of  mercy,  if  he  had  been 

case  of  Lebon,  see  the  Moniteur,  4  present.     Bub  there  is  no  trustworthy 

isidor,  I'an  3.  evidence  that  he  was  then  in  the  West 

Sunderland  to  Kirke,  July  14  and  at  all.     Indeed  what  we  know  about  hit 

1686.     "His  M^'esty,"  says  Sun-  proceedings  at  this  time  amounts  very 
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His  labour  of  love  was  of  no  long  duration.  A  rapi 
effectual  gaol  delivery  was  at  hand.  Early  in  Septe 
Jeffreys,  accompanied  by  four  other  judges,  set  out  on 
circuit  of  which  the  memory  will  last  as  long  as  our  rac 
lang^ge.  The  officers  who  commanded  the  troops  in  th 
tricts  through  which  his  course  lay  had  orders  to  fumisl 
with  whatever  military  aid  he  might  require.  TTin  fere 
temper  needed  no  spur ;  yet  a  spur  was  applied.  The  1 
and  spirits  of  the  Lord  Keeper  had  given  way.  He  had 
deeply  mortified  by  the  coldness  of  the  King  and  by  ti 
solence  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  could  find  little  consol 
in  looking  back  on  a  life,  not  indeed  blackened  by  any 
cious  crime,  but  sullied  by  cowardice,  selfishness,  and  sen 
So  deeply  was  the  unhappy  man  humbled  thai^  when  h 
peared  for  the  last  time  in  Westminster  Hall,  he  took 
him  a  nosegay  to  hide  his  face,  because,  as  he  aften 
owned,  he  could  not  bear  the  eyes  of  the  bar  and  ol 
audience.  The  prospect  of  his  approaching  end  seeii 
have  inspired  him  witii  unwonted  courage.  He  determiii 
discharge  his  conscience,  requested  an  audience  of  the  ] 
spoke  earnestly  of  the  dangers  inseparable  from  violen 
arbitrary  counsels,  and  condemned  the  lawless  cruelties  ^ 
the  soldiers  had  committed  in  Somersetshire.  He  soon 
retired  from  London  to  die.  He  breathed  his  last  a  few 
after  the  Judges  set  out  for  the  West.  It  was  immedi 
notified  to  Jeffreys  that  he  might  expect  the  Great  Seal  i 
reward  of  faithful  and  vigorous  service.* 

At  Winchester  the  Chief  Justice  first  opened  his  cod 
sion.  Hampshire  had  not  been  the  theatre  of  war ;  but : 
of  the  vanquished  rebels  had,  like  their  leader,  fled  tli: 
Two  of  them,  John  Hicks,  a  Nonconformist  divine,  and  Ri< 
Nelthorpe,  a  lawyer  who  had  been  outlawed  for  taking  pj 
the  Rye  House  plot,  had  sought  refuge  at  the  house  of  j 
widow  of  John  Lisle.  John  Lisle  had  sate  in  the  Long 
liament  and  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  had  been  a 
missioner  of  the  Great  Seal  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwf 
and  had  been  created  a  Lord  by  Cromwell.  The  titles  ; 
by  the  Protector  had  not  been  recognised  by  any  govern 


nearly  to  proof  of  an  alihi.  It  is  certain 
from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  liords 
that,  on  the  Thursday  before  the  battle, 
he  was  at  Westminster;  it  is  equally 
certain  that,  on  the  Monday  after  the 
battle,  he  was  with  Monmouth  in  the 
Tower ;  and,  in  that  age,  a  iowrti*?^'  Itom 


London  to  Bridgcwater  and  baci 
was  no  light  thing:. 

*  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  2( 
273. ;  Mackintosh's  View  of  the 
of  James  the  Second,  pai^  IC. 
Jitter  of  Jcffrevs  to  Sunderland 
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hxid  ruled  "Rugland  shioe  the  down&n  of  his  hoose ;  CHAP. 
ey  appear  to  hare  been  often  naed  in  c^MiTersation  eren  ^  ^ 
yalists.  John  Lisle's  widow  was  therefore  commonlj 
1  as  the  Lady  AKce.  She  was  related  to  many  respect- 
and  to  some  noUe,  fiunilies;  and  she  was  generally 
aed  even  by  the  Tory  gentlemen  of  her  conntry.  For 
I  well  known  to  them  that  she  had  deeply  regretted  some 
t  acts  in  which  her  hnsband  had  hofrue  a  part,  that  she 
lied  bitter  tears  for  Charles  the  Urst,  and  that  she  had 
ried  and  relieved  many  Cavaliers  in  their  distress.  The 
womanly  kindness,  which  had  led  her  to  befriend  the 
ists  in  their  time  of  trouble,  would  not  saSsr  her  to 
I  a  meal  and  a  hiding  place  to  the  wretched  men  who 
ntreated  her  to  protect  them.  She  took  them  into  her 
y  set  meat  and  drink  before  them,  and  showed  them 

they  might  take  rest.  The  next  morning  her  dwelling 
irrounded  by  soldiers.  Strict  search  was  made.  Hickes 
)und  concealed  in  the  malthouse,  and  Nelthorpe  in  the 
tey.  If  Lady  Alice  knew  her  guests  to  have  been  con- 
1  in  the  insurrection,  she  was  undoubtedly  guilty  of 
in  strictness  was  a  capital  crime.  For  the  law  of  prin- 
and  accessory,  as  reelects  high  treason,  then  was,  and 
his  day,  in  a  state  disgraceful  to  Buglish  jurisprudence, 
les  of  felony,  a  distinction,  founded  on  justice  and  reason, 
ie  between  the  principal  and  the  accessory  after  the  fiu^t. 
ho  conceals  from  justice  one  whom  he  knows  to  be  a 
^rer  is  liable  to  punishment,  but  not  to  the  punishment 
irder.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  shelters  one  whom 
ows  to  be  a  traitor  is,  according  to  all  our  jurists,  guilty 
h  treason.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  absurdiiy 
ruelty  of  a  law  which  includes  under  the  same  definition, 
isits  with  the  same  penalty,  offences  lying  at  the  opposite 
nes  of  the  scale  of  guilt.  The  feeling  which  makes  the 
loyal  subject  shrink  from  the  thought  of  giving  up  to  a 
ifdl  death  the  rebel  who,  vanquished,  hunted  down,  and 
>rtal  agony,  begs  for  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup  of 
,  may  be  a  weakness ;  but  it  is  surely  a  weakness  very 
'  allied  to  virtue,  a  weakness  which,  constituted  as  human 
3  are,  we  can  hardly  eradicate  from  the  mind  without 
jating  many  noble  and  benevolent  sentiments.  A  wise 
ood  ruler  may  not  think  it  right  to  sanction  this  weak- 

but  he  will  generally  connive  at  it,  or  pimish  it  very 
rly .     In  no  case  will  he  treat  it  as  a  crime  of  the  blackest 

I.  I.  K  K 
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CHAP.  dye.  Whether  Flora  Macdonald  was  justified  in  conceal 
.  y*  ^  the  attainted  heir  of  the  Stuarte,  whether  a  brave  soldia 
our  own  time  was  justified  in  assisting  the  escape  of  LaTalel 
are  questions  on  which  casuists  may  differ :  but  to  class  n 
actions  with  the  crimes  of  Guy  Faux  and  Fieschi  is  an  oiitn 
to  humanity  and  common  sense.  Such,  however,  is  the  daari 
cation  of  pur  law.  It  is  evident  that  nothing  but  a  lena 
administration  could  make  such  a  state  of  the  law  endnnH 
And  it  is  just  to  say  that,  during  many  generations,  no  Engfii 
government,  save  one,  has  treated  with  rigour  persons  goS 
merely  of  harbouring  defeated  and  flying  insurgents.  1 
women  especially  has  been  granted,  by  a  kind  of  tacit  p 
scription,  the  right  of  indulging,  in  the  midst  of  havoc « 
vengeance,  that  compassion  which  is  the  most  endearing 
all  tiiieir  charms.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  great  civil  m 
numerous  rebels,  some  of  them  &r  more  important  ^ 
Hickes  or  Kelthorpe,  have  been  protected  from  the  seven 
of  victorious  governments  by  female  adroitness  and  generosii 
But  no  English  ruler  who  has  been  thus  balBed,  the  savi 
and  implacable  James  alone  excepted,  has  had  the  barbar 
even  to  think  of  putting  alady  to  a  cruel  and  shameful  dei 
for  so  venial  and  amiable  a  transgression. 

Odious  as  the  law  was,  it  was  strained  for  the  purpose 
destrojing  Alice  Lisle.  She  could  not,  according  to  the  d 
trine  laid  down  by  the  highest  authority,  be  convicted  till  ai 
the  conviction  of  the  rebels  whom  she  had  harboured.*  1 
was,  however,  set  to  the  bar  before  either  Hickes  or  Nelthc 
had  been  tried.  It  was  no  easy  matter  in  such  a  ca« 
obtain  a  verdict  for  the  crown.  The  witnesses  prevarica 
The  jury,  consisting  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  Hampsl 
shrank  from  the  thought  of  sending  a  fellow  creature  to 
stake  for  conduct  which  seemed  deserving  rather  of  pr 
than  of  blame.  Jeffreys  was  beside  himself  with  fury.  1 
was  tlie  first  case  of  treason  on  the  circuit ;  and  there  seei 
to  be  a  strong  probability  that  his  prey  would  escape  i 
He  stormed,  cursed,  and  swore  in  language  which  no  welll 
man  would  have  used  at  a  race  or  a  cockfight.  One  witi 
named  Dimne,  partly  from  concern  for  Lady  Alice,  and  pa 
from  fright  at  the  threats  andmaledictions  of  the  Chief  Jusi 
entirely  lost  his  head,  and  at  last  stood  silent.  "  Oh  how  1 
the  truth  is,"  said  Jeffreys,  "  to  come  out  of  a  lying  Prei 

*  See  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  rerersing  her  attainder. 
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ian  knaye.'^  The  witness,  after  a  panse  of  some  minutes,  CHAP, 
mmered  a  few  nnmeaning  words.  "  Was  there  ever,"  ex-  .  7'  ^ 
imed  the  judge,  with  an  oath,  ''  was  there  ever  such  a 
ain  on  the  fistoe  of  the  earihP  Dost  thou  believe  that  there 
k  God?  Dost  thou  believe  in  hell  fire ?  Of  all  the  wit- 
ses  that  I  ever  met. with  I  never  saw  thy  fellow."  Btill 
poor  man,  scared  out  of  his  senses,  remained  mute ;  and 
in  Jeffireys  burst  forth.  "  I  hope,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
t  you  take  notice  of  the  horrible  carriage  of  this  fellow. 
w  can  one  help  abhorring  both  these  men  and  their  reli- 
Qp  A  Turk  is  a  saint  to  such  a  fellow  as  this.  A  Pagan 
lid  be  ashamed  of  such  villany.  Oh  blessed  Jesus !  WImt 
-eneration  of  vipers  do  we  live  among !  "  <<  I  cannot  tell 
it  to  say,  my  Lord,*'  fidtered  Dunne.  The  judge  again 
ke  forth  into  a  volley  of  oaths.  "  Was  there  ever,"  he 
>d,  *^  such  an  impudent  rascal  9  Hold  the  candle  to  him 
t  we  may  see  his  brazen  &ce.  You,  gentlemen,  that  are 
x>misel  for  the  crown,  see  that  an  information  for  perjury 
preferred  against  this  fellow."  After  the  witnesses  had 
n  thus  handled,  the  Lady  Alice  was  called  on  for  her  de- 
ce.  She  began  by  saying,  what  may  possibly  have  been 
e,  that  though  she  knew  Hickes  to  be  in  trouble  when  she 
k  him  in,  she  did  not  know  or  suspect  that  hef  had  been 
teemed  in  the  rebellion.  He  was  a  divine,  a  man  of  peace, 
lad,  therefore,  never  occurred  to  her  that  he  could  have 
ne  arms  against  the  government ;  and  she  had  supposed 
t  he  wished  to  conceal  himself  because  warrants  were  out 
inst  biTTi  for  field  preaching.  The  Chief  Justice  began  to 
rm.  "  But  I  will  tell  you.  There  is  not  one  of  those 
ig,  snivelling,  canting  Presbyterians  but,  one  way  or 
ther,  had  a  hand  in  the  rebellion.  Presbytery  has  all 
oner  of  villany  in  it.  Nothing  but  Presbytery  could  have 
ie  Dunne  such  a  rogue.  Show  me  a  Presbyterian ;  and 
show  thee  a  lying  knave."  He  summed  up  in  the  same 
e,  declaimed  during  an  hour  against  Whigs  and  Dissen- 
(,  and  reminded  the  jury  that  the  prisoner's  husband  had 
ne  a  part  in  the  deatii  of  Charles  the  First,  a  fitct  which 
.  not  been  proved  by  any  testimony,  and  which,  if  it  had 
n  proved,  would  have  been  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  issue. 
^jury  retired,  and  remained  long  in  consultation.  The 
ge  grew  impatient.  He  could  not  conceive,  he  said,  how, 
10  plain  a  case,  they  should  even  have  left  the  box«  He 
t  a  messenger  to  tell  them  that,  if  tlutj  did  not  instantly 

ft  K    2 
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CHAP,     retnniy  he  would  adjourn  the  conrt;  and  lock  them  up 
.     Y'     .  night.      Thus  put  to  the  tortur^,  they  came,  but  came  to 
that  they  doubted  whether  the  charge  had  been  made 
Jeffireys  expostulated  with  them  vehemently,  and,  after 
consultation,  they  gave  a  reluctant  verdict  of  Guillj. 

On  the  following  morning  sentence  was  pronounced, 
freys  gave  directions  that  Alice  Lisle  should  be  burned 
that  very  afternoon.  This  excess  of  barbarity  moved  the 
and  indignation  even  of  the  class  which  was  most  devoted 
the  crown.  The  clergy  of  Winchester  Cathedral  re: 
with  the  Chief  Justice,  who,  brutal  as  he  was,  was  not 
enough  to  risk  a  quarrel  on  such  a  subject  with  a  body 
much  respected  by  the  Tory  party.  He  consented  to  pot 
the  execution  five  days.  During  that  time  the  Mends  of 
prisoner  besought  James  to  be  mercifuL  Ladies  of  high 
interceded  for  her.  Feversham,  whose  recent  victory  had 
creased  his  influence  at  court,  and  who,  it  is  said,  had 
bribed  to  take  the  compassionate  side,  spoke  in  her  &Toati 
Clarendon,  the  King's  brother  in  law,  pleaded  her  cause, 
all  was  vain.  The  utmost  that  could  be  obtained  was  tint 
her  sentence  should  be  commuted  from  burning  to  beheadingi 
She  was  put  to  death  on  a  scaffold  in  the  marketplace  ot 
Winchester,  and  xmderwent  her  fate  with  serene  courage.* 
The  Li  Hampshire  Alice  Lisle  was  the  only  victim :  but^  on  ibe 

^J^y  day  following  her  execution,  Jeffireys  reached  Dorchester,  the 
principal  town  of  the  county  in  which  Monmonth  had  landed; 
and  the  judicial  massacre  began.  The  court  was  hung,  \jj 
order  of  the  Chief  Justice,  with  scarlet ;  and  this  innovati(m 
seemed  to  the  multitude  to  indicate  a  bloody  purpose.  It  wai 
also  rumoured  that,  when  the  clergyman  who  preached  the 
assize  sermon  enforced  the  duty  of  mercy,  the  ferocious  mouth 
of  the  Judge  was  distorted  by  an  ominous  grin.  These  thingi 
made  men  augur  ill  of  what  was  to  follow.f 

More  than  three  hundred  prisoners  were  to  be  tried.  The 
work  seemed  heavy;  but  Jeffreys  had  a  contrivance  for  makiiig 
it  light.  He  let  it  be  imderstood  that  the  only  chance  of  ob- 
taining pardon  or  respite  was  to  plead  guilty.  Twenty-nine 
persons,  who  put  themselves  on  their  coxmtry  and  were  con* 
victed,  were  ordered  to  be  tied  up  without  delay.  The  le* 
maining  prisoners  pleaded  guilty  by  scores.    Two  himdred  and 

*  Trial  of  Alice  Lisle  in  the  Collec-  Lisle,  widow ;  Burnet,  i.  649. ;  CaTot 

tion  of  State  Trials ;  Act  of  the  First  of  against  the  Whurs. 
William  and  Mary  for  annulling  and        f  Bloody  Assises, 
making  void  the   Atliv\Tvdtt    of    AUca 
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jty-two  received  sentence  of  death.    The  whole  number     CHAP, 
ged  in  Dorsetshire  amonnted  to  seventy-fonr.  -     ^*  _^ 

Vom  Dorchester  Jeffineys  proceeded  to  Exeter.  The  civil 
*  had  barely  grazed  the  frontier  of  DcTonshire.  Here, 
refore,  comparatiTely  few  persons  were  capitally  pnnished. 
nersetshire,  the  chief  seat  of  the  rebellion,  had  been  re- 
ved  for  the  last  and  most  fearfbl  vengeance.  In  this  connty 
>  hundred  and  thirty-three  prisoners  were  in  a  few  days 
iged,  drawn,  and  qoartered.  At  ereiy  spot  where  two 
/Ab  met,  on  every  marketplace,  on  the  green  of  every  large 
!age  which  had  furnished  Monmouth  with  soldiers,  ironed 
pses  clattering  in  the  wind,  or  heads  and  quarters  stuck 
poles,  poisoned  the  air,  and  made  the  traveUer  sick  with 
Tor.  In  many  parishes  the  peasantry  could  not  assemble 
the  house  of  God  without  seeing  the  ghastly  &ce  of  a 
ghbour  grinning  at  them  over  the  porch.  The  Chief  Jus- 
$  was  all  himself.     His  spirits  rose  higher  and  higher  as 

work  went  on.  He  laughed,  shouted,  joked,  and  swore  in 
h.  a  way  that  many  thought  ^i^m  drunk  from  morning  to 
'ht.  But  in  him  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  mad- 
s  produced  by  evil  passions  from  the  madness  produced  by 
ady.  A  prisoner  affirmed  that  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
kinst  him  were  not  entitled  to  credit.  One  of  them,  he 
1,  was  a  Papist,  and  another  a  prostitute.  ^^  Thou  impu- 
it  rebel,"  exclaimed  the  Judge,  "  to  reflect  on  the  King's 
ience !  I  see  thee,  villain,  I  see  thee  ah^ady  with  the 
ter  round  thy  neck."     Another  produced  testimony  that 

was  a  good  Protestant.  "  Protestant !  "  said  Jeffreys ; 
ou  mean  Presbyterian.  I'll  hold  you  a  wager  of  it.  I  can 
ell  a  Presbyterian  forty  miles."  One  wretched  man  moved 
5  pity  even  of  bitter  Tories.  "  My  Lord,"  they  said,  "  this 
>r  creature  is  on  the  parish."  "  Do  not  trouble  yourselves," 
d  the  Judge,  ^'  I  will  ease  the  parish  of  the  burden."  It 
8  not  only  against  the  prisoners  that  his  fury  broke  forth, 
ntlemen  and  noblemen  of  high  consideration  and  stainless 
alty,  who  ventured  to  bring  to  his  notice  any  extenuating 
eumstance,  were  ahnost  sure  to  receive  what  he  called,  in 
i  coarse  dialect  which  he  had  learned  in  the  pothouses  of 
bitechapel,  a  lick  with  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue.  Lord 
iwell,  a  Tory  peer,  who  could  not  conceal  his  horror  at 
i  remorseless  manner  in  which  his  poor  neighbours  were 
bchered,  was  punished  by  having  a  corpse  suspended  in 
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CHAP,     chains  at  his  park  gate.**^     In  snch  spectacles  originaM  ^ 

> ^ ^  many  tales  of  terror,  which  were  long  told  over  the  cider  ly  f 

the  Christmas  fires  of  the  fiEirmers  of  Somersetshire.    Witini  (^ 
the  last  forty  years,  peasants,  in  some  districts,  well  knewfli 
accursed  spots,  and  passed  them  xmwillingly  after  smisetf 

Jeffreys  boasted  that  he  had  hanged  more  traitors  than  d 
his  predecessors  together  since  the  Conquest.     It  is  oortaii 
that  the  number  of  persons  whom  he  put  to  death  in  one  nuniki 
and  in  one  shire,  very  much  exceeded  the  number  of  all  tia 
political  offenders  who  have  been  put  to  death  in  our  idail 
since  the  Beyolution.     The  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745  n 
of  longer  duration,  of  wider  extent,  and  of  more  formidaUi 
aspect  than  that  which  was  put  down  at  Sedgemoor.    Itlm 
not  been  generally  thought  that,  either  after  the  rebelHoii  df 
1715,  or  after  the  rebellion  of  1745,  the  House  of  Hasoni 
erred  on  the  side  of  clemency.     Yet  all  the  executioiia  d 
1715  and  1745  added  together  will  appear  to  have  beenfev 
indeed  when  compared  with  those  which  disgraced  the  TSloodj 
Assizes.     The  number  of  the  rebels  whom  Jefi-eys  hanged  oa 
this  circuit  was  three  hxmdred  and  twenty.  X 

Such  havoc  must  have  excited  disgust  even  if  the  sufBann 
had  been  generally  odious.  But  they  were,  for  ihe  mortpait^ 
men  of  blameless  life,  and  of  high  religious  profession.  The} 
were  regarded  by  themselves,  and  by  a  large  proportion  of 
their  neighbours,  not  as  wrongdoers,  but  as  maityrs  who 
sealed  with  blood  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Very 
few  of  the  convicts  professed  any  repentance  for  what  thej 
had  done.  Many,  animated  by  the  old  Puritan  spirit,  met 
death,  not  merely  with  fortitude,  but  with  exultation.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Churdi 
lectured  them  on  the  guilt  of  rebellion  and  on  the  importanoe 
of  priestly  absolution.  The  claim  of  the  King  to  unbounded 
authority  in  things  temporal,  and  the  claim  of  the  clergy  to 
the  spiritual  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  moved  the  bitter 
scorn  of  the  intrepid  sectaries.  Some  of  them  compoaed 
hymns  in  the  dungeon,  and  chaunted  them  on  the  £Eital  sledge. 
Christ,  they  sang  while  they  were  undressing  for  the  butcheiy, 
would  soon  come  to  rescue  Zion  and  to  make  war  on  Babylon, 

*  Locke's  Western  Rebellion.  Treasury,  and  which  may  still  be  seen 

t  This  I  can  attest   from  my  own  there  in  the  letter  book  of  1685.    See 

childish  recollections.  the  Bloody  ABsizes ;   Locke's  Western 

I  Lord  Lonsdale  says  seven  hundred;  Kebellion ;  the  Panegyric  on  Laid  Jcf< 

Burnet  six  hundred.     I  hare  followed  freys ;   Burnet,  i.   648. ;   Eachaid,  iii 

the  list  which  the  Judges  sent  to  the  775. ;  Oldmizon,  705. 
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>uld  set  up  his  standard,  wotdd  blow  his  trompet,  and  would  CHAP, 
quite  his  foes  tenfold  for  all  the  evil  which  had  been  inflicted  _  ^'  ^ 
t  his  servants.  The  dying  words  of  these  men  were  noted 
rwn :  their  fSarewell  letters  were  kept  as  treasures ;  and,  in 
lis  way,  with  the  help  of  some  invention  and  exaggeration, 
as  formed  a  copious  supplement  to  the  Marian  martyrology.^ 
A  few  cases  deserve  special  mention.  Abraham  Holmes,  Abraham 
retired  officer  of  the  parliamentary  army,  and  one  of  those  Holmes. 
^alots  who  would  own  no  king  but  King  Jesus,  had  been 
Lken  at  Sedgemoor.  His  arm  had  been  frightfully  mangled 
ad  shattered  in  the  battle ;  and,  as  no  surgeon  was  at  hand, 
ixe  stout  old  soldier  amputated  it  himself.  He  was  carried 
p  to  London,  and  examined  by  the  King  in  Council,  but 
ould  make  no  submission.  ^^  I  am  an  aged  man,''  he  said ; 
and  what  remains  to  me  of  life  is  not  worth  a  falsehood  or 
baseness.  I  have  always  been  a  republican ;  and  I  am  so 
iill.''  He  was  sent  back  to  the  West  and  hanged.  The 
eople  remarked  with  awe  and  wonder  that  the  beasts  which 
ere  to  drag  him  to  the  gallows  became  restive  and  went  back, 
[obnes  himself  doubted  not  that  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  as 
L  the  old  time,  stood  in  the  way  sword  in  hand,  invisible 
>  human  eyes,  but  visible  to  the  inferior  animals.  ^^  Stop, 
^nflemen,''  he  cried :  "  let  me  go  on  foot.  There  is  more  in 
lis  than  you  think.  Bemember  how  the  ass  saw  him  whom 
le  prophet  could  not  see."  He  walked  manfully  to  the  gal- 
W8,  harangued  the  people  vnth  a  smile,  prayed  fervently 
lat  Grod  would  hasten  the  downfall  of  Antichrist  and  the 
^liverance  of  England,  and  went  up  the  ladder  with  an 
X)logy  for  mounting  so  awkwardly.  "You  see,"  he  said, 
I  have  but  one  arm."t 

Not  less  courageously  died  Christopher  Battiscombe,  a  young  christo- 
emplar  of  good  family  and  fortune,  who,  at  Dorchester,  an  P^®^  ^*^ 
gi^eeable  provincial  town  proud  of  its  taste  and  refinement, 
as  regarded  by  all  as  the  model  of  a  fine  gentleman.  Great 
iterest  was  made  to  save  him.  It  was  believed  through  the 
Vest  of  England  that  he  was  engaged  to  a  yoimg  lady  of 
entle  blood,  the  sister  of  the  Sheriff,  that  she  threw  herself 
t  the  feet  of  Jeffreys  to  beg  for  mercy,  and  that  Jeffireys 
rove  her  from  him  with  a  jest  so  hideous  that  to  repeat  it 

*  Some  of  the  pnnren,  exhortations,  Accoimt  of  the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor  in 

id  hymns  of  the  sufferers  will  be  found  the  Hardwicke  Papers.    The  stoiy  in 

I  the  Bloody  Assises.  the  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  43.,  is 

t  Bloody  Assizes ;  Locke's  Western  not  taken  from  the  King's  manuscripts, 

lebellion  ;  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoirs ;  and  suffide&fcly  refutes  itself. 
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CHAP,     would  be  an  offence  against  decency  and  liumaniij. 
^'        lover  suffered  at  Lyme  pionsly  and  conrageonsly.* 


Tho  Hew-  A  still  deeper  interest  was  excited  by  the  fate  of  two  { 
^^^^'  brothers,  William  and  Benjamin  Hewling.  They  were  yoi 
handsome,  accomplished,  and  well  connected,  ^eir  i 
grandfather  was  named  Kiffin.  He  was  one  of  the  finti 
chants  in  London,  and  was  generally  considered  as  the  1 
of  the  Baptists.  The  Chief  Justice  behaved  to  W3 
Hewling  on  the  trial  with  characteristic  brutality.  "Toi 
have  a  grandfather,''  he  said,  ^^  who  deserves  to  be  hanged  i 
richly  as  you."  The  poor  lad,  who  was  only  nineteen,  8 
death  with  so  much  meekness  and  fortitude,  that  an  offi 
the  army  who  attended  the  execution,  and  who  had 
himself  remarkable  by  rudeness  and  severity,  was  i 
melted,  and  said,  "  I  do  not  believe  that  my  Lord  Chief  Ju 
himself  could  be  proof  against  this."  Hopes  were  ent( 
that  Benjamin  would  be  pardoned.  One  victim 
years  was  surely  enough  for  one  house  to  ftimisL 
Jeffireys  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  inclined  to  leniiy.  Tbl 
truth  was  that  one  of  his  kinsmen,  fix>m  whom  he  had  kgi J 
expectations,  and  whom,  therefore,  he  could  not  treat  as  kl 
generally  treated  intercessors,  pleaded  strongly  for  the  aflicteil 
family.  Time  was  allowed  for  a  reference  to  London.  TM 
sister  of  the  prisoner  went  to  Whitehall  with  a  petitioa.! 
Many  courtiers  wished  her  success;  and  Churclull,  among  I 
whose  numerous  faults  cruelty  had  no  place,  obtained  admit- 1 
tance  for  her.  "  I  wish  well  to  your  suit  with  all  my  heart,*  I 
he  said,  as  they  stood  together  in  the  antechamber ;  "  but  do  j 
not  flatter  yourself  with  hopes.  This  marble," — ^and  he  laid  | 
his  hand  on  the  chimneypiece, — "  is  not  harder  than  ihe 
King."  The  prediction  proved  true.  James  was  inexorable. 
Benjamin  Hewling  died  with  daxmtless  courage,  amidst 
lamentations  in  which  the  soldiers  who  kept  guard  round  the 
gallows  could  not  refrain  from  joining.f 

Yet  those  rebels  who  were  doomed  to  death  were  less  to  be 
pitied  than  some  of  the  survivors.  Several  prisoners  to  whom 
Jeffi*eys  was  unable  to  bring  home  the  charge  of  high  treason 

*  Bloody  Assizes ;   Locke's  Western  pospondence,  toL   ii   Appendix.     Thi 

Rebellion ;  Humble  Petition  of  Widows  accounts  in  Locke's  Western  RebeUioi 

and  Fatherless  Children  in  the  West  of  and  in  the  Panegyric  on  Jeffireji  tr 

England ;  Panegyric  on  Lord  Joflfreys.  full  of  errors.    Great  part  of  the  aceoni 

t  As  to  the  Hewlings,  I  have  followed  in  the  Bloody  Assizes  was  written  b 

Kiffin's  Memoirs,  and  Mr.  Hewling  Lu-  Kiffin,  and  agrees  word  for  wcurd  wit 

son's  narrative,  which  will  be  found  in  his  Memoirs, 
the  second  edition  oi  \.\iQ  H\i^«ii  Coc- 
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coHTicted  <^  misdemeAiKHirSs  and  wei>^  sentenced  to     CHAP« 
png  not  less  tenible  than  that  which  Oates  had  nnder-  . ^: , 

A  woman  for  some  idle  w€«dss  snch  ashadbeenntteivd 
If  the  women  in  the  districts  idieie  the  war  had  iaged« 
ondemned  to  be  whipped  throngh  all  the  market  towns 
3  coonty  of  Dorset.  Shesuffisiedpartof  herponishment 
eJeffiieys  returned  to  London ;  bat»  when  he  was  no  longer 
e  West,  the  gaolers,  with  the  humane  connirance  of  the 
strates,  took  on  themaelTes  the  lesponsibilitr  of  sparing 
nj  fiirther  torture.  A  stiU  moie  frightful  sentence  was 
d  on  a  lad  named  Tntchin,  who  was  tried  for  seditious  PomIh 
3.  He  was,  as  usual,  interrupted  in  his  defence  by  2^?J^ 
Iry  and  scurrility  from  the  judgment  seat^  ^  You  are  a 
;  and  all  your  £Eunfly  hare  been  rebels  since  Adam, 
tell  me  that  you  are  a  poet.  Fll  cap  reises  with  you." 
sentence  was  that  the  boy  should  be  imprisoned  seven 
,  and  should,  during  that  period,  be  fledged  through 
market  town  in  Dorsetshire  every  year.  The  women 
e  galleries  burst  into  tears.     The  clerk  of  the  arraigns 

up  in  great  disorder.  ''My  Lord,''  said  he,  ^^the 
Qer  is  very  young.  There  are  many  market  towns  in 
ouniy.  The  sentence  amounts  to  whipping  once  a  fort- 
;  for  seven  years.'*  "  If  he  is  a  young  man,"  said  Jeffiieys, 
is  an  old  rogue.  Ladies,  you  do  not  know  the  villain  as 
u  I  do.  The  punishment  is  not  half  bad  enough  for  him. 
be  interest  in  England  shall  not  alter  it."  Tutchin  in 
espair  petitioned,  and  probably  with  sincerity,  that  he 
t  be  hanged.  Fortunately  for  him  he  was,  just  at  this 
ncture,  taken  ill  of  the  smallpox  and  given  over.  As  it 
3d  highly  improbable  that  the  sentence  would  ever  be 
ited,  the  Chief  Justice  consented  to  remit  it,  in  return 
bribe  which  reduced  the  prisoner  to  poverty.  The  temper 
tchin,  not  originally  very  mild,  was  exasperated  to  mad- 
by  what  he  had  undergone.  He  lived  to  be  known  as 
f  the  most  acrimonious  and  pertinacious  enemies  of  the 
e  of  Stuart  and  of  the  Tory  party.* 

e  number  of  prisoners  whom  Jeffreys  transported  was  Kebels 
hundred  and  forty-one.     These  men,  more  wretched  ^^^ 
their  associates  who  suffered  death,  were  distributed  into 
I,  and  bestowed  on  persons  who  enjoyed  favour  at  court. 
K)i.ditions  of  the  gift  were  that  the  convicts  should  be 

*  See  Tutchin's  account  of  his  owe  case  in  tha  Bloody  Assizes. 
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CHAP,  carried  beyond  sea  as  slaves,  that  they  should  not  be  emaj 
^  y*  ^  pated  for  ten  years,  and  that  the  place  of  their  banishm 
shonld  be  some  West  Indian  island.  This  last  article  i 
studiously  framed  for  the  purpose  of  aggravating  the  mia 
of  the  exiles.  In  New  England  or  New  Jersey  they  wo 
have  found  a  population  kindly  disposed  to  them  and  a  dim 
not  imfavourable  to  their  health  and  vigour.  It  was  ibetA 
determined  that  they  should  be  sent  to  colonies  whese 
Puritan  could  hope  to  inspire  little  sympathy,  and  when 
labourer  bom  in  the  temperate  zone  could  hope  to  enjoy  Hi 
health.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  slave  market  that  tb 
bondmen,  long  as  wa£  the  passage,  and  sickly  as  they  w 
likely  to  prove,  were  still  very  valuable.  It  was  estimated 
Je£&eys  that,  on  an  average,  each  of  them,  after  all  chai] 
were  paid,  would  be  worth  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds.  Th 
was  therefore  much  angry  competition  for  grants.  So 
Tories  in  the  West  conceived  that  they  had,  by  their  exerti 
and  sujSerings  during  the  insurrection,  earned  a  right 
share  in  the  profits  which  had  been  eagerly  snatched  qi 
the  sycophants  of  Whitehall.  The  courtiers,  however,  n 
victorious.* 

The  misery  of  ihe  exiles  fully  equalled  that  of  the  neg 
who  are  now  carried  from  Congo  to  Brazil.  It  appears  f 
the  best  information  which  is  at  present  accessible  that  n 
than  one  fifth  of  those  who  were  shipped  were  flung  to 
sharks  before  the  end  of  the  voyage.  The  human  car| 
were  stowed  close  in  the  holds  of  small  vessels.  So  1 
space  was  allowed  that  the  wretches,  many  of  whom  were 
tormented  by  imhealed  wounds,  could  not  all  lie  down  at  < 
without  lying  on  one  another.  They  were  never  suffere 
go  on  deck.  The  hatchway  was  constantly  watched  by  i 
tinels  armed  with  hangers  and  blunderbusses.  In  the  dung 
below  all  was  darkness,  stench,  lamentation,  disease 
death.  Of  ninety-nine  convicts  who  were  carried  out  in 
vessel,  twenty-two  died  before  they  reached  Jamaica,  altho 
the  voyage  was  performed  with  imusual  speed.  The  survi^ 
when  they  arrived  at  their  house  of  bondage  were  mere  q\ 
tons.  During  some  weeks  coarse  biscuit  and  fetid  water 
been  doled  out  to  them  in  such  scanty  measure  that  any 
of  them  could  easily  have  consumed  the  ration  which  wa^ 
signed  to  five.     They  were,  therefore,  in  such  a  state  that 

*  Sunderland  to  Jeffreys,  Sept.  H.  1686;  JeflBrejs  to  the  King,  Sept  19. 
in  the  State  Pa^er  Of&SA, 
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^haut  to  whom  they  had  been  consigned  fonnd  it  expedient     CHAP. 

i^tten  them  before  selling  them.*  , ^  •  _^ 

[eanwhile  the  property  both  of  the  rebels  who  ha-i  siiffer?J  c.  c£s..-a- 
ii,  and  of  those  more  nnfortnnate  men  who  were  withering  "'^.  *f  *' 
er  the  tropical  gnn,  was  fonght  for  and  torn  in  pieces  by 
■owd  of  greedy  informers.  By  law  a  subject  attainted  of 
kson  forfeits  all  his  substance :  and  this  law  was  enforced 
^r  the  Bloody  Assizes  with  a  rigour  at  once  cruel  and 
icrous.  The  brokenhearted  widows  and  destitute  orphans 
ilie  labouring  men  whose  corpses  hung  at  the  cross  roads 
re  called  upon  by  the  agents  of  the  Treasury  to  explain 
at  had  become  of  a  basket,  of  a  goose,  of  a  flitch  of  bacon, 
ft  keg  of  eider,  of  a  sack  of  beans,  of  a  truss  of  hay.t 
lile  the  humbler  retainers  of  the  gOTcmment  were  pillaging 
t  fiunilies  of  the  slaughtered  peasants,  the  Chief  Justice  was 
t  accumulating  a  fortune  out  of  the  plunder  of  a  higher 
98  of  Whigs.  He  traded  largely  in  pardons.  His  most 
ratiTe  transaction  of  this  kind  was  with  a  gentleman  named 
mund  Prideaux.  It  is  certain  that  Prideaux  had  not  been 
arms  against  the  govemment ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
y  crime  was  the  wealth  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
ler,  an  eminent  lawyer  who  had  been  high  in  office  under 

Protector.  No  exertions  were  spared  to  make  out  a  case 
the  crown.  Mercy  was  offered  to  some  prisoners  on  con- 
on  that  they  would  bear  evidence  against  Prideaux.  The 
brtunate  man  lay  long  in  gaol,  and  at  length,  overcome  by 
:  of  the  gallows,  consented  to  pay  fifteen  thousand  pounds 

his  liberation.     This  great  sum  was  received  by  JefBreys. 

bought  with  it  an  estate,  to  which  the  people  gave  tiie 
oe  of  Aceldama,  from  that  accursed  field  which  was  pur- 
sed with  the  price  of  innocent  bloody 
le  was  ably  assisted  in  the  work  of  extortion  by  the  crew 
parasites  who  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  and  laughing 
|ji  him.  The  office  of  these  men  was  to  drive  hard  bargains 
h  conyicts  under  the  strong  terrors  of  death,  and  with 
ents  trembling  for  the  lives  of  children.    A  portion  of  the 

The  best  aeeoiut  of  the  Bufferings  3ir.  Phippard,  to  whom  it  belongs, 

lose  rebels  who  were  sentenced  to  t  ^   ^e   Treasmy  records  of   the 

sportstion  is  to  be  found  in  a  reiT  antnmn  of  1685  are  sereral  letters  direc- 

>ii8  narrative  written  by  John  Coad,  ting  search  to  be  made  for  trifles  of 

honest.  Godfearing  carpenter  who  this  sort. 

id  Honmonlh,  was  badly  wounded  X  Commons*  Journals,  Oct  9.,  Not. 

hilip's  Norton,  was  tried  by  Jeflfreys,  10.,  Dec.   26.    1690;    Oldmixon,  706.; 

was  sent  to  Jamaica.    The  original  Panegyric  on  Jeffieys. 
uscript  was  kindly  lent  to  me  by 
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CHAP,  spoil  was  abandoued  by  Jeffreys  to  his  agents.  To  one  o 
,  y*  .  boon  companions,  it  is  said,  lie  tossed  a  pardon  for  a 
traitor  across  the  table  during  a  revel.  It  was  not  safe  to  \ 
recourse  to  any  intercession  except  that  of  his  creatures; 
he  guarded  his  profitable  monopoly  of  mercy  with  jei 
care.  It  was  even  suspected  that  he  sent  some  persons  to 
gibbet  solely  because  they  had  applied  for  the  royal  clenu 
through  channels  independent  of  him.''^ 
Bapacity  Some  courtiers  nevertheless  contrived  to  obtain  a  & 
qJ^  and  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  traffic.  The  ladies  of  the  Queen's  honsel 
of  her  distinguished  themselves  preeminently  by  rapacity  andh 
^^^^  heartedness.  Part  of  the  disgrace  which  they  incurred ; 
on  their  mistress  :  for  it  was  solely  on  account  of  the  rela 
in  which  they  stood  to  her  that  they  were  able  to  enrich  tb 
selves  by  so  odious  a  trade ;  and  there  can  be  no  question 
she  might  with  a  word  or  a  look  have  restrained  them, 
in  truth  she  encouraged  them  by  her  evil  example,  if  no 
her  express  approbation.  She  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
large  class  of  persons  who  bear  adversity  better  than  j 
perity.  While  her  husband  was  a  subject  and  an  exile,  i 
out  from  public  employment,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  b 
deprived  of  his  birthright,  the  suavity  and  humility  of 
manners  conciliated  the  kindness  even  of  those  who  : 
abhorred  her  religion.  But  when  her  good  fortune  cam< 
good  nature  disappeared.  The  meek  and  affia.ble  Dn< 
turned  out  an  imgracious  and  haughty  Queen.t  The 
fortunes  which  she  subsequently  endured  have  made  h< 
object  of  some  interest ;  but  that  interest  would  be  not  a 
heightened  if  it  could  be  shown  that,  in  the  seaaon  o 
greatness,  she  saved,  or  even  tried  to  save,  one  single  v 
from  the  most  frightful  proscription  that  England  has 
seen.  Unhappily  the  only  request  that  she  is  known  to 
preferred  touching  the  rebels  was  that  a  hundred  of 
who  were  sentenced  to  transportation  might  be  given  to 
The  profit  which  she  cleared  on  the  cargo,  after  making 
allowance  for  those  who  died  of  hunger  and  fever  durin 
passage,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  then  a  thousand  gui 
We  cannot  wonder  that  her  attendants  should  have  imi 
her  unprincely  greediness  and  her  xmwomanly  cruelty. 

*  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Jeffreys;  "  When  Ducho«,  she  was  gentle,  mfl 

Tan™  on  Jefteya ;  KiflBn's  Memoira.  whe^^g^^Un.  ^  proTed  a  n«ing  I 

t  Burnet,  i.   368.;   Evelyn's  Diary,  do^L" 

Feb.  4.  1681,  July  13.  1686.     In  one  of  j  Sunderland  to  Jeflfreya,  Sc 

the  satires  of  that  time  are  these  lines :  1685. 
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^^lOted  a  thonsand  poundiB  trom.  Roger  Hctti««  a  men^luknt  of    CHjl?. 

P^iAgewater,  who  luid  amtribnted  to  the  miliiarx  ohest  of  .     ^' , 

^piO  xebel  army.     But  the  pi>?T  on  which  thej  p^:*uiivvd  isic^i 

rlj  was  one  which  it  might  hare  been  thon^t  that  eren 

most  tmgentle  natures  would  hare  spai>Bd.    Abvadj  some 

•Ifhe  gir^B  who  had  presented  the  scandaid  to  Monmouth  ax 

^^TTT^itrr  had  crueUr  expiated  their  offence.    One  of  them 

been  thrown  into  a  prison  wheie  an  infectious  maladj 

t  raging.     She  had  sickened  and  died  thez>e.    Another  had 

ated  herself  at  the  bar  before  Jeffi^vs  to  beg  for  mezvj. 

flMD8  her,  gaoler,"  vociferated  the  Judge,  with  one  of  those 

jfkcr^tnfl  which  had  often  struck  terror  into  stouter  hearts  than 

•y^^gga.    She  hurst  into  tears,  drew  her  hood  over  her  fiice, 

j^Jlowed  the  gaoler  out  of  court,  fell  ill  of  fright,  and  in  a  few 

I  was  a  corpse.    Most  of  the  young  ladies,  however,  who 

I  walked  in  Ihe  procession,  weie  still  alive.    Some  of  them 

\  under  ten  years  of  age.    All  had  acted  under  the  orders 

ittf  tbeir  schoolmistress,  without  knowing  that  they  were  com- 

snitimg  a  crime.     The  Queen's  maids  of  honour  asked  the 

mofyti  permission  to  wring  money  out  of  the  parents  of  the 

foor  children ;  and  the  permission  was  granted.     An  order 

~  *^va8  Bent  down  to  Taunton  that  all  these  little  girk  should  be 

-  ^Qiied  and  imprisoned.     Sir  Francis  Warre  of  Hestercombe, 

^tlie  Tory  member  for  Bridgewater,  was  requested  to  undertake 

"^tie  office  of  exacting  the  ransom.    He  was  charged  to  declare 

^^  strong  language  that  the  maids  of  honour  would  not  endure 

^day,  that  ^y  were  detenmned  to  prosecute  to  outlawry, 

"tmless  a  reasonable  sum  were  forthcoming,  and  that  by  a 

Reasonable  sum  was  meant  seven  thousand  pounds.     Warre 

Excused  himself  from  taking  any  part  in  a  transaction  so 

Msandalous.     The  maids  of  honour  then  requested  William 

^enn  to  act  for  them ;  and  Penn  accepted  the  commission. 

-ITet  it  should  seem  that  a  little  of  the  pertinacious  scrupu- 

losilrir  which  he  had  often  shown  about  taking  o£P  his  hat  would 

not  have  been  altogether  out  of  place  on  this  occasion.     He 

probably  silenced  the  remonstrances  of  his  conscience  by 

repeating  to  himself  that  none  of  the  money  which  he  extorted 

would  go  into  his  own  pocket ;  that  if  he  refused  to  be  the 

agent  of  the  ladies  they  would  find  agents  less  humane ;  that 

by  complying  he  should  increase  his  influence  at  the  courts 

and  that  his  influence  at  the  court  had  already  enabled  him, 

and  might  still  enable  him,  to  render  great  services  to  his 

oppressed  brethren.    The  maids  of  honour  were  at  last  forced 
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I'llAP      to  content  thenisolves  with  loss  than 
\_ ,   liaJ  deniandoJ.* 


iM.n'a  ir.Hti.rv  of  Taunton.  t-iiT'^\l  l-y 
S.1V.IJ*" :  I.*  tr«  r  uf  tin-  l»uko  »)f  S/ni»r!'«.t 
lij  Sir  F.  Wurr.' :  JaUvv  ul  Jji'.d.  rlanJ 
t.i  IVnu.  I'.l..  i;j.  U'lS/.  fMr:i  ih.-  State 
Tai't-r  iMfiv.'.-.  in  ll.v  Maokin!o>h  (."uII'.h?- 
1:..::.     ilMvi 

Ti..'     Ir'.tir     of    Suii»l«.r]ai;«l     is     as 
full"»>:    - 

•'  Mr.  I'-iin--. 

'•  II.  r  MajiM  y*s  Mai«l5  of  Honour 
liaviriL'  aiV5W.i'.nri-.l  ini-  that  th«-v  "lisij:;c 
t.i  fill}  it.y  y..u  aii'l  Mr.  WaMi'U  in 
riakinj  a  .■•«!iijii".i.;'>n  with  thf  K.  Iati"r.is 
«i!"  tisi-  M.U'i-*  of  Tauntun  f-ir  ihi-  hiirli 
M:**"!!  Ml.  .iri.i'ir  'lnv  Invi'  Ihv  n  iTJilty  of, 
1  li.i  at  l!i«.r  n  y.i- >\.  lunby  lit  vnu 
know  t'::ai  Hi-.  Mai»>rv  ha»  I'ti'n  j»lt".i5.  d 
!■!  iiivi'  iluir  I'in.s  tvi  llu*  saiii  Ma'«is  oi 
lI'iii'iMr.  aii'l  tin  rofoH' n'CDninii-r.d  il  to 
Mr.  Wal.li'ii  ami  you  to  make  tlio  mo>t 
;ii\a:'/ ij.  ■>'is  i'u!nj-.i>iiiun  \ou  can  in 
:!..  r  !■.!...{■.. 

••  1  am.  Sir. 
*•  Y.'".r  huml.lr  >«  rvant, 

*' Sv  Nxn;Ri.XN'D.'* 

Tl'.at  t'-.i  |>»r<on  to  whi»m  this  li-ttor 
v»*  al'ir.s-'.l  was  \V;"':.i:ii  I\n:i  lIi.- 
(.»'•  iV.  r  w.i-;  !:..!  i!"!il*.  !  !y  S-.r  Jaui'-* 
M.i  •..::.•  -■;  wh  >  tir-t  1  r..':u'!it  it  t.» 
1:  :',  >•-.  MS  tar  as  J  a:ii  ;.\va:*",  ly  ar.y 
.  till  afri  r  ilir  \-\i]  ii.vitl-.'n 


i-!  :!i.'  lir.H'  ]  ar:  "I'this  ^i^f..^y.  It  h-.m 
^Ml.^■  !••.::  .'■.:"lrl. '.I' ly  a<-.f;-..l  tlia"  \\w 
Ii  Ji.  r  v:i<  aiMriS.-o..l  t.i  a  orJain  ("•«  orjc 
riMiii-.  \\';.»  a]>}'.'ars  I'roTii  an  old  ai'Couiit 
1  ...k  la?.!y  .!:-.-..v.  r.  d  t.>  Isav.<  Imvii  o  -n- 
r- rp.'-l  in  a  !.•  j..*i:il:i.n  tor  tin*  raiis-jta 
vi  oiw  iif  M.iMiuoutir.s  fullowi-rs,  nanu-*l 
A/.ir'.ili  Pinn.  y. 

If  I  tlion  :h;  i!ia(  T  ha«l  committed  an 
tTTT.  I  ''ll.tuld.  1  Il.»}«'.  hav^•tlll■l^ml•^ty 
to  :ivki5o\v!i".!;;i  ]'..  W'.i',,  afsir  full  co'.i- 
si.l.r.il :.•::.  I  a:ii  s:iri>.tj'-i!  that  Siin.Ii-r- 
l.m.l's  J.liiT  war*  al'In  >.".  d  t«i  Wiliiam 
I'lMin. 

Miii'b  h.is  1.1-  n  s.ii.l  al  -nif  thf  way  in 
"whij-li  tin-  nam*'  i.s  hptlf.  Tin*  l^uakiT, 
wi-'  ari»  loM.  was  not  Mr.  !'•  nni-,  1  ut 
Mr.  J'l-nn.  I  fii-l  assiiri-il  that  no  j.»rsi»n 
convi  rsaTit  witli  tho  l'.M,ks  and  inaiin- 
M'rii'ts  (.f  tin*  Sfvontii  '.til  i-i  r.tnry  will 
nMa«'!i  any  imjiortan.f  to  lliis  ar;rnrrrnl. 
It  is  f.oiopiiMis  that  a  ]'r.iiMr  nanv*  was 
thM\  ilit.n^'ht  tolx-xA.-ll  .sp.-lt  if  ilios'-nnd 
M-ir.'  pn-rtrn-.d.  To  rr«'  no  t'nr'h.r  tipin 
th.'  I'.-rs.iii'^  who.  ill   I'lim's  tiMi.\  hii.l 
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To  Englinh  Boreieigii  has  erer  giren  stronger  proofs  of  a 
3I  natare  than  James  the  Second.     Yet  his  craelt j  was 


CHAP. 
V. 


17  low  class.  All  tbst  we  lesm 
t  him  from  the  p^wn  of  the  Finney 
ty  is  thst  he  was  emi^oyed  in  the 
hase  of  a  pardon  for  the  yomigcr 
sf  a  dissenting  minister.  The  whole 
whidi  appears  to  haTe  passed 
ngh  6eoige*s  hands  on  this  occasion 
sixtj-fiTe  pounds.  His  commission 
he  transaction  must  therefore  haxe 
1  smalL  The  only  other  informatian 
ch  we  haTe  about  him,  is  that  he, 
le  time  later,  applied  to  the  gorem- 
ftt  for  a  fiiTour  which  was  Terr  f&r 
n  being  an  honour.  In  England  the 
N)m  Porter  of  the  Palace  h^  a  juris- 
.ion  orer  games  of  chance,  and  made 
le  Teiy  dir^  game  by  issuing  lottery 
:et8  and  licensing  hazard  tables. 
}rge  appears  to  hare  petitioned  for 
imilar  privilege  in  the  American  co- 

166. 

William  Penn  was,  during  the  reign  of 
nes  the  Second,  the  most  actire  and 
rerfol  solicitor  abont  the  Court.  I 
1  quote  the  worda  of  his  admirer 
lese.  "Quum  autem  Pennus  tanta 
tia  plurimum  apud  r^em  valeret,  et 
id  perplures  sibi  amicos  acquireret, 
m  omnes,  etiam  <^m  modo  aliqua  no- 
I  erant  coiguncti,  quoties  aliquid  a 
)  postulandum  agendumve  apad  re- 
I  esset,  adire,  ambiie,  orare,  ut  eos 
d  recem  adjuTaret."  He  was  orer- 
flmed  by  business  of  this  kind,  "  ob- 
is negotiationibus  curationibusque." 
house  and  the  approaches  to  it  were 
y  day  blocked  up  by  crowds  of  per- 
t  who  came  to  request  his  good  offices ; 
mus  ac  Testibula  quotidie  referta 
itium  et  supplicantium.''  From  the 
ntainhall  papers  it  appears  that  his 
lenoe  was  felt  even  in  the  highlands 
Scotland.  We  learn  from  himself 
:,  at  this  time,  he  was  always  toiling 
others,  that  he  was  a  daily  suitor  at 
itehall,  and  that,  if  he  had  chosen  to 
his  influence,  he  could,  in  little  more 
1  three  years,  have  put  twenty  thou- 
1  pounos  into  his  pocket,  and  ob- 
ed  a  hundred  thousand  more  for  the 
rorement  of  the  colony  of  which  he 
proprietor. 

iich  was  the  position  of  these  two 
«  Which  of  them,  then,  was  the 
e  likely  to  be  employed  in  the  matter 
rhich  Sunderland's  letter  related? 
I  it  Geoige  or  William,  an  agent  of 
lowest  or  of  the  highest  class  ?  The 
ons  interested  were  ladies  of  rank 


and  fashion,  resident  at  the  palace,  wheiv 
Geotge  woold  hardly  hare  been  admitted 
into  an  onter  room,  bat  whei>?  William 
was  eTery  day  in  the  pr>esence  chamber 
an^  was  frequently  called  into  the  closet. 
The  greatest  nobles  in  the  kingdom  wvr^ 
zealous  and  actiTe  in  the  cause  of  their 
£ur  friends,  nobles  with  whom  William 
Irred  in  habits  of  £imiliar  intercourw,  bat 
who  would  haidly  hare  thought  Georgo 
fit  company  for  their  grooms.  The  sum 
in  question  was  seren  thousand  pounds, 
a  sum  not  large  when  compared  with  the 
masses  of  wealth  with  which  William 
had  constantly  to  deal,  bat  more  than  a 
hundred  times  as  large  as  the  only  ran 
Bom  which  is  known  to  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  George.  These 
considerations  would  suffice  to  raise  a 
strong  presumption  that  Sunderland's 
letter  was  addressed  to  William,  and  not 
to  George :  but  there  is  a  still  stronger 
argument  behind. 

It  is  most  important  to  observe  that 
the  person  to  whom  this  letter  was  ad- 
dressed was  not  the  first  person  whom 
the  Maids  of  Honour  had  requested  to 
act  for  them.  They  applied  to  him  be- 
cause another  person  to  whom  they  had 
previously  apmied,  had,  after  some  cor- 
respondence, declined  the  office.  From 
their  first  application  wo  learn  with  cer- 
tainty what  sort  of  person  they  wished 
to  ejnploy.  If  their  first  application  had 
been  made  to  some  obscure  pettifogger  or 
needy  gambler,  we  should  be  warranted 
in  believiiiff  that  the  Penne  to  whom 
their  second  application  was  made  was 
George.  If,  on  Uie  other  hand,  their  first 
application  was  made  to  a  gentleman  of 
the  highest  consideration,  we  can  hardly 
be  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Penne  to 
whom  their  second  application  was  made 
must  have  been  William.  To  whom, 
then,  was  their  first  am)lication  made  ? 
It  was  to  Sir  Francis  Warre  of  Hester- 
combe,  a  Baronet  and  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament. The  letters  are  still  extant  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  proud 
Duke,  not  a  man  very  likely  to  have  cor- 
responded with  George  Penne,  pressed 
Sir  Francis  to  undertake  the  commission. 
The  latest  of  those  letters  is  dated  about 
three  weeks  before  Sunderland's  letter  to 
Mr.  Penne.  Somerset  tells  Sir  Francis 
that  the  town  clerk  of  Bridgewater, 
whose  name,  I  may  remark  in  passing, 
is  spelt  sometimes  Bird  and  sometimes 
Birde,  had  offered  his  senices,  but  that 
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jnot  more  odious  than  his  mercy.  Or  perhaps  it  mjh 
correct  to  say  that  his  mercy  and  his  croelty  were  n 
each  reflects  in&my  on  the  other.  Oor  honor  at  ikl 
the  simple  clowns,  the  yonng  lads,  the  delicate  id 
whom  he  was  inexorably  severe,  is  increased  wlai 
to  whom  and  for  what  considerations  he  granted  lui( 
The  role  by  which  a  prince  ought,  after  a  rebdliai, 
guided  in  selecting  rebels  for  punishment  is  perfee%d 
The  ringleaders,  the  men  of  rank,  fortune  and  eii 


thoM  serrices  had  been  declined.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  Maids  of  Hon- 
our were  desiroos  to  hare  an  agent  of 
high  station  and  character.  And  thej 
were  right.  For  the  sum  which  they  de- 
manded was  so  large  that  no  ordinary 
jobber  could  safely  be  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  their  interests. 

As  Sir  Francis  Warre  excused  himself 
from  undertaking  the  negotiation,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  Maids  of  Honour 
and  their  adyisers  to  choose  somebody 
who  might  supply  his  place ;  and  they 
chose  Penne.  Which  of  the  two  Pennes, 
then,  must  hare  been  their  choice, 
George,  a  petty  broker  to  whom  a  per- 
centage on  sizty-fiTo  pounds  was  an  ob- 
ject, and  whose  highest  ambition  was  to 
derive  an  infamous  lirelihood  from  cards 
and  dice,  or  William,  not  inferior  in 
Hocial  position  to  any  commoner  in  the 
kingdom  ?  Is  it  possible  to  belieye  that 
tho  ladies  who,  in  January,  employed  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  to  procure  for  them 
an  agent  in  the  first  rank  of  the  Englibh 
gentry,  and  who  did  not  think  an  attor- 
ney, though  occupying  a  respectable  post 
in  a  respectable  corporation,  good  enough 
for  their  purpose,  would,  in  February, 
have  resolved  to  trust  everything  to  a 
fellow  who  was  as  much  below  Bird  as 
Bird  was  below  Warre  ? 

But,  it  is  said,  Sunderland's  letter  is 
dry  and  distant;  and  he  never  would 
have  written  in  such  a  style  to  William 
Ponn  with  whom  he  was  on  friendly 
terms.  Can  it  be  necessary  for  me  to 
reply  that  the  official  communications 
which  a  Minister  of  State  makes  to  his 
dearest  friends  and  nearest  relations  are 
as  cold  and  formal  as  those  wliich  he 
makes  to  strangers?  Will  it  be  con- 
tended that  the  General  Wellesley,  to 
whom  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  when  Go- 
vernor of  India,  addressed  so  many  let- 
ters beginning  with  "Sir,"  and  ending 
with  "I  have  the  honour  to  bo  your 
obedient  servant,"  cannot  possibly  have 
been  his  Lordship's  brother  Arthur? 


But,  it  is  said,  OldmixDfltA 
ent  stoiy.  According  to  bii, 
lawyer  named  Brent,  ud  >  d 
jobber,  named  Crane,  vsctb 
the  matter  of  the  TasstdB  p 
it  is  notorious  that  of  all  osri 
Oldmixon  is  the  least  tntfftf 
most  positive  asseitioB  vodd 
value  when  opposed  to  sock  e 
is  furnished  by  Sunderiaad'i  li 
Oldmixon  asserts  noduog 
Not  only  docs  he  not  assot 
that  Brent  and  Czane  sets 
Maids  of  Honour ;  but  he  dot 
assert  positively  tixat  the  Ha 
our  were  at  all  concerned.  I 
further  than  "  It  was  aud.*  « 
'  reported-"  It  is  plain,  thaek 
was  very  imperfectly  infiHined 
think  it  impossible,  hovercr. 
may  have  been  some  fDondati 
rumour  which  he  mentions, 
seen  that  one  busy  lawyer,  m 
volunteered  to  look  after  the 
the  Maids  of  Honour,  aiKl 
were  forced  to  tell  him  thatti 
want  his  services.  Other  p 
among  them  the  two  whom 
names,  may  have  tried  to  th 
selves  into  so  lucrative  a  job 
by  pretending  to  interest  at  ( 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  li 
from  terrified  families.  Bat  i 
be  more  clear  than  t^t  the 
agent  of  the  Maids  of  Hoo< 
Mr.  Penne,  to  whom  the  S 
State  wrote ;  and  I  firmly  I 
Mr.  Penne  to  have  been  ^ 
Quaker. 

If  it  be  said  that  it  is  ina 
so  good  a  man  would  have  bee 
in  so  bad  an  affair,  I  can  o 
that  this  afiTair  was  very  far  i 
being  the  worst  in  wliich  h 
cemed. 

For  these  reasons  I  leave  t 
shall  leave  it  exactly  as  i 
stood.     (1857.) 
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power  and  whose  artifices  have  led  the  multitude  into 
are  the  proper  objects  of  severity.  The  deluded  popu- 
when  once  the  slaughter  on  the  field  of  battle  is  over, 
urcelj  be  treated  too  leniently.  This  rule,  so  evidently 
ible  to  justice  and  humanity,  was  not  only  not  observed : 
;  inverted.  While  those  who  ought  to  have  been  spared 
slaughtered  by  hundreds,  the  few  who  might  with  pro- 
have  been  left  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  were 
1.  This  eccentric  clemency  has  perplexed  some  writers, 
as  drawn  forth  ludicrous  eulogies  from  others.  It  was 
T  at  all  mysterious,  nor  at  all  praiseworthy.  It  may  be 
ctly  traced  in  every  case  either  to  a  sordid  or  to  a  maJig- 
notive,  either  to  thirst  for  money  or  to  thirst  for  blood, 
the  case  of  Grey  there  was  no  mitigating  circumstance.  Gvej. 
arts  and  knowledge,  the  rank  which  he  had  inherited 
state,  and  the  high  coniimand  which  he  had  borne  in 
bel  army,  would  have  pointed  him  out  to  a  just  govern- 
as  a  much  fitter  object  of  punishment  than  Alice  Lisle, 
(Villiam  Hewling,  than  any  of  the  himdreds  of  ignorant 
its  whose  skulls  and  quarters  were  exposed  in  Somer- 
re.  But  Grey's  estate  was  large  and  was  strictly  en- 
.  He  had  only  a  life  interest  in  his  property ;  and  he 
forfeit  no  more  interest  than  he  had.  If  he  died, 
ads  at  once  devolved  on  the  next  heir.  If  he  were  par- 
,  he  would  be  able  to  pay  a  large  ransom.  He  was 
ore  sufiPered  to  redeem  himself  by  giving  a  bond  for  forty 
ind  poimds  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  smaller  sum» 
er  courtiers.* 

John  Cochrane  had  held  among  the  Scotch  rebels  the  Cochrane 
rank  which  had  been  held  by  Grey  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
That  Cochrane  should  be  forgiven  by  a  prince  vin- 
3  beyond  all  example,  seemed  incredible.  But  Cochrane 
le  yoimger  son  of  a  rich  family ;  it  was  therefore  only 
iring  hiTw  that  money  could  be  made  out  of  him.  His 
,  Lord  Dundonald,  offered  a  bribe  of  five  thousand 
8  to  the  priests  of  the  royal  household ;  and  a  pardon 
ranted.t 

Luel  Storey,  a  noted  sower  of  sedition,  who  had  been  tStony, 
issary  to  the  rebel  army,  and  who  had  inflamed  the 
nt  populace  of  Somersetshire  by  vehement  harangues 
eh  James  had  been  described  as  an  incendiary  and  a 

net,  i.  646.,  and  Speaker  Onslow's  note ;  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  May  8w 

t  Burnet  i.  684» 
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CHAP,     poisoner^  was  admitted  to  mercj.    For  Storej  vns M 

, \\ important  assistance  to  Je&ejs  in  wringing  fiftea  ^ 

poimds  out  of  Prideaui.* 
Waclc,  None  of  the  tmitors  had  less  right  to  expect 

loM^rfi  Wade,  Goodenough,  and  Tergnson.  These  tiiree  i 
and  Firgu-  the  rebellion  had  fled  together  finom  the  field  of  9/if 
**°-  and  had  reached  the  coast  in  safety.     Bnt  tliejrUt 

frigate  cruising  near  the  spot  where  they  had  kpiUl 
bark.  They  had  then  separated.  Wade  dsA  QvM 
were  soon  discovered  and  brought  up  to  London.  Dflj 
they  had  been  implicated  in  the  Rye  House  pkt,  ooflp 
as  they  had  been  among  the  cliie&  of  the  Westen' 
rection,  they  were  suifered  to  live,  because  they  U 
their  power  to  give  information  which  enabled  Hie  1 
slaughter  and  plimder  some  persons  whom  he  hatei, 
whom  he  had  never  yet  been  able  to  bring  home  anj( 
How  Ferguson  escaped  was,  and  still  is,  a  mjstear. 
the  enemies  of  the  government  he  was,  without  da 
most  deeply  criminal.  He  was  the  original  author  of 
for  assassinating  the  royal  brothers.  He  had  writl 
Declaration  which,  for  insolence,  malignity,  and  me 
stands  unrivalled  even  among  the  libels  of  those 
times.  He  had  instigated  Monmouth  first  to  in^ 
kingtiom,  and  then  to  usurp  the  crown.  It  was  reasc 
expect  that  a  strict  search  would  be  made  for  the  are- 
as he  was  often  called ;  and  such  a  search  a  man  o 
giilar  an  aspect  and  dialect  could  scarcely  have  elu 
was  confidently  reported  in  the  coffee  houses  of  Loe 
Ferguson  was  taken ;  and  this  report-  found  credit  ^ 
who  had  excellent  opportunities  of  knowing  the  tro 
next  thing  tliat  was  heard  of  him  was  that  he  was  si 
Continent.  It  was  strongly  suspected  that  he  ha< 
constant  communication  with  the  government  agai] 
he  was  constantly  plotting,  that  he  had,  while  urgu 
sociates  to  every  excess  of  rashness,  sent  to  Whitehi 
much  information  about  their  proceedings  as  mig 
to  save  his  own  neck,  and  that  therefore  orders 
given  to  let  him  escape. t 

*  Calamy's  Memoirs;  Commons' Jour-         J  Many  writers  have  as 

nals,  DocemlxT  26.    1(190;    Sunderland  out  the   slightest    foundal 

to  Jeffreys,  St'ptcml. or  14.   1G86;  Privy  paixlon   was    grants  to 

Council  IJook,  relnniary  26.  I6R5.  James.     Sonoe  have  b^n 

t  LanwloTv-nc  MS.  1162.;  Ilarl.  MS.  to  cite  this  imaginary  pan 

68  lf>. ;  London  Gazette,  July  20.  1685.  it  were  real,  would  prove  0 
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Old  now  Jeflfreys  had  done  his  work,  and  returned  to  claim  CHAP. 
reward.  He  arrived  at  Windsor  from  the  West,  leaving  ^'  . 
lage,  mourning,  and  terror  behind  him.  The  hatred  with 
cli  lie  was  regarded  by  the  people  of  Somersetshire  has  no 
allel  in  our  history.  It  was  not  to  be  quenched  by  time  or 
political  changes,  was  long  transmitted  from  generation  to 
leration,  and  raged  fiercely  against  his  innocent  progeny. 
len  he  had  been  many  years  dead,  when  his  name  and  title 
»  extinct,  his  granddaughter,  the  Countess  of  Pomfret, 
celling  along  the  western  road,  waa  insulted  by  the  popu- 
?,  and  found  that  she  could  not  safely  venture  herself 
ong  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  witnessed  the 
ody  Assizes.* 

Jut  at  the  Court  Jeffireys  was  cordially  welcomed.  He  was 
ndge  after  his  master's  own  heart.  James  had  watched 
:  circuit  with  interest  and  delight.  In  his  drawingroom 
I  at  his  table  he  had  frequently  talked  of  the  havoc  which 
m  malring  among  his  disaflfccted  subjects  with  a  glee  at 
ich  the  foreign  ministers  stood  aghast.  With  his  own 
2d  he  had  penned  accoimts  of  what  he  facetiously  called  his 
rd  Chief  Justice's  campaign  in  the  West.  Some  hundreds 
Tebels,  His  Majesty  wrote  to  the  Hague,  had  been  con- 
ained.  Some  of  them  had  been  hanged :  more  should  be 
Qged :  and  the  rest  should  be  sent  to  the  plantations.  It 
B  to  no  purpose  that  Ken  wrote  to  implore  mercy  for  the 
i^uided  people,  and  described  with  pathetic  eloquence  the 
ghtful  state  of  his  diocese.  He  complained  that  it  was 
possible  to  walk  along  the  highways  without  seeing  some 
nible  spectacle,  and  that  the  whole  air  of  Somersetshire 
ui  tainted  with  death.  The  King  read,  and  remained,  accord- 
f  to  the  saying  of  Churchill,  hard  as  the  marble  chimney- 
Bces  of  Whitehall.     At  Windsor  the  great  seal  of  England 

jpon  mu  a  court  spy,  in  proof  of  the  tlie  Observator,  Aug.  1.  1685. 

jjpuuiimity  and  benignity  of  the  prince  Sir  John  Reresby,  who  ought  to  hare 

m  beheaded  Alice  Lisle  and  burned  been  well  informed,   positiyely  affirms 

kikbeth  Gaunt.      Ferguson  was  not  that  Ferguson  was  taken   three  days 

RDot  specially  pardoned,  but  was  ex-  after  the  battle  of  Scdgemoor.    But  Sir 

pbd  by  name  from  the  general  ^ar-  John  was  certainly  wrong  as  to  the  date, 

C  published  in  the  following  spring,  and  may  therefore  have  been  wrong  as 

(Htdon    Gazette,    March    16.    168g.)  to  the  whole  story.    From  the  London 

fU  the  public  suspected,  and  as  seems  Gazette,   and  from   Goodenough's   con- 

Miabie,  indulgence  was  shown  to  him,  fcssion    (Lansdowne  MS.  1152.),   it   is 

ias  indulgence  of  which  James  was,  clear  that,  a  fortnight  after  the  battle, 

!  without  reason,  asliaiued,  and  which  Ferguson  had  not  been  caught,  and  was 

I,    as   far   as    possible,   kept  secret,  supposed  to  be  still  lurking  in  England. 

i    reports    which    were    current    in  *  Granger  s  Biographical  History, 
tdon  at  the  time  are  mentioned  in 

LL   2 


Trijil  an.l 
iif  L\iriii»li. 


tli«'  hlame  on  eacii  otner.  , 
that,  ill  his  utmost  cniclty,  ] 
tor's  oxjiross  orders,  nay,  tl 
Janw'S,  at  Saint  Germain's, 
Ht'vi'J  that  his  own  inclinati 
nionry,  ami  that  iinmerito^l  c 
l»y  the  \-inlouee  of  his  minisi 
hi'arted  men  must  be  ahsoh 
The  jilea  set  up  for  James 
haiul  to  be  false  in  fact.  T 
tnn»  ill  faet,  is  utterly  worth 
Tin*  slauj^hter  in  the  We 
Li  union  was  about  to  begin, 
th^sirous  to  fiiul  victims  amo 
the  City,  lliey  had,  in  th 
j»aTi  f»f  the  strenjjth  of  the  < 
and  their  wealth  was  not,  1 
rountry  jjentlemen,  protectee 
the  ease  of  Grey,  and  of  me 
]>nssi])le  to  gratify  cruelty  a: 
trader  might  be  both  haii| 
mereial  grandees,  however;, 
Poix^ry  and  to  arbitrary  po\i 
or  too  timid  to  incur  the  gu 
nM:>st  considerable  among  the 
been  an  Alderman  under  the 
tilled  the  office  of  Sheriff  wh( 
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Bat  hopes   were  entertiined  mt  Wlii«e)udl  tiuit  CVrni>h     CHAP. 

old  appear  to  hare  been  concerned :  but  thetfe  bojvs  were  , ^ : , 

appointed.  One  of  the  conspiratois,  ind^ied,  John  K^imser. 
I  ready  to  swear  UTthing :  bm  a  sir^^le  witziess  w^fti^  not 
icient ;  and  no  second  witness  coold  be  foond.  31  oie  than 
¥  yeaiB  had  since  elapsed.  Cornish  thought  himself  safe  : 
»  the  eye  of  the  trrant  was  npon  him.  Goodenoogh,  tor- 
ed  by  the  near  prospect  of  death,  and  still  haibc'uririr 
lice  on  aceonnt  of  the  nn£iToixrabIe  opinion  which  had 
^ys  been  entertained  of  him  br  his  old  master,  consented 
supply  the  testimony  which  had  hitherto  b^n  wramting. 
mish  was  arrested  while  transacting'  business  on  the  £x- 
iJige^  was  hurried  to  gaoL  was  kept  there  some  da^-s  in 
itary  confinement,  and  was  brought  ah<^ther  nnprej^red 
the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.  The  case  against  him  rested 
oily  on  the  evidence  of  Bnmsey  and  Goodenongh.  Both 
re,  by  their  own  confession,  accomplices  in  the  plot  with 
ich  they  charged  the  prisoner.  Both  were  impelled  by  the 
ongest  pressure  of  hope  and  fear  to  criminate  him.  Eri- 
nee  was  produced  which  prored  that  Goodenongh  was  also 
der  the  influence  of  personal  exmiity.  Bumsey's  story  was 
consistent  with  the  story  which  he  had  told  when  he  sp- 
ared as  a  witness  against  Lord  Bussell.  But  these  things 
ire  in-ged  in  vain.  On  the  bench  sate  three  judges  who  had 
en  with  Jeffreys  in  the  West;  and  it  was  remarked  by  those 
[lo  watched  their  deportment  that  they  had  come  back  fipom 
e  carnage  of  Taunton  in  a  fierce  and  excited  state.  It  is 
deed  but  too  true  that  the  taste  for  blood  is  a  taste  which 
en  men  not  naturally  cruel  may,  by  habit,  speedily  acquire. 
lie  bar  and  the  bench  tmited  to  browbeat  the  unfortunate 
Tiig.  The  jury,  named  by  a  courtly  SheriflF,  readily  foimd  a 
Tdict  of  Guiliy;  and,  in  spite  of  the  indignant  murmurs  of 
le  public,  Cornish  suffered  death  within  ten  days  after  he  had 
jen  arrested.  That  no  crrcimistance  of  degradation  might  be 
anting,  the  gibbet  was  set  up  where  King  Street  meets  Cheap- 
3e,  in  sight  of  the  house  where  he  had  long  lived  in  genersil 
spect,  of  the  Exchange  where  his  credit  had  always  stood 
gh,  and  of  the  Guildhall  where  he  had  distinguished  himst.»lf 
lapoptilarleader.  He  died  with  courage  and  with  many  pious 
[pressions,  but  showed,  by  look  and  gesture,  such  strong  re- 
ntment  at  the  barbarity  and  injustice  with  which  he  hod 
jen  treated,  that  his  enemies  spread  a  calimmious  report 
►nceming  him.  He  was  drunk,  they  said,  or  out  of  his  mind, 


cxrcuuuiui 

of  Fernley 
and  Eli- 
ubeth 
Gaont. 


graced  the  sessions  of  that  a 
the  persons  concerned  in  1 
named  James  Burton.  By 
present  when  the  design  oi 
his  accomplices.  When  th( 
ward  was  offered  for  his  apj 
death  by  an  ancient  matron 
Elizabeth  Gannt.  This  woi 
and  pliraseology  which  the: 
large  charity.  Her  life  was 
of  all  religious  denominatio: 
constant  visitor  of  the  gaols 
opinions,  as  well  as  her  com] 
do  everything  in  her  power  1 
which  took  him  to  Gravesei 
ship  bonnd  for  Amsterdam, 
put  into  his  hand  a  sum  of  i 
very  large.  Burton,  after  li\ 
to  England  with  Monmoutl 
London,  and  took  reftige  in  i 
ber  in  WhitechapeL  Pernio 
sieged  by  creditors.  He  kn 
pounds  had  been  offered  by 
hension  of  Burton.  But  th 
betraying  one  who,  in  extn 
shadow  of  his  roof.  Unhaj 
that  the  angfer  of  James  wa 
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«e  life  thej'  had  preserved  had  the  lienrt  and  the  forehead     CiiAP. 

»ppear  as  tiie  principal  witness  against  tlicra.     They  were  , ^ , 

victed.  Pemley  was  sentenced  to  the  gallows,  Elizabeth 
int  to  the  stake.  Even  after  all  the  horrors  of  that  year, 
Qy  thought  it  impossible  that  these  judgments  should  be 
ried  into  execution.  But  the  King  was  without  pitj-. 
mley  was  hanged.  Elizabeth  Graunt  was  burned  alive  at 
bum  on  the  same  day  on  which  Cornish  suffered  death  in 
eapside.  She  left  a  paper  written,  indeed,  in  no  graceful 
le,  yet  such  as  was  read  by  many  thousands  with  com- 
ssion  and  horror.  "  My  fault,"  she  said,  "  was  one  which 
jrince  might  well  have  forgiven.  I  did  but  relieve  a  poor 
nQy;  and  lo!  I  must  die  for  it."  She  complained  of  the 
solence  of  the  judges,  of  the  ferocity  of  the  gaoler,  and  of 
e  t)Tanny  of  him,  the  great  one  of  all,  to  whose  pleasure 
e  and  so  many  other  victims  had  been  sacrificed.  In  so  far 
they  had  injured  herself,  she  forgave  them :  but,  in  that 
iSy  were  implacable  enemies  of  that  good  cause  which  would 
Kt  revive  and  flourish,  she  left  them  to  the  judgment  of  the 
ing  of  Kings.  To  the  last  she  preserved  a  tranquil  courage, 
hich  reminded  the  spectators  of  the  most  heroic  deaths  of 
hich  they  had  read  in  Fox.  William  Penn,  for  whom  ex- 
ibitions  which  humane  men  generally  avoid  seem  to  have 
ad  a  strong  attraction,  hastened  from  Cheapsido,  where  he 
ad  seen  Cornish  hanged,  to  Tyburn,  in  order  to  see  Eliza- 
eth  Gaunt  burned.  He  afterwards  related  that,  when  she 
dmly  disposed  the  straw  about  her  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
lorten  her  sufferings,  all  the  bystanders  burst  into  tears. 
;  was  much  noticed  that,  while  the  foulest  judicial  murder 
liich  had  disgraced  even  those  times  was  perpetrating,  a 
mpest  burst  forth,  such  as  had  not  been  known  since  that 
eat  hurricane  which  had  raged  round  the  deathbed  of 
iver.  The  oppressed  Puritans  reckoned  up,  not  without  a 
yomj  satisfaction,  the  houses  which  had  been  blown  down, 
d  the  ships  which  had  been  cast  away,  and  derived  some 
[isolation  from  thinking  that  heaven  was  bearing  awful  tes- 
aony  against  the  iniquity  which  afflicted  the  earth.  Since 
it  terrible  day  no  woman  has  suffered  death  in  England 
'  BJiy  political  offence.* 
It  was  not  thought  that  Goodenough  had  yet  earned  his 

Trials   of   Femloy  and  ElizaWth    Bramston's  Memoirs;  Luttrell'a  Biuj, 
int,  in  the  Collfrtion  of  State  Trials,    Oct.  23.  1685. 
net.,  i.  649. ;  Bloody  Assizes ;  Sir  J. 
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CHAP. 
V. 

.Tml  and 
of  Bate- 


Parsecn- 
Hon  of  the 
Protc'Htant 
Diitscnten. 


pardon.  The  goTermnent  was  bent  on  dertrojing  a  i 
of  no  high  rank,  a  surgeon  in  the  City^  named  Batemai 
had  attended  Shaftesbury  professionaSy,  and  had  h 
zealous  Exelusionist.  He  may  possibly  have  been  pr 
the  Whig  plot ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  had  not  been  < 
the  leading  conspirators ;  for,  in  the  great  mass  of  d 
tions  published  by  the  gOTemment,  his  name  occurs 
once,  and  then  not  in  connection  with  any  crime  bord 
on  high  treason.  From  his  indictment,  and  fiom  the  s 
accoimt  which  remains  of  lus  trial,  it  seems  clear  thi 
was  not  even  accused  of  participating  in  the  design  of  mt 
ing  the  royal  brothers.  The  malignity  with  which  so  ol 
a  man,  guilty  of  so  slight  an  ofiPence,  was  hunted  down, 
traitors  fitr  more  criminal  and  tax  more  eminent  were  al 
to  ransom  themselves  by  giving  evidence  against  him,  8( 
to  require  explanation;  and  a  disgraceful  ezplanatioi 
found.  When  Oates,  after  lus  scourging,  was  carriec 
Newgate  insensible,  and,  as  all  thought,  in  the  last  a 
he  had  been  bled  and  his  wounds  had  been  dressed  by 
man.  This  was  an  ofiPence  not  to  be  forgiven.  Batema 
arrested  and  indicted.  The  witnesses  against  him  wer« 
of  infamous  character,  men,  too,  who  were  swearing  foi 
own  lives.  None  of  them  had  yet  got  lus  pardon ;  t 
was  a  popidar  saying,  that  they  fished  for  prey,  like 
cormorants,  with  ropes  round  their  necks.  The  pri 
stupefied  by  illness,  was  unable  to  articulate,  or  to  undei 
what  passed.  His  son  and  daughter  stood  by  him  attb 
They  read  as  well  as  they  could  some  notes  which  he  h 
down,  and  examined  his  witnesses.  It  was  to  little  pn 
He  was  convicted,  hanged,  and  quartered.* 

Never,  not  even  under  the  tyranny  of  Laud,  had  th 
dition  of  the  Puritans  been  so  deplorable  as  at  that 
Never  hod  spies  been  so  actively  employed  in  detectin: 
gregations.  Never  had  magistrates,  grand  jurors,  i 
and  churchwardens  been  so  much  on  the  alert.  Man 
senters  were  cited  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  i 
foimd  it  necessary  to  purchase  the  connivance  of  the  i 
of  the  government  by  presents  of  hogsheads  of  wine, 
gloves  stuffed  with  guineas.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
ratists  to  pray  together  without  precautions  such  as  a 


*  Bat<»man'8  Trial  in  tho  Collpction  Thomas  Leo's  evidence  on  this 
of  State  Trials  ;  Sir  John  Hawles's  Ke-  with  his  confession  previously  p 
marks.    It  is  worth  while  to  compare    by  authority. 
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yed  by  comers  and  receivers  of  stolen  goods.     The  places     CHAP. 

meeting  were  frequently  changed.      Worship  was  per-         /  ^ 
•med  sometimes  just  before  break  of  day  and  sometimes 

dead  of  night.  Sound  the  building  where  the  little 
ck  was  gathered  sentinels  were  posted  to  give  the  alarm  if 
stranger  drew  near.  The  minister  in  disguise  was  intro- 
teed  through  the  garden  and  the  back  yard.  In  some 
»U8es  there  were  trap  doors  througli  wUch,  in  case  of 
•nger,  he  might  descend.  Where  Nonconformists  lived 
sxt  door  to  each  other,  the  walls  were  often  broken  open, 
id  secret  passages  were  made  from  dwelling  to  dwelling, 
o  psalm  was  sung;  and  many  contrivances  were  used  to 
r«vent  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  in  his  moments  of  fervour, 
cm  being  heard  beyond  the  walls.      Yet,  with  all  this  care, 

was  often  found  impossible  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  in- 
mners.  In  the  suburbs  of  London,  especially,  the  law  was 
iforced  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Several  opident  gentlemen 
lere  accused  of  holding  conventicles.  Their  houses  were 
aictly  searched,  and  distresses  were  levied  to  the  amoimt  of 
umy  thousands  of  pounds.  The  fiercer  and  bolder  sectaries, 
ins  driven  from  the  shelter  of  roofs,  met  in  the  open  air, 
ad  determined  to  repel  force  by  force.  A  Middlesex  justice, 
ho  had  learned  that  a  nightly  prayer  meeting  was  held  in  a 
tavd  pit  about  two  miles  from  London,  took  with  him  a 
rong  body  of  constables,  broke  in  upon  the  assembly,  and 
sized  the  preacher.  But  the  congregation,  which  consisted 
'  about  two  hundred  men,  soon  rescued  their  pastor,  and 
it  the  magistrate  and  his  officers  to  flight.*  This,  however, 
is  no  ordinary  occurrence.  In  general  the  Puritan  spirit 
emed  to  be  more  eflPectually  cowed  at  this  conjuncture  than 

any  moment  before  or  since.  The  Tory  pamphleteers 
wasted  that  not  one  fanatic  dared  to  move  tongue  or  pen 

defence  of  his  religious  opinions.  Dissenting  ministers, 
wever  blameless  in  life,  however  eminent  for  learning  and 
ilities,  coidd  not  venture  to  walk  the  streets  for  fear,  of 
trages,  which  were  not  only  not  repressed,  but  encouraged, 

those  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  the  peace.  Some 
rines  of  great  £une  were  in  prison.  Among  these  was 
chard  Baxter.  Others,  who  had,  during  a  quarter  of  a 
itury,  borne  up  against  oppression,  now  lost  heart,  and 
itted  the  kingdom.  Among  these  was  John  Howe.  Great 
mbers  of  persons  who  had  been  accustomed  to  frequent 

»  Van  Citters,  Oct,  JJ.  lG8d. 
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CHAP,     conventicles  repaired  to  the  parisli  cliurelies.     It  wai 

_    '     ^  marked  that  the  schismatics  who  had  been  terrified  int< 

Bhow  of  conformity  might  easily  be   distinguished  b\ 

difficulty  which  they  had  in  finding  out  the  collect,  an 

the  awkward  manner  in  which  they  bowed  at  the  nan 

Through  many  years  the  autumn  of  1685  was  rememl 
by  the  Nonconformists  as  a  time  of  misery  and  terror. 
11)  that  autumn  might  be  discerned  the  first  faint  indica 
i  f  a  great  turn  of  fortune ;  and  before  eighteen  months 
clitpsed,  the  intolerant  King  and  tlie  intolerant  Church 
eagerly  bidding  against  each  other  for  the  support  ol 
party  which  both  had  so  deeply  injured. 

*  Neal's    History  of   the  Puritans,  lie  could  not  yenture  to  ihow  hmt 

Calaniy's  Acco\iiit  of  the  cjwrtt'd  Mi-  the  §treet«  of   London,  and  tlu 

niHtertt,   and  tlie   Xonconfunnists'   Me-  health  had  suffered  from  want  i 

iiiurial,  contain  abundant  proofs  of  the  and  exercise.     But  the  most  riri 

Bovrritv   of   this  persecution.     Howe's  tureof  the  distress  of  the  Nonconfy 

furfwell  letter  to  hiH  flock  will  )>o  found  is  furnished  by  their  dcjidly  mm 

in  the  interesting  life  of  that  grivat  man,  atranpe,  in  the  Observators  of  Sefit 

by  Mr.  Kogers.     Uowe  complains  that  and  October,  1686. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

:s  was  now  at  the  height  of  power  and  prosperity.     Both     CIIAP. 
Qgland  and  in  Scotland  he  had  vanqnished  his  enemies,     _    /    - 
had  punished  them  with  a  severity  which  had  indeed  ^^  power 
ed  their  bitterest  hatred,  bnt  had,  at  the  same  time,  the  height, 
bually  quelled  their  courage.     The  Whig  party  seemed 
ict.     The  name  of  Whig  was  never  used  except  as  a 
of  reproach.     The  Parliament  was  devoted  to  the  King ; 
t  was  in  his  power  to  keep  that  Parliament  to  the  end  of 
eign.     The  Church  was  louder  than  ever  in  professions  of 
ihment  to  him,  and  had,  during  the  late  insurrection, 
I  up  to  those  professions.     The  Judges  were  his  tools ; 
if  they  ceased  to  be  so,  it  was  in  his  power  to  remove 
I.     The  corporations  were  filled  with  his  creatures.     His 
lues  far  exceeded  those  of  his  predecessors.     His  pride 
high.     He  was  not  the  same  man  who,  a  few  months 
•e,  in  doubt  whether  his  throne  might  not  be  overturned 
1  hour,  had  implored  foreign  help  with  unkingly  suppli- 
»ns,  and  had  accepted  it  with  tears  of  gratitude.     Visions 
ominion  and  glory  rose  before  him.     He  already  saw 
lelf,  in  imagination,  the  umpire  of  Europe,  the  champion 
lany  states  oppressed  by  one  too  powerful  monarchy.     So 
r  as  the  month  of  June  he  had  assured  the  United  Pro- 
3s  that,  as  soon  as  the  affairs  of  England  were  settled,  he 
d  show  the  world  how  little  he  feared  France.     In  con- 
ity  with  these  assurances,  he,  within  a  month  after  the 
ie  of  Sedgemoor,  concluded  with  the  States  General  a 
asive  treaty,   framed   in  the  very  spirit  of  the  Triple 
pie.     It  was  regarded,  both  at  the  Hague  and  at  Ver- 
3S,  as  a  most  significant  circumstance  that  Halifiix,  who 
the  constant  and  mortal  enemy  of  French  ascendency, 
5vho  had  scarcely  ever  before  been  consulted  on  any  grave 
r  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  took  the  lead  on  this 
sion,  and  seemed  to  have  the  royal  ear.     It  was  a  circum- 
cje  not  less  significant  that  no  previous  communication 
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CHAP,     was  made  to  Barillon.     Both  he  and  his  masteriCR 
-_  ^}'    -  by  Burpriae.     Lewis  was  inneh  troubled,  and  eipreaaei 


and  not  unreasonable,  anxiety  as  to  the  ulterior  det 
the  prince  who  had  hitely  been  his  pensioner  and 
There  were  strong  rumours  that  William  of  Oiag 
busied  in  organising  a  great  confederacj,  whiciiai 
elude  both  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria,  the  1 
Provinces,  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  and  the  dectoe 
Brandenburg.  It  now  seemed  that  this  confederMj 
have  at  its  head  the  King  and  Parliament  of  En^anl 
Ilii«<'or*ign  .  In  fact,  negotiations  tending  to  such  a  result  weieat 
P*^**-'^'  opened.  Spain  proposed  to  form  a  close  alliance  iritk J 
and  he  listened  to  the  proi)Osition  with  favour,  thoagk 
evident  that  such  an  alliance  would  be  Uttle  less  tfaii 
clanition  of  war  against  France.  But  he  postpcnifidlii 
decision  till  after  the  Parliament  should  have  reasse 
The  fate  of  Christendom  depended  on  the  temper  in  li 
luight  then  find  the  Commons.  If  they  were  dispc 
acquiesce  m  his  plans  of  domestic  government,  there 
be  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  interfering  with  ligo 
authority  in  the  great  dispute  which  must  soon  be  fa 
to  an  issue  on  the  Continent.  If  they  were  refractc 
must  relinquish  all  thought  of  arbitrating  betwec 
tending  nations,  must  again  implore  French  assistanct 
a^jfitin  submit  to  French  dictation,  must  sink  into  a  po 
of  the  third  or  fourth  class,  and  must  indemnify  hiia 
the  contempt  with  which  he  would  be  regarded  abi 
triumphs  over  law  and  public  opinion  at  home. 
His  plana  It  scemed,  indeed,  that  it  woidd  not  be  easy  for 
|i!)T!  m'*^*^  demand  more  than  the  Commons  were  disp<ied  i 
meut.  Already  they  had  abundantly  proved  that  they  were  I 

to  maintain  his  prerogatives  unimpaired,  and  that  th< 
by  no  means  extreme  to  mark  his  encroachments 
rights  of  the  peoi>le.  Indeed  eleven  twelfths  of  the  k 
Were  eitlier  dependents  of  the  court,  or  zealous  C 
from  the  country.  There  were  few  things  which  s 
assembly  could  2)ertinaeiously  refuse  to  the  Sovereig 
happily  for  the  nation,  those  few  things  were  the  ver 
on  which  Jiunes  had  set  his  heart. 
Tiie  Ha-  One  of  his  objects  was  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the 

jnmAcL'    Corpxis  Act,  which  he  hated,  as  it  was  natural  tliat  i 

*  Avanx  Nejr..   Aug.  -/J..  108.');  Dos-     euclosinj^  the  trraty,  Aiicfuat 
patch  gf  Van  Citters  and  liis  colhagucs,    tu  Barillon,  August  jj.  §5. 
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old  hate  the  most  stringent  curb  that  ever  legislation     chap. 
x>8ed  on  tyranny.     This  feeling  remained  deeply  fixed  in  . ,1 . 

mind  to  the  last,  and  appears  in  the  instructions  which 
drew  up,  in  exile,  for  the  guidance  of  his  son.*  But  the 
heBS  Corpus  Act,  though  passed  during  the  ascendency  of 
5  Whigs,  was  not  more  dear  to  the  Whigs  than  to  the 
Ties.     It  is  indeed  not  wonderful  that  this  great  law  should 

highly  prized  by  all  Englishmen  without  distinction  of 
Tty :  for  it  is  a  law  which,  not  by  circuitous,  but  by  direct 
•eration,  adds  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  every  in- 
bbitant  of  the  realm.t 

James  had  yet  another  design,  odious  to  the  party  which  had  The  stand- 
t  him  OH  the  throne  and  which  had  upheld  him  there.  He  '°s  w^my^ 
ifihed  to  form  a  great  standing  army.  He  had  taken  advan- 
bge  of  the  late  insurrection  to  make  large  additions  to  the 
tflitary  force  which  his  brother  had  left.  The  bodies  now 
Bsignated  as  the  first  six  regiments  of  dragoon  guards,  the 
liid  and  fourth  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  the  nine  regi- 
lents  of  infantry  of  the  line^  from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth 
iclusive^  had  just  been  raised.}:  The  efiPect  of  these  augmen- 
itions,  and  of  the  recall  of  the  garrison  of  Tangier,  was  that 
le  nxmiber  of  regular  troops  in  England  had,  in  a  few  months, 
3en  increased  from  six  thousand  to  near  twenty  thousand, 
b  English  King  had  ever,  in  time  of  peace,  had  such  a  force 
'  his  command.  Yet  even  with  this  force  James  was  not  cou- 
nt.   He  often  repeated  that  no  confidence  cotdd  be  placed 

the  fideliiy  of  the  trainbands,  that  they  sympathised  with 
I  the  passions  of  the  class  to  which  they  belonged,  that,  at 
dgemoor,  there  had  been  more  militiamen  in  the  rebel  army 
an  in  the  royal  encampment,  and  that,  if  the  throne  had 
en  defended  only  by  the  array  of  the  counties,  Monmouth 
mid  have  marched  in  triumph  from  Lyme  to  London. 
The  revenue,  large  as  it  was  when  compared  with  that  of 
•mer  Kings,  barely  sufSced  to  meet  this  new  charge.  A 
3at  part  of  the  produce  of  the  new  taxes  was  absorbed  by 
3  DAval  expenditure.  At  the  close  of  the  late  reign  the 
Lole  cost  of  the  army,  the  Tangier  regiments  included,  had 
3IL  under  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.    Six  hun- 

Instractions  beaded,  "  For  my  son  our  government  lias  over  tliat  of  other 

Prince  of  Wales,  1692,"  among  the  countries." 
art  Papers.  I  See  the  Historical  Becords  of  Kegi- 

**  The  Habeas  Corpus,"  said  John-  ments,  published  under  the  supervision 

,    the  most  bigoted    of   Tories,   to  of  the  Adjutant  GeneraL 
nreU,  '*  is  the  single  advantage  vhich 
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CHAP,    dred  thousand  pounds  a  year  would  not  now  suffice.* 
_^    '  any  further  augmentation  were  made,  it  would  be  necessary  I 


demand  a  supply  fi-om  Parliament ;  and  it  was  not  likely 
Parliament  would  be  in  a  complying  mood.     The  very 
of  standing  army  was  hateful  to  the  whole  nation,  aiid 
part  of  the  nation  more  hateful  than  to  the  Cavalier 
men  who  filled  the  Lower  House.     In  their  minds  a 
army  was  inseparably  associated  with  the  Bump,  with 
Protector,  with  the  spoliation  of  the  Church,  with  the  ^ 
tion  of  the  Universities,  with  the  abolition  of  the  peerage, 
the  murder  of  the  King,  with  the  sullen  reign  of  the 
with  cant  and  asceticism,  with  fines  and  sequestrations, 
the  insults  which  Major  Generals,  sprung  from  the  diegi 
the  people,  had  offered  to  the  oldest  and  most  honoi 
families  of  the  kingdom.     There  was,  moreover,  scarcelj 
baronet  or  a  squire  in  the  Parliament  who  did  not  owe 
of  his  importance  in  his  own  county  to  his  rank  in  the 
litia.     If  that  national  force  were  set  aside,  the  gentry 
England  must  lose  much  of  their  digniiy  and  influence, 
was  therefore  probable  that  the  King  woidd  find  it  more 
ficult  to  obtain  funds  for  the  suppoi*t  of  his  army  than  eren 
obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
pesigns  in       g^^  \io\h  the  desiffus  which  have  been  mentioned  were  buIkI 

favour  of  i    -i      •  i  •   i     .  i      -r-^-       «        i    -i        i ' 

theitoman  Ordinate  to  one  ^eat  design  on  which  the  King  s  whole  som 
Cuthoiic  ^j^g  |x»nt,  but  which  was  abhorred  by  those  Tory  gentlemeB 
^'  '  who  were  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  his  rights,  abhorred 
by  that  Church  which  had  never,  during  three  generations  oJ 
civil  discord,  wavered  in  fidelity  to  his  house,  abhorred  ctoi 
by  that  army  on  which,  in  tlie  last  extremity,  he  must  rely. 
His  religion  was  still  under  proscription.  Many  rigorow 
laws  against  Roman  Catholics  appeared  on  the  Statute  BoA, 
and  had,  within  no  long  time,  been  rigorously  executed.  The 
Test  Act  excluded  from  civil  and  military  office  all  who  dis- 
sented from  the  Cliurch  of  England ;  and,  by  a  subsequent 
Act,  passed  when  the  fic^tions  of  Oates  had  driven  the  nation 
wild,  it  had  been  provided  that  no  person  should  sit  in  eithef 
House  of  Parliament  without  solemnly  abjuring  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation.  That  the  King  should  wish  to  obtain 
for  tlie  Church  to  which  he  belonged  a  complete  toleration  was 
natural  and  right ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that,  by 

*  Barillon,  Poc.  ^.  1685.    Ho  had  Warrant  Book  that  the  charge  of  tin 

Btu(Iio<l  the  subject  much.     "Cost  un  anny  for  the  year  1687  waa  fixed  on thi 

di'tiiil,"   he   says,   "dont  j'ai   connois-  first  of  Janiuuy  at  623,104/.  9j.  lliL 
8ane<\**    It  appears  from,  the  Treasury 
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utle  patience,  prudence,  and  jnstiee,  such  a  toleration  might     chap. 

e  been  obtained.  s^ , ^ 

Che  extreme  antipathy  and  dread  with  which  the  English 
»ple  regarded  his  religion  was  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  or 
^7  to  theological  animosity.  That  salvation  might  be 
pid  in  the  Church  of  Bome,  nay«  that  some  members  of  that 
.-urch  had  been  among  the  brightest  examples  of  Christian 
H»e,  was  admitted  by  all  divines  of  the  Anglican  commu- 
jaoL  and  by  the  most  iUustrious  Nonconformists.  It  is  noto- 
yus  that  the  penal  laws  against  Popery  were  strenuously 
ifinded  by  many  who  thought  Arianism,  Quakerism,  and 
bdaism  more  dangerous,  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  than 
3pety,«and  who  yet  showed  no  disposition  to  enact  similar 
W9  against  Arians,  Quakers,  or  Jews. 
It  is  easy  to  exjdain  why  the  Boman  Catholic  was  treated 
[ih  less  indulgence  than  was  shown  to  men  who  renounced 
e  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  &thers,  and  even  to  men  who  had 
•t  been  admitted  by  baptism  within  the  Christian  pale, 
lere  was  among  the  English  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
vnan  Catholic,  where  the  interests  of  his  religion  were  con- 
med,  thought  himself  free  finom  all  the  ordinary  rules  of 
>rality,  nay,  that  he  thought  it  meritorious  to  violate  those 
Les  if,  by  so  doing,  he  could  avert  injury  or  reproach  finom 
)  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
Nor  was  this  opinion  destitute  of  a  show  of  reason.  It  was 
possible  to  deny  that  Boman  Catholic  casuists  of  great 
dnence  had  written  in  defence  of  equivocation,  of  mental 
(ervation,  of  peijury,  and  even  of  assassination.  Nor,  it 
A  said,  had  the  speculations  of  this  odious  school  of  sophists 
en  barren  of  results.  The  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew, 
B  murder  of  the  first  William  of  Orange,  the  murder  of 
snry  the  Third  of  France,  the  numerous  conspiracies  which 
d  been  formed  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  and,  above  all, 
e  gunpowder  treason,  were  constantly'cited  as  instances  of 
B  close  connection  between  vicious  theory  and  vicious  prac- 
se.  It  was  alleged  that  every  one  of  those  crimes  had  been 
ompted  or  applauded  by  Boman  Catholic  divines.  The 
*ers  which  Everard  Digby  wrote  in  lemon  juice  firom  the 
>wer  to  his  wife  had  recently  been  published,  and  were 
ben  quoted.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  upright  in 
I  ordinary  dealings,  and  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
ity  to  God.  Yet  he  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  plot 
r  blowing  up  Song,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  had,  on  tho 
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CHAP,     brink  of  etomity,  declared  that  it  was  inoompielieQ 
.     \^-    ^   him  hew  any  Roman  Catholic  should  think  snch  a  desigil 
fill.  The  inference  poptdarly  drawn  firom  these  things 
however  fiiir  the  general  character  of  a  Papist  might  be^ 
was  no  excess  of  fraud  or  cruelty  of  which  he  was  not 
when  the  safety  and  honour  of  his  Church  were  at  stda 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  &bles  of  Oatea  k 
chiefly  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion.  It 
no  purpose  that  the  accused  Eoman  Catholic  appealed 
integrity,  humanity,  and  loyalty  which  he  had  shown 
the  whole  course  of  his  life.  It  was  to  no  purpose  Hd 
called  crowds  of  respectable  witnesses,  of  his  own 
to  contradict  monstrous  romances  invented  by  the  mot 
&mous  of  mankind.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that,  wHk 
halter  round  his  neck,  he  invoked  on  himself  the  wfade 
geance  of  the  God  before  whom,  in  a  few  moments,  lie 
appear,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  meditating  any  ill  to 
prince  or  to  his  Protestant  fellow  countrymen*  The 
which  he  produced  in  his  favour  proved  only  how  little 
oaths  were  worth.  His  very  virtues  raised  a  presmiipliflii 
his  guilt.  That  he  had  before  him  death  and  judgmerf' 
immediate  prospect  only  made  it  more  likely  that  he 
deny  what,  without  injury  to  the  holiest  of  causes,  he 
not  confess.  Among  the  unhappy  men  who  were  caiaiA 
of  the  murder  of  Grodfi^y  was  one  Protestant  of  no  high 
racter,  Henry  Berry.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  well 
circumstance,  that  Berry's  last  words  did  more  to  shake  t 
credit  of  the  plot  than  the  dying  declarations  of  pious 
honourable  Boman  Catholics  who  underwent  the  same  Ui^ 

It  was  not  only  by  the  ignorant  populace,  it  was  not 
by  zealots  in  whom  fanaticism  had  extinguished  all 
and  charity,  that  the  Boman  Catholic  was  regarded  as  a 
the  very  tenderness  of  whose  conscience  might  make  W* 
false  witness,  an  incendiary,  or  a  murderer,  as  a  man 
where  his  Church  was  concerned,  shrank  from  no 
and  could  be  bound  by  no  oath.  If  there  were  in  that 
two  persons  inclined  by  their  judgment  and  by  their 
to  toleration,  those  persons  were  Tillotson  and  Locke. 
Tillotson,  whose  indulgence  for  various  kinds  of  schisniti 
and  heretics  brought  on  him  the  reproach  of  heteiodoxj, 
the  House  of  Commons  from  the  pulpit  that  it  was  their  ( 
to  make  effectual  provision   against  the  propagation  di 

*  Burnet,  i.  447. 
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Lgion  more  mischieyons  than  irreligion  itself,  of  a  religion  CHAP, 
ich  demanded  fix)m  its  followers  services  directly  opposed  _^*  - 
the  first  principles  of  morality.  His  temper,  he  truly  said, 
a  prone  to  lenity ;  but  his  duty  to  the  community  forced 
n  to  be,  in  this  one  instance,  severe.  He  declared  that,  in 
s  judgment,  Pagans  who  had  never  heard  the  name  of 
irist,  and  who  were  guided  only  by  the  light  of  nature,  were 
jte  trustworthy  members  of  civil  society  than  men  who  had 
en  formed  in  the  schools  of  the  Popish  casuists.'^    Locke, 

the  celebrated  treatise  in  which  he  laboured  to  show  that 
"ienthe  grossest  forms  of  idolatry  ought  not  to  be  prohibited 
ider  penal  sanctions,  contended  that  the  Church  which 
nght  men  not  to  keep  fidth  vrith  heretics  had  no  claim  to 
leration.t 

It  is  evident  that,  in  such  circumstances,  the  greatest 
cmce  which  an  English  Soman  Catholic  could  render  to 
8  brethren  in  the  &ith  was  to  convince  the  public  that, 
batever  some  too  subtle  theorists  might  have  written,  what* 
er  some  rash  men  might,  in  times  of  violent  excitement, 
ve  done,  his  Church  did  not  hold  that  any  end  could  sanctify 
tans  inconsistent  with  morality.  And  this  great  service  it 
8  in  the  power  of  James  to  render.  He  was  King.  He 
a  more  powe^jful  than  any  English  King  had  been  within 
i  memory  of  the  oldest  man.  It  depended  on  him  whether 
t  reproach  which  lay  on  his  religion  should  be  taken  away 
shcndd  be  made  permanent. 

Bad  he  conformed  to  the  laws,  had  he  kept  his  promises, 
1  he  abstained  firom  employing  any  unrighteous  methods 

the  propagation  of  his  own  theological  tenets,  had  he  sus- 
ided  the  operation  of  the  penal  statutes  by  a  large  exercise 
his  unquestionable  prerogative  of  mercy,  but,  at  the  same 
le,  carefully  abstained  from  violating  the  civil  or  ecclesias- 
al  constitution  of  the  realm,  the  feeling  of  his  people  must 
E^e  nndergone  a  rapid  change.  So  conspicuous  an  example 
good  fidth  punctiliously  observed  by  a  Popish  prince  to- 
ids  a  Protestant  nation  would  have  quieted  the  public  ap- 
^nsions.  Men  who  saw  that  a  Eoman  Catholic  might 
fely  be  suffered  to  direct  the  whole  executive  administra- 
n,  to  command  the  army  and  navy,  to  convoke  and  dissolve 
3  legislature,  to  appoint  the  Bishops  and  Deans  of  the 
Lurch  of  England,  would  soon  have  ceased  to  fear  that  any 

Tillotaon'B  Sermon,  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons,  Kov.  6.  1678. 
t  Locke,  Urst  Letter  on  Toleration. 
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great  evil  wotdd  arise  from  allowing  a  Boman  Catholic  i 
captain  of  a  company  or  alderman  of  a  borongh.    It  ii  [ 
bable  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  sect  so  long  detested  bjj 
nation  wonld,  with  general  applause,  have  been  admitted  I 
office  and  to  Parliament. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  James  should  attempt  to  promotel 
interest  of  his  Chnrch  by  violating  the  fundamental 
his  kingdom  and  the  solemn  promises  which  he  had  re| 
made  in  the  &ce  of  the  whole  world,  it  could  hardfyl 
doubted  that  the  charges  which  it  had  been  the  fitthiail 
bring  against  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  wotdd  be  ( 
dered  by  all  Protestants  as  fully  established.     For,  if  i 
Boman  Catholic  could  be  expected  to  keep  fidih  with] 
James  might  have  been  expected  to  keep  &ith  with  tlie  J 
glican  clergy.     To  them  he  owed  his  crown.     But  fof  < 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  Exclusion  Bill  he  would 
been  a  banished  man.    He  had  repeatedly  and  emi 
acknowledged  the  debt  which  he  owed  to  them, 
vowed  to  maintain  them  in  all  their  legal  rights.    If  hec 
not  be  bound  by  ties  like  these,  it  must  be  evident  that,^ 
his  superstition  was  concerned,  no  tie  of  gratitude 
honour  could  bind  him.     To  trust  him  would  thencefortiili 
impossible ;  and,  if  his  people  could  not  trust  Jiim^  what  i 
ber  of  his  Church  could  they  trust  P    He  was  not  supposedly 
be  constitutionally  or  habitually  treacherous.     To  his 
manner,  and  to  his  want  of  consideration  for  the  feelings « 
others,  he  owed  a  much  higher  reputation  for  sincerity  i 
he  at  all  deserved.     His  eulogists  affected  to  call  him  < 
the  Just.     K  then  it  should  appear  that,  in  turning  ] 
he  had  also  turned  dissembler  and  promisebreaker,  wh 
elusion  was  likely  to  be  drawn  by  a  nation  abready  ( 
to  believe  that  Popery  had  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  iiionl| 
character? 

For  these  reasons  many  of  the  most  eminent  Boman  ( 
lies  of  that  age,  and  among  them  the  Supreme  Pontiff, 
of  opinion  that  the  interest  of  their  Church  in  our 
would  be  most  effectually  promoted  by  a  moderate  and  ( 
stitutional  policy.  But  such  considerations  had  no  effect  0 
the  slow  understanding  and  imperious  temper  of  James, 
his  eagerness  to  remove  the  disabilities  imder  whickthe-pn^l 
fessors  of  his  religion  lay,  he  took  a  course  which  conv 
the  most  enlightened  and  tolerant  Protestants  of  his  tane| 
that  those  disabilities  were  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  8til&| 


Ids  policy  the  KuriMth  Iti'fanr'  Cssbro:^^  c'v*^*  i^z^e  j^ats     ^Sa? 
lawless  and  insolent  nrcm^^t    ;fcsfti  &  xxarrtHi  Jizii  7:rrr  .^-^ 
UB  of  subjection  and  degi^dtsac-a, 

BIanyniembei8oflusChgiAbfcticarr.aTT^jB?is.^^  ^r-vr^Sn 

jKd  regiments.     This  bresach  rf  lie  i*-*-  i:r  a  izo*  rias^^  •^  - ** 
.censored :  for  men  were  no^  dsspcisied  u>  zK:^ar  ererr  irre^- 
ritj  which  was  comminied  br  a  Kr^  s^SkiIj  j;LjcO  '=7^:c 

defend  his  crown  and  his  116^  aga^QSS  :«<^r^  £ciihec&&- 
or  was  now  over.  The  insnz^enss  bad  l^en  T-az>q*=isLed  Jizd 
y-nwliftil-  Their  unsnocesaBfml  asieaop^  bad  isncsrs^kr^ei  i2^ 
>Teninient  which  thej  had  hoped  to  OT^rshiv- w.  Tc-t  $dll 
unes  oontinned  to  grant  cosnmissiosis  to  TiaqTar^ed  reirsk~'£s: 
sd  speedily  it  was  annoonced  that  he  was  detc2sii2>?d  to  l%? 
3longerbonnd  bjthe  Test  Acuihat  he  bc^^d  lo  izrlsoe  ihe 
tariiament  to  repeal  that  Act.  bat  that,  if  ibe  I^riiament 
ro?ed  refiactoij,  he  would  not  the  less  hare  his  own  w:aT. 

As  soon  as  this  was  known,  a  deep  mTmnnr.  the  loienmiier  Bkm  c€ 
t  a  tempest,  gave  him  warning  that  the  spirit  b^foxe  which  ^^^"^^ 
is  grand£Either,  his  &ther,  and  his  bix>ther  had  been  com- 
eOed  to  recede,  though  donnant*  was  not  extinct.  Opposi- 
km  appeared  first  in  the  cabinet.  Halifax  did  not  attempt 
>  conceal  his  disgust  and  alarm.  At  the  Council  K>azd  he 
sniageoual J  gave  utterance  to  those  feelings  which,  as  it  soon 
ppeared,  pervaded  the  whole  nation.  Xone  of  his  coUeagues 
fconded  him ;  and  the  subject  dropped.  He  was  summoned 
'  the  royal  closet,  and  had  two  long  confeiences  with  his 
aster.  James  tried  the  e£Fect  of  compliments  and  blandish- 
ents,  but  to  no  purpose.  Halifax  positively  refused  to  pro* 
tse  that  he  would  give  his  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  for 
e  i^peal  either  of  the  Test  Act  or  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
Some  of  those  who  were  about  the  King  advised  him  not, 
L  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  to  drive  the  most 
>qnent  and  accomplished  statesman  of  the  age  into  oppo- 
bion.  They  represented  that  Halifax  loved  the  dignity  of 
ice,  that,  while  he  continued  to  be  Lord  President^  it  would 
t  hardly  possible  for  him  to  put  forth  lus  whole  strength 
F&inst  the  government,  and  tiiiat  to  dismiss  him  from  his 
g^h  post  was  to  emancipate  him  from  all  restraint.  The 
ing  was  peremptory.  Halifax  was  informed  that  his  ser- 
ces  were  no  longer  needed,  and  his  name  was  struck  out  of 
le  Council  Book.* 
His  dismission  produced  a  great  sensation  not  only  in 

*  Coimcil  Book.    The  erasure  is  dated  Oct.  21.  1686.    Barillon,  Oct.  )|. 
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England,  but  also  at  Paris,  at  Vienna,  and  at  the  Hagi 
for  it  was  well  known  that  he  had  always  hiboured  to  ooi 
teract  the  influence  exercised  bj  the  court  of  YersalDef 
English  a&irs.  Lewis  expressed  much  pleasure  at  the  us 
The  ministers  of  the  United  Provinces  and  of  the  Hoiai 
Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  extolled  the  wisdom  and  Tirln 
the  discarded  statesman  in  a  manner  which  gave  m 
offence  at  WhitehalL  James  was  particularly  angiy  witkl 
secretary  of  the  imperial  legation,  who  did  not  scruple  toi 
that  the  eminent  service  which  HalifiiT  had  performed  in ' 
debate  on  the  Exclusion  JBill  had  been  requited  with  gi 
ingratitude.* 

It  soon  became  clear  that  TfalifaY  would  have  manj ; 
lowers.  A  portion  of  the  Tories,  with  their  old  Icm 
Danby,  at  their  head,  began  to  hold  Whiggish  langm 
Even  the  prelates  hinted  that  there  was  a  point  at  lA 
the  loyalty  due  to  the  prince  must  yield  to  higher  consUc 
tions.  The  discontent  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army  was  i 
more  extraordinary  and  still  more  formidable.  Aba 
began  to  appear  the  first  symptoms  of  that  feeling  wbi 
three  years  later,  impelled  so  many  officers  of  high  rank 
desert  the  royal  standard.  Men  who  had  never  before  ha 
scruple  had  on  a  sudden  become  strangely  scrupuk 
Churchill  gently  whispered  that  the  King  was  going  too : 
Kirke,  just  returned  from  his  Western  butchery,  swore 
stand  by  the  Protestant  religion.  Even  if  he  abjured 
faith  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  he  would  never,  he  s 
become  a  Papist.  He  was  already  bespoken.  It  ever  he 
apostatise,  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  promise  to  the  Empc 
of  Morocco  to  turn  Mussulman.f 

While  the  nation,  agitated  by  many  strong  emotions,  loo] 
anxiously  forward  to  the  reassembling  of  the  Houses,  tidii 
Huguenou.  which  increased   the   prevailing  excitement,   arrived  fi 
Prance. 

The  long  and  heroic  struggle  which  the  Huguenots  I 
maintained  against  the  French  government  had  been  bron 
to  a  final  close  by  the  ability  and  vigour  of  Bichelieu.  1 
great  statesman  vanquished  them ;  but  he  confirmed  to  tl 
the  liberty  of  conscience  which  had  been  bestowed  on  ti 
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1685;    Lewis    to 


BariUon/^^.;Nov.^. 
t  There  is  a  remarkable  account  of 


the  first  appearance  of  the  syxnpto 
discontent  among  the  Tories  in  a 
of  Halifax  to  Chesterfield,  vritt 
October,  1685.    Banet,  i.  6S4. 
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the  edict  of  Nantes.  They  were  sufifered,  under  some  CHAP. 
Taints  of  no  galling  kind,  to  worship  God  according  to  ._  ^  ^ 
ir  own  ritual,  and  to  write  in  defence  of  their  own  doc- 
16.  They  were  admissible  to  political  and  military  em- 
yment ;  nor  did  their  heresy,  during  a  considerable  time, 
kctically  impede  their  rise  in  the  world.  Some  of  them 
mnanded  the  armies  of  the  state ;  and  others  presided  over 
portant  departments  of  the  civil  administration.  At  length 
change  took  place.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had,  from  an 
dy  age,  regarded  the  Calyiiiists  with  an  aversion  at  once 
ligious  and  political.  As  a  zealous  Koman  Catholic,  he 
tested  their  theological  dogmas.  As  a  prince  fond  of  arbi- 
iry  power,  he  detested  those  republican  theories  which 
jpe  intermingled  with  the  Gtenevese  divinity.  He  gradually 
benched  all  the  privileges  which  the  schismatics  enjoyed* 
e  interfered  with  the  education  of  Protestant  children,  cou- 
icated  property  bequeathed  to  Protestant  consistories,  and 
I  frivolous  pretexts  shut  up  Protestant  Churches.  The  Pro- 
itant  ministers  were  harassed  by  the  taxgatherers.  The 
(otestant  ma^trates  were  deprived  of  the  honour  of  nobUity . 
le  Protestant  officers  of  the  royal  household  were  informed 
at  TTifl  Majesty  dispensed  with  their  services.  Orders  were 
ren  that  no  Protestant  should  be  admitted  into  the  legal 
>fession.  The  oppressed  sect  showed  some  faiat  signs  of 
it  spirit  which  in  the  preceding  century  had  bidden  de- 
ace  to  the  whole  power  of  the  House  of  Valois.  Massacres 
i  executions  followed.  Dragoons  were  quartered  in  the 
PUS  where  the  heretics  were  numerous,  and  in  the  country 
its  of  the  heretic  gentry ;  and  the  cruelty  and  licentious- 
is  of  these  rude  missionaries  was  sanctioned  or  leniently 
isured  by  the  government.  StiU,  however,  the  edict  of 
ntes,  though  practically  violated  in  its  most  essential 
)visions,  had  not  been  formally  rescinded ;  and  the  King 
)eatedly  declared  in  solemn  public  acts  that  he  was  resolved 
maintain  it.  But  the  bigots  and  flatterers  who  had  his 
•  gave  him  advice  which  he  was  but  too  willing  to  take, 
ey  represented  to  him  that  his  rigorous  policy  had  been 
inentiy  successftd,  that  little  or  no  resistance  had  been 
de  to  his  will,  that  thousands  of  Huguenots  had  already 
m  converted,  that,  if  he  would  take  the  one  decisive 
p  which  yet  remained,  those  who  were  stiQ  obstiaate  would 
jedily  submit,  France  would  be  purged  from  the  taint  of 
:esy,  and  her  prince  would  have  earned  a  heavenly  crown 
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CHAP,  not  less  glorious  than  that  of  Saint  Lewis.  These  i  _^ 
_  ^  ^  prevailed.  The  final  blow  was  stmck.  The  edict  of  '. 
was  revoked ;  and  a  crowd  of  decrees  against  the 
appeared  in  rapid  succession.  Boys  and  gprls  were  tomi 
their  parents  and  sent  to  be  educated  in  convents.  AU( 
vinistic  ministers  were  commanded  either  to  abjure 
religion  or  to  quit  their  country  within  a  fortnight 
other  professors  of  the  reformed  faith  were  forbidden  to  1 
the  kingdom ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  ; 
their  escape,  the  outports  and  frontiers  were  strictlj^ 
It  was  thought  that  the  flocks,  thus  separated  from  fhee 
shepherds,  would  soon  return  to  the  true  fold.  But  in  i 
of  all  the  vigilance  of  the  military  police  there  was  ai 
emigration.  It  was  calculated  that,  in  a  few  months,  i 
thousand  families  quitted  France  for  ever.  Nor 
refugees  such  as  a  country  can  well  spare.  They  were  [ 
rally  persons  of  intelligent  minds,  of  industrious  habits,  i 
of  austere  morals.  In  the  list  are  to  be  found  names  < 
in  war,  in  science,  in  literature,  and  in  art.  Some 
exiles  offered  their  swords  to  "William  of  Orange,  an 
tinguished  themselves  by  the  fury  with  which  they 
against  their  persecutor.  Others  avenged  themsdvei ' 
weapons  still  more  formidable,  and,  by  means  of  the  pn 
of  Holland,  England,  and  Gtermany,  inflamed,  during  \ 
years,  the  public  mind  of  Europe  against  the  French  | 
ment.  A  more  peaceful  class  erected  silk  manufactories  i 
the  eastern  suburb  of  London.  One  detachment  of  emigraDhl 
taught  the  Saxons  to  make  the  stufiGs  and  hats  of  whidtl 
France  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  monopoly.  Another  planteil 
the  first  vines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Gooij 
Hoi)e.* 

In  ordinary  circumstances  the  courts  of  Spain  and  of  Bone] 
would  have  eagerly  applauded  a  prhice  who  had  made 
vigorous  war  on  heresy.  But  such  was  the  hatred  inspired  i 
by  the  injustice  and  haughtiness  of  Lewis  that,  when  Im 
became  a  persecutor,  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Borne  took  ^ 
side  of  religious  liberty,  and  loudly  reprobated  the  cruelty  of 
turning  a  savage  and  licentious  soldiery  loose  on  an  un- 
offending people.t     One  cry  of  grief  and  rage  rose  fit)m  the 

*  The  contemporary  tracta  in  variona  be  found  in  Voltaire's  Si^e  de  Lou 

languages  on  the  subject  of  this  perse-  XTV. 

cution  are  innumerable.    An  eminently  f  "  Misionarioe     embotadot,"     i^i 

clear,  terse,  and  spirited  summary  mil  Bonquillo.      "Apoitoli    annati,''  mj^ 
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ole  of  Protestant  Europe.  The  tidings  of  the  revocation  of  CHAP. 
^  edict  of  Nantes  reached  England  about  a  week  before  the  .  ^  . 
f  to  which  the  Ftoliament  stood  adjourned.  It  was  clear 
Bn  that  the  spirit  of  Glardiner  and  of  Alva  was  still  the 
ini  of  the  Soman  Catholic  Church.  Lewis  was  not  inferior 
James  in  generosity  and  humanity,  and  was  certainly  far 
iperior  to  James  in  all  the  abilities  and  acquirements  of  a 
ateaman.  Lewis  had,  like  James,  repeatedly  promised  to 
Mqpect  the  priyileges  of  his  Protestant  subjects.  Yet  Lewis 
88  now  avowedly  a  persecutor  of  the  reformed  religion. 
Thai  reason  was  there,  then,  to  doubt  that  James  waited 
ily  for  an  opportunity  to  follow  the  example?  He  was 
ready  forming,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  a  military  force 
Soered  to  a  great  extent  by  Boman  Catholics.  Was  there 
ything  unreasonable  in  the  apprehension  that  this  force 
ight  Ife  employed  to  do  what  the  French  dragoons  had 
neP 

James  was  almost  as  much  disturbed  as  his  subjects  by  the  Effect  of 
nduct  of  the'court  of  Versailles.     In  truth,  that  court  had  ^t^i^^ 

^  cation  in 

bed  as  if  it  had  meant  to  embarrass  and  annoy  him.  He  was  England, 
out  to  ask  from  a  Protestant  legislature  a  full  toleration  for 
>man  Catholics.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  unwel- 
me  to  him  than  the  intelligence  that,  in  a  neighbouring 
ontry,  toleration  had  just  been  withdrawn  by  a  Eoman 
*tho]ic  government  from  Protestants.  His  vexation  was 
ini^eased  by  a  speech  which  the  Bishop  of  Valence,  in  the 
me  of  the  (raUican  clergy,  addressed  at  this  time  to  Lewis 
B  Fourteenth.  The  pious  Sovereign  of  England,  the  orator 
id,  looked  to  the  most  Christian  King  for  support  against  a 
retical  nation.  It  was  remarked  that  the  members  of  the 
>use  of  Commons  showed  particular  anxiety  to  procure 
pies  of  this  harangue,  and  that  it  was  read  by  all  English- 
in  with  indignation  and  alarm.^  James  was  desirous  to 
interact  the  impression  which  these  things  had  made,  and 
s  also  at  that  moment  by  no  means  unwilling  to  let  all 
Tope  see  that  he  was  not  the  slave  of  France.  He  there- 
e  declared  publicly  that  he  disapproved  of  the  manner  in 
ich  the  Huguenots  had  been  treated,  granted  to  the  exiles 

ocent.  There  is,  in  the  Mackintosh  *  "  Mi  dicono  cho  tutti  qnesti  par- 
lection,  a  remarkable  letter  on  this  lamentarii  ne  hanno  Tolnto  copia,  il  che 
ject  from  Bonqnillo,  dated  '^^^-  asaolutamente  ayr4  causate  peatime  im- 
6.  See  Venier,  Relatione  diFranda,  PPeMioni.'^--Adda,  N<yr.  ft.  1686.  See 
9,  quoted  by  Professor  Ranke  in  his  ETelyn  •  Diary,  Nor.  8. 
niachen  F&pste,  book  TiiL 
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CHAP,     some  relief  from  his  privy  purse,  and,  by  letters  imder  U| 
^^'    .  great  seal,  invited  his  subjects  to  imitate  his  liberality,   hi 
very  few  months  it  became  clear  that  all  this  compassion 
feigned  for  the  purpose  of  cajoling  his  Parliament,  that  b 
regarded  the  refogees  with  mortal  hatred,  and  that  Leu. 
gretted  nothing  so  much  as  his  own  inability  to  do  what  Lerii 
had  done. 
Meeting  of       On  the  ninth  of  November  the  Houses  met.    The  Conmiflii 
meat^*       were  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords ;  and  the  Bjng  spoil 
npeech  of    fix)m  the  throne.     His  speech  had  been  composed  by  himadt 
the  King,    g^  congratulated  his  loving  subjects  on  the  suppresskarf 
the  rebellion  in  the  West:   but  he  added  that  thespeel 
with  which  that  rebellion  had  risen  to  a  formidable  heig^ 
and  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  had  continued  to  n|^ 
must  convince  all  men  how  little  dependence  could  be  phoel 
on  the  nulitia.    He  had,  therefore,  made  additions  to  therep^ 
lar  army.    The  charge  of  that  army  would  henceforth  be  man 
than  double  of  what  it  had  been ;   and  he  trusted  thatllM 
Commons  would  grant  him  the  means  of  defraying  the  in- 
creased expense.     He  then  informed  his  hearers  that  he  bid 
employed  some  officers  who  had  not  taken  the  test;  bntk 
knew  those  officers  to  be  fit  for  public  trost.     He  feared  Hot 
artful  men  might  avail  themselves  of  this  irregularity  to  & 
turb  the  harmony  which  existed  between  himself  and  his 
Parliament.     But  he  would  speak  out.     He  was  determined 
not  to  part  with  servants  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely,  and 
whose  help  he  might  perhaps  soon  need.* 
An  opposi-       This  explicit  declaration  that  he  had  broken  the  laws  which  1 
^°Ui  ""*^  were  regarded  by  the  nation  as  the  chief  safeguards  of  the ' 
House  of     established  religion,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  persist  in 
CommoM.    breaking  those  laws,  was  not  likely  to  soothe  the  excited 
feelings  of  his  subjects.     The  Lords,  seldom  disposed  to  take 
the  leiid  in  opposition  to  a  government,  consented  to  vote  him 
formal  thanks  for  what  he  had  said.    But  the  Commons  were 
in  a  less  complying  mood.     When  they  had  returned  to  their 
own  House  there  was  a  long  silence ;  and  the  faces  of  man} 
of  the  most  respectable  members  expressed  deep  concern.  Ai 
length  Middleton  rose  and  moved  the  House  to  go  instantl; 
into   committee   on  the   King's  speech:    but   Sir   EdmxuM 
Jennings,  a  zealous  Tory  from  Yorkshire,  who  weua  suppose 
to  speak  the  sentiments  of  Danby,  protested  against  thi 

*  Lords'  Journals,    Nov.    9.    1685.    S.  M.  stessa  abbia  composto  il  diicoTM 
**Vengo  assicnrato/'  aaji  Adda,  "che    —Despatch  of  Not.  ijl  1686. 
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rse,  and  demanded  time  for  consideration.     Sir  Thomas     CHAP. 

VT 

rges,  maternal  nncle  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  long  _  \  - 
ingnished  in  Parliament  as  a  man  of  business  and  a  vigil- 
steward  of  the  public  money,  took  the  same  side.  The 
ing  of  the  House  could  not  be  mistaken.  Sir  John  Emley, 
mcellor  of  the  Exchequer,  insisted  that  the  delay  should 
exceed  forty-eight  hours  2  but  he  was  overruled ;  and  it 
;  resolved  that  the  discussion  should  be  postponed  for 
3e  days.* 

The  interval  was  well  employed  by  those  who  took  the  lead 
anst  the  Cotu^.  They  had  indeed  no  light  work  to  per- 
n.  In  three  days  a  country  party  was  to  be  organised. 
2  difficulty  of  the  task  is  in  our  age  not  easily  to  be  appre- 
::ed ;  for  in  our  age  all  the  nation  assists  at  every  delibera- 
1  of  the  Lords  and  Commons.  What  is  said  by  the  leaders 
Jie  ministry  and  of  the  opposition  after  midnight  is  read 
the  whole  metropolis  at  dawn,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
rthumberland  and  Cornwall  in  the  afternoon,  and  in 
land  and '  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  on  the  morrow.  In 
:  age,  therefore,  the  stages  of  legislation,  the  rules  of 
mte,  the  tactics  of  faction,  the  opinions,  temper,  and  style 
every  active  member  of  either  house,  are  familiar  to  hun- 
ids  of  thousands.  Every  man  who  now  enters  Parliament 
ssesses  what,  in  the  seventeeth  century,  would  have  been 
led  a  great  stock  of  parliamentary  knowledge.  Such 
owledge  was  then  to  be  obtained  only  by  actual  parliamen- 
y  service-  The  difference  between  an  old  and  a  new 
mber  was  as  great  as  the  difference  between  a  veteran 
iier  and  a  recruit  just  taken  from  the  plough ;  and  James's 
rliament  contained  a  most  unusual  proportion  of  new 
rubers,  who  had  brought  from  their  country  seats  to  West- 
ister  no  political  knowledge  and  many  violent  prejudices. 
5se  gentlemen  hated  the  Papists,  but  hated  the  Whigs  not 
intensely,  and  regarded  the  King  with  superstitious 
eration.  To  form  an  opposition  out  of  such  materials  was 
at  which  required  the  most  skilfal  and  delicate  manage- 
it.  Some  men  of  great  weight,  however,  undertook  the 
k,  and  performed  it  with  success.  Several  experienced 
ig  politicians  who  had  not  seats  in  that  Parliament,  gave 

CommoDs'    Journals ;    Bramston's  embas^,  and  condacted  the  correspon- 

oirs;  James  Van  Leenwen  to  the  denoe  in  the  absence  of  Van  Citten. 

8    General.  Nov.  J§.   1686.     Van  As  to  Claiges,  see  Bumet,  i.  98. 
iren  was  secretary  of  the  Dutch 
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CHAP,     naefol  adyice  and  informatioiL     On  the  daj  preceding  th 
,    ^    .  which  had  been  fixed  for  the  debate,  manj  meetings  im 
held  at  which  the  leaders  instructed  the  novices ;  andhioi 
appeared  that  these  exertions  had  not  been  thrown  awaj  * 
Stntimeiiu       The  foreign  embassies  were  all  in  a  ferment.    It  was « 
Z^^^    understood  that  a  few  dajs  would  now  decide  the  greatqav 
menu.        tion,  whether  the  King  of  England  was  or  was  not  to  be  At 
vassal  of  the  King  of  France.    The  ministers  of  the  Hootai 
Aostria  were  most  anxious  that  James  should  give  aaiiife 
tion  to  lus  Parliament.      Innocent  had  sent  to  London  tii 
persons  charged  to  inculcate  moderation,  both  bj  ftdmonifa 
and  by  example.     One  of  them  was  John  Leybum,  an  In^ 
lish  Dominican,  who  had  been  secretary  to  Cardinal  Howai^ 
and  who,  with  some  learning  and  a  rich  vein  of  natonlln* 
mour,  was  the  most  cautious,  dexterous,  and  taciturn  of  nA 
He  had  recently  been  consecrated  Bishop  of  Adrum6tuin,uil 
named  Yicar  Apostolic  in  Great  Britain.      Ferdinand,  Cooil 
of  Adda,  an  Italian  of  no  eminent  abilities,  but  of  mild  tern 
per  and  courtly  manners,  had  be^i  appointed  Nuncio.  Tha 
fonctionaries  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  James.      No  Boms 
Catholic  Bishop  had  exercised  spiritual  functions  in  the  ialaa 
during  more  than  half  a  century.     No  Nuncio  had  been  i 
ceived  here  during  the  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  wU 
had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Mary.     Leybura  was  lod{ 
in  Whitehall^  and  received  a  pension  of  a  tiiousand  pound 
year.     Adda  did  not  yet  assume  a  public  character.  He  pas 
for  a  foreigner  of  rank  whom  curiosity  had  brought  to  L 
don,  appeared  daily  at  court,  and  was  treated  with  high  o 
sideration.      Both  the  Papal  emissaries  did  their  best  to 
minish,  as  much  as  possible,  the  odium  inseparable  firom 
offices  which  they  filled,  and  to  restrain  the  rash  zeal 
James,      The  Nuncio,  in  particular,  declared  that  noth 
could  be  more  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Ec 
than  a  rupture  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament.t 

Barillon  was  active  on  the  other  side.  The  instructi* 
which  he  received  from  Versailles  on  this  occasion  well  dese 
to  be  studied ;   for  they  famish  a  key  to  the  policy  systei 

!  S*S°''A?''\^.^*^®^-   ,r     T  t^  o^  Innocent  to  James,  dated  '^ 

t  Dodd  8  Church  History ;  VanLeeu-  ,   ,   a^i^as.  ,-0^7%        *  1.        .  t 

wen.  Nov.  «.  1686;  Barillon,  Dec.  24.  ^^  ^^  }^^'*  I^cspatches  of  A 

1686.     Barillon    says    of   Adda,    "On  Nor.  t^.  and  Not.  ^.  1685.     The 

I'avoit  fait   pr^venir  que  la  surety   et  interesting    correspondence    of    A 

I'avantage  des  Catholiques  consistoient  <^Pi«i.  («>m  the  Papal  arduTes,  i 

dans  une  reunion  entifcre  de  sa  Miyesti  ^^^  British  Muaeum. 
Britannique  et  de  son  parlement"    Let- 
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^^gaUy  pursued  by  his  master  towards  England  during  the     CHAP. 

^^^ei^ty  years  which  preceded  our  revolution.     The  advices    _  7*    ^ 

gj^om  Madrid,  Lewis  wrote,  were  alarming.     Strong  hopes 

^^iTirn  entertained  there  that  James  would  ally  himself  closely 

^iQi  the  House  of  Austria,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  assured 

■^fc^'fc  his  Parliament  would  give  him  no  trouble.     In  these 

^gx^rumstances,  it  was  evidently  the  interest  of  France  that  the 

^ft»*lin.TnftTif.  should  prove  refractory.     Barillon  was  therefore 

directed  to  act,  with  all  possible  precautions  against  detection, 

the  port  of  a  makebait.      At  court  he  was  to  omit  no  oppor- 

taxuty  of  stimulating  the  religious  zeal  and  the  kingly  pride 

of  James ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  might  be  desirable  to  have 

■ome  secret  communication  with  the  malecontents.      Such 

communication  would  indeed  be  hazardous,  and  would  require 

ttie  utmost  adroitness :  yet  it  might  perhaps  be  in  the  power 

of  the  Ambassador,  wi^out  committing  himself  or  his  go- 

'Veroment,  to  animate  the  zeal  of  the  opposition  for  the  laws 

^nd  liberties  of  England,  and  to  let  it  be  understood  that 

iihose  laws  and  liberties  were  not  regarded  by  his  master  with 

W  unfriendly  eye.* 

Lewis,  when  he  dictated  these  instructions,  did  not  foresee  Committee 
low  speedily  and  how  completely  his  uneasiness  would  be  q^^  ^^ 
removed  by  the  obstinacy  and  stupidity  of  James.     On  the  ou  the 
twelfth  of  November  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  itself  ^^ 
into  a  committee  on  the  royal  speech.   The  Solicitor  Greneral,    ^^****^^ 
HJeneage  Finch,  was  in  the  chair.     The  debate  was  conducted 
by  the  ohiefe  of  the  new  country  party  with  rare  tact  and  ad- 
dress.   No  expression  indicating  disrespect  to  the  Sovereign 
OP  sympathy  for  rebels  was  suffered  to  escape.     The  Western 
injBiUTection  was  always  mentioned  with  abhorrence.  Nothing 
was  said  of  the  barbarities  of  Elirke  and  JeSrejB.     It  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  heavy  expenditure  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  late  troubles  justified  the  King  in  asking  some  further 
supply:  but  strong  objections  were  made  to  ihe  augmenta- 
tion of  the  army  and  to  the  infruction  of  the  Test  Act. 

The  subject  of  the  Test  Act  the  courtiers  appear  to  have 
carefully  avoided.  They  harangued,  however,  with  some  force 
on  the  great  superiority  of  a  regular  army  to  a  militia.  One 
of  them  tauntingly  asked  whether  the  defence  of  the  kingdom 
was  to  be  entrusted  to  the  beefeaters.  Another  said  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  the  Devonshire  trainbands,  who 

*  This  most  remarkable  despatch  and  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to 
betn  date  the  {^th  of  Noyember  1685,    Mr.  Fox's  Histozy. 
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CHAP,     had  fled  in  confosion  before  Monmonth's  scjthemen, 
^^    ^  have  faced  the  household  troops  of  Lewis.     But  these  aigi 

ments  had  little  effect  on  Cayaliers  who  still  remembered  irift  iP- 
bitterness  the  stem  rule  of  the  Protector.     The  general  Masf 
was  forcibly  expressed  by  the  first  of  the  Tory  countiygah 
tlemen  of  England,  Edward  Seymour.     He  admitted  ihii  fti 
militia  was  not  in  a  satisfactory  state,  but  maintained  tiiati 
might  be  remodelled.  The  remodelling  might  require  monef; 
but,  for  his  own  part,  he  would  rather  give  a  million  to  kee| 
up  a  force  from  which  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  than  half  i 
million  to  keep  up  a  force  of  which  he  must  ever  be  a&ui. 
Let  the  trainbands  be  disciplined ;  let  the  navy  be  strength- 
ened ;  and  the  country  would  be  secure.    A  standing  ani^ 
was  at  best  a  mere  drain  on  the  public  resources.   Tlie 
soldier  was  withdrawn  from  all  useful  labour.      He  prodneed 
nothing :   he  consumed  the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  other 
men ;  and  he  domineered  over  those  by  whom  he  was  sup- 
ported.    But  the  nation  was  now  threatened,  not  only  withi 
standing  army,  but  with  a  Popish  standing  army,  with  a 
standing  army  officered  by  men  who  might  be  very  amiahb 
and  honourable,  but  who  were  on  principle  enemies  to  the 
constitution  of  the  realm.     Sir  William  Twisden,  member  fa 
the  county  of  Kent,  spoke  on  the  same  side  with  great  keen 
ness  and  loud  applause.     Sir  Richard  Temple,  one  of  the  few 
Whi^^s  who  had  a  seat  in  that  Parliament,  dexterously  accom- 
modating his  speech  to  the  temper  of  his  audience,  reminded 
the  House  that  a  standing  army  had  been  found,  by  experience, 
to  be  as  dangerous  to  the  just  authority  of  princes  as  to  the 
liberty  of  nations.     Sir  John  Maynard,  the  most  learned  law- 
yer of  his  time,  took  part  in  the  debate.     He  was  now  more 
than  eighty  years  old,  and  could  well  remember  the  pohtical 
contests  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First.     He  had  sate  in  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  had  taken  part  with  the  Roundheads, 
but  had  always  been  for  lenient  counsels,  and  had  laboured 
to  bring  about  a  general  reconciliation.     JSls  abilities,  which 
age  had  not  impaired,  and  his  professional  knowledge,  which 
had  long  overawed  all  Westminster  Hall,  commanded  the  ear 
of  the  House  of  Commons.     He,  too,  declared  himself  against 
the  augmentation  of  the  regular  forces. 

After  much  debate  it  was  resolved  that  a  supply  should  be 
granted  to  the  Cro^vn ;  but  it  was  also  resolved  that  a  bill 
should  be  brought  in  for  making  the  militia  more  efficient. 
This  last  resolution  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  against 
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standing  army.      The  King  was  greatly  displeased ;  and     CHAP, 
as  whispered  that,  if  things  went  on  thus,  the  session  .     ^^    ^ 
Id  not  be  of  long  duration.* 

n  the  morrow  the  contention  was  renewed.  The  language 
ae  country  party  was  perceptibly  bolder  and  sharper  than 
lie  preceding  day.  That  paragraph  of  the  King's  speech 
ch  related  to  supply  preceded  the  paragraph  which  related 
ie  test.  On  this  ground  Middleton  proposed  that  the 
agraph  relating  to  supply  should  be  first  considered  in 
unittee.  The  opposition  moved  the  previous  question, 
jy  contended  that  the  reasonable  and  constitutional  prac- 
»  was  to  grant  no  money  till  grievances  had  been  redressed, 
I  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  this  practice  if  the  House 
ught  itself  bound  servilely  to  follow  the  order  in  which 
tiers  were  mentioned  by  the  King  from  the  throne, 
rhe  division  was  taken  on  the  question  whether  Middleton's 
fcion  should  be  put.  The  Noes  were  ordered  by  the  Speaker 
JO  forth  into  the  lobby.  They  resented  this  much,  and 
iplained  loudly  of  his  servility  and  partiality :  for  they  con- 
red  that,  according  to  the  intricate  and  subtle  rule  which 
\  then  in  force,  and  which,  in  our  time,  was  superseded  by 
lore  rational  and  convenient  practice,  they  were  entitled  to 
p  their  seats ;  and  it  was  held  by  all  the  parliamentary 
dcians  of  that  age  that  the  pariy  which  stayed  in  the 
use  had  an  advantage  over  the  party  which  went  out ;  for 
accommodation  on  the  benches  was  then  so  deficient  that 
person  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  good  seat 
I  willing  to  lose  it.  Nevertheless,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
listers,  many  persons  on  whose  votes  the  Court  had  abso- 
jly  depended  were  seen  moving  towards  the  door.  Among 
m  was  Charles  Pox,  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  and  son  of 
Stephen  Fox,  Clerk  of  the  Green  Cloth.  The  Paymaster 
I  been  induced  by  his  friends  to  absent  himself  during  part 

Commons' Journals,  Nov.  12.  1685;  Chandler's  Debates  and  of  the  Pariia- 

Leeuwen,  Nov.  ^. ;  Barillon,  Nov.  mentaiy  History  guessed    from    these 

Sir  John  Bramston's  Memoirs.  The  initials  at  the  names,  and  sometimes 

report  of  the  debates  of  the  Com-  guessed  wrong.    They  ascribe  to  Waller 

B  in  November  1685,  is  one  of  which  a  very  remarkable  speech,  which  will 

history  is  somewhat  curious.    There  hereafter  be  mentioned,  and  which  was 

rwo  manuscript  copies  of  it  in  the  really  made  by  Windham,  member  for 

ish  Museum,  Harl.  7187.;  Lans.  253.  Salisbury.    It  was  with  some  concern 

tiese  copies  the  names  of  the  speakers  that  I  found  myself  forced  to  give  up 

jiven  at  length.     The  author  of  the  the  belief  that  the  last  words  uttered  in 

of  James  published  in  1702  tran-  public  by  Waller  were  so  honourable  to 

>ed  this  report)  but  gave  only  the  nim. 
als  of  the  speakers.     The  editors  of 
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CHAP,  of  the  discussion.  But  his  anxiety  had  become  insn 
.  ^  .  able.  He  came  down  to  the  Speaker's  chamber,  hean 
of  the  debate,  withdrew,  and,  after  hesitating  for  an  h 
two  between  conscience  and  five  thousand  pounds  a 
took  a  manly  resolution  and  rushed  into  the  House  j 
time  to  vote.  Two  officers  of  the  army.  Colonel  John  I 
son  of  the  Lord  Conyers,  and  Captain  James  Kendall, 
drew  to  the  lobby.  Middleton  went  down  to  the  ba 
expostulated  warmly  with  them.  He  particularly  add] 
himself  to  Kendall,  a  needy  retainer  of  the  Court,  wh( 
in  obedience  to  the  royal  mandate,  been  sent  to  Farlk 
by  a  packed  corporation  in  Cornwall,  and  who  had  re< 
obtained  a  grant  of  a  hundred  head  of  rebels  sentenc 
transportation.  "  Sir,"  said  Middleton,  "  have  not ; 
troop  of  horse  in  His  Majesty's  service  ?"  "  Yes,  my  I 
answered  Kendall :  ^^  but  my  elder  brother  is  just  dea( 
has  left  me  seven  hundred  a  year." 
Defeat  of  When  the  tellers  had  done  their  office  it  appeared  th 
^^BTem-  ^y^g  ^gj^  ^^Q  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  the  N« 
hundred  and  eighty-three.  In  that  House  of  Con 
which  had  been  brought  together  by  the  unscrupulous 
chicanery,  of  corruption,  and  of  violence,  in  that  Ho 
Commons  of  which  James  had  said  that  more  than 
twelfths  of  the  members  were  such  as  he  would  h 
have  nominated,  the  Court  had  sustained  a  defeat  on  ; 
question.* 

In  consequence  of  this  vote  the  expressions  whic 
King  had  used  respecting  the  test  were  taken  into  cons 
tion.  It  was  resolved,  after  much  discussion,  that  an  a 
should  be  presented  te  him,  reminding  him  that  he  coi] 
legally  continue  to  employ  officers  who  refused  to  q 
and  pressing  him  to  give  such  directions  as  might  qui 
apprehensions  and  jealousies  of  his  people.f 

A  motion  was  then  made  that  the  Lords  should 
quested  to  join  in  the  address.     Whether  this  motio 
honestly  made  by  the  opposition,  in  the  hope  that  the  c 
rence  of  the  peers  would  add  weight  to  the  remonstraa 
artfully  made  by  the  courtiers,  in  the  hope  that  a  brea 

»  Commong' Journals,  Nov.  13. 1685;  land  fairly  stated;  Burnet,  i.  ( 

Bramstou's    Memoirs ;    Keresb/s    Me-  Speaker  OnsloVs  note, 

moirs ;  Barillon,  Nov.  ^J. ;  Van  Leeuwen,  f  Commons*  Journals,  Not.  1 

Nov.  JJ. ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  Harl.  MS.  7187. ;  Lansdowne  A 
1717 ;  The  Case  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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een  the  Houses  might  be  the  consequence,  it  is  now  impos-     CHAP. 
He  to  discover.     The  proposition  was  rejected.*  -^'    - 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  for  the 
rpose  of  considering  the  amount  of  supply  to  be  granted. 
.e  "King  wanted  fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds :  but 
)  ministers  saw  that  it  would  be  vain  to  ask  for  so  large  a 
m.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  mentioned  twelve 
ndred  thousand  pounds.  The  chie&  of  the  opposition 
>lied  that  to  vote  for  such  a  grant  would  be  to  vote  for  the 
rmanence  of  the  present  military  establishment:  they  were 
iposed  to  give  only  so  much  as  might  suffice  to  keep  the 
gular  troops  on  foot  till  the  militia  could  be  remodelled; 
d  they  therefore  proposed  four  hundred  thousand  poimds. 
le  courtiers  exclaimed  against  this  motion  as  unworthy  of 
e  House  and  disrespectful  to  the  King:  but  they  were 
anfully  encountered.  One  of  the  Western  members,  John 
''indham,  who  sate  for  Salisbury,  especially  distinguished 
mself.  He  had  always,  he  said,  looked  with  dread  and 
ersion  on  standing  armies;  and  recent  experience  had 
rengthened  those  feelings.  He  then  ventured  to  touch  on 
theme  which  had  hitherto  been  studiously  avoided.  He 
scribed  the  desolation  of  the  Western  counties.  The  people, 
I  said,  were  weary  of  the  oppression  of  the  troops,  weary  of 
ie  quarters,  of  depredations,  of  still  fouler  crimes  which 
e  law  called  felonies,  but  for  which,  when  perpetrated  by 
is  class  of  felons,  no  redress  could  be  obtained.  The  King's 
rvants  had  indeed  told  the  House  that  excellent  rules  had 
en  laid  down  for  the  government  of  the  army ;  but  none 
old  venture  to  say  that  these  rules  had  been  observed, 
liat,  then,  was  the  inevitable  inference?  Did  not  the  con- 
i£t  between  the  paternal  injunctions  issued  from  the  throne 
id  the  insupportable  tyranny  of  the  soldiers  prove  that  the 

**  The  conflict  of  testimony  on  this  single  word  on  which  the  whole  depends. 

>ject  is  most  extraordinary ;  and,  after  Unfortnnately  Bramston  was  not  at  the 

ig  consideration,  I  must  own  that  the  House  that  day.    James  Van  Leeuwen 

lanc«  seems  to  me  to  he  exactly  poised,  mentions  the  motion  and  the  division, 

the  Life  of  James  (1702),  the  motion  but  does  not  add  a  word  which  can  throw 

represented  as  a  court  motion.     This  the  smallest  light  on  the  state  of  parties. 

»unt  is  confirmed  by  a  remarkable  I  must  own  myself  unable  to  draw  with 

isage  in  the  Stuart  Papers,  which  was  confidence  any  inference  from  the  names 

Tected   by    the    Pretender    himself,  of  the  tellers,  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  and 

ife  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  65.)    On  Sir  Francis  Bussell  for  the  minority, 

3  other  hand,  Keresby,  who  was  pre-  and  Lord  Ancram  and  Sir  Henry  Qt}od- 

it,  and  Barillon,  who  ought  to  hare  ricke  for  the  minority.    I  should  have 

en  well  informed,  represent  the  motion  thought  Lord  Ancram  likely  to  go  with 

an  opposition  motion.    The  Harleian  the  court,  and    Sir  Henry  Gkiodricke 

d  Lansdowne  manuscripts  differ  in  the  likely  to  go  with  the  opposition. 
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army  was  eyen  now  too  strong  for  the  prince  as  well  as 
the  people  ?  The  Commons  might  surely,  with  perfect  ( 
sistency,  while  they  reposed  entire  confidence  in  the  intenti 
of  His  Majesty,  refuse  to  make  any  addition  to  a  force  wl 
it  was  clear  that  His  Majesty  could  not  manage. 

The  motion  that  the  sum  to  be  granted  should  not  exc 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  lost  by  twelve  votes.  T 
victory  of  the  ministers  was  little  better  than  a  defeat  1 
leaders  of  the  country  party,  nothing  disheartened,  retrea 
a  little,  made  another  stand,  and  proposed  the  sum  of  sei 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  committee  divided  ags 
and  the  courtiers  were  beaten  by  two  hundred  and  twe 
votes  to  one  hundred  and  seventy.* 

On  the  following  day  the  Commons  went  in  processioi 
Whitehall  with  their  address  on  the  subject  of  the  test  1 
King  received  them  on  his  throne.  The  address  was  dra 
up  in  respectful  and  affectionate  language;  for  the  gi 
majority  of  those  who  had  voted  for  it  were  zealously  \ 
even  superstitiously  loyal,  and  had  readily  agreed  to  ini 
some  complimentary  phrases,  and  to  omit  every  word  wl 
the  courtiers  thought  offensive.  The  answer  of  James  wi 
cold  and  sullen  reprimand.  He  declared  himself  greatly  < 
pleased  and  amazed  that  the  Commons  should  have  pro£ 
so  little  by  the  admonition  which  he  had  given  them.  "  Bi 
said  he,  "  however  you  may  proceed  on  your  part,  I  will 
very  steady  in  all  the  promises  which  I  have  made  to  yoi 

The  Commons  reassembled  in  their  chamber,  disconten 
yet  somewhat  overawed.  To  most  of  them  the  King  was  i 
an  object  of  filial  reverence.  Tliree  more  years  filled  y 
bitter  injuries,  and  with  not  less  bitter  insults,  were  scan 
sufficient  to  dissolve  the  ties  which  bound  the  Cavalier  gei 
to  the  throne. 

The  Speaker  repeated  the  substance  of  the  King's  re; 
There  was,  for  some  time,  a  solemn  stillness  :  then  the  oi 
of  the  day  was  read  in  regular  course  ;  and  the  House  "w 
into  committee  on  the  bill  for  remodelling  the  militia. 

In  a  few  hours,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  opposition  revi^ 
When,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  Speaker  resumed  the  ch 
Wharton,  the  boldest  and  most  active  of  the  Whigs,  propc 
that  a  time  should  be  appointed  for  taking  His  Majes 
answer  into  consideration.     John  Coke,  member  for  De 


*  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  1 6.  1 685 ; 
Harl.  MS.  7187. ;  Lansdowno  MS.  235. 
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igh  a  noted  Tory,  seconded  Wharton.   "  I  hope,"  he  said,     CHAP. 
lat  we  are  all  Englishmen,  and  that  we   shall  not  be  .     ^}'   ^ 
htened  from  our  duty  by  a  few  high  words," 
k  was  manfully,  but  not  wisely,  spoken.   The  whole  House 

in  a  tempest.  "  Take  down  his  words,"  "  To  the  bar," 
)  the  Tower,"  resounded  from  every  side.  Those  who 
e  most  lenient  proposed  that  the  offender  should  be  repri- 
ided :  but  the  ministers  vehemently  insisted  that  he  should 
sent  to  prison.  The  House  might  pardon,  they  said, 
aces  committed  against  itself,  but  had  no  right  to  pardon 
nsult  oflfered  to  the  Crown.  Coke  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 
!  indiscretion  of  one  man  had  deranged  the  whole  system 
;actic8  which  had  been  so  ably  concerted  by  the  chie&  of 
opposition.  It  was  in  vain  that,  at  that  moment,  Edward 
niour  attempted  to  rally  his  followers,  exhorted  them  to 
a  day  for  discussing  the  King's  answer,  and  expressed  his 
fidence  that  the  discussion  would  be  conducted  with  the 
>ect  due  from  subjects  to  the  sovereign.  The  members 
•e  so  much  cowed  by  the  royal  displeasure,  and  so  much 
snsed  by  the  rudeness  of  Coke,  that  it  would  not  have  been 
5  to  divide.* 

?he  House  adjourned ;  and  the  ministers  flattered  them- 
res  that  the  spirit  of  opposition  was  quelled.  But  on  the 
rrow,  the  nineteenth  of  November,  new  and  alarming 
iptoms  appeared.  The  time  had  arrived  for  taking  into 
sideration  the  petitions  which  had  been  presented  from  all 
ts  of  England  against  the  late  elections.  When,  on  the 
t  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  Seymour  had  complained  of 

force  and  fraud  by  which  the  government  had  prevented 

sense  of  constituent  bodies  from  being  fairly  taken,  he 
I  found  no  seconder.  But  many  who  had  then  flinched 
Di  his  side  had  subsequently  taken  heart,  and,  with  Sir 
in  Lowther,  member  for  Cumberland,  at  their  head,  had, 
ore  the  recess,  suggested  that  there  ought  to  be  an  enquiry 
3  the  abuses  which  had  so  much  excited  the  public  mind. 
3  House  was  now  in  a  much  more  angry  temper ;  and  many 
ces  were  boldly  raised  in  menace  and  accusation.  The 
listers  were  told  that  the  nation  expected,  and  should  have, 
Dial  redress.     Meanwhile  it  was  dexterously  intimated  that 

best  atonement  which  a  gentleman  who  had  been  brought 
3  the  House  by  irregular  means  could  make  to  the  public 

CofimnonB'  Journals,  Nor.  18. 1685 ;  Harl.  MS.  7187. ;  Lansdowne  MS.  253 ; 
let,  i.  667. 
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CHAP,     was  to  use  liis  ill  acquired  power  in  defence  of  the  i 

.     ^^'    ^  and  liberties  of  liis  country.    No  member,  who,  in  tha 

did  his  duty,  had  anything  to  fear.    It  might  be  necei 

unseat  him ;  but  the  whole  influence  of  the  opposition 

be  employed  to  procure  his  re-election.* 

Oppoflition       On  the  same  day  it  became  clear  that  the  spirit  oi 

^^m^    sition  had  spread  from  the  Commons  to  the  Lords,  ai 

in  the         to  the  episcopal  bench.     William  Cayendish,  Earl  of  : 

LOTd8.^The  ghip^^  took  the  lead  in  the  Upper  House ;  and  he  w 

DeTon-        qualified  to  do  so.     In  wealth  and  influence  he  was  8e< 

•hire.  none  of  the  English  nobles ;  and  the  general  voice  desi 

him  as  the  finest  gentleman  of  his  time.   His  magnificei 

taste,  his  talents,  his  classical  learning,  his  high  spi 

grace  and  urbanity  of  his  manners,  were  admitted  by  h 

mies.     His  eulogists,  unhappily,  could  not  pretend  tJ 

morals  had  escaped  untainted  from  the  widespread  conta 

that  age.  Though  an  enemy  of  Popery  and  of  arbitrary 

he  had  been  averse  to  extreme  courses,  had  been  willing 

the  Exclusion  Bill  was  lost,  to  agree  to  a  compromise,  a 

never  been  concerned  in  the  illegal  and  imprudent  8^ 

which  had  brought  discredit  on  the  Whig  party.     Bui 

blaming  part  of  the  conduct  of  his  friends,  he  had  no 

to  perform  zealously  the  most  arduous  and  perilous  di 

friendship.    He  had  stood  near  Russell  at  the  bar,  had 

from  him  on  the  sad  morning  of  the  execution  wit 

embraces  and  with  many  bitter  tears,  nay,  had  off 

manage  an  escape  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life.f    Thi 

nobleman  now  proposed  that  a  day  should  be  fixed  f 

sidering  the  royal  speech.     It  was  contended,  on  th( 

side,  that  the  Lords,  by  voting  thanks  for  the  spee< 

precluded  themselves  from  complaining  of  it.    But  thi 

tion  was  treated  with  contempt  by  Halifax.     "  Such  tl 

he  said  with  the  sarcastic  pleasantry  in  which  he  e: 

"  imply  no  approbation."     We  are  thankful  whenei 

gracious  Sovereign  deigns  to  speak  to  us.    Especially  tl 

*  Lonsdale's  Memoirs.    Burnet  tells  were  under  discussion  on  the  1 
us  (i.  667.)  that  a  sharp  debate  alx)ut        f  Burnet,  i.  660. ;  Funeral  * 

elections  took  place   in   the   Ilotujo  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  pre 

Commons  after  Coke's  committal.     It  Kennet,  1708  ;  Travels  of  Cosi 

must  therefore  have  been  on  the  19th  of  England ;  The  Hazard  of  a  1 

November ;    for  Coke  was    committed  Repentance  argued  from  the  R 

late  on  the  18th,  and  the  Parliament  was  Conscience  of  W ,   lat«  ] 

prorogued  on  the  20th.     Burnet's  nar-  D ,  when  djing,  a  most  abi 

rative  is  confirmed  by  the  Journals,  from  phlet  by  John  Dunton  whid 

which  it  appears  that  several  elections  a  tenth  edition. 
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?  when,  as  on  ihe  pigment  ociasioin.  he  speatts  c^ci^  ai>d  CHAP. 
us  fair  wmmiiig  of  wbat  we  «w  to  SErffer.*^  Dortor  _  ^^  . 
r  Coinptoiu  Btshop  of  LfCAdenu  sptfe  strcvngir  for  tbe  IVBWk^ 
n.  Thoogh  not  gifted  widi  emiDent  alnlities*  nor  deeply 
i  in  the  kaming  of  his  professioiu  he  was  alwajs  heaxd 
e  House  with  respect ;  lor  he  was  one  of  the  few  dergr- 
ivho  could,  in  that  age,  boast  of  noble  blocd.  His  own 
y,  and  the  lojahr  rf  his  finnihr,  had  been  signaDr  pncvred. 
ather,  the  secoaid  Ead  of  y<nthampton.  had  fonghl 
1 J  for  King  Chazles  the  First,  and.  sorpcmnded  by  the 
imentazj  aoldieis,  had  fiJIen.  swcvd  in  hand,  neinsing  to 
or  take  qoaiter.  The  Bishop  himselil  befoi^  he  was 
oedy  had  borne  arms  in  the  Gizazds:  and,  though  he 
-ally  did  his  best  to  pieserre  the  giarity  and  sobnety 
ing  a  prelate,  some  flashes  of  his  militaxx  spirit  wonld, 
3  last,  occasionally  break  forth.  He  had  been  entrosted 
the  religions  edncation  of  the  two  Princesses,  and  had 
tted  himself  of  that  important  duty  in  a  manner  which 
satisfied  all  good  Protestants,  and  had  seemed  to  him 
derable  inflnence  over  the  minds  of  his  pnpUs,  especiaUy 
e  Lady  Anne.t  He  now  declaied  that  he  was  empowered 
eak  the  sense  of  his  brethren,  and  that,  in  their  opinion 
n  his  own,  the  whole  ciril  and  ecclesiastical  constitution 
e  realm  was  in  danger. 

le  of  the  most  remarkable  speeches  of  that  day  was  made  Tiseoani 
yonng  man,  whose  eccentric  career  was  destined  to  amaae  ^<»i**»^ 
pe.  This  was  Charles  Mordannt,  Tiseount  Mordannt, 
[y  renowned,  many  years  later,  as  Eari  of  Peterborough, 
idy  he  had  given  abundant  proofe  of  his  courage,  of  his 
city,  and  of  that  strange  unsoundness  of  mind  which 
i  hia  courage  and  capacity  almost  useless  to  his  country, 
idy  he  had  diBtingniahed  himself  as  a  wit  and  a  scholar, 
soldier  and  a  sailor.  He  had  even  set  lus  heart  on  rival- 
Bourdaloue  and  BossueL  Though  an  avowed  freethinker, 
ad  sate  up  all  night  at  sea  to  compose  sermons,  and  had 
great  difficulty  been  jwevented  from  edifying  the  crew 
man  of  war  with  his  pious  oratory.^  He  now  addressed 
House  of  Peers,  for  the  first  time,  with  characteristic 
lence,  sprightliness,  and  audacity.    He  blamed  the  Com- 

rainstoii's  Memoin.      Burnet  is  allusion  to  this  discnssiosL 

M:t  both  as  to  the  time  when  the  f  Wood,  Ath.  Ox. ;  Ooodi's  Funeral 

t  was  made  and  as  to  the  person  Sermon  on  Bishc^  Compton. 

tade  it.    In  Halifax's  Letter  to  a  *  Teonge*s  Diaiy. 

iter  will  be  found  a  remarkable 
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CHAP,  mons  for  not  having  taken  a  bolder  line.  "  They  have 
.  ^^-  .  afraid,"  he  said,  "  to  speak  out.  They  have  talked  of 
prehensions  and  jealousies.  What  have  apprehension 
jealousy  to  do  here?  Apprehension  and  jealousy  are 
feelings  with  which  we  regard  future  and  uncertain  e^\ 
The  evil  which  we  are  considering  is  neither  future  nor  m^ 
certain.  A  standing  army  exists.  It  is  officered  by  Papisli 
We  have  no  foreign  enemy.  There  is  no  rebellion  in 
land.  For  what,  then,  is  this  force  maintained,  except 
the  purpose  of  subverting  our  laws,  and  establishing  Hail 
arbitrary  power  which  is  so  justly  abhorred  by  EngBgh*! 
menP"* 

Jeffi*eys  spoke  against  the  motion  in  the  coarse  and  sayagi 
style  of  which  he  was  a  master ;  but  he  soon  found  thaiil 
was  not  quite  so  easy  to  browbeat  the  proud  and  powerM 
barons  of  England  in  their  own  hall  as  to  intimidate  advo- 
cates whose  bread  depended  on  his  favour  or  prisoners  whm 
necks  were  at  his  mercy.  A  man  whose  life  has  been  passed 
in  attacking  and  domineering,  whatever  may  be  his  talents 
and  courage,  generally  makes  a  poor  figure  when  he  is  vigor* 
ously  assailed  :  for,  being  unaccustomed  to  stand  on  tiie 
defensive,  he  becomes  confused ;  and  the  knowledge  that  all 
those  whom  he  has  insulted  are  enjoying  his  confusion  ccm- 
fuses  him  still  more.  Jeffreys  was  now,  for  the  first  time 
since  he  had  become  a  great  man,  encountered  on  equal  termi 
by  adversaries  who  did  not  fear  him.  To  the  general  delight, 
he  passed  at  once  from  the  extreme  of  insolence  to  the  ex- 
treme of  meanness,  and  could  not  refrain  fi^m  weeping  witk 
rage  and  vexation.f  Nothing  indeed  was  wanting  to  hii 
humiliation  ;  for  the  House  was  crowded  by  about  a  hundred 
peers,  a  larger  number  than  had  voted  even  on  the  great  dajr 
of  the  Exclusion  Bill.      The  King,  too,  waa  present.    His 

*  Barillon  has  piven  the  best  account  aiicune  p^cire  ni  an  dedans  ni  andehon, 

of  this  debate.    I  v-ill  extract  his  report  ^toit   retablissement   dn  gouTerncmeiit , 

of  Mordaunt's  speech.     ••  Milord  Mor-  arbitrairc,  pour  lequci   les  Anglois  out 

daunt,  quoi(]no  jcuno,   parla  avec   61o-  unc  aversion  si  bien  fond^«.*' 

quence  ct  force.     II  dit  que  la  question  f  He  was  very  easily  moved  to  lean 

n'^toit  pas  rcduit^?,  comme  hi  Chambre  "  He  could  not,**  says  the  author  of  tin 

des  Communes  lo  prdtendoit,  a  gu6rir  Panegyric,   "  refrain   from  weeping  d 

des  jalousies  ct  defiances,  qui   avoient  bold  affronta."  And  again :  "  Tney  talk 

lieu  dans  les  chosea  incertaines ;  roais  of  his   hectoring  and   proud  carriage; 

que  ce  qui  so  passoit  ne  I'^toit  pas,  qu'il  what  could  bo  more  humble  than  fori 

y  avoit  ime  arm6e  sur  pied  qui  subsistoit,  man  in  his  great  post  to  cry  and  sob?" 

ot  qui  ^toit    remplie    d'officiers  Catho-  In  the  Answer  to  tbe  Panegyric  it  ii 

liques,  qui  nc  pouvoit  6tro  conserv^e  quo  said  that  "  his  having  no  conmumd  cC 

pour  le  renversemeut  des  loix,  et  que  la  his  tears  spoiled  hira  for  a  hypocrite." 
eubsistance  do  I'arm^e,  quand  il  n'y  a 
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■other  had  been  m  the  habit  of  attending  the  sittings  of  the     CHAP. 
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oxds  for  amusement,  and  used  often  to  say  that  a  debate  was 
I  entertaining  as  a  comedy.  James  came,  not  to  be  diverted, 
ixt  in  the  hope  that  his  presence  might  impose  some  restraint 
CL  the  discussion.  He  was  disappointed.  The  sense  of  the 
[ouse  was  so  strongly  manifested  that,  after  a  closing  speech, 
r  great  keenness,  from  Halifax,  the  courtiers  did  not  venture 
>  divide.  An  early  day  was  fixed  for  taking  the  royal  speech 
rto  consideration ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  every  peer  who 
ras  in  or  near  the  capital  should  be  in  his  place.* 

On  the  following  morning  the  King  came  down,  in  his  P«>PQg»- 
obes,  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Usher  of  the  Black  Eod 
cimmoned  the  Commons  to  the  bar ;  and  the  Chancellor  an- 
Lounced  that  the  Parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  tenth  of 
I'ebruary.t  The  members  who  had  voted  against  the  Court 
rere  dismissed  from  the  public  service.  Charles  Fox  quitted 
lie  Pay  Office :  the  Bishop  of  London  ceased  to  be  Dean  of 
lie  Chapel  Royal ;  and  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of 
?rivy  Councillors. 

The  eflFect  of  the  prorogation  was  to  put  an  end  to  a  legal 
proceeding  of  the  highest  importance.  Thomas  Grey,  Earl 
>f  Stamford,  sprung  from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  houses 
>f  England,  had  been  recently  arrested  and  committed  close 
prisoner  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  He  was 
accused  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  Rye  House  plot. 
A  true  bill  had  been  found  against  him  by  the  grand  jury  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  had  been  removed  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  only  court  before  which  a  temporal  peer  can,  dur- 
tng  a  session  of  Parliament,  be  arraigned  for  any  offence 
higher  than  a  misdemeanour.  The  first  of  December  had  Jbeen 
5xed  for  the  trial ;  and  orders  had  been  given  that  West- 
ninster  Hall  should  be  fitted  up  with  seats  and  hangings. 
ii  consequence  of  the  prorogation,  the  hearing  of  the  cause 
i'Us  postponed  for  an  indefinite  period ;  and  Stamford  soon 
egained  his  liberty.  J 

Three  other  Whigs  of  great  eminence  were  in  confinement 

*  Lords'  Journals,  Nor.   19.    1685  eloqucnza,  non  si  possono  attendere  che 

4Uil]on,  ^^* ;  Dutch  Despatxih,  Nov.  fiere  contradizioni,  e  nel  partito  Regio 

f.  ;  Luttrell's  Diary,  Nov.  19. ;  Burnet,  Bfn  vj   *  un   uomo  da  contrapporsi." 

665.     The  closing  speech  of  Halifax  "*^®2|i-      ,         ,    ^ 

I  mentioned  by  the  Nuncio  in  his  des-  *  lx)rds     and    Commons     Journals, 

fctch  of  Nov.  if.   Adda,  about  a  month  Nov.  20.  1685.                        

iter,  bears  strong  testimony  to  Hali-  t  I^r^   Journals,  Nov.  11.  17.  18. 

Ik's  powers.    "  Da  questo  uomo  che  ha  1685. 
ran  credito  nel  parlamento,  e  grande 
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when  the  session  closed,  Charles  Gerard,  Lord  Grerard 
Brandon,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  John  Hanf 
den,  grandson  of  the  renowned  leader  of  the  Long  Parliam 
and  Henry  Booth,  Lord  Delamere.  Grerard  and  Hampda 
were  accused  of  having  taken  part  in  the  Sje  House  plol| 
Delamere  of  having  abetted  the  Western  insurrection. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  government  to  pat  eitiia 
Grerard  or  Hampden  to  death.     Grey  had  stipulated  for  theii 
lives  before  he  consented  to  become  a  witness  against  titem.* 
But  there  was  a  still  stronger  reason  for  sparing  them.  Th^ 
were  heirs  to  large  property :   but  their  fathers  were  stil 
living.     The  Court  could  therefore  get  little  in  the  way  rf 
forfeiture,  and  might  get  much  in  the  way  of  ransom.    Genii 
was  tried,  and,  from  the  very  scanty  accounts  which  hm 
come  down  to  us,  seems  to  have  defended  himself  with  gm 
spirit  and  force.     He  boasted  of  the  exertions  and  saci^ 
made  by  his  family  in  the  cause  of  Charles  the  First,  anj 
proved  Bumsey,  the  witness  who  had  murdered  Bussell  \f 
telling  one  story  and  Cornish  by  telling  another,  to  be  nttei^ 
undeserving  of  credit.     The  jury,  with  some  hesitation,  fomj 
a  verdict  of  Guilty.     After  long  imprisonment,  Gerard  im 
suffered  to  redeem  himself-t    Hampden  had  inherited  thi 
political  opinions  and  a  large  share  of  the  abilities  of  liii 
grandfather,  but  had  degenerated  from  the  uprightness  aoi 
the  courage  by  which  his  grandfather  had  been  distinguishei 
It  appears  that  the  prisoner  was,  with  cruel  cunning,  long 
kept  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  in  order  that  his  family  might  be 
induced  to  pay  largely  for  mercy.     His  spirit  sank  under  the 
terrors  of  death.     When  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey, 
he  Aot  only  pleaded   guilty,  but  disgraced   the   illustrioM 
name  which  he  bore  by  abject  submissions  and  entreaties, 
He  protested  that  he  had  not  been  privy  to  the  design  of 
assassination ;  but  he  owned  that  he  had  meditated  rebellion, 
professed  deep  repentance  for  his  offence,  implored  the  inte^ 
cession  of  the  Judges,  and  vowed  that,  if  the  royal  clemencj 
were  extended  to  him  his  whole  life  should  be  passed  in 
evincing  his  gratitude  for  such  goodness.     The  Whigs  were 
fiirious  at  his  pusillanimity,  and  loudly  declared  hiin  to  be  fei 
more  deserving  of  blame  than  Grey,  who,  even  in  tuminj 
King's  evidence,  had  preserved  a  certain  decorum.     Hamp 
den*s  life  was  spared ;  but  his  family  paid  several  thonsaiii 


Burnet,  i.  616. 
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nds  to  the  Chancellor,     Some  courtiers  of  less  note  sue-     CHAP, 
led  in  extorting  smaller  sums.     The  unhappy  man  had 


it  enough  to  feel  keenly  the  degradation  to  which  he  had 
oped.     He  survived  the  day  of  his  ignominy  several  years. 

lived  to  see  his  party  triumphant,  to  be  once  more  an  im- 
•tant  member  of  it,  and  to  make  his  persecutors  tremble  in 
jir  turn.  But  his  prosperity  was  embittered  by  one  insup- 
[table  recollection.  He  never  regained  his  cheerfulness, 
i  at  length  died  by  his  own  hand.* 

rhat  Delamere,  if  he  had  needed  the  royal  mercy,  would  Trial  of 
?e  found  it,  is  not  very  probable.  It  is  certain  that  every  I^®^*™*** 
rantage  which  the  letter  of  the  law  gave  to  the  government 
B  used  against  him  without  scruple  or  shame.  He  was  in 
Ifferent  situation  from  that  in  which  Stamford  stood.  The 
ictment  against  Stamford  had  been  removed  into  the  House 
jotAb  during  the  session  of  Parliament,  and  therefore  could 

be  prosecuted  tiU  the  Parliament  should  reassemble.    All 

peers  would  then  have  voices,  and  would  be  judges  as  well 
Bkw  as  of  feet.     But  the  bill  against  Delamere  was  not  found 

after  the  prorogation.f  He  was  therefore  within  the 
Lsdiction  of  the  Court  to  which  belongs,  during  a  recess  of 
*liament,  the  cognisance  of  treasons  and  felonies  committed 
temporal  peers ;  and  this  Court  was  then  so  constituted 
t  no  prisoner  charged  with  a  political  ofPence  could  expect 
impartial  trial.  The  King  named  a  Lord  High  Steward. 
B  Lord  High  Steward  named,  at  his  discretion,  certain  peers 
rit  on  their  accused  brother.  The  number  to  be  summoned 
s  indefinite.  No  challenge  was  allowed.  A  simple  majority, 
ivided  that  it  consisted  of  twelve,  was  sufficient  to  convict. 
B  High  Steward  was  sole  judge  of  the  law ;  and  the  Lords 
ers  formed  merely  a  jury  to  pronounce  on  the  question  of 
fc.  Jeffreys  was  appointed  High  Steward.  He  selected 
rty  Triers ;  and  the  selection  was  characteristic  of  the  man 
I  of  the  times.  All  the  thirty  were  in  politics  vehemently 
>osed  to  the  prisoner.  Fifteen  of  them  were  colonels  of 
iments,  and  might  be  removed  from  their  lucrative  com- 
nds  at  the  pleasure  of  the  King.  Among  the  remaining 
3en  were  tiie  Lord  Treasurer,  the  principal  Secretary  of 
te,  the  Steward  of  the  Household,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
osehold,  the  Captain  of  the  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners, 

Seo  tho  trial  in  the  Collection  of  net,  i.  647.;  Lords' Joum.  Dec.  20,  1689. 
!  Trials ;  Bramston's  Memoirs ;  Bur-        f  Lords*  Journals,  Nov.  9, 1 0. 1 6. 1 686. 
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the  Queen's  Chamberlain,  and  otl 
by  strong  ties  of  interest  to  the  j 
Delamere  had  some  great  advantai 
who  had  been  arraigned  at  the  O. 
men,  violent  partisans,  taken  fo 
Sheriffs  from  the  mass  of  society 
mingle  with  that  mass,  were  nnd€ 
being  little  accustomed  to  weigh 
scruple  the  directions  of  the  bene 
ard's  Court  every  Trier  was  a  man 
affairs.  Every  Trier  filled  a  cons 
eye.  Every  Trier,  beginning  fr 
separately  and  to  give  in  his  ven 
great  concourse.  That  verdict,  a 
would  go  to  every  part  of  the  worl 
Moreover,  though  the  selected  i 
almost  all  placemen,  many  of  the 
uneasiness  on  the  King's  proceed 
the  case  of  Delamere  might  not  s 
Jeffreys  conducted  himself,  as  i 
unjustly.  He  had  indeed  an  old 
He  had  been  Chief  Justice  of  CI 
Ml'.  Booth,  represented  that  cou 
had  bitterly  complained  to  the 
interests  of  his  constituents  were  i 
pudding.*  The  revengeful  judg 
resort  to  artifices  which  even  in  a 
culpable.  He  reminded  the  Lord 
language,  that  Delamere  had,  in 
bill  for  attainting  Monmouth,  a  fa 
not  be,  in  evidence.  But  it  was  i 
to  overawe  a  synod  of  peers  as  ] 
overawing  common  juries.  The  e 
probably  have  been  thought  ampl 
Circuit,  or  at  the  City  Sessions,  I 
impose  on  such  men  as  Rochester 
nor  were  they,  with  all  their  fault 
demn  a  fellow  creature  to  death  a 
justice.  Grey,  Wade,  and  Goodc 
could  only  repeat  what  they  had 
and  by  Wildman's  emissaries.  T 
prosecution,  a  miscreant  named  I 

*  Speech  on  the  Corniption  of  the  Judges 
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n  the  rebellion,  and  who  was  now  laboming  to  earn     CHAP. 
on  by  swearing  against  all  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  -_    ,    _  - 


lent,  was  proved  by  overwhelming  evidence  to  have 
eries  of  fidsehoods.  All  the  Triers,  from  Churchill, 
jrmior  baron,  spoke  first,  up  to  the  Treasurer,  pro- 
1,  on  their  honour,  that  Delamere  was  not  guilty, 
\'ity  and  pomp  of  the  whole  proceeding  made  a  deep 
ion  even  on  the  Nuncio,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  the 
lies  of  Borne,  ceremonies  which,  in  solemnity  and 
iir,  exceed  all  that  the  resb  of  the  world  can  show.* 
ig,  who  was  present,  and  was  unable  to  complain  of  a 
evidently  just,  went  into  a  rage  with  Saxton,  and 
hat  the  wretch  should  first  be  pilloried  before  West- 
Hall  for  perjury,  and  then  sent  down  to  the  West  to 
ed,  drawn,  and  quartered  for  treason.f 
•ublic  joy  at  the  acquittal  of  Delamere  was  great.  The  Meet  of 
f  terror  was  over.  The  innocent  began  to  breathe  ^"^^^'^ 
jid  false  accusers  to  tremble.  One  letter  written  on 
asion  is  scarcely  to  be  read  without  tears.  The  widow 
;ell,  in  her  retirement,  learned  the  good  news  with 
I  feelings.  "  I  do  bless  God,*'  she  wrote,  "  that  he  has 
3ome  stop  to  be  put  to  the  shedding  of  blood  in  this 
id.  Yet,  when  I  should  rejoice  with  them  that  do 
I  seek  a  comer  to  weep  in.  I  find  I  am  capable  of 
e  gladness;  but  every  new  circumstance,  the  very 
LUg  my  night  of  sorrow,  after  such  a  day,  with  theirs 
loes,  firom  a  reflection  of  one  kind  or  another,  rack  my 
mind.  Though  I  am  far  from  wishing  the  close  of 
ike  mine,  yet  I  cannot  refrain  giving  some  time  to 
mine  was  not  like  theirs."t 

now  the  tide  was  on  the  turn.  The  death  of  Stafford, 
3d  with  signs  of  tenderness  and  remorse  by  the  popu- 
whose  rage  he  was  sacrificed,  marks  the  close  of  one 
)tion.  The. acquittal  of  Delamere  marks  the  close  of 
.  The  crimes  which  had  disgraced  the  stormy  tri- 
p  of  Shaftesbury  had  been  fearftdly  expiated.  The 
r  innocent  Papists  had  been  avenged  more  than  ten- 
the  blood  of  zealous  Protestants.  Another  great  re- 
lad  commenced.     Factions  were  fast  taking  new  forms* 

ana  fanzione  piena  di  gravita,  State  Trials.    Van  Leenwen,  Jan.  |f .  }|. 

e  di  gran  speciosita." — Adda,  1686. 

i86.  t  Lady  RasseU  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliam, 

Trial  is  in  the  Collection  of  Jan.  1686. 
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CHAP.    Old  allies  were  separating.    Old  enemies  were  nniting. 
.    ^    .  content  was  spreading  fiast  througli  all  the  ranks  of  the 

lately  dominant.     A  hope,  stiU  indeed  fiaint  and  indefinHe, 
victory  and  revenge,  animated  the  party  which  had 
seemed  to  be  extinct.     With  such  omens  the  eventful 
troubled  year  1685  terminated,  and  the  year  1686  began. 
Parties  in        The  prorogation  had  relieved  the  King  from  the  gentle 
the  court,    monstrances  of  the  Houses ;  but  he  had  still  to  listen  to 
strances,  similar  in  substance,  though  uttered  in  a  tone 
more  cautious  and  subdued.     Some  men,  who  had 
served  him  but  too  strenuously  for  their  own  fame  and 
the  public  welfare,  had  begun  to  feel  painful  mis] 
and  occasionally  ventured  to  hint  a  small  part  of  what 
felt. 
Feeling  During  many  years  the  zeal  of  the  English  Tory  for 

Prot^tant   ^^^^^  monarchy  and  his  zeal  for  the  established  religion 
Tories.        grown  up  together  and  had  strengthened  each  other.    It 
never  occurred  to  him  that  the  two  sentiments,  which 
inseparable  and  even  identical,  might  one  day  be  found 
not  only  distinct  but  incompatible.      From  the  coi 
ment  of  the  strife  between  the  Stuarts  and  the  Commons, 
cause  of  the  Crown  and  the  cause  of  the  hierarchy  had,  to 
appearance,  been  one.     Charles  the  First  was  regarded 
the  Church  as  her  own  martyr.     If  Charles  the  Second  bil 
plotted  against  her,  he  had  plotted  in  secret.     In  public  he 
had  ever  professed  himself  her  grateful  and  devoted  son,  hal 
knelt  at  her  altars,  and  in  spite  of  his  loose  morals,  had  8qo> 
ceeded  in  persuading  the  great  body  of  her  adherents  that  b 
felt  a  sincere  preference  for  her.     Whatever  conflict?,  thei*' 
fore,  the  honest  Cavalier  might  have  had  to  maintain  agaiul 
Whigs  and  Koundheads,  he  had  at  least  been  hitherto  un- 
disturbed by  conflict  in  his  own  mind.     He  had  seen  the  pal 
of  duty  plain  before  him.     Through  good  and  evil  he  waa  to 
be  true  to  Church  and  King.     But,  if  those  two  august  and 
venerable  powers,  which  had  hitherto  seemed  to  be  so  clo8^ 
connected  that  those  who  were  true  to  one  could  not  be  &ltt 
to  the  other,  should  be  divided  by  a  deadly  enmity,  what 
course  was  the  orthodox  Boyalist  to  take  ?     What  sitoation 
could  be  more  trying  than  that  of  a  man  distracted  between  j 
two  duties  equally  sacred,  between  two  affections  equally  I 
ardent?    How  would  it  be  possible  to  give  to  Csesar  all  that  J 
was  Caisar's,  and  yet  to  withhold  from  God  no  part  of  lAal 
was  God's  ?     None  who  felt  thus  could  have  watched,  with- 
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leep  concern  mod  gloomTfet«K>liii|r&  the  disp^  CHAF. 

King  and  the  ftrijamfflit  on  tlhe  subject  of  tlie  test.     K    ^^-    ^ 
es  oonld  even  now  be  indooed  to  i>e«onsader  bis  oonrae^  to 
tlie  HoDses  reafisemble,  and  to  comply  with  tbeir  insbes, 
night  jet  be  weJL 

uch  weie  the  sentiments  of  the  Ej2^>  two  kinsmen,  the 
Is  of  Clarendon  and  Rochester.    The  power  and  fiiTonr  of 
se  noblemen  seemed  to  be  great  indeed.    Tbe  voonger 
Qier  was  Lord  Treasmer  and  prime  minister;  and  the 
er,  after  holding  the  PriTj  Seal  during  some  months^  had 
n  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.    The  Teneiahle 
nond  took  the  same  side.    Middleton  and  Prestc»u  who. 
managers  of  the  House  of  Comm<md,  had  necentlr  learned 
proof  how  dear  the  estaUished  religicNi  was  to  the  lojal 
itay  of  England,  were  also  for  moderate  counsels. 
ki  the  rery  beginning  of  the  new  year  these  statesmen  and 
)  great  party  which  they  rei»>esented  had  to  suffer  a  cruel 
irtification.     That  the  late  King  had  been  at  heart  a 
man  Catholic  had  been,  during  some  months,  suspected 
1  whispered,  but  not  formally  announced.     The  diselosups 
[eed,  could  not  be  made  without  gieat  scandaL     Charles 
I,  times  without  number,  declared  himself  a  Protestant^ 
1  had  been  in  the  habit  of  leceiring  the  Eucharist  finom 
Bishops.     Those  Churchmen  who  had  stood  by  him  in  his 
iculties,  and  who  still  cherished  an  affectionate  remem- 
nee  of  him,  must  be  filled  with  shame  and  indignation  by 
ming  that  his  whole  life  had  been  a  lie,  that,  while  he 
fessed  to  belong  to  their  communion,  he  had  really  re- 
"ded  them  as  heretics,  and  that  the  demagogues  who  had 
•resented  him  as  a  concealed  Papist  had  been  the   only 
>ple  who  had  formed  a  correct  judgment  of  his  character, 
en  Lewis  xmderstood  enough  of  the  state  of  public  feeling 
England  to  be  aware  that  the  divulging  of  the  truth  might 
harm,  and  had,  of  his  own  accord,  promised  to  keep  the 
iversion  of  Charles   strictly  secret.*    James,   while  his 
^er  was  still  new,  had  thought  that  on  this  point  it  was 
dsable  to  be  cautious,  and  had  not  ventured  to  inter  his 
>ther  with  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     For  a  time, 
refore,  every  man  was  at  liberty  to  believe  what  he  wished. 
e  Papists  claimed  the  deceased  prince  as  their  proselyte. 
B  Whigs  execrated  him  as  a  hypocrite  and  a  renegade. 
3  Tories  regarded  the  report  of  his  apostasy  as  a  caJunmy 

*  Lewis  to  Barillon,  Feb.  Jg.  168|. 
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which  Papists  and  Whigs  had, 
common  interest  in  circnlating 
which  greatly  disconcerted  the  i 
papers,  in  wldch  were  set  forth  i 
ordinarily  used  by  Boman  Catho 
been  found  in  Charles's  strong  b< 
handwriting.  These  papers  Jar 
several  Protestants,  and  declarer 
brother  had  lived  and  died  a  Bo 
persons  to  whom  the  mannscrip 
bishop  Bancroft.  He  read  thei 
remained  silent.  Such  silence  w 
struggle  between  respect  and  ve: 
that  the  Primate  was  struck  dur 
reason,  and  eagerly  challenged  E 
help  of  the  whole  episcopal  bencl 
me  have  a  solid  answer,  and  in  a 
may  have  the  eflFect  which  you  so 
over  to  your  Church,'*  The  Arc 
his  opinion,  such  an  answer  mi{ 
be  written,  but  declined  the  < 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  his 
the  King  considered  as  the  subl 
putant.t  Had  His  Majesty  be( 
polemical  literature  of  the  prea 
would  have  known  that  the  docu 
so  much  value  might  have  bee 
fifteen  in  the  coUege  of  Douay,  i 
had  not,  in  the  opinion  of  all  '. 
thousand  times  refuted.  In  h 
ordered  these  tracts  to  be  print 
typography,  and  appended  to  the 
his  sign  manual,  and  certifying  i 
brother's  own  hand.  James  hi 
edition  among  his  courtiers  and  £ 
rank  who  crowded  round  his  coi 
young  woman  of  mean  condition 
his  own  religious  persuasion,  anc 
be  greatly  edified  and  comforted 
of  his  kindness,  she  delivered  t 


*  Evelyn's  Diary,  October 
t  Life  of  James  the  Second 
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tile  adjuring  him  to  come  oat  of  the  mj^cal  BsibTlon  and     CHAP. 
lash  firom  his  lips  ihe  cup  of  {omicanoos.^ 


Siese  things  gave  great  mieasiness  to  Tory  ehuichm^'n.  F««ub^ 
r  were  the  most  respectaUe  Boman  Catholic  noblemen  ^^^[^^ 
eh  better  pleased.    Thej  might  indeed  have  been  excused  abu 
Mission  had,  at  this  conjunctnie«  made  them  deaf  to  the  j^^^^ 
08  of  pradence  and  justice ;  fi>r  they  had  soffeied  much, 
atestant  jealousy  had  degraded  them  firom  the  rank  to 
ich  they  were  bom,  had  closed  thedoois  of  the  F^uiiament 
vose  on  the  heirs  of  barons  who  had  signed  the  Charter, 
i  pronounced  the  command  of  a  company  of  foot  too  high  a 
ist  finr  the  descendants  of  the  generals  who  had  conquered 

Hodden  and  Saint  Quentin.  Theie  was  scarcely  one 
inent  peer  attached  to  the  old  &ith  whose  honour,  whose 
ate,  whose  life  had  not  been  in  jeopardy,  who  had  not 
ned  months  in  the  Tower,  who  had  not  often  anticipated 
'  himself  the  &te  of  Stafford.  Men  who  had  been  so  long 
i  cruelly  oppressed  might  hare  been  pardoned  if  they  had 
^ly  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  obtaining  at  once  great- 
»  and  revenge.  But  neither  £inaticism  nor  ambition, 
ither  resentment  for  past  wrongs  nor  the  intoxication 
3duced  by  sudden  good  fortune,  could  prevent  the  most 
itingmshed  Boman  Catholics  from  perceiving  that  the 
Dsperiiy  which  they  at  length  enjoyed  was  only  temporary, 
d,  unless  wisely  used,  might  be  &tal  to  them.  They  had 
en  taught,  by  a  cruel  experience,  that  the  antipathy  of  the 
tion  to  their  religion  was  not  a  fency  which  would  yield  to 
e  mandate  of  a  prince,  but  a  profound  sentiment,  the 
owth  of  five  generations,  diffused  through  all  ranks  and 
jties,  and  intertwined  not  less  closely  with  the  principles 

the  Tory  than  with  the  principles  of  the  Whig.  It  was 
deed  in  ihe  power  of  the  King,  by  the  exercise  of  his  prero- 
itive  of  mercy,  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws, 
might  hereafter  be  in  his  power,  by  discreet  management, 

obtain  from  the  Parliament  a  repeal  of  the  acts  which 
iposed  civil  disabilities  on  those  who  professed  his  religion. 
it  if  he  attempted  to  subdue  the  Protestant  feeling  of 
igland  by  rude  means,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  violent 
npression  of  so  powerful  and  elastic  a  spring  would  be 
lowed  by  as  violent  a  recoil.     The  Boman  Catholic  peers, 

VanLeeuwen,  Jan.  A.  and^.  1686.     the  States  General  as  a  sign  of  the 
letter,  though  very  Jong  and  very    times, 
ird,  was  thought  worth  sending  to 
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by  prematurely  attempting  to  force  their  way  into  th 
Council  and  the  House  of  Lords,  might  lose  their  m 
and  their  ample  estates,  and  might  end  their  lives  as 
on  Tower  Hill,  or  as  beggars  at  the  porches  of 
convents. 

Such  was  the  feeling  of  William  Herbert,  Earl  of 
who  was  generally  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the 
Catholic  aristocracy,  and  who,  according  to  Oates, 
have  been  prime  minister  if  the  Popish  plot  had  sac 
John  Lord  Bellasyse  took  the  same  view  of  the  state  of 
In  his  youth  he  had  fought  gallantly  for  Charles  th( 
had  been  rewarded  after  the  restoration  with  high  1 
and  commands,  and  had  quitted  them  when  the  Test . 
passed.  With  these  distinguished  leaders  all  the 
and  most  opulent  members  of  their  church  concurred 
Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour,  an  old  man  fast  sinkij 
second  childhood. 

But  there  was  at  the  court  a  small  knot  of  Eoman  C; 
whose  hearts  had  been  ulcerated  by  old  injuries,  whos 
had  been  turned  by  recent  elevation,  who  were  impa 
climb  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state,  and  who, 
little  to  lose,  were  not  troubled  by  thoughts  of  the 
reckoning.  One  of  these  was  Roger  Palmer,  Earl  of 
maine  in  Ireland,  and  husband  of  the  Duchess  of  CIc 
His  title  had  notoriously  been  purchased  by  his  wif 
honour  and  his  own.  His  fortune  was  small.  His 
naturally  ungentle,  had  been  exasperated  by  his  d 
vexations,  by  the  public  reproaches,  and  by  what 
undergone  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  plot.  He  had  be 
a  prisoner,  and  had  at  length  been  tried  for  his  life.  ] 
for  him,  he  was  not  put  to  the  bar  till  the  first  1 
popular  rage  had  spent  itself,  and  till  the  credit  of  ti 
witnesses  had  been  blown  upon.  He  had  therefore  e 
though  very  narrowly.*  With  Castelmaine  was  alliei 
the  most  favoured  of  his  wife's  hundred  lovers,  Henry , 
whom  James  had  lately  created  a  peer  by  the  title  < 
Dover.  Jermyn  had  been  distinguished  more  than 
years  before  by  his  vagrant  amours  and  his  desperat 
He  was  now  ruined  by  play,  and  was  eager  to  retr 
fallen  fortunes  by  means  of  lucrative  posts  from  wl 
laws  excluded  him.f     To  the  same  party  belonged  a 


*  See  his  trial  in  the  Collection  of 
State  Trials,  and  his  curious  manifesto, 
printed  in  1G81. 


t  M^raoires  de  Grammont 
Diary,  Aug.  19.  16r,2. ;  Bor 
Seienelay,  Feb.  ^.  1686. 
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ng  pushing  Irishman  named  White,  who  had  been  much     CHAP. 
x>ad,  who  had  served  the  House  of  Austria  as  somethinir    _  V*    ^ 


Tween  an  enroy  and  a  spy,  and  who  had  been  lewaided  by  ^*^«. 

kt  House  for  his  serviceB  with  the  title  of  Maiqness  of 

beville.* 

Soon  after    the    prorogation   this  leckless  Bsurtion    was  TrrtooBd. 

rengihened  by  an  important  leinforeement.     Biohaid  Tal- 

k,  Eari  of  Tyrconnel,  the  fiercest  and  most  nncompromising 

all  those  who  hated  the  liberties  and  religion  of  England^ 

rired  at  court  from  DabUn. 

Talbot  was  descended  from  an  old  Xorman  £unily  which 

id  been  long  settled  in  Leinster,  which  had  theie  sunk 

io  degeneracy^  which  had  adopted  the  manners  of  the 

aUs,  which  had,  like  the  Celts,  adhered  to  the  old  ieligion« 

[id  which  had  taken  part  with  the  Celts  in  the  rebellion  of 

Ml.    In  his  yonth  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  noted 

laipers  and  bullies  of  London.     He  had  been  introduced  to 

liarles  and  James  when  they  were  exiles  in  Flanders^  as  a 

lan  fit  and  ready  for  the  infionons  serrice  of  assassinating 

le  Protector.     Soon  after  the  Bestoration,  Talbot  attempted 

>  obtain  the  fiiTonr  of  the  royal  fiunily  by  a  service  more 
&mons  still.  A  plea  was  wanted  which  might  jostifr-  the 
ake  of  York  in  breaking  that  promise  of  marriage  by  which 

>  had  obtained  from  Anne  Hyde  the  last  proof  of  female 
Tection.  Snch  a  plea  Talbot,  in  concert  with  some  of  his 
Bsolnte  companions,  undertook  to  furnish.  They  agreed  to 
scribe  the  poor  young  lady  as  a  creature  without  virtue, 
ame,  or  delicacy,  and  made  up  long  romances  about  tender 
terviews  and  stx>len  &vours.  Talbot  in  particular  related 
)w,  in  one  of  his  secret  visits  to  her,  he  had  unluckily  over- 
Tned  the  Chancellor's  inkstand  upon  a  pile  of  papers,  and 
)w  cleverly  she  had  averted  a  discovery  by  laying  the  blame 
*  the  accident  on  her  monkey.  These  stories,  which,  if  they 
id  been  true,  would  never  have  passed  the  lips  of  any  but 
le  basest  of  mankind,  were  pure  inventions.  Talbot  was 
on  forced  to  own  that  they  were  so ;  and  he  owned  it  with- 
it  a  blush.  The  injured  lady  became  Duchess  of  York, 
ad  her  husband  been  a  man  really  upright  and  honourable, 
t  would  have  driven  from  his  presence  with  indignation  and 
ntempt  the  wretches  who  had  slandered  her.     But  one 

the  peealiarities  of  James's  character  was  that  no  act, 
weyer  wicked  and  shameful,  which  had  been  prompted  by 

*  Bonrrpmuz  to  Seignel^j,  Feb.  ^.  1686. 
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CHAP,  a  desire  to  gain  Us  favour,  ever  seemed  to  liiin  dese 
^  ^^  ^  disapprobation.  Talbot  continued  to  frequent  tii 
appeared  daily  with  brazen  front  before  the  prmcei 
ruin  he  had  plotted,  and  was  installed  into  the  hiciai 
of  chief  pandar  to  her  husband.  In  no  long  time  Tf 
was  thrown  into  confusion  bj  the  news  that  Dick  T 
he  was  commonly  called,  had  laid  a  plan  to  murderti 
of  Ormond.  The  bravo  was  sent  to  the  Tower:  but 
days  he  was  again  swaggering  about  the  galleries,  an 
ing  billets  backward  and  forward  between  his  patron 
ugliest  maids  of  honour.  It  was  in  vain  that  old  and 
councillors  implored  the  royal  brothers  not  to  com 
this  bad  man,  who  had  nothing  to  recommend  biii 
his  fine  person  and  his  taste  in  dress.  Talbot  was 
welcome  at  the  palace  when  the  bottle  or  the  dice 
going  round,  but  was  heard  with  attention  on  m 
business.  He  affected  the  character  of  an  Irish  pat 
pleaded,  with  great  audacity,  and  sometimes  with 
the  cause  of  his  countrymen  whose  estates  had  b 
fiscated.  He  took  care,  however,  to  be  well  paid 
services,  and  succeeded  in  acquiring,  partly  by  the  si 
influence,  partly  by  gambling,  and  partly  by  pirn 
estate  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  For  under 
ward  show  of  levity,  provision,  improvidence,  and  • 
impudence,  he  was  in  truth  one  of  the  most  merce: 
crafty  of  mankind.  He  was  now  no  longer  young, 
expiating  by  severe  sufferings  the  dissoluteness  of  hi 
but  age  and  disease  had  made  no  essential  chang 
character  and  manners.  He  still,  whenever  he  op 
mouth,  ranted,  cursed,  and  swore  with  such  frantic 
that  superficial  observers  set  him  down  for  the  tv 
libertines.  The  multitude  was  unable  to  conceive  th 
who,  even  when  sober,  was  more  furious  and  boasi 
others  when  they  were  drunk,  and  who  seemed  ut 
capable  of  disguising  any  emotion  or  keeping  any  seci 
really  be  a  coldhearted,  farsighted,  scheming  sycopha 
such  a  man  was  Talbot.  In  truth  his  hypocrisy  wva 
higher  and  rarer  sort  than  the  hypocrisy  which  had  fl 
in  Barebone's  Parliament.  For  the  consunmiate  hy] 
not  he  who  conceals  vice  behind  the  semblance  of  vi 
he  who  makes  the  vice  which  he  has  no  objection  t 
stalking  horse  to  cover  darker  and  more  profitable  vi 
it  is  for  his  interest  to  hide. 
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Ubot,  raised  by  James  to  the  earldom  of  Tjrconnel,  had  CHAP, 
miaiided  the  troops  in  Ireland  during  the  nine  months  .  ^  ^ 
jch  elapsed  between  the  termination  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
Dond  and  the  commencement  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Claren- 
L  When  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant  was  about  to  leave 
sdon  for  Dublin,  the  General  was  summoned  from  Dublin 
London.  Dick  Talbot  had  long  been  well  known  on  the 
d  which  he  had  now  to  traveL  Between  Chester  and  the 
ntal  there  was  not  an  inn  where  he  had  not  been  in  a 
mL  He  was  now  more  insolent  and  turbulent  than  ever. 
>  pressed  horses  in  defiance  of  law,  swore  at  the  cooks  and 
itilions,  and  ahnost  raised  mobs  by  his  insolent  rodomon- 
les.  The  Beformation,  he  told  the  people,  had  ruined 
frything.  But  fine  times  were  coming.  The  Catholics 
old  soon  be  uppermost.  The  heretics  should  pay  for  all. 
fing  and  blaspheming  incessantly,  like  a  demoniac,  he 
Be  to  the  Court.*  As  soon  as  he  was  there,  he  allied  him- 
r  closely  with  Castelmaine,  Dover,  and  Albeville.  These 
n  called  with  one  voice  for  war  on  the  constitution  of  the 
arch  and  the  State.  They  told  their  master  that  he  owed 
bo  his  religion  and  to  the  dignity  of  his  crown  to  stand 
n  against  the  outcry  of  heretical  demagogues,  and  ex- 
rted  him  to  let  the  Parliament  see  fr*om  the  first  that  he 
old  be  master  in  spite  of  opi)osition,  and  that  the  only 
3ct  of  opposition  would  be  to  make  him  a  hard  master. 
Bach  of  the  two  parties  into  which  the  Court  was  divided  Feeling 
1  zealous  foreign  allies.  The  ministers  of  Spain,  of  the  mi^Btew 
ipire,  and  of  the  States  (reneral  were  now  as  anxious  to  of  foreign 
jport  Bochester  as  they  had  formerly  been  to  support  Hali-  menS" 
:.  All  the  influence  of  Barillon  was  employed  on  the  other 
e;  and  Barillon  was  assisted  by  another  French  agent, 
mor  to  him  in  station,  but  superior  in  abilities,  Bonrepaux. 
rillon  was  not  without  parts,  and  possessed  in  large  mea- 
e  the  graces  and  accomplishments  which  then  distinguished 
French  gentry.  But  his  capacity  was  scarcely  equal  to 
it  his  great  place  required.  He  had  become  sluggish  and 
indulgent,  liked  the  pleasures  of  society  and  of  the  table 
Ler  than  business,  and  on  great  emergencies  generaUy 
ted  for  admonitions  and  even  for  reprimands  from  Yer- 

M&Dioires  de  Grammont ;    Life  of    Dec  29.  1685 ;  Sheridan  MS.  among  the 
ird.  Earl  of  Clarendon ;  Correspon-    the  Stuart  Papers ;  Ellifl  Correspondence, 
»   of    HeniT,  Earl  of   Clarendon,    Jan.  12.  1686. 
ns,    particularly  Uie    letter    dated 
OL.  I.  0  0 
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CHAP.  Bailies  before  lie  showed  much  activity.*  Bonrepfl 
^  ^^^'  ^  raised  himself  from  obscurity  by  the  intelligence  and  i 
which  he  had  exhibited  as  a  clerk  in  the  department 
marine,  and  was  esteemed  an  adept  in  the  mysteiy  of  o 
tile  politics.  At  the  dose  of  the  year  1685,  he  wu  i 
London  charged  with  several  special  commissions  of  Iii 
portance.  He  was  to  lay  the  gronnd  for  a  treaty  of  com 
he  was  to  ascertain  and  report  the  state  of  the  Englid 
and  dockyards ;  and  he  was  to  make  some  overtnrei 
Huguenot  refugees,  who,  it  was  supposed,  had  been  a 
tually  tamed  by  penury  and  exile,  that  they  would  tliai 
accept  almost  any  terms  of  reconciliation.  The  new  I 
origin  was  plebeian :  his  stature  was  dwarfish:  liifl  e 
nance  was  ludicrously  ugly ;  and  his  accent  was  tlui 
native  Gascony :  but  his  strong  sense,  his  keen  paiet 
and  his  lively  wit  eminently  qualified  him  for  his  pa 
spite  of  every  disadvantage  of  birth  and  figure,  he  m 
known  as  a  pleasing  companion  and  as  a  skilful  dipb 
He  contrived,  while  flirting  with  the  Duchess  of  M 
discussing  literary  questions  with  Waller  and  Saint  Em 
and  corresponding  with  La  Fontaine,  to  acquire  a  cons 
knowledge  of  English  politics.  His  skill  in  maritmie 
recommended  him  to  James,  who  had,  during  manj 
paid  close  attention  to  the  business  of  the  Adminil 
imderstood  that  business  as  well  as  he  was  capable  of 
standing  an3rthing.  They  conversed  every  day  long  an 
about  the  state  of  the  shipping  and  the  dockyards.  Ti 
of  this  intimacy  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  1 
keen  and  vigilant  Frenchman  conceived  a  great  conte 
the  King's  abilities  and  character.  The  world,  he  a 
much  overrated  his  Britannic  Majesty,  who  had  less  ( 
than  Charles,  and  not  more  virtue.f 

The  two  envoys  of  Lewis,  though  pursuing  one  obje 
judiciously  took  diflferent  paths.  They  made  a  jwurl 
the  court.  Bonrepaux  lived  chiefly  with  Eoch« 
Eochester's  adherents.  Barillon's  connections  were 
with  the  opposite  faction.  The  consequence  was  th 
sometimes  saw  the  same  event  in  different  points  * 

*  Soe  his  lat^T  correspondence,  passim;  French  archives. 

Saint  Evremond,  passim  ;  and  Madame  f  Saint  Simon,  M^moires,  1 

de  S^vign^'s  Lott^rs  in  the  beginning  of  Saint  Evremond  ;   La  Fontaii 

1689.     See  also  the  instructions  to  Tal-  paux  to  Seignelay,  pl^  Pcl 

lard  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  the  *   ^***  '•  ' 
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3  best  account  now  extant  of  the  contest  which  at  this     CHAP, 
le  agitated  Whitehall  is  to  be  fonnd  in  their  despatches.  ^^ 


y  each  of  the  two  parties  at  the  court  of  James  had  the  Th«lVp« 
jport  of  foreign  princes,  so  each  had  also  the  support  of  an  JJj^JjJ^f 
desiastical  aathoritj  to  which  the  King  paid  gieat  deference.  J««iu  op- 
16  Supreme  Pontiff  was  for  legal  and  moderate  courses;  ^^T^^^ 
d  his  sentiments  were  expressed  bj  the  Xuncio  and  bj  the 
ctr  Apostolic*    On  the  other  side  was  a  body  of  which  the 
right  balanced  eyen  the  weight  of  the  Papacy,  the  mighty 
<der  of  Jesus. 

Tliat  at  this  c<mjuncture  these  two  great  spiritual  powers, 
oe,  as  it  seemed,  inseparably  allied,  should  haTe  been  opposed 
each  other,  is  a  most  imp(»rtant  and  remarkable  circum- 
nee.  During  a  period  of  little  less  than  a  thousand  years 
I  regular  clergy  had  been  the  chief  support  of  the  Holy 
).  By  that  See  they  had  been  protected  from  episcopal 
erference ;  and  the  protection  which  they  had  received  had 
tn  amply  repaid.  But  for  their  exertions  it  is  probable  that 
Bishop  of  Bome  would  hare  been  merely  the  honorary 
sident  of  a  vast  aristocracy  of  prelates.  It  was  by  the  aid 
ihe  Benedictines  that  Gregory  the  Seyenth  was  enabled  to 
itend  at  once  against  the  Franconian  Csesars  and  agalost 
i  secular  priesthood.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  the  Dominicans 
1  Franciscans  that  Innocent  the  Third  crushed  the  Albi- 
isian  sectaries.  Three  centuries  later  the  Pontificate,  ex-  The  Order 
led  to  new  dangers  more  formidable  than  had  ever  before  ^^  J'««»- 
"eatened  it,  was  saved  by  a  new  religious  order,  which  was 
Imated  by  intense  enthusiasm  and  organised  with  exquisite 
IL  When  the  Jesuits  came  to  the  rescue,  they  found  the 
pacy  in  extreme  peril :  but  from  that  moment  the  tide  of 
ktle  turned.  Protestantism,  which  had,  during  a  whole 
Deration,  carried  all  before  it,  was  stopped  in  its  progress, 
d  rapidly  beaten  back  from  the  foot  of  tiie  Alps  to  the  ^ores 
the  Baltic.  Before  the  Order  had  existed  a  hundred  years, 
liad  filled  the  whole  world  with  memorials  of  great  things 
ne  and  suffered  for  the  feith.  No  religious  community 
uld  produce  a  list  of  men  so  variously  distinguished :  none 
d  extended  its  operations  over  so  vast  a  space :  yet  in  none 

*  Adda,  Not.  IJ.,  Dec.  ^.,  and  Dec  f^.  peatedly  hints  that  the  Ring  mif^ht,  by 

35.    In  these  despatches  Adda  gixes  a  constitutional   policy,  have  obtained 

ong  reasons  for  compromisiug  matters  mnch   for   the   Roman    Catholics,  and 

abolishing  the  penal  la^-s  and  loaving  that  the  attempt  to  relieve  them  illegally 

>  test.     He  calls  the  quarrel  with  the  is  likely  to  bring  great  calamities  on 

rliament  i^  "  gran  disgrazia.'*     He  re>  them. 

GO  2 
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CHAP,  had  there  ever  been  such  perfect  unity  of  feeling  and 
_  V'  -  There  was  no  region  of  the  globe,  no  walk  of  speed 
of  active  life,  in  which  Jesuits  were  not  to  be  fbimd. 
guided  the  counsels  of  Kings.  They  deciphered  Lfttm : 
tions.  They  obserred  the  motions  of  Jupiter's  a 
They  published  whole  libraries,  controversy,  casnistzy,! 
treatises  on  optics,  Alcaic  odes,  editions  of  tbe  i 
madrigals,  catechisms,  and  lampoons.  The  liberal  edi 
of  youth  passed  almost  entirely  into  their  handB,  u 
conducted  by  them  with  conspicuous  abiliiy.  They  id 
have  discovered  the  precise  point  to  which  intellect  ( 
can  be  carried  without  risk  of  intellectual  ema&d] 
Enmity  itself  was  compelled  to  own  that,  in  the  art  d 
aging  and  forming  the  tender  mind,  tiiey  had  no  < 
Meanwhile  they  assiduously  and  successfiilly  cultirsk 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  With  still  greater  assiduity  i 
greater  success  they  applied  themselves  to  the  miniBb] 
confessionaL  Throughout  Soman  Catholic  Europe  the 
of  every  government  and  of  almost  every  fiunily  of  nol 
in  their  keeping.  They  glided  from  one  Protestant  c 
to  another  under  innumerable  disguises,  as  gay  Ca^ 
simple  rustics,  as  Puritan  preachers.  They  wandc 
coimtries  which  neither  mercantile  avidiiy  nor  liberal  en 
•  had  ever  impelled  any  stranger  to  explore.  They  n^ 
found  in  the  garb  of  Mandarins,  superintending  the 
vatory  at  Pekin.  They  were  to  be  found,  spade  n 
teaching  the  rudiments  of  agriculture  to  the  savages 
agnay.  Yet,  whatever  might  be  their  residence,  n 
might  be  their  employment,  their  spirit  was  the  saint 
devotion  to  the  common  cause,  unreasoning  obedienc 
central  authority.  None  of  them  had  chosen  his  d 
place  or  his  vocation  for  himself.  Whether  the  Jesui 
live  under  the  arctic  circle  (tr  under  the  equator,  wb 
should  pass  his  life  in  arranging  gems  and  collating 
scripts  at  the  Vatican  or  in  persuading  naked,  ba: 
under  tlie  Scmthem  Cross  not  to  eat  each  other,  were 
which  he  left  with  profound  submission  to  the  dec 
others.  If  he  was  wanted  at  Lima,  he  was  on  the  At 
the  next  fleet.  If  he  was  wanted  at  Bagdad,  he  wa 
through  the  desert  with  the  next  caravan.  If  his  : 
was  needed  in  some  country  where  his  life  was  more 
than  that  of  a  wolf,  where  it  was  a  crime  to  harb 
where  the  heads  and  quarters  of  his  brethren,  fixei 
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blic  places,  showed  him  what  he  had  to  expect-  he  went  chap. 
Qiont  remonstranoe  or  hesitati<ni  to  his  doom.  Nor  is  this  ._  V"  ^ 
xoic  spirit  yet  extinct.  When,  in  our  own  time,  a  new  and 
Kxifale  pestilence  passed  loond  the  globe,  when,  in  some 
mk  cities,  fear  had  dissolyed  all  the  ties  which  hold  society 
fsther,  when  the  secular  dei^gr  had  fixsaken  their  flocks, 
tm.  medical  snoooor  was  not  to  be  pnrchaaed  br  gcU,  when 
■I  rtrongest  natural  aflEections  had  yielded  to  the  lore  of  Hfe, 
m  then  the  Jesuit  was  firand  by  the  pallet  which  bishop 
oi  curate,  physician  and  nurse,  &ther  and  mother,  had  de- 
sdfid,  bending  orer  infected  lips  to  catch  the  fiunt  accents  of 
jnfession,  and  holding  up  to  the  last,  befi«e  the  e]q>iiing 
anitent,  tibe  image  of  the  expiring  Bedeemer. 
But  with  the  admimble  energy,  disinterestedness,  and  self- 
nrotkm  which  were  characteristic  of  the  Society,  great  rices 
ere  mingled.  It  was  alleged,  and  not  without  foundation, 
lat  the  ardent  public  spirit  which  made  the  Jesuit  regardless 
'  his  ease,  of  his  liberty,  and  of  his  life,  made  him  also  regard- 
B8  of  truth  and  of  mercy ;  that  no  means  which  could  promote 
10  interest  of  his  religion  seemed  to  him  unlawful,  and  that 
f  fhe  interest  of  his  religion  he  too  often  meant  the  interest 
r  his  Society.  It  was  alleged  that,  in  the  most  atrocious 
lots  recorded  in  history,  his  agency  could  be  distinctly  traced ; 
lat,  constant  only  in  attachment  to  the  fraternity  to  which  he 
slonged,  he  was  in  some  countries  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
r  fieedom,  and  in  others  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  order. 
lie  ndghty  victories  which  he  boasted  that  he  had  achieved 
1  the  cause  of  the  Church  were,  in  the  judgment  of  many 
lostrious  members  of  that  Church,  rather  apparent  than  real. 
le  had  indeed  laboured  with  a  wonderful  show  of  success  to 
Bduoe  the  world  under  her  laws;  but  he  had  done  so  by  relax- 
tigherlaws  to  suit  the  temper  of  the  world.  Instead  of  toiling 
0  elevate  human  nature  to  the  noble  standard  fixed  by  divine 
tecept  and  example,  he  had  lowered  the  standard  till  it  was 
eneath  the  average  level  of  human  nature.  He  gloried  in 
luUdtudes  of  converts  who  had  been  baptised  in  the  remote 
^ons  of  the  East :  but  it  was  reported  that  from  some  of 
lose  converts  the  &cts  on  which  the  whole  theology  of  the 
ospel  depends  had  been  cunningly  concealed,  and  that 
'JuBTS  were  permitted  to  avoid  persecution  by  bowing  down 
^fore  the  images  of  fiilse  gods,  while  internally  repeating 
iters  and  Aves.  Nor  was  it  only  in  heathen  countries 
lat  such  arts   were    said  to  be  practised.      It  was  not 
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CHAP,     strange  that  people  of  all  ranks,  and  especially  of  the  '. 
.     ^^'    .  ranks,  crowded  to  the  confessionals  in  the  Jesuit  temp 


\ 


for  from  those  confessionals  none  went  discontented  ai 
There  the  priest  was  all  things  to  all  men.  He  showed  jnsti 
much  rigour  as  might  not  drive  those  who  knelt  at  Ids 
ritual  tribunal  to  the  Dominican  or  the  Franciscan  ch 
K  he  had  to  deal  with  a  mind  truly  devout,  he  spoke  in 
saintly  tones  of  the  primitive  fathers :  but  with  that  lai^ge 
of  mankind  who  have  religion  enough  to  make  them 
when  they  do  wrong,  and  not  religion  enough  to  keep 
from  doing  wrong,  he  followed  a  different  system.  Knoe 
could  not  reclaim  them  from  vice,  it  was  his  business  to 
them  frt)m  remorse.  He  had  at  his  command  an  imTneniie 
pensary  of  anodynes  for  wounded  consciences*  In  the  bo(di 
casuisb^  which  had  been  written  by  his  brethren,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  his  superiors,  were  to  be  found 
trines  consolatory  to  transgressors  of  every  class.  There 
bankrupt  was  taught  how  he  might,  without  sin,  secrete 
goods  from  his  creditors.  The  servant  was  taught  how 
might,  without  sin,  run  off  with  his  master's  plate.  The 
dar  was  assured  that  a  Christian  man  might  innocently 
his  living  by  carrying  letters  and  messages  between 
women  and  their  gallants.  The  high  spirited  and  pun( 
gentlemen  of  Prance  were  gratified  by  a  decision  in  feyour  of 
duelling.  The  Italians,  accustomed  to  darker  and  be«r 
modes  of  vengeance,  were  glad  to  learn  that  they  might,  with- 
out any  crime,  shoot  at  their  enemies  from  behind  hedges.  To 
deceit  was  given  a  license  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole  value 
of  human  contracts  and  of  himian  testimony.  In  truth,  if 
society  continued  to  hold  together,  if  life  and  property  enjoyed 
any  security,  it  was  because  common  sense  and  common  Ira- 
manity  restrained  men  fi^m  doing  what  the  Order  of  Jeaui 
assured  them  that  they  might  with  a  safe  conscience  do. 

So  strangely  were  good  and  evil  intermixed  in  the  character 
of  these  celebrated  brethren ;  and  the  intermixture  was  tiie 
secret  of  their  gigantic  power.  That  power  could  never  have 
belonged  to  mere  hypocrites.  It  could  never  have  belonged 
to  rigid  moralists.  It  was  to  be  attained  only  by  men  sincerelj 
enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit  of  a  great  end,  and  at  the  same  time 
unscrupulous  as  to  the  choice  of  means. 

From  the  first  the  Jesuits  had  been  bound  by  a  peculiar 
allegiance  to  the  Pope.  Their  mission  had  been  not  less  to 
quell  all  mutiny  within  the  Church  than  to  repel  the  hostility 
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ler  avowed  enemies.    Thsr  dwonne  v»  m  die  ki^gliesl     C3UF. 
ree  what  has  been  eaSki  €m  oar  sade  of  die  A]{«  ITlm-  ^    ^   . 
otane,  and  diffioed  afancMt  as  mnck  from  die  dcactrine  of 
SBQetasfromihatofliiidier. .  TlieTCQBdeHiieddfeeGallicui 
srties,  the  claim  of  cBciDBenical  ecMDicik  to  eontrol  t^ 
5,  and  the  daim  of  Bishops  to  an  independexit  commissioii 
m  heaveiu     T^ainfg,  in  the  name  of  die  whole  fiatanitr^ 
>claimed  at  Trent,  amidst  die  i^plaiise  of  the  ciemtiueiii  of 
08  ihe  Fourth,  and  the  mmrnnra  of  Fieneh  and  8|ianish 
slates,  diat  the  govefnment  of  the  fiuthfol  had  Wioi  com- 
[ited  l^^  Christ  to  the  Pope  akne,  that  in  the  Fi^iie  akne 
sacerdotal  anthoritf  was  ccmcentnUed,  and  that  through 

Pope  al<Mie  priests  and  Inshc^  derived  whatexer  pow^^* 
Y  possessed.*  During  manj  years  the  mumi  between  the 
»reme  PontijBb  and  the  Order  had  continued  imfarcdken. 
1  that  union  been  still  nnlxoken  when  James  the  Second 
mded  the  TSnglish  throne,  had  the  influence  of  the  Jesoits 
rell  as  the  influence  of  the  Pope  been  exerted  in  fiiToar  of 
loderate  and  oonstitational  policy,  it  is  probable  that  the 
%t  reYolntion  which  in  a  short  time  changed  the  whde  state 
Suropean  affiurs  would  never  hare  taken  place.  But  even, 
>re  the  middle  of  the  seTenteenth  centurr,  the  Society, 
ad  of  its  services  and  confident  in  its  strength,  had  become 
»atient  of  the  yoke.  A  generation  of  Jesuits  sprang  up, 
>  looked  for  protection  and  guidance  rather  to  the  court  of 
nee  than  to  the  court  of  Borne ;  and  this  disposition  was 

a  little  strengthened  when  Innocent  the  Eleventh  was 
led  to  the  papal  throne. 

lie  Jesuits  were,  at  that  time,  engaged  in  a  war  to  the 
th  gainst  an  enemy  whom  they  had  at  first  disdained, 

whom  they  had  at  length  been  forced  to  regard  with 
3ect  and  fear.  Just  when  their  prosperity  was  at  the 
^ht,  they  were  braved  by  a  handful  of  opponents,  who  had 
eed  no  influence  vrith  the  rulers  of  this  world,  but  who 
e  strong  in  religious  &ith  and  intellectual  energy.  Then 
Dwed  a  long,  a  strange,  a  glorious  conflict  of  genius  against 
rer.     The  Jesuit  called  cabinets,  tribunals,  universities  to 

aid;  and  they  responded  to  the  call.  Port  Boyal  ap- 
[ed,  not  in  vain,  to  the  hearts  and  to  the  understandings 
lillions.  The  dictators  of  Christendom  found  themselves, 
I,  sudden,  in  the  position  of  culprits.  They  were  arraigned 
lie  charge  of  having  systematically  debased  the  standard 

*  Fra  Paolo,  lib.  vii. ;  PuUavicino,  lib.  xriii.  cap.  15. 
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CHAP,     of  eyangeUcal  morality,  for  the  purpose  of  increasiiig  i 

^ _  ^y ,  own  influence;  and  the  charge  was  enforced  in  a  nuu 

which  at  once  arrested  the  attention  of  the  whole  woiid: 
the  chief  accuser  was  Blaise  PascaL  His  powers  of  i 
were  such  as  have  rarely  been  bestowed  on  any  of  the  i 
dren  of  men ;  and  the  vehemence  of  the  zeal  which  anim 
him  was  but  too  well  proved  by  the  cruel  penances  and  ?i 
under  which  his  macerated  frame  sank  into  an  eaily  gt 
His  spirit  was  the  spirit  of  Saint  Bernard :  but  the  de^ 
of  his  wit,  the  purity,  the  energy,  the  simplicity  of 
rhetoric,  had  never  been  equalled,  except  by  the  great  maa 
of  Attic  eloquence.  All  Europe  read  and  admired,  laog 
and  wept.  The  Jesuits  attempted  to  reply :  but  their  fe 
answers  were  received  by  the  public  with  shouts  of  mock 
They  wanted,  it  is  true,  no  talent  or  accomplishment 
which  men  can  be  drilled  by  elaborate  discipline ;  but  i 
discipline,  though  it  may  bring  out  the  powers  of  ordii 
minds,  has  a  tendency  to  suffocate,  rather  than  to  devel 
original  genius.  It  was  universally  acknowledged  that 
the  literary  contest^  the  J'ansenists  were  completely 
torious.  To  the  Jesuits  nothing  was  left  but  to  oppress 
sect  which  they  could  not  confute.  Lewis  the  Foortee 
was  now  their  chief  support.  His  conscience  had,  fixnn  I 
hood,  been  in  their  keeping ;  and  he  had  learned  from  fl 
to  abhor  Jansenism  quite  as  much  as  he  abhorred  Protesb 
ism,  and  very  much  more  than  he  abhorred  Atheism.  Ii 
cent  the  Eleventh,  on  the  other  hand,  leaned  to  the  Janse: 
opinions.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Society  found  i\ 
in  a  situation  never  contemplated  by  its  founder.  The  Jes 
were  estranged  fi^m  the  Supreme  Pontiff;  and  they  J 
closely  allied  with  a  prince  who  proclaimed  himself  the  eh 
pion  of  the  Grallican  liberties  and  the  enemy  of  Ultramonl 
pretensions.  The  Order  therefore  became  in  England  an 
strument  of  the  designs  of  Lewis,  and  laboured,  with  a  sue 
which  the  Eoman  Catholics  afterwards  long  and  bitt 
deplored,  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  King  and 
Parliament,  to  thwart  the  Nuncio,  to  undermine  the  po 
of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  to  support  the  most  despe 
schemes  of  Tyrconnel. 

Thus  on  one  side  were  the  Hydes  and  the  whole  bod; 
Tory  churchmen,  Powis  and  all  the  most  respectable  no 
men  and  gentlemen  of  the  King's  own  faith,  the  St 
General,  the  House  of  Austria,  and  the  Pope.     On  the  01 
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»  were  a  few  Boman  Oatholio  adYenturerSy  of  faroken  for-  GO/LF. 
le  and  tainted  reputation,  backed  by  France  and  by  the  ^  ^^^  _ 
itdts. 

rhe  chief  representatiTe  of  the  Jesnits  at  Whitehall  was  Father 
English  brother  of  the  Order,  who  had,  during  some  time,  ^*^^ 
bed  as  YiceproYincial,  who  had  been  long  regarded  by 
mes  with  peculiar  &¥oar,  and  who  had  hitely  been  made 
erk  of  the  Closet.  This  man,  named  Edward  Petre,  was 
■oended  from  an  hononraUe  £unily:  his  manners  were 
nutly :  his  speech  was  flowing  and  plausible :  but  he  was 
eak  and  yaiii,  covetous  and  ambitious*  Of  all  the  evil 
nmsellors  who  had  access  to  the  royal  ear,  he  bore,  perhaps, 
m  largest  part  in  the  ruin  of  the  Honse  of  Stuart 
The  obstinate  and  imperious  nature  of  the  King  gave  great  The  King*! 
Afsntages  to  those  who  advised  him  to  be  firm,  to  yield  ^^p*'*"* 
0thing,  and  to  make  himself  feared.  One  state  maxim  had  ^^^"^'^^ 
iken  possession  of  his  small  understanding,  and  was  not  to 
e  dislodged  by  reason.  To  reason,  indeed,  he  was  not  in  the 
jUt  of  attending.  His  mode  of  arguing,  if  it  is  to  be  so 
■lied,  was  one  not  uncommon  among  dull  and  stubborn  per- 
008,  who  are  accustomed  to  be  surrounded  by  their  inferiors, 
b  asserted  a  proposition ;  and,  as  often  as  wiser  people  yen- 
ned respectfully  to  show  that  it  was  erroneous,  he  asserted 
again,  in  exactly  the  same  words,  and  conceiyed  that,  by 
king  so,  he  at  once  disposed  of  all  objections.*  ^^I  will 
ake  no  concession,"  he  often  repeated ;  **  my  father  made 
Qceesions,  and  he  was  beheaded."t  Eyen  if  it  had  been 
ne  that  concession  had  been  &tal  to  Charles  the  First,  a 
in  of  sense  would  haye  remembered  that  a  single  experi- 
mt  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  general  rule  eyen  in 
enoes  mnch  less  complicated  than  the  science  of  goyem- 
int ;  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  no  two- politic 
i  experiments  were  eyer  made  of  which  all  the  conditions 
re  exactly  alike;  and  that  the  only  way  to  learn  ciyil 
idenoe  from  history  is  to  examine  and  compare  an  im- 
inse  number  of  cases.  But,  if  the  single  instance  on  which 
J  King  relied  proyed  anything,  it  proyed  that  he  was  in  the 
ong.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  Charles  had  frankly 

This  wna  the  practice  of  his  daughter        f  Down  to  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the 

le ;  and  Marlborough  said  that  she  Bishops,  James  went  on  telling  Adda 

learned  it  from  her  father.    8oe  the  that  all  tlie  calamities  of  Charles  the 

dication  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlbo>  First  were  **  per  la  troppa  indulgensa." 

l^  Despatch  of  ^;^-^:  16»8 
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CHAP,  made  to  the  Short  Parliameiit,  which  met  in  the  Bpiii 
.  ^^'  .  1640,  but  one  half  of  the  concessions  which  he  made,  i 
months  later,  to  the  Long  Parliament,  he  would  have 
and  died  a  powerful  King.  On  the  other  hand,  there  a 
no  doubt  whatever  that,  if  he  had  refused  to  make  anj 
cession  to  the  Long  Parliament,  and  had  resorted  to  am 
defence  of  the  Shipmone  j  and  of  the  Star  Chamber,  he  n 
have  seen,  in  the  hostile  ranks,  Hyde  and  Falkland  sid 
side  with  Hollis  and  Hampden.  It  would  indeed  be  ] 
correct  to  saj  that,  if  he  had  refused  to  make  any  concefl 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  resort  to  arms;  for 
twenty  Cavaliers  would  have  joined  his  standard.  It  wi 
his  large  concessions  alone  that  he  owed  the  support  of 
great  body  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  fought  so 
and  so  gallantly  in  his  cause.  But  it  would  have  been 
less  to  represent  these  things  to  James. 

Another  &tal  delusion  had  taken  possession  of  his  s 
and  was  never  dispelled  till  it  had  ruined  him.  He  fi 
believed  that,  do  what  he  might,  the  members  of  the  Ch 
of  England  would  act  up  to  their  principles.  It  had 
knew,  been  proclaimed  from  ten  thousand  pulpits,  it 
been  solemnly  declared  by  the  XJniversiiy  of  Oxford, 
even  tyranny  as  frightful  as  that  of  the  most  depraved  oi 
Csosars  did  not  justify  subjects  in  resisting  the  royal  ax 
rity;  and  hence  he  was  weak  enough  to  conclude  thai 
whole  body  of  Tory  gentlemen  and  clergymen  would  let 
plunder,  oppress,  and  insult  them,  without  lifting  an 
against  him.  It  seems  strange  that  any  man  should 
passed  his  fiftieth  year  without  discovering  that  people  s 
times  do  what  they  think  wrong:  and  James  had  on 
look  into  his  own  heart  for  abundant  proof  that  even  a  si 
sense  of  religious  duty  will  not  always  prevent  frail  hi 
beings  from  indulging  their  passions  in  defiance  of  d 
laws,  and  at  the  risk  of  awful  penalties.  He  must  have 
conscious  that,  though  he  thought  adultery  sinful,  he  wj 
adulterer:  but  nothing  could  convince  him  that  any 
who  professed  to  think  rebellion  sinful  would  ever,  in 
extremity,  be  a  rebel.  The  Church  of  England  was,  i 
view,  a  passive  victim,  which  he  might,  without  danger, 
rage  and  torture  at  his  pleasure ;  nor  did  he  ever  se* 
error  till  the  Universities  were  preparing  to  coin  their 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  military  chest  of  his 
mies,  and  till  a  Bishop,  long  renowned  for  loyalty,  had  th 
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le  the  cassock,  put  on  jackboots,  and  taken  the  command     CHAP, 
a  regiment  of  insurgents.  -_^'    - 

En  these  &tal  follies  the  "King  waa  artfollj  encouraged  by  The  King 
Dinister  who  had  been  an  Exclnsionist,  and  who  still  called  ^°^'|q 
naelf  a  Protestant,  the  Earl  of  Simderland.    The  motives  his  enon 
d  conduct  of  this  unprincipled  politician  have  often  been  ^^^*^ 
represented.    He  was,  in  his  own  lifetime,  accused  by  the 
leobites  of  having,  even  before  the  beginning  of  the  reign 

James,  determined  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  favour  of 
m  Prince  of  Orange,  and  of  having,  with  that  view,  recom- 
BDded  a  succession  of  outrages  on  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
institution  of  the  realm.  This  idle  story  has  been  repeated 
nm  to  our  own  days  by  ignorant  writers.  But  no  well  in- 
■med  historian,  whatever  might  be  his  prejudices,  has  con- 
tfoended  to  adopt  it :  for  it  rests  on  no  evidence  whatever ; 
id  scarcely  any  evidence  would  convince  reasonable  men 
at  Sunderland  deliberately  incurred  guilt  and  infamy  in 
der  to  bring  about  a  change  by  which  it  was  clear  that  he 
old  not  possibly  be  a  gainer,  and  by  which,  in  fact,  he  lost 
mense  wealth  and  influence.  Nor  is  there  the  smallest 
ison  for  resorting  to  so  strange  a  hypothesis.  For  the 
ith  lies  on  the  sur&ce.  Crooked  as  this  man's  course  was, 
3  law  which  determined  it  was  simple.  His  conduct  is  to 
ascribed  to  the  alternate  influence  of  cupidity  and  fear  on 
nind  highly  susceptible  of  both  those  passions,  and  quick- 
rlited  rather  than  fiirsighted.  He  wanted  more  i)ower  and 
>ie  money.  More  power  he  could  obtain  only  at  Bochester's 
pense ;  and  the  obvious  way  to  obtain  i)ower  at  Eochester's 
pense  was  to  encourage  the  dislike  which  the  King  felt  for 
Kshester's  moderate  counsels.  Money  could  be  most  easily 
d  most  largely  obtained  from  the  court  of  Versailles ;  and 
uderland  was  eager  to  sell  himself  to  that  court.     He  had 

joTial  generous  vices.  He  cared  little  for  wine  or  for 
Ekuty :  but  he  desired  riches  with  an  ungovernable  and  in- 
liiable  desire.  The  passion  for  play  raged  in  him  without 
^asure,  and  had  not  been  tamed  by  ruinous  losses.  His 
reditary  fortune  was  ample.  He  had  long  filled  lucrative 
sts,  and  had  neglected  no  art  which  could  make  them  more 
;rative :  but  his  ill  luck  at  the  hazard  table  was  such  that 
I  estates  were  daily  becoming  more  and  more  encumbered. 

the  hope  of  extricating  himself  from  his  embarrassments^ 

betrayed  to  Barillon  all  the  schemes  adverse  to  France 
dch  had  been  meditated  in  the  English  cabinet,  and  hinted 
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CHAP,  that  a  Secretary  of  State  could  in  such  tunes  render  ser 
^-  ,  for  wliich  it  might  be  wise  in  Lewis  to  pay  largely. 
Ambassador  told  his  master  that  six  thousand  goineafl 
the  smallest  gratification  that  conld  be  offered  to  so 
portant  a  minister.  Lewis  consented  to  go  as  high  as  twi 
five  thousand  crowns,  eqaivalent  to  about  five  thousaiK 
hundred  pounds  sterling.  It  was  agreed  that  Sundei 
should  receive  this  sum  yearly,  and  that  he  should,  in  re 
exert  all  his  influence  to  prevent  the  reassembling  o^ 
Parliament.'*'' 

He  joined  himself  therefore  to  the  Jesuitical  cabal, 
made  so  dexterous  an  use  of  the  influence  of  that  cabal 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  HaJifax  in  the  high  digni 
Lord  President  without  being  required  to  resign  the  &r 
active  and  lucrative  post  of  Secretary.t  He  felt,  hon 
that  he  could  never  hope  to  obtain  paramount  influem 
the  Court  while  he  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Establ 
Church.  All  religions  were  the  same  to  him.  Li  pi 
circles,  indeed,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  with  pr 
contempt  of  i^  most  sacred  things.  He  therefore  d 
mined  to  let  the  King  have  the  delight  and  glory  of  effe 
a  conversion.  Some  management,  however,  was  necef 
No  man  is  utterly  without  regard  for  the  opinion  o 
fellow  creatures :  and  even  Sunderland,  though  not  ver; 
Bible  to  shame,  flinched  fix)m  the  infamy  of  public  apof 
He  played  his  part  with  rare  adroitness.  To  the  wor 
showed  himself  as  a  Protestant.  Li  the  Boyal  Clo» 
assumed  the  character  of  an  earnest  enquirer  after  truth 
was  almost  persuaded  to  declare  himself  a  Boman  Cat! 
and  who,  while  waiting  for  fuller  illumination,  was  dis; 
to  render  every  service  in  his  power  to  the  professors  c 
old  faith.  James,  who  was  never  very  discerning,  and 
in  religious  matters  was  absolutely  blind,  suffered  hi] 
notwithstanding  all  that  he  had  seen  of  human  knave 
the  knavery  of  courtiers  as  a  class,  and  of  the  knav( 
Simderland  in  particular,  to  be  duped  into  the  belief 
divine  grace  had  touched  the  most  fSalse  and  callous  of  h 
hearts.    During  many  months  the  wily  minister  cent 

*  Barillon,  Nov.  }{.  1685;  Lewis  to  a  pour  le  jea,  et  lea  pert«s  consii 

Barillon,  ^^^    In  a  highly  curioofl  qu  il  y  fait,  inoommodent  fort  sea 

paper  which  Ws  written  in  1687,almo8t  H n'aime pas levin;etilhaJt leaf, 
certainly  by   Bonrepaux,  and  which  ia         f  It  appears  from  the  Connt 

now  in  the  French  archives,  Sanderland  that  he  took  his  place  aa  Presi 

is  described  thus:— "La  passion  qu'il  the  4  th  of  December,  1686. 
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te  regarded  at  court  as  a  promising  catechuixien,  with-     CHAP, 
exhibiting  himself  to  the  public  in  the  character  of  a  .    ^'    . 
dgade.''^ 

[e  early  suggested  to  the  King  the  expediency  of  appoint- 
a  secret  committee  bf  Boman  Catholics  to  advise  on  all 
fcten  affecting  the  interests  of  their  religion.  This  com- 
lee  met  sometimes  at  ChifBnch's  lodgings,  and  sometimes 
file  official  apartments  of  Sunderland,  who,  though  still 
Bunally  a  Protestant,  was  admitted  to  all  its  deliberations, 
1  soon  obtained  a  decided  ascendency  over  the  other 
mbers.  Eyeiy  Friday  the  Jesuitical  cabal  dined  with  the 
netary.  The  conversation  at  table  was  free;  and  the 
ikuesses  of  the  prince  whom  the  confederates  hoped  to 
mage  were  not  spared.  To  Petre  Sunderland  promised  a 
cdinal's  hat ;  to  Castelmaiae  a  splendid  embassy  to  Bome ; 
Dover  a  lucrative  command  in  the  Guards ;  and  to  Tyrcon- 
I  high  employment  in  Ireland.  Thus  bound  together  by 
)  strongest  ties  of  interest,  these  men  addressed  themselves 
the  task  of  subverting  the  Treasurer's  power.f 
Inhere  were  two  Protestant  members  of  the  cabinet  who  Perfidjof 
k  no  decided  part  in  the  struggle.  Jeffreys  was  at  this  ^«®*y»- 
e  tortured  by  a  cruel  internal  malady  which  had  been 
Tavated  by  intemperance.  At  a  dinner  which  a  wealthy 
erman  gave  to  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  go- 
oment,  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  were 
Imnk  that  they  stripped  themselves  almost  stark  naked, 
L  were  with  difficulty  prevented  fit)m  climbing  up  a  sign- 
fc  to  drink  His  Majesty's  health.  The  pious  Treasurer 
iped  with  nothing  but  the  scandal  of  the  debauch :  but 
Chancellor  brought  on  a  violent  fit  of  his  complaint.  His 
was  for  some  time  thought  to  be  in  serious  danger, 
lies  expressed  great  uneasiness  at  the  thought  of  losing  a 
lister  who  suited  him  so  well,  and  said,  with  some  truth, 
t  the  loss  of  such  a  man  could  not  be  easily  repaired, 
ieys,  when  he  became  convalescent,  promised  his  support 
both  the  contending  parties,  and  waited  to  see  which  of 
m  would  prove  victorious.  Some  curious  proofs  of  his 
»licity  are  still  extant.     It  has  been  already  said  that  the 

Bonrepanx  was  not  so  easily  de-  tin  certain  nombre  de  gens  du  pais."^- 

d  as  James.    "  En  son  particulier  11  Bonrepanx  to  Seignelay,  t^*  1687. 
derland)  n'en  professe  aucune  (re-        ^  Lifeof  James  theSeco^rii.74.  77. 

tt)  et  en  parle  fort  hbroment.    Ces  Ori^.   Mem.;  Sheridan  MS.:  Barillon, 

<B  de  ajsoours  seroient  en  execration  jj^arch  -^   1686 
ranoe.     Ici  ils  sont  ordinaires  paruii  *^* 
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CHAP,  two  French  agents  who  were  then  resident  in  London 
^}'  .  divided  the  English  court  between  them.  Bonrepanz 
constantly  with  Rochester ;  and  Barillon  lived  with  Son 
land.  Lewis  was  informed  in  the  same  week  by  Bonrq 
that  the  Chancellor  was  entirely  with  the  Treasurer, 
by  Barillon  that  the  Chancellor  was  in  lea^^  with 
Secretary.* 

QodolphiiL  Grodolphin,  cantious  and  taciturn,  did  his  best  to  prei 
neutrality.  His  opinions  and  wishes  were  undoubtedly 
Rochester :  but  his  office  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  1 

TheQoMiL  constant  attendance  on  the  Queen ;  and  be  was  naturaU] 
willing  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  her.  There  is  indeed  i 
reason  to  believe  that  he  regarded  her  with  an  attach] 
more  romantic  than  often  finds  place  in  the  hearts  of  vet 
statesmen;  and  circumstances,  which  it  is  now  necet 
to  relate,  had  thrown  her  entirely  into  the  hands  d 
Jesuitical  cabaLf 

Amoun  of       The  King,  stem  as  was  his  temper  and  grave  as  wa 

the  King,  deportment,  was  scarcely  less  under  the  influence  of  fe 
attractions  than  his  more  lively  and  amiable  brother  hadi 
The  beauty,  indeed,  which  distinguished  the  fetvourite  L 
of  Charles  was  not  necessary  to  James.  Barbara  Fa] 
Eleanor  Gwynn,  and  Louisa  de  Querouaille  were  amonj 
finest  women  of  their  time.  James,  when  young,  had 
rendered  his  liberty,  descended  below  his  rank,  and  inci 
the  displeasure  of  his  family,  for  the  coarse  features  of  I 
Hyde.  He  had  soon,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  i< 
court,  been  drawn  away  from  his  plain  consort  by  a  pL 
mistress,  Arabella  Churchill.  His  second  wife,  though  im 
years  younger  than  himself,  and  of  no  impleasing  fBuce  or  fi| 
had  frequent  reason  to  complain  of  his  inconstancy.    B 

Cathiirino    all  his  iUicit  attachments  the  strongest  was  that  which  b 

Medley.       jum  to  Catharine  Sedley. 

This  woman  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  o 
the  most  brilliant  and  profiigate  wits  of  the  Restoration, 
licentiousness  of  his  writings  is  not  redeemed  by  much  } 
or  vivacity ;  but  the  charms  of  his  conversation  were  ack 
ledged  even  by  sober  men  who  had  no  esteem  for  his  chan 
To  sit  near  him  at  the  theatre,  and  to  hear  his  criticise 


*  Reresby'g  Memoirs ;  Luttreirs  Diary,  In  a  contemporaiy  satire  it  is  rei 

Feb.  2.   168J;  Barillon,  Feb.  ^j.  '^^  that  Godolphin 

nonrpnanx    '^---  "  B«fct«  time  with  politic h««i,  and  all  ■ 

ixmrepaux,  ^^^  ^  picaaod  with  the  charge  of  Uie  Qwk 

t  Dartmouth  s  note  on  Burnet,  i.  621.  aad  glorcs." 
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lew  play,  was  regarded  as'an  intellectnal  treat.*    Dryden     CHAP. 
i  done  him  the  hononr  to  make  him  a  principal  interlocutor  ^_  ^^'    - 
.the  Dialogue  on  Dramatic  Poesy.    The  morals  of  Sedley 
le  such  as,  even  in  that  age,  gaye  great  scandal.    He  on 
b  occasion,  after  a  wild  reyel,  exhibited  himself  without  a 
|Eed  of  clothing  in  the  balcony  of  a  tavern  near  Covent  Gar- 
n,  and  harangued  the  people  who  were  passiug  in  language 
^indecent  and  pro&ne  that  he.  was  driven  in  by  a  shower  of  . 
flikbats,  was  prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanour,  was  sentenced 

•  heavy  fine,  and  was  reprimanded  by  the  Court  of  King's 
■leh  in  the  most  cutting  terms.f  EUs  daughter  had  iohe- 
ed  his  abilities  and  his  impudence.  Personal  charms  she 
d  none,  with  the  exception  of  two  brilliant  eyes,  the  lustre 
'which,  to  men  of  delicate  taste,  seemed  fierce  and  unfemi- 
ne.  Her  fimn  was  lean,  her  countenance  haggard.  Charles, 
Dogh  he  liked  her  conversation,  laughed  at  her  ugliness,  and 
id  that  the  priests  must  have  recommended  her  to  his  brother 

vway  of  penance.  She  well  knew  that  she  was  not  hand- 
ine,  and  jested  &eely  on  her  own  homeliness.  Yet,  with 
■nge  inconsistency  she  loved  to  adorn  herself  magnificently, 
■id  drew  on  herself  much  keen  ridicule  by  appearing  in  the 
ieats^  and  the  ring  plastered,  painted,  clad  in  Brussels  lace, 
Ifttering  with  diamonds,  and  affecting  all  the  graces  of 
^hteen.} 

The  nature  of  her  influence  over  James  is  not  easily  to  be 
cplained.  He  was  no  longer  young.  He  was  a  religious 
an ;  at  least  he  was  willing  to  make  for  his  religion  exer- 
:>n8  and  sacrifices  firom  which  the  great  majority  of  those 
ho  are  called  religious  men  would  shrink.  It  seems  strange 
lat  any  attraction  should  have  drawn  him  into  a  course  of 
fe  which  he  must  have  regarded  as  highly  criminal ;  and  in 
lis  case  none  could  understand  where  the  attraction  lay. 
stiharine  herself  was  astonished  by  the  violence  of  his  pas- 
on.  "  It  cannot  be  my  beauty,"  she  said ;  "  for  he  must  see 
Lst  I  have  none ;  and  it  cannot  be  my  wit ;  for  he  has  not 
longh  to  know  that  I  have  any." 

At  the  moment  of  the  King's  accession,  a  sense  of  the  new 
(sponsibility  which  lay  on  bim  made  his  mind  for  a  time 
scnliarly  open  to  religious  impressions.  He  formed  and 
inounced  many  good  resolutions,  spoke  in  public  with  great 
^verity  of  the  impious  and  licentious  manners  of  the  age,  and 

*  Pepys,  Oct  4.  1661.  X  See  Donet^s  satirical  lines  ou  her. 
t  Ibid.  July  1.^663. 
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Intrigaas 
of  Koch- 
Mt«r  in 
fftToor  of 
CftUumne 
BedJfly. 


in  private  aastired  his  Queen  and  his  ocmfessor  tlia 

flee  Catharine  Sedley  no  more.     He  wrote  to  hi 

entreating  her  to  qnit  the  apartments  whidi  she  o 

Whitehall,  and  to  go  to  a  house  in  St.  James's  Sqn 

had  been  splendidly  famished  for  her  at  his  expem 

the  same  time  promised  to  allow  her  a  large  penski 

privy  pnrse.    Catharine,  clever,  strongminded,  inti 

conscious  of  her  power,  refused  to  stir.     In  a  tew: 

began  to  be  whispered  that  the  services  of  Chiffi 

again  employed,  and  that  the  mistress  freguentijp 

repassed  through  that  private  door  through  -whit 

Huddleston  had  borne  the  host  to  the  bedside  d 

The  Swing's  Protestant  ministers  had,  it  seems,  co 

hope  that  their  master's  in&tuation  for  this  worn 

cure  him  of  the  more  pernicious  infsituation  which 

him  to  attack  their  religion.     She  had  all  the  tala 

could  qualify  her  to  play  on  his  feelings,  to  make  gs 

scruples,  to  set  before  him  in  a  strong  light  the  d 

and  dangers  into  which  he  was  running  headlong. 

ter,  the  champion  of  the  Church,  exerted  himself  tort 

her  influence.     Qrmond,  who  is  populariy  regaide 

personification  of  all  that  is  pure  and  litgHmiTMlp 

English  Cavalier,  encouraged  the  design.   Even  Lad; 

ter  was  not  ashamed  to  cooperate,  and  to  cooperate  in 

worst  way.    Her  office  was  to  direct  the  jealousj  ( 

jured  wife  towards  a  young  lady  who  was  perfecUj  i 

The  whole  court  took  notice  of  the  coldness  and 

with  which  the  Queen  treated  the  poor  girl  onw 

picion  had  been  thrown :  but  the  cause  of  Her  Haj 

humour  was  a  mystery.     For  a  time  the  intrigue 

prosperously  and  secretly.     Catharine  often  told  t 

plainly  what  the  Protestant  Lords  of  the  Coimdl  oi 

to  hint  in  the  most  delicate  phrases.     His  crown, 

was  at  stake :    the  old  dotard  Arundell  and  the  l 

Tyrconnel  would  lead  him  to  his  ruin.     It  is  possibb 

caresses  might  have  done  what  the  imited  ezhortati( 

Lords  and  the  Commons,  of  the  House  of  Austrii 

Holy  See,  had  failed  to  do,  but  for  a  strange  mishi 

changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs.     James,  in  a  fit 

ness,  determined  to  make  his  mistress  Countess  of  D 

in  her  own  right.     Catharine  saw  all  the  peril  of  su* 

and  declined  the  invidious  honour.     Her  lover  was  c 

and  himself  forced  the  patent  into  her  hands.     SI 
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septed  it  on  one  ccHidition,  which  shows  her  confidence  in     CHAP, 
r  own  power  and  in  his  weakness.     She  made  hiiu  give  her  ._   ^    _^ 
lolemn  promise,  not  that  he  wonld  never  quit  her«  but  that, 
he  did  so,  he  wonld  himself  annonnce  his  resolution  to  her, 
id  grant  her  one  parting  interview. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  her  elevation  got  abroad,  the  whole 
ihoe  was  in  an  uproar.  The  warm  blood  of  Italy  boiled  in 
le  veins  of  the  Qneen.  Frond  of  her  youth  and  of  her 
lanns,  of  her  hi^  rank  and  of  her  stainless  chastity,  she 
nld  not  without  agonies  of  grief  and  rage  see  herself  de- 
"ted  and  insulted  for  such  a  rivaL  Rochester,  perhaps 
nembering  how  patiently,  after  a  short  struggle.  Catharine 
Braganza  had  consented  to  treat  the  nustresses  of  Charles 
ii  politeness,  had  expected  that,  after  a  little  complaining 
I  pouting,  Maiy  of  Modena  would  be  equally  submissive, 
was  not  so.  She  did  not  even  attempt  to  conceal  from  the 
»  of  the  world  the  violence  of  her  emotions.  Day  after 
f  the  courtiers  who  came  to  see  her  dine  observed  that  the 
dies  were  removed  untasted  fiom  the  table.  She  suffered 
3  tears  to  stream  down  her  cheeks  unconcealed  in  the  pre- 
ikce  of  the  whole  circle  of  ministers  and  envoys.  To  the 
Jig  she  spoke  with  wild  vehemence.  ^^  Let  me  go/'  she 
Led.  '^  You  have  made  your  woman  a  Countess :  make  her 
Queen.  Put  my  crown  on  her  head.  Only  le^  me  hide 
y^self  in  some  convent,  where  I  may  never  see  her  more.*' 
len,  more  soberly,  she  asked  him  how  he  reconciled  his  con- 
let  to  his  rdigious  professions.  ^  You  are  ready,"  she  said, 
bo  put  your  kingdom  to  hazard  for  the  sake  of  your  soul ; 
id  yet  you  are  throwing  away  your  soul  for  the  sake  of  that 
eature.''  Father  Petre,  on  bended  knees,  seconded  these 
monstrances.  It  was  his  duty  to  do  so ;  and  his  duty  was 
}(b  the  less  strenuously  performed  because  it  coincided  with 
8  interest.  The  King  went  on  for  a  time  sinning  and  re- 
nting. In  his  hours  of  remorse  his  penances  were  severe, 
ary  treasured  up  to  the  end  of  her  life,  and  at  her  death 
queathed  to  the  convent  of  ChaUlot,  the  scourge  with  which 
had  vigorously  avenged  her  vnx>ng8  upon  his  own  shoulders. 
>thing  but  Catharine's  absence  could  put  an  end  to  this 
Tiggle  between  an  ignoble  love  and  an  ignoble  superstition. 
mes  wrote,  imploring  and  commanding  her  to  depart.  He 
med  that  he  had  promised  to  bid  her  farewell  in  person. 
But  I  know  too  well,"  he  added,  "the  power  which  you 
,ve  over  me.  I  have  not  strength  of  mind  enough  to  keep 
VOL.  I.  P  P 
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CHAP,  my  resolution  if  I  see  yon."  He  offered  her  a  yacht 
-  ^^  .  vey  her  with  all  digniiy  and  comfort  to  Flanders,  and 
ened  that  if  she  did  not  go  quietly  she  should  be  sent  a 
force.  She  at  one  time  worked  on  his  feelings  by  pi^t 
to  be  ill.  Then  she  assumed  the  airs  of  a  martyr,  and 
dently  proclaimed  herself  a  sufferer  for  the  Protestai 
gion.  Then  again  she  adopted  the  siyle  of  John  Hai 
She  defied  the  King  to  remove  her.  She  would  t 
right  with  him.  While  the  Great  Charter  and  the  I 
Corpus  Act  were  the  law  of  the  land,  she  would  live 
she  pleased.  ^^And  Flanders  1 "  she  cried;  '^ never! 
learned  one  thing  from  my  friend  the  Duchess  of  Ma 
and  that  is  never  to  trost  myself  in  a  coimtry  where  ih( 
convents."  At  length  she  selected  Ireland  as  the  pi 
her  exile,  probably  because  the  brother  of  her  patron  £ 
ter  was  viceroy  there.  After  many  delays  she  dep 
leaving  the  victory  to  the  Queen.* 

The  history  of  this  extraordinary  intrigue  would  be  i 
feet,  if  it  were  not  added  that  there  is  still  extant  a  rel 
meditation,  written  by  the  Treasurer,  with  his  own  haj 
the  very  same  day  on  which  the  intelligence  of  his  attei 
govern  his  master  by  means  of  a  concubine  was  despatd 
Bonrepaux  to  Versailles.  No  composition  of  Ken  or  Lei 
breathes  a  spirit  of  more  fervent  and  exalted  piety  tha 
effusion.  Hypocrisy  cannot  be  suspected :  for  the  pap 
evidently  meant  only  for  the  writer's  own  eye,  and  w 
published  till  he  had  been  more  than  a  century  in  his 
So  much  is  history  stranger  than  fiction ;  and  so  tn 
that  nature  has  caprices  which  art  dares  not  imitate, 
matist  would  scarcely  venture  to  bring  on  the  stage  8 
prince,  in  the  decline  of  life,  ready  to  sacrifice  his  en 
order  to  serve  the  interests  of  his  religion,  indefiitig 
malring  proselytes,  and  yet  deserting  and  insulting  a  vi 
wife  who  had  youth  and  beauty  for  the  sake  of  a  pre 
paramour  who  had  neither.  Still  less,  if  possible,  ^ 
dramatist  venture  to  introduce  a  statesman  stooping 
wicked  and  shameful  part  of  a  procurer,  and  calling 

*  The  chief  materials  for  the  history  Memoirs ;  Burnet,  i.  682. ;  Sher 

of  this  intriffue  are  the  despatches  of  ChaillotMa;  Adda*8  Despatch 

BaxiUonanaWpaiixattheb^^^  and  f^f  1686.     Adda  write 

of  the  year  1686.    See  Barillon,  '.^rx^  ^^^^J;i^\  ^,^^^  ,„^  .^^^„,  „ 

rcb.  7.  »  ^^^'  TT-t  ^*^^-  Ti't  ^®^-  lH'f  *°d    appears  to  have  known  nothiago 
Bonrepaux  under  the  first  four  dates ;     past  life. 
Evelyn's  Diary,  Januar}'  19. ;  Reresby's 
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)  to  aid  him  in  that  dishonourable  office,  yet,  in  his  mo-     CHA^. 
Dits  of  leisure,  retiring  to  his  closet,  and  there  secretly  .  _  ^^'    . 
ning  ont  his  sool  to  his  God  in  penitent  tears  and  devout 
eolations.''^ 

The  Treasurer  soon  found  that,  in  using  scandalous  Decline 
MOB  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  laudable  end,  he  had  ^f  ^' . 
nmiitted,  not  only  a  crime,  but  a  folly.  The  Queen  was  influenoc 
If  his  enemy.  She  affectt^  indeed,  to  listen  with  civility 
lie  the  Hydes  excused  their  recent  conduct  as  well  as  they 
lid;  and  she  occasionally  pretended  to  use  her  influence  in 
ir  &vour:  but  she  must  have  been  more  or  less  than 
nan  if  she  had  really  forgiven  the  conspiracy  which  had 
D.  formed  against  her  dignity  and  her  domestic  happiness 
ihe  fjEunily  of  her  husband's  first  wife.  The  Jesuits 
KDgly  represented  to  the  Kiug  the  danger  which  he  had  so 
rowly  escaped.  His  reputation,  they  said,  his  peace,  his 
1,  had  been  put  in  peril  hy  the  machinations  of  his  prime 
lister.  The  Nuncio,  who  would  gladly  have  counteracted 
influence  of  the  violent  party,  and  cooperated  with  the 
derate  members  of  the  cabinet,  could  not  honestly  or  de- 
itly  separate  himself  on  this  occasion  from  Father  Petre. 
nes  himself,  when  parted  by  the  sea  from  the  charms 
ich  had  so  strongly  fascinated  him,  could  not  but  regard 
h  resentment  and  contempt  those  who  had  sought  to 
rem  him  by  means  of  his  vices.  What  had  passed  must 
re  had  the  effect  of  raising  his  own  Church  in  his  esteem, 
I  of  lowering  the  Church  of  England.  The  Jesuits,  whom 
fas  the  £Eifihion  to  represent  as  the  most  unsafe  of  spiritual 
des,  as  sophists  who  refined  away  the  whole  system  of 
ngelical  morality,  as  sycophants  who  owed  their  influence 
jfly  to  the  indulgence  with  which  they  treated  the  sins  of 
great,  had  reclaimed  him  from  a  life  of  guUt  by  rebukes 
sharp  and  bold  as  those  which  David  had  heard  from 
Lhan  and  Herod  from  the  Baptist.     On  the  other  hand. 

The  meditation  bears  date  j^-r-  ^J^  ^^^^  ^  ^ave  spent  in  vanity  and 

.     Bonrepaux,  in   his  despatch  of  idleness,  and  teach  me  to  number  those 

same  dayTsays,  "L'intrigne  avoit  }^^^  ^''^  «F°* »«  «^^  ^l^  wickedness 

ondnite  par  Milord  Rochester  et  sa  ^h  God,  teach  me  to  number  the  days  of 

ttc.     .    .    .    Leur  ppojet  ^toit  de  "17  ^'ct»on  too,  and  to  give  thanks  for 

gouvemer  le  Roy  tfAngleterre  par  ^^  <^^at  is  come  to  me  from  thy  hand. 

ouTelle  comtesse.     Ils7^toient  as-  Te^^  "«  l»^ewise  to  number  the  days 

1  d'elle."     While  Bonrepaux  was  of  this  worlds  greatness  of  which  I  have 

jifT  thus,  Rochester  was  writing  as  80  P^aJ  a  share ;  and  teach  me  to  look 

wb;  "Oh  God,  teach  me  so  to  num.  ^Pp9  ,^^«™  ^  ^^'^^  *^^  vexation  of 

ny  days  that  I  may  apply  my  heart  sp^nt. 

wisdom.     Teach  mc  to  number  the 

pp  2 
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CHAP,  zealous  Protestants,  whose  fayotirite  theme  was  the  k 
._  ^  .  Popish  casnists  and  the  wickedness  of  doing  evil  thai 
might  come,  had  attempted  to  obtain  advantages  foi 
own  Church  in  a  way  which  all  Christians  regarded  as 
criminal.  The  victory  of  the  cabal  of  evil  connsello 
therefore  complete.  The  King  looked  coldly  on  Eoc 
The  courtiers  and  foreign  ministers  soon  perceived  tb 
Lord  Treasurer  was  prime  minister  only  in  name.  H 
tinned  to  offer  his  advice  daily,  and  had  the  mortifica 
find  it  daily  rejected.  Yet  he  could  not  prevail  on  hin 
relinquish  the  outward  show  of  power,  and  the  emoli 
which  he  directly  and  indirectly  derived  from  his  greai 
He  did  his  best,  therefore,  to  conceal  his  vexations  fr 
public  eye.  But  his  violent  passions  and  his  inten 
habits  ^qualified  him  for  the  part  of  a  dissemblei 
gloomy  looks,  when  he  came  out  of  the  council  ch 
showed  how  little  he  was  pleased  with  what  had  pai 
the  board;  and,  when  the  bottle  had  gone  round 
words  escaped  him  which  betrayed  his  uneasiness.* 

He  might,  indeed,  well  be  uneasy.  Indiscreet  ai 
I)opular  measures  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succ 
All  thought  of  returning  to  the  policy  of  the  Triple  A 
was  abandoned.  The  "K^iTig  explicitly  avowed  to  the  mi 
of  those  Continental  powers  with  which  he  had  lately  in 
to  ally  himself,  that  all  his  views  had  undergone  a  c 
and  that  England  was  stiU  to  be,  as  she  had  been  un 
grandfather,  his  father,  and  his  brother,  of  no  accc 
Europe.  "  I  am  in  no  condition,"  he  said  to  the  S 
Ambassador,  "  to  trouble  myself  about  what  passes  a 
It  is  my  resolution  to  let  foreign  affairs  take  their  cor 
establish  my  authority  at  home,  and  to  do  something 
religion."  A  few  days  later  he  announced  the  same 
tions  to  the  States  General.t  Prom  that  time  to  the  c 
his  ignominious  reign,  he  made  no  serious  effort  to 
from  vassalage,  though,  to  the  last,  he  could  nevei 
without  transports  of  rage,  that  men  called  him  a  vass 
The  two  events  which  proved  to  the  public  that  Sund 
and  Simderland's  party  were  victorious  were  the  prorc 
of  the  Parliament  from  February  to  May,  and  the  dej 

*  "  Je  via  Milord  Kochester  comme     chose." — Bonrepaux,  Feb.  JJ.  16 
il  gortoit  du  conseil  fort  chagrin ;  et,  sur    also  Barillon,  March  ^,  ^. 
la  fin  du  souper,  il  lui  en  «^chappa  quelque         f  BariUon,  ^^^  April  J|. 
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E  Castolmaine  for  Borne  with  the  appointments  of  an  Am-     CHAP. 
iKBsador  of  the  highest  rank.*  .    ^'    . 

Hitherto  all  the  business  of  the  English  government  at  the 
totpal  conrt  had  been  transacted  bj  John  Caryl.  This  gentle- 
Mm  was  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of  fortune 
■ad  fiuahion,  and  as  the  author  of  two  successful  plays,  a  tra- 
gedy in  rhyme  which  had  been  made  popular  by  the  action 
■nd  recitation  of  Betterton,  and  a  comedy  which  owes  all  its 
tahie  to  scenes  borrowed  from  Moli^re.  These  pieces  have 
long  been  forgotten ;  but  what  Caryl  could  not  do  for  himself 
bas  been  done  for  him  by  a  more  powerful  genius.  Half  a 
line  in  the  Bape  of  the  Lock  has  made  his  name  immortal. 

Caryl,  who  was,  like  all  the  other  respectable  Boman  Ca-  Caatel- 
Qiolics,  an  enemy  to  violent  courses,  liad  acquitted  himself  of  ^^  *^^^ 
his  delicate  errand  at  Bome  with  good  sense  and  good  feeling. 
rhe  business  confided  to  him  was  well  done ;  but  he  assumed 
no  public  character,  and  carefiiUy  avoided  all  display.  His 
mission,  therefore,  put  the  government  to  scarcely  any  charge, 
and  excited  scarcely  any  murmurs.  His  place  was  now  most 
unwisely  supplied  by  a  costly  and  ostentatious  embassy, 
offensive  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  people  of  England,  and 
by  no  means  welcome  to  the  court  of  Bome.  Castelmaine 
had  it  in  charge  to  demand  a  Cardinal's  hat  for  his  confede- 
rate Petre. 

About  the  same  time  the  King  began  to  show,  in  an  un-  The  Ha- 
equivocal  manner,  the  feeling  which  he  really  entertained  to-  ^^JJ^L" 
waids  the  banished  Huguenots.  While  he  had  still  hoped  James, 
to  cajole  his  Parliament  into  submission,  and  to  become  the 
head  of  an  European  coalition  against  France,  he  had  affected 
bo  blame  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  !N'antes,  and  to  pity 
bhe  unhappy  men  whom  persecution  had  driven  fi^Dm  their 
Mmntry.  He  had  caused  it  to  be  announced  that,  at  every 
jlmrch  in  the  kingdom,  a  collection  would  be  made  under  his 
aajiction  for  their  benefit.  A  proclamation  on  this  subject  had 
been  drawn  up  in  terms  which  might  have  wounded  tiie  pride 
yt  a  sovereign  less  sensitive  and  vainglorious  than  Lewis. 
Bat  all  was  now  changed.  The  principles  of  the  treaty  of 
Dover  were  again  the  principles  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
Elngland.  Ample  apologies  were  therefore  made  for  the  dis- 
courtesy with  which  the  English  government  had  acted  to- 
wards France  in  showing  favour  to  exiled  Frenchmen.    The 

»  txmdon  Gazette,  Feb.  11.  168|.;  Feb.  ^.;  Life  of  James,  ii.  75.  Grig. 
Luttzell's  Diary,  Feb.  8. ;  Van  Leeawen,    Mem. 
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CHAP,     proclamation  which  had  displeased  Lewis  was  recalled.^  I 
^"^    ,  Huguenot  ministers  were  admonished  to  speak  witii  revoi 
of  their  oppressor  in  their  public  discourses,  as  ihef « 
answer  it  at  their  peril.    James  not  onlj  ceased  to  q 
commiseration  for  the  sufferers,  but  dedaied  that  lieU 
them  to  harbour  the  worst  designs,  and  owned  tiiai  li 
been  guilty  of  an  error  in  countenancing  them.    Owit 
most  eminent  of  the  refugees,  John  Claude,  had  pobUi 
the  Continent  a  small  volume  in  which  he  deseribeli 
great  force  the  sufferings  of  his  brethren.   BariUon  dam 
that  some  opprobrious  mark  should  be  put  on  tUi  h 
James  complied,  and  in  full  council  dedajed  it  to  b 
pleasure  that  Claude's  libel  should  be  burned  %  the  ba^^ 
before  the  Boyal  Exchange.    Eren  Jefi&eys  was  staiM,! 
ventured  to  represent  that  such  a  proceeding  ifunii 
example,  that -the  book  was  written  in  a  foreign  toogne^4 
it  had  been  printed  at  a  foreign  press,  that  it  related  eribjj 
to  transactions  which  had  taken  place  in  a  foreign  eoai( 
and  that  no  English  government  had  ever  animadfeiisli 
such  works.    James  would  not  suffer  the  question  to  lie  i 
cussed.   ^^  My  resolution,"  he  said,  ^^  is  taken.    It  has  1M 
the  fashion  to  treat  Kings  disrespectfully;  and  tbej* 
stand  by  each  other.   One  TTing  should  always  taike  aiuAi 
part ;  and  I  have  particular  reasons  for  showing  this  iwp 
to  the  Kiug  of  France."    There  was  silence  at  the  Iwi 
the  order  was  forthwith  issued ;  and  Claude's  pamphlet  ^ 
committed  to  the  flames,  not  without  the  deep  mnnnim 
many  who  had  always  been  reputed  steady  loyaUsts-t 

The  promised  collection  was  long  put  off  under  var 
pretexts.  The  King  would  gladly  have  broken  his  word: 
it  was  pledged  so  solemnly  that  he  could  not  for  verj  sb 
retract.  J  Nothing,  however,  which  could  cool  the  iiei 
congregations  was  omitted.  It  had  been  expected 
according  to  the  practice  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  p 
would  be  exhorted  to  liberality  from  the  pidpits.  But  i 
was  determined  not  to  tolerate  declamations  against  hii 
gion  and  his  ally.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was ' 
fore  commanded  to  inform  the  clergy  that  they  must  i 

Feb.  35.   . 


*  Van  Leeuwen.  ^~'  1686.  Jan.  22.  1686 ;   Barillon,  Fet. 

April  gn.  - 


t  Barillon,  *^|5:,  May  ^.  1686 ;  Van     1686.     "  Ce  prince  t^moigne.'  * 


Citters,  May  X.;   Evelyn's  Diary,  May  rillon,  "une  gmnde  aversion  p 

6. ;  Luttrell's  Diary  of  tho  sama  date ;  ^^  aurait  bien  voulu  se  dispens 

Privy  Council  Book,  May  2.  collectc,  qui  est  ordonn^  en  lea 

I  LaJy  KusscU  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliam,  "^^i®  i^  "'*  Pas  cru  que  ccla  ftt  \ 
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L   the  hrie^  and  most  not  pranme  to  pi^eadi  tio  tke     CUJUP. 
wrings  of  the  French  ArotesUnfts.*  Xererdielees  the  eon-  ,    ^'^    - 
otions  were  so  hurge  that^  mfker  aD  dediKtk4is;y  the  sum  of 
y- thousand  poandB  was  paid  into  the  Cliamb^r  of  Lo^ 
baps  none  of  the  mnnifieent  subecriplioiis  of  oar  own  age 

IxnrDe  so  great  a  prcqpovtkn  to  the  means  of  the  nation.t 
The  King  was  hitieElj  mortified  br  the  hurge  amount  of 

coDectioii  which  had  been  made  in  obedience  to  his  own 
^  He  knew,  he  said,  what  an  this  fiberahtf  meant.  It  was 
ne  Whiggish  spite  to  himself  and  his  religion.^  He  had 
$ad J  resolyed  Ihat  the  monej  shoold  be  of  no  nae  to  those 
om  the  donors  wished  to  benefit.  He  had  been,  daring 
xe  weeks,  in  dose  commonication  with  the  French  embassj 
Hiis  subject,  and  had,  with  the  approbation  of  the  court  of 
rsailles,  determined  on  a  course  which  it  is  not  Teij  easj 
xeooncile  with  those  principles  of  tderation  to  which  he 
erwaids  pretended  to  be  attached.  The  refugees  were 
Lions  for  the  Cahinistic  discipline  and  worship.  James 
aiefore  gaye  orders  that  none  should  receiye  a  crust  of 
3ad  or  a  basket  of  coals  who  did  not  first  take  the  sacra- 
ant  according  to  the  Anglican  rituaL§  It  is  strange  that 
b  inhospitable  rule  should  have  been  deyised  b j  a  prince 
10  affected  to  consider  the  Test  Act  as  an  outrsLge  on  the 
;htB  of  conscience :  for,  however  unjustifiable  it  may  be  to 
ablish  a  sacramental  test  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
lether  men  are  fit  for  ciyil  and  military  office,  it  is  surely 
ich  more  imjustifiable  to  establish  a  sacramental  test  for 
i  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether,  in  their  extreme  dis- 
ss, they  are  fit  objects  of  charity.  Nor  had  James  the 
a  whic^  may  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  the  guilt  of  almost 

other  persecutors :  for  the  religion  which  he  commanded 
»  refugees  to  profess,  on  pain  of  being  left  to  stanre,  was 
*  lus  own  religion.  His  conduct  towards  them  was  there- 
B  less  excusable  than  that  of  Lewis :  for  Lewis  oppressed 
im  in  the  hope  of  bringing  them  over  firom  a  damnable 
■esy  to  the  true  CShurch :  James  oppressed  them  only  for 

Barillcm,  ^^'  1686.  auroit  ^t^  a  propos  de  ne  point  ordonner 

Account     of   the    Commissioners,  ^  coUecte,  et  que  les  gema  mal  inten- 

d  March  16.  1688.  tionn^s  contre  la  religion  Catholique  et 

"Le  Bd  d'Angleterre  connoit  bien  «*°^  ^^  *®  seirent  de  cette  occasion 

les  gens  mal  intentionn^  pour  lui  V^^.  ^^olfrner  leup   lile."— Barillon, 

;  lea  plus  prompts  et  les  plus  dispos^  -^P"^  41  •  ^  ^^^- 

Miner  consid&ablement. Sa        §  Barillon,  Feb.  J{.,  j^*,  April  ){. 

eat^  Britanuique  connoit  bien  qu'il  1686 ;  Lewis  to  BaiiUon,  Hu,  -fg. 
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c  TTAP.     the  purpose  of  forcing  them  to  apostatise  fix>m  one  < 

^ yj: ,   heresy  to  another. 

Several  Commissioners,  of  whom  the  Chancellor  wa« 
)iad  been  appointed  to  dispense  the  public  alms.    When 
met,  for  the  first  time,  JefEreys  announced  the  royal  pi 
The  refugees,  he  said,  were  too  generally  enemies  of 
and  episcopacy.    If  they  wished  for  relief,  they  must 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  must  ta^e  the 
ment  from  the  hands  of  his  chaplain.    Many  exiles, 
come  fiill  of  gratitude  and  hope  to  apply  for  succour, 
their  sentence,  and  went  brokenhearted  away.* 

The  (lis-  May  was  now  approaching ;  and  that  month  had  bee&j 

pl!war.^  for  the  meeting  of  the  Houses :  but  they  were  again 
rogued  to  November.f  It  was  not  strange  that  tiie 
did  not  wish  to  meet  them :  for  he  had  determined  to 
a  policy  which  he  knew  to  be,  in  the  highest  degree, 
to  them.  From  his  predecessors  he  had  inherited  two 
rogatives,  of  which  tiie  limits  had  never  been  defined 
strict  accuracy,  and  which,  if  exerted  without  any 
would  of  themselves  have  sufficed  to  overturn  the  whole 
of  the  State  and  of  the  Church.  These  were  the 
power  and  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  By  means  of 
dispensing  power,  the  King  purposed  to  admit  Boman  CaOio*' 
lies,  not  merely  to  civil  and  military,  but  to  spiritual,  offieei* 
By  means  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  he  hoped  to  mab 
the  Anglican  clergy  his  instruments  for  the  destruction  of 
their  own  religion. 

Tliis  scheme  developed  itself  by  degrees.  It  was  not 
thought  safe  to  begin  by  granting  to  the  whole  Boman 
Catholic  body  a  dispensation  from  all  statutes  imposing  pe- 
nalties and  tests.  For  nothing  was  more  frilly  established 
than  that  such  a  di82)eii8ation  was  illegal.  The  Cabal  had, 
in  1672,  i)ut  forth  a  general  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  The 
Commons,  as  soon  as  they  met,  had  protested  against  it 
Charles  the  Second  had  ordered  it  to  be  cancelled  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  had,  both  by  his  own  mouth  and  by  a  written 
message,  assured  the  Houses  that  the  step  which  had  caused 
so  much  com2)laint,  should  never  be  drawn  into  precedent 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  in  all  the  Inns  of  Court  a 
ban-ister  of  reputation  to  argue  in  defence  of  a  prerogative 

*  liarillon,    April    ^.    1686;    Lady     sadlioartH.'* 
Ru«8ell   to  Dr.  Fitz\i'illiam,  April    14.         f  London  Giitcttc  of  May  13.  1686. 
"He  sent  away  many,"  she  says,  "  with 
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ill  the  Sovereign,  seated  on  his  throne  in  full  Parliament,     CHAP. 

solemnly  renounced  a  few  years  before.  But  it  was  not  /^  - 
^  so  clear  that  the  King  might  not,  on  special  grounds, 
&t  exemptions  to  individuals  by  name.  The  first  object  of 
oes,  therefore,  was  to  obtain  from  the  courts  of  common 
r  an  acknowledgment  that,  to  this  extent,  at  least,  he  pos- 
Bed  the  dispensing  power. 

}at,  though  his  pretensions  were  moderate  when  compared  Dismission 
li  those  which  he  put  forth  a  few  months  later,  he  soon  f  ^  refnw- 
id  that  he  had  against  him  almost  the  whole  sense  of  Judges, 
stminster  Hall.    Four  of  the  Judges  gave  him  to  under- 
id  that  they  could  not,  on  this  occasion,  serve  his  purpose ; 

it  is  remarkable  that  all  the  four  were  violent  Tories,  and 
',  among  them  were  men  who  had  accompanied  Jef&eys  on 

Bloody  Circuit,  and  who  had  been  consenting  to  the 
bh  of  Cornish  and  of  Elizabeth  Graunt.  Jones',  the  Chief 
tice  of  the  Common  Fleas,  a  man  who  had  never  before 
ank  from  any  drudgery,  however  cruel  or  servile,  now  held 
he  royal  closet  language  which  might  have  become  the 

of  the  purest  magistrates  in  our  history.  He  was  plainly 
I  that  he  must  either  give  up  his  opinion  or  his  place, 
or  my  place,"  he  answered,  "  I  care  little.  I  am  old  and 
n  out  in  the  service  of  the  Crown :  but  I  am  mortified  to 
[  that  Your  Majesty  thinks  me  capable  of  giving  a  judg- 
it  which  none  but  an  ignorant  or  a  dishonest  man  could 
5."  ** I  am  determined,"  said  the  King,  "to  have  twelve 
jes  who  will  be  all  of  my  mind  as  to  this  matter,"  "  Your 
esty,"  answered  Jones,  "  may  find  twelve  Judges  of  your 
d,  but  hardly  twelve  lawyers."*  He  was  dismissed,  to- 
ler  with  Montague,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and 

puisne  Judges,  Neville  and  Charlton.  One  of  the  new 
ges  was  Christopher  Milton,  younger  brother  of  the  great 
b.  Of  Christopher  little  is  known,  except  that,  in  the 
3  of  the  civil  war,  he  had  been  a  Boyalist,  and  that  he  now, 
lis  old  age,  leaned  towards  Fopery.  It  does  not  appear 
1;  he  was  ever  formally  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Bome : 

he  certainly  had  scruples  about  communicating  with  the 
irch  of  England,  and  had  therefore  a  strong  interest  in 
porting  the  dispensing  power .f 
lie  King  found  his  counsel  as  refractory  as  his  Judges. 

Roresby's  Memoirs;  Eachard,  iii.  1686;  Barillon,  Apinl  J|.;  Erelvn** 
;  Kcnnet,  iii.  461.  Diaiy,  June  2.;  Luttrell'8  Diaiy,  Jiine 

London  Gazette,  April  22.  and  29.    8. ;  J>odd'8  Church  History. 
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CHAP.  The  first  barrister  wlio  learned  that  he  was  expects 
.  ^  .  defend  the  dispensing  power  was  the  Solicitor  Gem 
Heneage  Finch.  He  peremptorily  refdsed,  and  was  ta 
out  of  office  on  the  following  day.*  The  Attorney  Gem 
Sawyer,  was  ordered  to  draw  warrants  aathorising  memj 
of  the  Church  of  Borne  to  hold  benefices  belonging  to 
Church  of  England.  Sawyer  had  been  deeply  concemet 
some  of  the  harshest  and  most  unjustifiable  prosecntioii 
that  age ;  and  the  Whigs  abhorred  him  as  a  man  stu 
with  tibie  blood  of  Sossell  and  Sidney :  but  on  this  ooou 
he  showed  no  want  of  honesty  or  of  resolution.  "  Sir/'  i 
he,  "  this  is  not  merely  to  dispense  with  a  statute :  it  ii 
annul  the  whole  statute  law  from  the  accession  of  Elizab 
to  the  present  day.  I  dare  not  do  it ;  and  I  implore  Tc 
Majesty  to  consider  whether  such  an  attack  upon  the  ri|^ 
of  the  Church  be  in  accordance  with  your  late  gracious  p 
mises."  f  Sawyer  would  have  been  instantly  dismiBsed, 
Finch  had  been,  if  the  government  could  have  found  a  si 
cesser :  but  this  was  no  easy  matter.  It  was  necessary, 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  that  one  at  le 
of  the  Crown  lawyers  should  be  a  man  of  learning,  abili 
and  experience  ;  and  no  such  man  was  willing  to  defend 
dispensing  power.  The  Attorney  General  was  therefore  { 
mitted  to  retain  his  place  during  some  months.  Thoi 
Powis,  an  obscure  barrister,  who  had  no  qualification  for  1 
,  employment  except  servility,  was  appointed  Solicitor. 
Chbc  of  Sir  The  preliminary  arrangements  were  now  complete.  Tl 
Haieg"^  was  a  Solicitor  General  to  argue  for  the  dispensing  po^ 
and  a  bench  of  Judges  to  decide  in  favour  of  it.  The  q 
tion  was  therefore  speedily  brought  to  a  hearing.  Sir  Ed^ 
Hales,  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  had  been  converted  to  Po 
in  days  when  it  was  not  safe  for  any  man  of  note  open] 
declare  himself  a  Papist.  He  had  kept  his  secret,  and,  \ 
■  questioned,  had  affirmed  that  he  was  a  Protestant  wi 
solemnity  which  did  little  credit  to  his  principles.  T^ 
James  had  ascended  the  throne,  disguise  was  no  lo 
necessary.  Sir  Edward  publicly  apostatised,  and  wa^ 
warded  with  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  foot.  He 
held  his  commission  more  than  three  months  without  ta 
the  sacrament.  He  was  therefore  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
hundred  pounds,  which  an  informer  might  recover  by  ba 
of  debt.     A  menial  servant  was  employed  to  bring  a  sui 

*  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  288.  f  Rtrcsbys  Memoirs. 
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i  Bnin  in  the  Ootort  of  Ein^^s  B^neh.    Sir  Edward  did  not     CHAF« 
I^ote  the  &ctB  aDeged  agminst  hinu  bat  pleaded  that  he  -    ^7*    - 
ft  letters  patent  aatborismg  him  to  hold  his  commission 
Imthstanding  the  Test  AeL    The  plaintiiF  demnrred*  that 
lo  fSAjy  admitted  Sir  Edward^s  fAea  to  be  trae  in  £iei.  bnt 
iBied  that  it  was  a  anflBcient  answinr.    Tkns  was  raised  a 
■pie  issue  of  law  to  be  decided  bj  the  eoort.    A  barrister^ 
BO  was  notoriooslj  a  tool  of  the  goiemment.  appeared  fi>r 
B  mock  plaintiff  and  made  some  leeUe  objectitxis  to  the 
fendant's  plea.    The  new  Solieitor  General  replied.    The 
tomej  General  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings.  Judgmait 
a  giyen  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Sr  Edward  Herbert. 
»  aimotmced  that  he  had  submitted  the  q[Qestion  to  all  the 
»lTe  Judges,  and  that,  in  the  <^iniovi  of  eleren  of  thent, 
i    Ejng  might  lawfully  dispense  with  penal  statutes  in 
i-tdcular  cases,  and  for  special  reasons  of  grare  imp<»rtance. 
e  single  dissentient,  Baron  Street,  was  not  removed  firom 
place.    He  was  a  man  of  morals  so  bad  that  his  own 
utions  shrank  from  him,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
tJie  time  of  the  Bevcdution,  was  adrised  not  to  see  him. 
ie  character  of  Street  makes  it  impossible  to  beliere  that 
^would  have  been  more  scnq^ulous  than  his  brethren.   The 
Ekracter  of  James  makes  it  impossible  to  beUeTe  that  a 
^ractorj  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  would  have  been  permitted 
letain  his  post.    There  can,  therefore,  be  no  reasonable 
nbt  that  the  dissenting  Judge  was,  like  the  plaintiff  and 
e  plaintiff's  counsel,  acting  colIusiTely.     It  was  important 
at  there  should  be  a  great  preponderance  of  authority  in 
rour  of  the  dispensing  power;  yet  it  was  important  that 
e  bench,  which  had  been  carefully  packed  for  the  occasion, 
ould  appear  to  be  independent.    One  Judge,  therefore,  the 
ist  respectable  of  the  twelve,  was  permitted,  or  more  pro- 
bly  commanded,  to  give  his  voice  against  the  prerogative.* 
The  power  which  the  courts  of  law  had  thus  recognised 
LS  not  suffered  to  lie  idle.     Within  a  month  after  the  de- 
ion  of  the  King's  Bench  had  been  pronounced,  four  Boman 
,tholic  Lords  were  sworn  of  the  Privy  CounciL  Two  of  them, 
»wis  and  Bellasyse,  were  of  the  moderate  party,  and  probably 
>k  their  seats  with  reluctance  and  with  many  sad  fore- 

*  See  the  aooount  of  the  case  in  Uie  June  27.;  Lattrell's  Diaiy,  June  21.  As 
tlection  of  State  Trials;  Van  Citters,  to  Street,  see  Clarendon's  Diazy,  Dec.  27. 
7  A-  tSt?  1686;  Evelyn's  Diaiy,     1688. 
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bodings.  The  other  two,  Arondell  and  Dover,  had  n 
miflgivings.* 

The  dispensing  power  was,  at  the  same  time,  em 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Boman  Catholics  to  lu 
clesiastical  preferment.  The  new  Solicitor  readily  dr 
warrants  in  which  Sawyer  had  refosed  to  be  concerned 
of  these  warrants  was  in  favour  of  a  wretch  named  I 
'  Sclater,  who  had  two  livings  which  he  was  determi 
keep  through  all  changes.  He  administered  the  saci 
to  his  parishioners  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Chi 
England  on  Palm  Sunday  1686.  On  Easter  Sunda} 
seven  days  later,  he  was  at  mass.  The  royal  dispei 
authorised  him  to  retain  the  emoluments  of  his  bei 
To  the  remonstrances  of  the  patrons  from  whom  he  b 
ceived  his  preferment  he  replied  in  terms  of  insolent  de 
and,  while  the  Boman  Catholic  cause  prospered,  put  fc 
absurd  treatise  in  defence  of  his  apostasy.  Bu^  av€ 
weeks  after  the  Revolution,  a  great  congregation  ass< 
at  St.  Mary^s  in  the  Savoy,  to  see  him  received  agai 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  which  he  had  deserted.  £ 
his  recantation  with  tears  flowing  from  his  eyes,  an 
noimced  a  bitter  invective  against  the  Popish  priests 
arts  had  seduced  him.f 

Scarcely  les3  infamo.'J3  was  the  conduct  of  Obadiah  "V 
He  was  an  aged  priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  a 
well  known  in  the  University  of  Oxford  as  a  man  of  lej 
He  had  in  the  late  reign  been  suspected  of  leaning  t 
PojKjry,  but  had  outwardly  conformed  to  the  esta 
religion,  and  had  at  length  been  chosen  Master  of  Uni 
College.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  James,  Walker 
mined  to  throw  oflF  the  disguise  which  he  had  hithertc 
He  absented  himself  from  the  public  worship  of  the  < 
of  England,  and,  with  some  fellows  and  undergm 
whom  ho  had  perverted,  heard  mass  daily  in  his  own 
ments.  One  of  the  first  acts  performed  by  the  new  S 
General  was  to  draw  up  an  instrument  which  autl 
Walker  and  his  prosel^iies  to  hold  their  benefices,  n( 
standing  their  apostasy.  Builders  were  immediately  em 
to  turn  two  sets  of  rooms  into  an  oratory.     In  a  few 


*  London  Gnzctte,  July  19.  1686. 

t  Tlie  letters  patent  are  in  Gutch's 
Collectanea  Curiosa.  The  date  is  the  3J 
of  May,  1 686.  S*'o  Sclater  s  Consensus 
Vetenun ;   Gee's  reply,  entitled  Veteres 


Vindicati ;  Dr.  Anthony  Here 
count  of  Mr.  Sclater's  recantati 
errors  of  Popery  on  the  5th 
1689 ;  Dodd's  Ghurch  Hiatory, 
book  ii.  art.  3. 
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Boman  Catholic  rites  were  pobliclr  p«rfi.Hnned  in  Fni-  CHAF. 
mkj  College.  A  Jesuit  was  quartered  tiiere  as  ohapLiiiu  ^^ 
press  was  established  there  under  rojal  license  for  the 
■c&ig  of  Boman  Catholic  tracts.  Durin^^  two  jeaxs  aad  a 
tt.  Walker  continued  to  make  war  on  Protestantism  with 
.^fhe  rancour  of  a  renegade :  but  when  fbrtime  turned  he 
9wed  that  he  wanted  the  courage  of  a  martrr.  He  was 
bagfat  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  answer  for 
■  conduct,  and  was  base  enough  to  protest  that  he  had 
Mr  changed  his  religion,  that  he  had  neyer  cordiallT  ap- 
iOfed  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  that  he 
il  never  tried  to  bring  anj  other  person  within  the  pole  of 
mi  Church*  It  was  hardlT  worth  while  to  violate  the  most 
riOred  obligations  of  law  and  of  plighted  jkith,  for  the  pur- 
ase  of  Tna.lring  guch  couTerts  as  these.* 

In  a  short  time  the  King  went  a  step  further.     Selater  T.w  P-az- 
nd  Walker  had  only  been  permitted  to  keep,  after  ther  J-^^^. 


I  Papists,  the  preferment  which  had  been  bestowed  on  eharvh 
ham  while  they  passed  for  Protestants-  To  conier  a  high  glj^  * 
Boe  in  the  Established  Church  on  an  avowed  enemy  of  that  CacLolk*. 
hnrch  was  a  &r  bolder  violation  of  the  laws  and  of  the 
yyalword.  But  no  course  was  too  bold  for  James.  The 
teanery  of  Chiistchurch  became  vacant.  That  office  was, 
oth  in  dignity  and  in  emolument,  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
mversity  of  Oxford.  The  Dean  was  charged  with  the 
[yvemment  of  a  greater  number  of  youths  of  high  connec- 
ons  and  of  great  hopes  than  could  be  found  in  any  other 
>llege.  He  was  also  the  head  of  a  CathedraL  In  both 
laracters  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  member  of 
le  Church  of  England.  Nevertheless  John  Massey,  who 
as  notoriously  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  and  who 
id  not  one  single  reconmiendation,  except  that  he  was  a 
lember  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  was  appointed  by  virtue  of 
le  dispensing  power;  and  soon,  within  the  walls  of  Christ- 
lurch,  an  altar  was  decked,  at  which  mass  was  daily  cele- 
rated.t  To  the  Nuncio  the  King  said  that  what  had  been 
one  at  Oxford  should  very  soon  be  done  at  Cambridge^ 
Tet  even  this  was  a  small  evil  compared  with  that  which  Dispcs:il  of 
"rotestants  had  good  ground  to  apprehend.    It  seemed  but  l^wi^^P^"**^®- 

*  CKitcli'8  Collectanea  Cnrioea ;  Dodd,  f  Gutch*fi  Collectanea  Curiosa ;  Wood's 

ii.  iL  3. ;  Wood,  Ath.  Ox. ;   Ellis  Cor-  Atheme  Oxonienscfl  ;  Dialogue  bi-tvccu  a 

apoDdcnce,  Feb.  27.  1686;   ComnKms*  Churchman  and  a  Dissenter,  1689. 

>iimals,  Oct.  26.  1689.  *  Adda,  Juljr  ^.  1686. 
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CHAP,  too  probable  that  the  whole  govenunent  of  the  A 
.^^  .  Church  would  shortly  pass  into  the  hands  of  her  di 
enemies.  Three  important  sees  had  lately  become 
that  of  York,  that  of  Chester,  and  that  of  Oxford 
Bishopric  of  Oxford  was  given  to  Samuel  Parker,  a  p 
whose  religion,  if  he  had  any  religion,  was  that  of 
and  who  called  himself  a  Protestant  only  because  1 
encumbered  with  a  wife.  "I  wished,"  the  King  t 
Adda,  "to  appoint  an  avowed  Catholic:  but  the  time 
come.  Parker  is  well  inclined  to  us:  he  is  one  of 
feeling;  and  by  degrees  he  will  bring  round  his  de 
The  Bishopric  of  Chester,  vacant  by  the  death  oi 
Pearson,  a  great  name  both  in  philology  and  in  divinil 
bestowed  on  Thomas  Cartwright,  a  still  viler  sycophai 
Parker.  The  Archbishopric  of  York  remained  severa 
vacant.  As  no  good  reason  could  be  found  for  leav 
important  a  place  unfilled,  men  suspected  that  the  nomi 
was  delayed  only  till  the  King  could  venture  to  pla 
mitre  on  the  head  of  an  avowed  Papist.  It  is  indeed 
probable  that  the  Church  of  England  was  saved  froi 
outrage  solely  by  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling 
Pope.  Without  a  special  dispensation  from  Bome  no 
could  be  a  Bishop ;  and  Innocent  could  not  be  indn 
grant  such  a  dispensation  to  Petre. 
Besolution  James  did  not  even  make  any  secret  of  his  inteni 
to  usrwa"^®^®^  vigorously  and  systematically  for  the  destruci 
ecciesias-  the  Established  Church  all  the  powers  which  he  possei 
premacy  ^^^  head.  He  plainly  said  that,  by  a  wise  dispensal 
against  the  Providencc,  the  Act  of  Supremacy  would  be  the  nw 
^^  •  healing  the  fatal  breach  which  it  had  caused.  Hen 
Elizabeth  had  usurped  a  dominion  which  rightfully  be 
to  the  Holy  See.  That  dominion  had,  in  the  course  < 
cession,  descended  to  an  orthodox  prince,  and  would  1 
by  him  in  trust  for  the  Holy  See.  He  was  authori 
law  to  repress  spiritual  abuses  ;  and  the  first  spiritua 
which  he  would  repress  should  be  the  liberty  which  t 
glican  clergy  assumed  of  defending  their  own  religi 
of  attacking  the  doctrines  of  Bome.f 

*  Adda,  3p^'  1686.  vent  fairc  pour  Ntablissemcnt  c' 

t  "  Ce  prince  m'a  dit  que  Dicu  avoit  J^Hgion,  et  le  mcttent  en  droit 

permis  que  toutes  les  loix  qui  ont  et^  faites  «"  pou voir  encore  plus  grand  > 

Sour^tablir  la  religion  Protestante,  et  quontlrsroisCathohquessurh 

^truire  la  rcl-ligion  Catholique,  sorvont  eccl^^siastiqucs  dans  lea  autres 

pr^sentomcnt  de   fondemcnt  A  ce  qu*il  Barillon,  July  i§.  1686.     To  i 
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tit  lie  was  met  by  a  great  diffieoltT.    Hie  ecdlesimsiical     CHAP. 

remacj  which  had  dewcivei  on  him  was  bj  no  means  the  • 

ke  great  and  terriUe  prerogative  which  Elicabetii,  James  ]^^'^ 

First,  and  Charies  the  Tint  had  poesesBed.  The  enact- 
nt  which  annexed  to  the  crown  an  almost  boundless  risita- 
ial  authority  over  the  Chnrch,  though  it  had  nerer  been 
ttaUy  repealed,  had  really  lost  a  great  part  of  its  force. 
K  sabstantiTe  hiw  remained ;  bat  it  remained  nnaccom- 
Died  by  any  formidable  sanction  or  by  any  efficient  system 
procednre,  and  was  therefore  little  more  than  a  dead  letter. 
He  statute,  which  restored  to  Elizabeth  the  spiritual 
Bimion  assnmed  by  her  fistther  and  resigned  by  her  sister, 
ttained  a  clanse  aathorising  the  sovereign  to  constitute  a 
Hinal  which  might  investigate,  refi»iii,  and  punish  all 
iesiastical  delinquencies.  Under  the  authority  given  by 
I  clause  the  Court  of  High  CSommission  was  created.  That 
rt  was,  during  many  years,  the  terror  of  Nonconformists, 
y  under  the  harsh  administration  of  Laud,  became  an 
)ct  of  fear  and  hatred  even  to  those  who  most  loved  the 
aUished  Church.  When  the  Long  Parliament  met,  the 
^h  Commission  was  generally  regarded  as  the  most  grievous 
tJie  many  grievances  under  which  the  nation  laboured. 

Act  was  therefore  somewhat  hastily  passed,  which  not 
f  took  away  from  the  Crown  the  power  of  appointing 
tors  to  superintend  the  Church,  but  abolished  all  eccle- 
itical  courts  without  distinction. 

kfter  the  Bestoration,  the  Cavaliers  who  filled  the  House 
Commons,  zealous  as  they  were  for  the  prerogative,  still 
lembered  with  bitterness  the  tyranny  of  the  High  Com- 
ision,  and  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  revive  an  institu- 
1  so  odious.  They  at  the  same  time  thought,  and  with 
son,  that  the  statute  which  had  swept  away  all  the  courts 
ristian  of  the  realm,  without  providing  any  substitute,  was 
n  to  grave  objection.  They  accordingly  repealed  that 
bute,  vrith  the  exception  of  the  i)art  which  related  to  the 
^h  Commission.  Thus,  the  Axchidiaconal  Courts,  the 
isistory  Courts,  the  Court  of  Arches,  the  Court  of  Pecu- 
8,  and  the  Court  of  Delegates  were  revived:  but  the 
ctment  by  which  Elizabeth  and  her  successors  had  been 
cowered  to  appoint  Commissioners  vrith  visitatorial  autho- 

!8t7  said,  a  few  days  later,  *'  Che    oontrario  fosse  adesso  per  scrvire  a1  ran- 
yntk  ooncessale  dal  parlamento  sopra    taggio  de*  medesimi  Cattolici."  '^^^ 
lesiastico  acnza  alcun  limite  con  fine  "** 
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CHAP,  rity  over  the  Churcli  waa  not  only  not  reviyed,  bi 
^_^  ^  declared,  with  the  utmost  strength  of  language,  to  h 
pletely  abrogated.  It  is  therefore  as  clear  as  any  p( 
constitutional  law  can  be  that  James  the  Second  w 
competent  to  appoint  a  Commission  with  power  to  tu 
govern  the  Church  of  England.*  But,  if  this  were 
was  to  little  purpose  that  the  Act  of  Supremacy,  ii 
sounding  words,  empowered  him  to  amend  what  was 
in  that  Church.  Nothing  but  a  machinery  as  strings 
that  which  the  Long  Parliament  had  desli^yed  could 
the  Anglican  clergy  to  become  his  agents  for  the  dc 
tion  of  the  Anglican  doctrine  and  discipline.  He  the: 
as  early  as  the  month  of  April  1686,  determined  to 
the  Court  of  High  Commission.  This  design  was  not : 
diately  executed.  It  encountered  the  opposition  of 
minister  who  was  not  devoted  to  Prance  and  to  the  J 
It  was  regarded  by  lawyers  as  an  outrageous  violation 
law,  and  by  Churchmen  as  a  direct  attack  upon  the  CI 
Perhaps  iJie  contest  might  have  lasted  longer,  but 
event  which  wounded  the  pride  and  inflamed  the  rage 
King.  He  had,  as  supreme  ordinary,  put  forth  dire- 
charging  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  to  abstain 
touching  in  their  discourses  on  controverted  poi 
doctrine.  Thus,  while  sermons  in  defence  of  the  1 
Catholic  religion  were  preached  on  every  Sunday  and  I 
within  the  precincts  of  the  royal  palaces,  the  Church 
state,  the  Church  of  the  great  majority  of  the  natio 
forbidden  to  explain  and  vindicate  her  own  principles, 
spirit  of  the  whole  clerical  order  rose  against  this  inj 
William  Sherlock,  a  divine  of  distinguished  abUities 
had  written  with  sharpness  against  Whigs  and  Dis8< 
and  had  been  rewarded  by  the  government  with  the  J 
ship  of  the  Temple  and  with  a  pension,  was  one  of  tl 
who  incurred  the  royal  displeasure.  His  pension  was  8t< 
and  he  was  severely  reprimanded.t  John  Sharp,  D( 
Norwich  and  Eector  of  Saint  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  soo 
still  greater  oflFence.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  i 
piety,  a  preacher  of  great  fame,  and  an  exemplary 
priest.     In  politics  he  was,  like  most  of  his  brethren,  s 

*  The  whole  question  is  lucidly  and  by  Archbishop  Sancroft,  Doyly 

unanswerably  argued  in  a  little  contem-  Sancroft,  i.  92. 

poraiy  tract,  entitled  "  The  King*s  Power  f  Letter  from  James  to  CI 

m  Matters  Ecclesiastical  fairly  stated."  Feb.  18.  168|. 
See  also  a  concise  but  forcible  argument 
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o  all  sense  of  rei^Kcss  diESr  asti  vC  rc*:&T«sS:c;&I  b:o:cr« 
[  refuse  to  answ^ar  sadi  a  ealL  C^  l2l:^  3:u:*viz;«:  Scziciat 
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aerated,  distoitied.  az>i  curbed  Vr  saLec^fSirfrs  ro  WiiT<e^ 

It  was  falseir  said  thai  Le  bid  ^trkir^  vith  ^ev^inzi'eiT 
e  tlieol<^cal  disqckrrka&s  wiik&  hhl  hs^^z  fovi:>l  in  ih^ 
g  box  of  the  late  Kh^g,  mnl  wiicii  li?*  presen*  Ki:\^ 
published.  CompcosL.  tike  ££s2>:^  c-f  Lc-coceu  tvc^It^ 
s  fix>m  Snndedand  to  5Gqpe£>d  Ssarp  ifB  tlie  Tv>TaI 
lire  should  be  fiutber  knvwn.  The  BL&bop  v:^  in  ^\3it 
Qjdty.    His  recent  coodoct  in  the  Hocse  c^  Loids  had 

deep  offence  to  the  Coort.  Aheadj  his  name  had  K>en 
k  out  of  the  list  of  Prirr  Councillors^  Alivadr  he  had 
dismissed  finom  his  office  in  the  iv~'Tal  ohajvL  He  was 
ling  to  gire  fresh  prorocation :  bur  the  act  which  he 
lirected  to  perform  was  a  judicial  act.  He  felt  that  it 
injust,  and  he  was  assuied  by  the  best  adrisei^  that  it 
also  illegal,  to  inflict  pxmishment  without  giving  any 
[tunity  for  defence.  He  accoidinglj,  in  the  humblest 
3,  represented  his  difficulties  to  the  King,  and  priYatelv 
isted  Sharp  not  to  appear  in  the  pulpit  for  the  present, 
onable  as  were  Compton' s  scruples,  obsequious  as  wore 
pologies,  James  was  greatly  incensed.  What  insolence 
sad  either  natural  justice  or  positive  law  in  opposition  to 
cpress  command  of  the  Sovereign !  Sharp  was  forgotten. 
Bishop  became  a  mark  for  the  whole  vengeance  of  the 
mment.*  The  King  felt  more  painfully  than  ever  the  h<»  eri'nt*^ 
.  of  that  tremendous  engine  which  had  once  coerced  •  "*'^ 
ctory  ecclesiastics.  He  probably  knew  that,  for  a  few  jj^h  Com- 
y  words  uttered  against  his  father's  government,  Bishop  miwiou. 
iams  had  been  suspended  by  the  High  Commission  fi\)ui 
cclesiastical  dignities  and  functions.'  The  design  of  re- 
ig  that  formidable  tribunal  was  pushed  on  more  eagerly 

ever.     In  July,  London  was  alarmed  by  the  news  that 

'he  best  acconnt  of  these  transactions  is  in  the  Life  of  Sharp,  bj  hif  ton. 

inters,  1^-  1686. 

►L.  I.  Q  Q 
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CHAP,     tlie  King  liad,  in  direct  defiance  of  two  Acts  of  PariiamoJ 
.     ^j-    ^  drawn  in  the  strongest  terms,  entrusted  the  whole  goveia 
ment  of  the  Church  to  seven  Commissioners.*     The  words 
which  the  jurisdiction  of  these  officers  was  described  m 
loose,  and  might  be  stretched  to  almost  any  extent    A 
colleges  and  grammar  schools,  even  those  which  had  bei 
founded  by  the  liberality  of  private  benefactors,  were  plaoi 
under  the  authority  of  the  new  board.     All  who  depen< 
for  bread  on  situations  in  the  Church  or  in  academical 
stitutions,  from  the  Primate  down  to  the  youngest  cunl 
from  the  Vicechancellors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  down 
the  hiiniblest  pedagogue  who  taught  Corderius,  were  subjeeta 
to  this  despotic  tribunal.    If  any  one  of  those  many  th< 
was  suspected  of  doing  or  saying  anything  distasteful  to 
government,  the  Commissioners  might  cite  him  before  ibm 
In  their  mode  of  dealing  with  him  they  were  fettered  by  a 
rule.     They  were  themselves  at  once  prosecutors  and  jadga 
The  accused  party  was  to  be  furnished  with  no  copy  of  tk 
charge.     He  was  to  be  examined  and  crossexamined.    If  hi 
answers  did  not  give  satisfaction,  he  was  liable  to  be 
from  his  office,  to  be  ejected  from  it,  to  be  pronounced 
capable  of  holding  any  preferment  in  future.      If  he 
contumacious,   he  might  be  excommunicated,  or,  in  otha  t 
words,  bo  deprived  of  all  civil  rights  and  imprisoned  for  life,  ; 
He  might  also,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  loaded  witl  f 
all  the  coste  of  the  proceeding  by  which  he  had  been  reduce^  [ 
to  beggar}'.     No  appeal  was  given.     The  Commissioners  wenfl 
directed  to  execute  their  office  notwithstanding  any  law  whid  f 
might  be,  or  might  seem  to  be,  inconsistent  with  these  rego-  \ 
lations.     Lastly,  lest  any  person  should  doubt  that  it  wm  \ 
intended  to  revive  that  terrible  court  from  which  the  Long  ; 
Parliament  had  freed  the  nation,  the  new  Visitors  were  directeJ  ( 
to  use  a  seal  bearing  exactly  the  same  device  and  the  sanft ! 
superscription  with  the  seal  of  the  old  High  Commission.t   1 
The  chief  Commissioner  was  the  Chancellor.     His  preseneel 
and  assent  were  declared  necessary  to  every  proceeding.   All 
men  knew  how  imjustly,  insolently,  and  barbarously  he  had 
acted  in  courts  where  he  had  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  re* 

*  Barillon,  '^^\  1686.  Van  Cit-  Before  th«  device  was  the  initial  letttf 
teps,  July  X5.;"'rrivy  Council  Book,  of  the  Sovoreiprn's  name;  after  it  tbt 
Juljr  17.;  Ellis  CorroHpondence,  July  ^^^^^^  ^-  Roun^  tli«  seal  was  thwuh 
17. ;  Evelyn's  Diar>',  July  14. ;  Luttrell'a  scription,  "  Sigillum  commiManonim re- 
Diary,  Au^st  6,  6.  g>»  miyesUtis  ad  cauaas  ecclesiastical.  ! 

t  The  device  was  a  rose  and  crown.  | 
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rained  by  the  known  laws  of  England.     It  was,  therefore,     CHAP. 
3t  difficult  to  foresee  how  he  would  conduct  himself  in  a    _    /    ^ 
tuation  in  which  he  was  at  entire  liberty  to  make  forms  of 
jocedure  and  rules  of  evidence  for  himself. 

Of  the  other  six  Commissioners  three  were  prelates  and 
unee  laymen.  The  name  of  Archbishop  Sancroft  stood  first. 
lit  he  was  fiilly  convinced  that  the  court  was  illegal,  that 
i  its  judgments  would  be  null,  and  that  by  sitting  in  it  he 
•ould  incur  a  serious  responsibility.  He  therefore  deter- 
jljined  not  to  comply  with  the  royal  mandate.  He  did  not, 
gnrever,  act  on  this  occasion  with  that  courage  and  sincerity 
idch  he  showed  when  driven  to  extremity  two  years  later, 
b  begged  to  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  business  and  ill 
ialth.  The  other  members  of  the  board,  he  added,  were 
Men  of  too  much  ability  to  need  his  assistance.  These  dis- 
igenuous  apologies  ill  became  the  Primate  of  all  England 
k  such  a  crisis ;  nor  did  they  avert  the  royal  displeasure. 
incrofb's  name  was  not  indeed  struck  out  of  the  list  of 
rivy  Councillors:  but,  to  the  bitter  mortification  of  the 
lends  of  the  Church,  he  was  no  longer  summoned  on  Coimcil 
ys.     "  K,^'  said  the  King,  "  he  is  too  sick  or  too  busy  to 

to  the  Commission,  it  is  a  kindness  to  relieve  him  from 
tendance  at  Council."  ^ 

The  government  found  no  similar  difficulty  with  IN'athaniel 
ewe.  Bishop  of  the  great  and  opulent  see  of  Durham,  a 
UQ  nobly  bom,  and  raised  so  high  in  his  profession  that 

eould  scarcely  wish  to  rise  higher,  but  mean,  vain,  and 
vrardly«  He  had  been  made  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Eoyal 
len  the  Bishop  of  London  was  banished  from  the  palace. 
Le  honour  of  being  an  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner  turned 
ewe's  head.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  some  of  his  friends 
nesented  to  him  the  risk  which  he  ran  by  sitting  in  an 
^gal  tribunal.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  answer  that  he 
old  not  live  out  of  the  royal  smile,  and  exultingly  expressed 
i  hope  that  his  name  would  appear  in  hist<Jry,  a  hope  which 
B  not  been  altogether  diBappointed.t 

Thomas  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Bochester,  was  the  third  clerical 
onmissioner.  He  was  a  man  to  whose  talents  posterity  has 
^jrcelj  done  justice.  Unhappily  for  his  fame,  it  has  been 
Oal  to  print  his  verses  in  collections  of  the  British  poets ; 
d  those  who  judge  of  him  by  his  verses  must  consider  him 

^  Append  to  Clarendon's  Diary;  Van  Cittors,  Oct.  fg.  1686;  Barillon,  Oct.  ^.; 
rlj's  Life  of  Sancroft.  t  Burnet,  i  67^. 

QQ  2 
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CHAP,  as  a  servile  imitator,  who,  without  one  spark  of  Cowl 
,  ^^'  admirable  genius,  mimicked  whatever  was  least  commeni 
in  Cowley's  manner:  bnt  those  who  are  acquainted  i 
Sprat's  prose  writings  will  form  a  very  diflferent  estimat 
his  powers.  He  was  indeed  a  great  master  of  om*  langnj 
and  possessed  at  once  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  of 
controversialist,  and  of  the  historian.  His  moral  chaiu 
might  have  passed  with  little  censure  had  he  belonged ' 
less  sacred  profession ;  for  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of 
is  that  he  was  indolent,  luxurious,  and  worldly :  but  t 
failings,  though  not  commonly  regarded  as  very  heinon 
men  of  secular  callings,  are  scandalous  in  a  prelate. 
Archbishopric  of  York  was  vacant :  Sprat  hoped  to  obtai 
and  therefore  accepted  a  seat  at  the  ecclesiastical  board: 
he  was  too  good-natured  a  man  to  behave  harshly;  am 
was  too  sensible  a  man  not  to  know  that  he  might  at  8 
future  time  be  called  to  a  serious  account  by  a  Farliam 
He  therefore,  though  he  consented  to  act,  tried  to  do  as  1 
mischief,  and  to  make  as  few  enemies,  as  possible.* 

The  three  remaining  Commissioners  were  the  Lord  1 
surer,  the  Lord  President,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of 
King's  Bench.  Rochester,  disapproving  and  murmu] 
consented  to  serve.  Much  as  he  had  to  endure  at  the  O 
he  could  not  bear  to  quit  it.  Much  as  he  loved  the  Chi 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  sacrifice  for  her  sake  his  i^ 
staff,  his  patronage,  his  salary  of  eight  thousand  ]X)tiii 
year,  and  the  far  larger  indirect  emolimients  of  his  o 
He  excused  his  conduct  to  others,  and  perhaps  to  himscl 
pleading  that,  as  a  Commissioner,  he  might  be  able  to 
vent  much  evil,  and  that,  if  he  refused  to  act,  some  pe 
less  attached  to  the  Protestant  religion  would  be  found  h 
the  vacant  place.  Simderland  was  the  representative  of 
Jesuitical  cabal.  Herbert's  recent  decision  on  the  ques 
of  the  dispensing  power  seemed  to  prove  that  he  would 
flinch  jfrom  any  service  which  the  King  might  require. 
Pro-  As  soon  as  the  Commission  had  been  opened,  the  Bisho 

Bffainsrtho  I^^i^don  was  citcd  before  the  new  tribimal.     He  appea 
Bishop  of    "  I  demand  of  you,"  said  Jeffreys,  "  a  direct  and  posi 
answer.     Why  did  not  you  suspend  Dr.  Sharp?  " 

The  Bishop  requested  a  copy  of  the  Commission  in  o 
that  he  might  know  by  what  authority  he  was  thus  int< 
gated.      "K   you    mean,"   said  Jeffreys,    "to   dispute 


London. 
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rthonty,  I  shall  take  another  course  with  tou.  As  to  the  CHAP. 
Hninission,  I  do  not  donbt  that  von  have  seen  it*  At  all  -_  ^ 
^ats  you  may  see  it  in  any  coffeehouse  for  a  penny."  The 
oolence  of  the  Chancellor's  leply  appears  to  hare  shocked 
je  other  Commissioners :  and  he  was  fi>n>ed  to  make  some 
vkward  apologies.  He  then  returned  to  the  point  firom  which. 
3  had  started.  '^  This,''  he  said,  ^^  is  not  a  court  in  which. 
Kitten  charges  are  exhibited.  Our  proceedings  are  sum- 
MTj,  and  by  word  of  mouth.  The  question  is  a  plain  one. 
yhy  did  you  not  obey  the  King?  "  With  some  difficulty 
cnnpton  obtained  a  brief  delay,  and  the  assistance  of  counseL 
ilien  the  case  had  been  heard,  it  was  eiident  to  all  men 
sat  the  Bishop  had  done  only  what  he  was  bound  to  do. 
Bie  Treasurer,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  Sprat  were  for  ac- 
vittaL  The  King^s  wrath  was  moved.  It  seemed  that  his 
Bedesiastical  Commission  would  fail  him  as  his  Tory  Par- 
jjament  had  £uled  him.  He  offeied  Bochester  a  simple 
Choice,  to  pronounce  the  Bishop  guilty,  or  to  quit  the 
beasury.  Bochester  was  base  enough  to  yield.  Compton 
fas  suspended  from  aU  spiritual  functions ;  and  the  charge 
if  his  great  diocese  was  committed  to  his  judges,  Sprat  and 
Zrewe.  He  continued,  however,  to  reside  in  his  palace  and  to 
teoeive  his  revenues ;  for  it  was  known  that^  had  any  attempt 
been  made  to  deprive  him  of  his  temporalities,  he  would  have 
mt  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  common  law ;  and 
Eerbert  himself  declared  that,  at  common  law,  judgment  must 
be  given  against  the  erown.  This  consideration  induced  the 
ling  to  pause.  Only  a  few  weeks  had  elax)sed  since  he  had 
picked  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall  in  order  to  obtain  a  de- 
^on  in  &vour  of  his  dispensing  power.  He  now  found  that, 
tailess  he  packed  them  again,  he  should  not  be  able  to  obtain 
» decision  in  favour  of  the  proceedings  of  his  Ecclesiastical 
bnunission.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  postpone  for  a 
iort  time  the  confiscation  of  the  freehold  property  of  re- 
a.ctory  clergymen.* 

The  temper  of  the  nation  was  indeed  Buch  as  might  well  Discontent 
Lake  him  hesitate.     During  some  months  discontent  had  ^^p^yj 
sen  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing.     The  celebration  of  the  display  of 
<)nian  Catholic  worship  had  long  been  prohibited  by  Act  of  S^J 
arliameiit.     During  several  generations  no  Boman  Catholic  ntcs  and 
iergyman  had  dared  to  exhibit  himself  in  any  public  place  ▼«•'»«»*•• 

*  Bamet,  i.  677. ;  Barillon,  Sept  -j^^.  1686.     The  public  proceedings  are  in  the 
DUeetion  of  State  Trials. 
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CHAP,  ^f  ith  the  badges  of  liis  office.  Against  the  regular  cki 
,  ^'^  ^  against  the  restless  and  subtle  Jesuits  by  name,  h 
enacted  a  succession  of  rigorous  statutes.  Eveiy  Jes 
set  foot  in  this  country  was  liable  to  be  hanged,  dra 
quartered,  A  reward  was  offered  for  his  detection, 
not  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  rule,  tl 
are  not  bound  to  accuse  themselves.  Whoever  was  sc 
of  being  a  Jesuit  might  be  interrogated,  and,  if  he  le 
answer,  might  be  sent  to  prison  for  life."*^  These  laws, 
they  had  not,  except  when  there  was  supposed  to 
peculiar  danger,  been  strictly  executed,  and  though  t 
never  prevented  Jesuits  from  resorting  to  England,  hi 
disguise  necessary.  But  all  disguise  was  now  thrc 
Injudicious  members  of  the  King's  Church,  encoim 
him,  took  a  pride  in  defying  statutes  which  were  stil 
doubted  validity,  and  feelings  which  had  a  stronger 
the  national  mind  than  at  any  former  period.  Boman  < 
chapels  rose  all  over  the  countiy.  Cowls,  girdles  of  ro] 
strings  of  beads  constantly  appeared  in  the  streets, 
tonished  a  population,  the  oldest  of  whom  had  nevei 
conventual  garb  except  on  the  stage.  A  convent 
Clerkenwell,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  cloister  of  Sail 
Tlie  Franciscans  occupied  a  mansion  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
The  Carmelites  were  quartered  in  the  City.  A  so 
Benedictine  monks  was  lodged  in  Saint  James's  Pala 
the  Savoy  a  spacious  house,  including  a  church  and  a 
was  built  for  the  Jesuits.f  The  skill  and  care  wit! 
those  fathers  had,  during  several  generations,  condu( 
education  of  youth,  had  drawn  forth  reluctant  prais 
the  wisest  Protestants.  Bacon  had  pronounced  the  i 
instruction  followed  in  the  Jesuit  colleges  to  be  the  1 
known  in  the  world,  and  had  warmly  expressed  his  reg 
so  admirable  a  system  of  intellectual  and  moral  di 
should  be  employed  on  the  side  of  error.  J  It  vras  not 
bable  that  the  new  academy  in  the  Savoy  might,  nnd 
patronage,  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  tiie  great  four 
of  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Winchester.  Indeed,  so( 
the  school  was  opened,  the  classes  consisted  of  four  1 
boys,  about  one  half  of  whom  were  Protestants.  The 
tant  pupils  were  not  required  to  attend  mass :  but  the 


*  27  Eliz.  c.  2. ;  2  Jac.  I.  c.  34. ;  Jac.         f  Life  of  James  the  Seconc 
T.  c.  6.  Orig.  Mem.  \  De  Augmei 


XiKBS  IBS,  <S!O^S:^^  ^^ 

o  doubt  disk  tiie  zBAaflnK  cc  4i^  Tc^vvcersv  oen.HK^  X"     OH\f  . 
Roman  €^dio&  CLtcvIl.  azii  Twrsue  ix  jul  "liie  irt$  whivri  >«  ^.I^ 
the  confideiKe  and  ai&scGbi^L  cc  jvma.  vr.cji  :i£ijhk^  ossibr^T 
rerts. 

bese  things  ^odased  great  ex^ri'seisiifs:?  liaiioiz;:^  ^^  I^^"^-^  I^'''^ 
iy  which  is  atwmrs  iK>ie  nfrvv^  rr  w^s  TTtrJv^sxti^  the 
968  than  bv  what  is  addr^tssi>d  ?o  ibe  r^^oscc  Tb<>c&s;u>Jb 
mde  and  ignorant  meiu  «>  whiMn  ^b^  «ii>cvsi$£:=^  power  dbnd 
Ecclesiastical  Commssskn  w\?r»*  wv«iL«  witboc^  a  3>e<anin^« 
r  with  dismar  and  indignatioa  s  Je??:::!^  vVik^  rising  on 
t  banks  of  the  Thomesw  friars  in  kocds  and  ^^ wns  walking 
the  Strand,  andoovdscf  deTv^ce^^pf^s&in^  in  at  thedixv^ 
temples  where  hcmiage  was  p&id  to  ^raivn  ima^e^  Ki<>c$ 
^ke  ont  in  sereral  jiarts  of  the  coontzx.  At  Cowntrx  and 
^pcester  the  Boman  Catholic  worship  was  Tivientlr  iator- 
)ted.*  At  Bristol  the  rabble*  coontenanced.  it  irsis  said« 
the  magistrates,  exhibited  a  profiuie  and  indecent  pagt\uit« 
which  the  Virgin  Marx  was  n^presented  br  a  bujSoon.  axkI 
which  a  mock  host  was  carried  in  prvves^on.  Soldier? 
re  called  ont  to  disperse  the  moK  The  mob«  then  and  ever 
ce  one  of  the  fiercest  in  the  kingdom,  n»isted  Blows 
re  exchanged,  and  serions  hnrts  inflicted^  The  agitation 
8  great  in  the  capital,  and  greater  in  the  Citr^  proj^rly  so 
led,  than  at  Westminster.  For  the  people  of  Westminster 
i  been  accustomed  to  see  among  them  the  prirate  chapels 
Boman  Catholic  Ambassadors:  but  the  Citr  had  not^ 
[h\n  living  memory,  been  poUnted  br  any  idolatrous  exhi- 
ion.  Now,  however,  the  resident  of  the  Elector  RUatine^ 
jouraged  by  the  King,  fitted  np  a  chapel  in  Lime  Street, 
e  heads  of  the  corporation,  though  men  selected  for  oftioo 
account  of  their  known  Toryism,  protested  against  this 
>ceediiig,  which,  as  they  said,  the  ablest  gentlemen  of  tho 
ig  robe  regarded  as  illegal.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  ordennl 
appear  before  the  Privy  Council.  "  Take  heed  what  you 
,"  said  the  King.  "  Obey  me ;  and  do  not  trouble  yoimsolf 
Jier  about  gentlemen  of  tiie  long  robe  or  gentlemen  of  tlio 
ort  robe."  The  Chancellor  took  up  the  word,  and  ropri- 
etnded  the  unfortunate  magistrate  with  the  genuine  elo- 
lence  of  the  Old  Bailey  bar.  The  chapel  was  opened.  All 
e  neighbourhood  was  soon  in  commotion.  Great  crowds 
sembled  in  Cheapside  to  attack  the  new  mass  house.     The 

*  Van  Citters,  May  U.  1686. 

t  Van  Cittcre,  May  JJ.  1686 ;  Adda,  May  JJ. 
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CHAP,  priests  were  insulted.  A  crucifix  was  taken  out  of  the  build*  j 
,_  .  •  ^  ing  and  set  up  on  the  parisli  pump.  The  Lord  Major  caiae 
to  quell  the  tumult,  but  was  received  with  cries  of  **  No  wooder. 
gods."  The  trainbands  were  ordered  to  disperse  the  crowd: 
but  the  trainbands  shared  in  the  popular  feeling;  andrnv* 
murs  were  heard  from  the  ranks :  "  We  cannot  in  consdenrti  ^^ 
fight  for  Popery."* 

The  Elector  Palatine  was,  like  James,  a  sincere  and  zealooi 
Catholic,  and  was,  like  James,  the  ruler  of  a  Protestant; 
people ;  but  the  two  princes  resembled  each  other  little  in 
temper  and  understanding.  The  Elector  had  promised  to 
respect  the  rights  of  the  Church  which  he  found  estaUiahed 
in  his  dominions.  He  had  strictly  kept  his  word,  and  had  noi 
suflfered  himself  to  be  provoked  to  any  violence  by  the  indo- 
cretion  of  preachers  who,  in  their  antipathy  to  his  fiuth, 
occasionally  forgot  the  respect  which  they  owed  to  his  perwut 
He  learned,  with  concern,  that  great  offence  had  been  givea 
to  the  people  of  London  by  the  injudicious  act  of  his  repre- 
sentative, and,  much  to  his  honour,  declared  that  he  would 
forego  the  privilege  to  which,  as  a  sovereign  prince,  he  wm 
entitled,  rather  than  endanger  the  peace  of  a  great  city.  "I, 
too,"  he  wrote  to  James,  "  have  Protestant  subjects ;  and  I 
know  with  how  much  caution  and -delicacy  it  is  necessary  that 
a  Catholic  j^rince  so  situated  should  act."  James,  instead  of 
expressing  gratitude  for  this  humane  and  considerate  conduct,  | 
turned  the  letter  into  ridicule  before  the  foreign  ministers. 
It  was  determined  that  the  Elector  should  have  a  chapel  in 
the  City  whether  he  would  or  not,  and  that,  if  the  trainbands 
refused  to  do  their  duty,  their  place  should  be  supplied  by  the 
Guards,  t 

The  effect  of  these  disturbances  on  trade  was  serious.  The 
Dutch  minister  informed  the  States  General  that  the  business 
of  the  Exchange  >vas  at  a  stand.  The  Commissioners  of  the 
Customs  reported  to  the  King  that,  during  the  month  which 
followed  the  opening  of  the  Lime  Street  Chapel,  the  receipt 
in  the  port  of  the  Thames  had  fallen  off  by  some  thousands  of 
poimd8.§  Several  Aldermen,  who,  though  zealous  royalists 
appointed  imder  the  new  charter,  were  deeply  interested  in 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  their  city,  and  loved  neither 

♦  Ellis    Correspond cncc.    April     27.     April  -i's    ^E!!i5-. 
1C86 ;   liarillon,  April  l;!  ;  Van  Wttors        \  Buri.e?S'Trarols. 

20  ,  Lnttn..II  s  Dm,,-;  Adda,  g^  ,-^  ^,^^  j^  ,^^g 
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ipery  nor  martial  law,  tendered  their  resignations.     But  tlie     CITAP. 

ng  was  resolved  not  to  yield.     He  fonned  a  camp  on  Houn-  , \]: , 

w  Heath,  and  collected  there,  within  a  circimiference  of  ^  «»»np 
>u.t  two  miles  and  a  half,  fourteen  battalions  of  foot  and  iiounslow, 
rty-two  squadrons  of  horse,  amounting  to  thirteen  thousand 
i-fcing  men.  Twenty-six  pieces  of  artillery,  and  many  wains 
en  with  arms  and  aumiunition,  were  dragged  from  the 
►ver  through  the  City  to  Hounslow.*  The  Londoners  saw 
5  great  force  assembled  in  their  neighbourhood  with  a 
ror  which  familiarity  soon  diminished.  A  visit  to  Houn- 
iv  became  their  fevourite  amusement  on  holidays.  The 
Lip  presented  the  appearance  of  a  vast  fair.  Mingled  with 
musketeers  and  dragoons,  a  multitude  of  fine  gentlemen 
L  ladies  from  Soho  Square,  sharpers  and  painted  women  from 
ixitefriars,  invalids  in  sedans,  monks  in  hoods  and  gowns, 
queys  in  rich  liveries,  pedlars,  orange  girls,  mischievous 
prentices,  and  gaping  clowns,  was  constantly  passing  and 
massing  through  the  long  lanes  of  tents.  Prom  some  pa- 
Ions  were  heard  the  noises  of  drunken  revelry,  from  others 
3  curses  of  gamblers.  In  truth  the  place  was  merely  a  gay 
burb  of  the  capital.  The  King,  as  was  amply  proved  two 
a-rs  later,  had  greatly  miscalculated.  He  had  forgotten  that 
:inity  operates  in  more  ways  than  one.  He  had  hoped  that 
I  army  would  overawe  London :  but  the  result  of  his  policy 
«  that  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  London  took  complete 
ssession  of  his  army.f 

Scarcely  indeed  had  the  encampment  been  formed  when 
3re  were  rumours  of  quarrels  between  the  Protestant  and 
»pish  soldiers,  t  A  little  tract,  entitled  A  humble  and  hearty 
Idress  to  all  English  Protestants  in  the  Army^  had  been 
dvely  circulated  through  the  ranks.  The  writer  vehemently 
horted  the  troops  to  use  their  arms  in  defence,  not  of  the 
L8S  book,  but  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  of  the 
tition  of  Eight.  He  was  a  man  already  under  the  frown  of 
wer.  His  character  was  remarkable,  and  his  history  not 
instructive. 
His  name  was  Samuel  Johnson.     He  was  a  priest  of  the  Samuel 

Johnson. 

•  Ellis  Correspondence,  June  26.1686;    following  lines : — 

1  Citten,  July  ^. ;  LuttrelFs  Biar)-,  «  j  ^^^  ^he  place  beyond  expreaslng, 

J  19,  I  ne'er  saw  a  cam'p  so  fine, 

•  Seethe  contemporary  poems,  entitled  Not  a  maid  in  a  plain  drawing, 
nnslow  Heath  and  Cisar  s  Ghost  ;  ^"*  °^»»^'  '^  *  «!•«*>'  ^^ 
jlyn's  Diary,  June  2.  1686.     A  ballad  }  Luttrell*s  Diary,  June  18.  1686. 
^he  Pepysian  Collection  contains  the 
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CIIAP.     Churcli  of  England,  and  had  been  chaplain  to  Lord 
^^'    .  Johnson  was  one  of  fiiose  persons  who  are  mortallj 


their  opponents,  and  less  loved  than  respected  bj  tit 
His  morals  were  pnre,  his  religious  feelings  ardent,  h 
ing  and  abilities  not  contemptible,  his  judgment  « 
temper  acrimonious,  turbulent,  and  unconquerablj  si 
His  profession  made  him  peculiarly  odious  to  the 
supporters  of  monarchy ;  for  a  republican  in  holy  ore 
a  strange  and  almost  an  unnatural  being.  Dming 
reign  Johnson  had  published  a  book  entitled  Julian  tli 
tate.  The  object  of  this  work  was  to  show  that  the  Ch 
of  the  fourth  century  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  n 
tance.  It  was  easy  to  produce  passages  from  ChiysosI 
Jerome  written  in  a  spirit  very  different  from  tha^ 
Anglican  divines  who  preached  against  the  Exdnsi 
Johnson,  however,  went  farther.  He  attempted  to  re 
odious  imputation  which  had,  for  very  obvions  reaso: 
thrown  by  Libanius  on  the  Christian  soldiers  of  Jul 
insinuated  that  the  dart  which  slew  the  imperial  t 
came,  not  from  the  enemy,  but  from  some  Bumbold 
guson  in  the  Boman  ranks.  A  hot  controversy  i 
Whig  and  Tory  disputants  wrangled  fiercely  about  an 
passage,  in  which  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  praises  a  piou 
who  was  going  to  bastinado  somebody.  The  Wlii< 
tained  that  the  holy  man  was  going  to  bastinado  the  E 
the  Tories  that,  at  the  worst,  he  was  only  going  to  b 
a  captain  of  the  guard.  Johnson  wrote  a  reply  to  hi 
ants,  in  which  he  drew  an  elaborate  parallel  betwee 
and  James,  then  Duke  of  York.  Julian  had,  durii 
years,  pretended  to  abhor  idolatry,  while  in  heart  an 
Julian  had,  to  serve  a  turn,  occasionally  affected  re? 
the  rights  of  conscience.  Julian  had  punished  citi( 
were  zealous  for  the  true  religion,  by  taking  away  tl 
nieipal  privileges.  Julian  had,  by  his  flatterers,  bee 
the  Just.  James  was  provoked  beyond  endurance, 
was  prosecuted  for  a  libel,  convicted,  and  condenmed 
which  he  had  no  means  of  paying.  He  was  therefore 
gaol ;  and  it  seemed  likely  that  his  confinement  wc 
only  with  his  life.* 
rrnph  Over  the  room  which  he  occupied  in  the  King's 

spcke.        prison  lodged  another  offender  whose  character  well 

*  See  the  memoirs  of  Johnson,  pre-    Julian,  and  his  answers  to  his 
fixed  to  the  folio  cditvou  oC  his  life,  liis     J^'ce  also  Hickes*s  Jovian. 
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studied.  Tliis  was  Hugli  Speke,  a  young  man  of  good  CHAP. 
ly,  but  of  a  singularly  base  and  depraved  nature.  His  love  ^_  /  ^ 
ischief  and  of  dark  and  crooked  ways  amounted  almost 
adness.  To  cause  confusion  without  being  found  out  was 
•usiness  and  his  pastime  ;  and  he  had  a  rare  skiU  in  using 
st  enthusiasts  as  the  instruments  of  his  coldblooded 
^e.  He  had  attempted,  by  means  of  one  of  his  puppets, 
sten  on  Charles  and  James  the  crime  of  murdering  Essex 
le  Tower.     On  this  occasion  the  agency  of  Speke  had 

traced ;  and  though  he  succeeded  in  throwing  the  greater 
of  the  blame  on  his  dupe,  he  had  not  escaped  with  im- 
ty .  He  was  now  a  prisoner ;  but  his  fortune  enabled  him 
^e  with  comfort ;  and  he  was  under  so  little  restraint  that 
as  able  to  keep  up  regular  communication  with  one  of 
jonfederates  who  managed  a  secret  press. 
»hnson  was  the  very  man  for  Speke's  purposes,  zealous  and  \ 
^pid,  a  scholar  and  a  practised  controversialist,  yet  as  \ 
)le  as  a  chUd.  A  close  intimacy  sprang  up  between  the 
fellow  prisoners.  Johnson  wrote  a  succession  of  bitter 
vehement  treatises  which  Speke  conveyed  to  the  printer, 
m  the  camp  was  formed  at  Hoimslow,  Speke  urged 
ison  to  compose  an  address  which  might  excite  the  troops 
Qutiny.  The  paper  was  instantly  drawn  up.  Many 
Lsands  of  copies  were  struck  off  and  Krought  to  Speke's 
a,  whence  they  were  distributed  over  the  whole  country, 

especially  among  the  soldiers.      A  milder  government 
i  that  which  then  ruled  England  would  have  been  moved 
igh  resentment  by  such  a  provocation.    Strict  search  was 
e.     A  subordinate  agent  who  had  been  employed  to  cir- 
te  the  address  saved  himself  by  giving  up  Johnson ;   and 
ason  was  not  the  man  to  save  himself  by  giving  up  Speke. 
information  was  filed,  and  a  conviction  obtained  without  Pio- 
culty.     Julian  Johnson,  as  he  was  popularly  called,  was  ^^^ 
enced  to  stand  thrice  in  the  pillory,  and  to  be  whipped  Johnaon. 
1  Newgate  to  Tyburn.      The  Judge,  Sir  Francis  Withins, 

the  criminal  to  be  thankM  for  the  great  lenity  of  the 
>mey  Gteneral,  who  might  have  treated  the  case  as  one  of 
1  treason.  "  I  owe  him  no  thanks,''  answered  Johnson, 
ntlessly.  "Am  I,  whose  only  crime  is  that  I  have  defended 
Church  and  the  laws,  to  be  grateful  for  being  scourged  like 
og,  while  Popish  scribblers  are  suffered  daily  to  insult 

Church  and  to  violate  the  laws  with  impimity  ?  "  The 
rgy  with  which  he  spoke  was  such  that  both  the  Judges  and 
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CHAP,  the  crown  lawyers  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate  thenia 
_^'  .  and  to  protest  that  they  knew  of  no  Popish  publications 
as  those  to  which  the  prisoner  alluded.  He  instantly 
from  his  pocket  some  Soman  Catholic  books  and  trt 
which  were  then  freely  exposed  for  sale  under  the  royj 
tronage,  read  aloud  the  titles  of  the  books,  and  threw  a  r 
across  tiie  table  to  the  King's  counsel.  "  And  now,"  he 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  I  lay  this  information  before  God,  \ 
this  court,  and  before  the  English  people.  We  shall  soc 
whether  Mr.  Attorney  will  do  his  duty.** 

It  was  resolved  that,  before  the  punishment  was  inft 
Johnson  should  be  degraded  from  the  priesthood.  Th( 
lates  who  had  been  charged  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Comm 
Avith  the  care  of  the  diocese  of  London  cited  him  before 
in  the  chapter  house  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  man 
which  he  went  through  the  ceremony  made  a  deep  impre 
on  many  minds.  When  he  was  stripped  of  his  sacred  re 
exclaimed,  "  You  are  taking  away  my  gown  because  I 
tried  to  keep  your  gowns  on  your  backs."  The  only  pj 
the  formalities  which  seemed  to  distress  him  was  tie  j 
ing  of  the  Bible  out  of  his  hand.  He  made  a  faint  str 
to  retain  the  sacred  book,  kissed  it,  and  burst  into 
"  You  cannot,"  he  said,  "  deprive  me  of  the  hopes  wl 
owe  to  it."  Some  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a  rem 
of  the  flogging.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest  offered  to  intc 
in  consideration  of  a  bribe  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
money  was  raised ;  and  the  priest  did  his  best,  but  in 
"  Mr.  Johnson,"  said  the  King,  "  has  the  spirit  of  a  mi 
and  it  is  fit  that  he  should  be  one."  WiUiam  the  Third 
a  few  years  later,  of  one  of  the  most  acrimonious  and  inl 
Jacobites,  "  He  has  set  his  heart  on  being  a  martyr  ; 
have  set  mine  on  disappointing  him."  These  two  spe 
would  alone  suffice  to  explain  the  widely  different  fates  < 
two  princes. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  flogging  came.  A  whip  o: 
lashes  was  used.  Three  himdred  and  seventeen  stripes 
inflicted ;  but  the  sufferer  never  winced.  He  afterward 
that  the  pain  was  cruel,  but  that,  as  he  was  dragged  t 
tail  of  the  cart,  he  remembered  how  patiently  the  cros 
been  borne  up  Moimt  Calvary,  and  was  so  much  suppori 
the  thought  that,  but  for  the  fear  of  incurring  the  sus] 
of  vainglory,  he  would  have  sung  a  psalm  with  as  firr 
cheerful  a  voice  as  if  he  had  been  worshii)ping  God  in  th 
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gfpegation.   It  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  so  much  heroism     CHAP. 
bad  been  less  alloyed  by  intemperance  and  intolerance.*  ^* 


Among  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  Johnson  found  Zeal  of  the 
Sio  sympathy.  He  had  attempted  to  justify  rebellion :  he  had  ^^^^ 
•even  hinted  approbation  of  regicide  ;  and  they  still,  in  spite  against 
of  much  provocation,  clung  to  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance.  ^op^l* 
But  they  saw  with  alarm  and  concern  the  progress  of  what 
ihey  considered  as  a  noxious  superstition,  and,  while  they 
abjured  all  thought  of  defending  their  religion  by  the  sword, 
betook  themselves  manfully  to  weapons  of  a  different  kind. 
To  preuch  against  the  errors  of  Popery  was  now  regarded  by 
them  as  a  point  of  duty  and  a  point  of  honour.  The  London 
clergy,  who  were  then  in  abilities  and  influence  decidedly  at 
the  head  of  their  profession,  set  an  example  which  was  bravely 
followed  by  their  ruder  brethren  all  over  the  coimtry.  Had 
only  a  few  bold  men  taken  this  freedom,  they  would  probably 
have  been  at  once  cited  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission ; 
but  it  was  hardly  possible  to  punish  an  offence  which  was  com- 
mitted every  Simday  by  thousands  of  divines,  from  Berwick 
to  Penzance.  The  presses  of  the  capital,  of  Oxford,  and  of 
Cambridge,  never  rested.  The  Act  which  subjected  literature 
to  a  censorship  did  not  seriously  impede  the  exertions  of  Pro- 
testant controversialists  ;  for  that  Act  contained  a  proviso  in  ^ 
&vour  of  the  two  Universities,  and  authorised  the  publication 
of  theological  works  licensed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. It  was  therefore  out  of  the  power  of  the  government 
to  silence  the  defenders  of  the  established  religion.  They 
were  a  numerous,  an  intrepid,  and  a  well  appointed  band  of 
combatants.  Among  them  were  eloquent  declaimers,  expert 
dialecticians,  scholars  deeply  read  in  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  and  in  aU  parts  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Some  of 
them,  at  a  later  period,  turned  against  one  anotiier  the  for- 
midable arms  which  they  had  wielded  against  the  common 
enemjy  and  by  their  fierce  contentions  and  insolent  triumphs 
brought  reproach  on  the  Church  which  they  had  saved.  But 
at  present  they  formed  an  imited  phalanx.  In  the  van  ap- 
peared a  rank  of  steady  and  sldlM  veterans,  Tillotson,  StU- 
lingfleet,  Sherlock,  Prideaux,  Whitby,  Patrick,  Tenison, 
Wake.      The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  most  distinguished 

»  Life  of  Johnson,  prefixed  to  his  gives  the  best  account  of  the  trial.    I 

works  ;  Secret  History  of  the  happy  Re-  have  seen  a  broadside  which  confirms  his 

volution,  by  Hugh  Speke ;  State  Trials ;  narrative. 
Van  Citt<;rs,  ^^^  1686.    Van   Cittcrs 
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CHAP.  '  bachelors  of  axis  who  were  stadjing  for  deacon's  otdeqjpis^^ 
^    .  Conspicuous  amongst  the  recruits  whom  Cambridge  sent  t 

the  field  was  a  distinguished  pupil  of  the  great  Newton,  Hemr^  "-^ 
Wharton,  who  had,  a  few  months  before,  been  senior  i 
of  his  year,  and  whose  early  death  was  soon  after  deplored  I 
men  of  all  parties  as  an  irreparable  loss  to  letters.^ 
was  not  less  proud  of  a  youth,  whose  great  powers, 
essayed  in  this  conflict,  afterwards  troubled  the  CJuui^l 
and  the  State  during  forty  eventful  years,  Francis  AtterboijJ 
By  such  men  as  these  every  question  in  issue  betweeil 
the  Papists  and  the  Protestants  was  debated,  sometimes  m 
a  popular  style  which  boys  and  women  could  comprehoid,  | 
sometimes  with  the  utmost  subtlety  of  logic,  and  sometiinei  I 
with  an  immense  display  of  learning.  The  pretensions  of  thft  I 
Holy  See,  the  authority  of  tradition,  punitory,  transubstan*  I 
tiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  adoration  of  the  host,  1 
the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  confession,  penance,  indtd- 1 
gences,  extreme  unction,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  adon-  ^ 
tion  of  images,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  monastic  vo^ 
the  practice  of  celebrating  public  worship  in  a  tongue  im- 
known  to  the  multitude,  the  corruptions  of  the  court  of  Borne, 
the  history  of  the  Eeformation,  the  characters  of  the  chief  Be- 
formers,  were  copiously  discussed.  Great  numbers  of  absurd 
legends  about  miracles  wrought  by  saints  and  relics  were 
translated  from  the  Italian,  and  published  as  specimens  of  the 
priestcraft  by  which  the  greater  part  of  Christendom  had 
been  fooled.  Of  the  tracts  put  forth  on  these  subjects  by 
Anglican  divines  during  the  short  reign  of  James  the  Second 
many  have  probably  perished.  Those  which  may  still  be 
found  in  our  great  libraries  make  up  a  mass  of  near  twenty 
thousand  pages.f 
The  The  Eoman  Catholics  did  not  yield  the  victory  without  a 

CN^thoiic  struggle.  One  of  them,  named  Henry  Hills,  had  been  ap- 
divincs  pointed  printer  to  the  royal  household  and  chapel,  and 
had  been  placed  by  the  King  at  the  head  of  a  great  office  in 
London  from  which  theological  tracts  came  forth  by  hundreds. 
Obadiah  Walker's  press  was  not  less  active  at  Oxford.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  some  bad  translations  of  Bossuet's  ad- 

*  See  the  preface  to  Henry  Wharton's  tells  us,  in  his  Life  of  Tillotson.  Uutt 

roflthuraous  Scrmonfi.  Archbishop  Wake  had  not  been  able  to 

t  This  I  can  attest  from  my  own  ro-  form  even  a  perfect  cataloj^e  of  all  the 

searches.     There  is  an  excellmt  coHec-  tracts  publishctl  in  tliis  controversy, 
tion  in    the    British    Mubeiiin.       Birch 


ovep- 

niatclied. 
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i,ble  works,  these  establisliments  put  forth  nothing  of  the     CHAP, 
llest  value.      It  was  indeed  impossible  for  any  intelligent  .    ^  ^ 
candid  Roman  Catholic  to  deny  that  the  champions  of  his 
jch   were,  in  every  talent  and  acquirement,  completely 
•matched.    The  ablest  of  them  would  not,  on  the  other 
3  have  been  considered  as  of  the  third  rate.     Many  of 
31,  even  when  they  had  something  to  say,  knew  not  how  to 
it.     They  had  been  excluded  by  their  religion  from  Eng- 
schools  and  imiversities ;  nor  had  they  ever,  till  the  ac- 
rion  of  James,  found  England  an  agreeable,  or  even  a  safe, 
dence.      They  had  therefore  passed  the  greater  part  of 
LT  lives  on  the  Continent,  and  had  almost  unlearned  their 
iher  tongue.      When  they  preached,  their  outlandish  ac- 
b  moved  the  derision  of  the  audience.     They  spelt  like 
herwomen.      Their  diction  was   disfigured   by    foreign 
ms ;  and,  when  they  meant  to  be  eloquent,  they  imitated, 
rell  as  they  could,  what  was  considered  as  fine  writing  in , 
;e  Italian  academies  where  rhetoric  had  then  reached  the  1 
stage  of  corruption.     Disputants  labouring  under  these 
dvantages  would  scarcely,  even  with  truth  on  their  side, 
3  been  able  to  make  head  against  men  whose  style  is 
aently  distinguished  by  simple  purity  and  grace.''^ 
lie  situation  of  England  in  the  year  1686  cannot  be  better 
jribed  than  in  the  words  of  the   French  Ambassador. 

Cardinal  Howard  spoke  strongly  to  Pope's  supremacy,  and  dedicated  it  to 

et  at  Rome  on  this  subject.     Bur-  the  Queen   in   Italian.     The  following 

I.  662.     There  is  a  curious  passage  specimen  jf  his  style  may  suffice.     "  0 

e  same  effect  in  a  despatch  of  Baril-  del  sagro  marito  fortunata  consorte  1  0 

3r  Bonrepaux  :  but  I  have  mislaid  dolce  allcriamento  d'affari  alti !  0  grate 

•oference.  ristoro  di  pension  noiosi,  nel  cui  petto 

le  of  the  Roman  Catholic  divines  latteo,lucentespecchiod*illibata  matronal 

engaged  in  this  controversy,  a  Jesuit  pudicizia,  nel  cui  seno  odorato,  come  in 

*d    Andrew     Pulton,    whom    Mr.  porto  d'amor,  si  ritira  il  Giacomo !    O 

jr,  in  his  biography  of  the  Order,  beata  re^a  coppia  I     0  felice  inserto  tra 

ounces  to  have  been  a  man  of  dis-  1'  invincibil  leoni  e  le  candide  aquile  I" 

lished   ability,  very  frankly    owns  Clench's  English  is  of  a  piece  with  his 

deficiencies.      "  A.  P.,  having  been  Tuscan.    For  example,  "  Peter  signifies 

teen  years  out  of  his  own  country,  an  inexpugnable  rock,  able  to  evacuate 

i'uds  not  yet  to  any  perfection  of  the  all  the  plots  of  hell's  divan,  and  naufra- 

lish  expression  or  orthography."  His  gate  all  the  lurid  designs  of  empoisoned 

ling  is  indeed  deplorable.     In  one  of  heretics." 

etters  wright  is  put  for  write,  woed  Another  Roman  Catholic  treatise,  en- 
would.  He  challenged  Tenison  to  titled  "The  Church  of  England  truly 
ate  -with  him  in  Latin,  that  they  represented,"  begins  by  informing  us  that 
it  be  on  equal  terms.  In  a  contem-  "  the  ignis  fatuus  of  reformation,  which 
ry  satire,  entitled  the  Advice,  is  the  had  grown  to  a  comet  by  many  acts  of 
wing  couplet : —  spoil  and  rapine,  had  been  ushered  into 
druiton  tobelarfiedatBtiBby'sachool,  England,  purified  of  the  filth  which  it 
It  he  in  print  no  longer  play  tho  fooL"  had  contracted  among  the  lakes  of  the 
HitlhT  Roman  Catholic,  named  Wil-  Alps." 
Clench,   wrote   a  treatise  on   the 
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CHAP.     "  The  discontent,"  he  wrote,  "  is  great  and  general :  bnt  flj 

y^    .  fear  of  inQurring  still  worse  evils  restrains  all  who  haye  zssf 

thing  to  lose.      The  King  openly  expresses  his  joy  at  findia 

himself  in  a  situation  to  strike  bold  strokes.      He  likes  to  In 

complimented  on  this  snbject.   He  has  talked  to  me  about  i( 

and  has  assctred  me  that  he  will  not  flinch."* 

State  of  Meanwhile  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  events  of  grave  i 

^^'^^'^^     portance  had  taken  place.     The  situation  of  the  episco] 

Protestants  of  Scotland  differed  widely  from  that  in  wM 
their  English  brethren  stood.  In  the  south  of  the  island 
religion  of  the  state  was  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  had 
strength  altogether  independent  of  the  strength  derived 
the  support  of  the  government.  The  sincere  confoi 
were  far  more  numerous  than  the  Papists  and  the  Prol 
Dissenters  taken  together.  The  Established  Church  of  Scok-^ 
land  was  the  Church  of  a  minority.  The  lowland  population' 
was  generally  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  discipline, 
lacy  was  abhorred  by  the  great  body  of  Scottish  Protestants,! 
boiJi  as  an  imscriptural  and  as  a  foreign  institution.  It  mi 
regarded  by  the  disciples  of  Knox  as  a  relic  of  the  abomina- 
tions of  Babylon  the  Great.  It  painfully  reminded  a  peopbl 
proud  of  the  memory  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  that  Scotland, 
since  her  sovereigns  had  succeeded  to  a  fairer  inheritance, 
had  been  independent  in  name  only.  The  episcopal  polity 
was  also  closely  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  all  the 
evils  produced  by  twenty-five  years  of  cruel  and  corrupt  mal- 
administration. Nevertheless  this  polity  stood,  though  on  a 
narrow  basis  and  amidst  fearful  storms,  tottering  indeed,  yet 
upheld  by  the  civil  magistrate,  and  leaning  for  support,  when- 
ever danger  became  serious,  on  the  power  of  England.  The 
records  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  were  thick  set  with  laws 
denouncing  vengeance  on  those  who  in  any  direction  strayeJ 
from  the  prescribed  pale.  By  an  Act  passed  in  the  time  ol 
Knox,  and  breathing  his  spirit,  it  was  a  high  crime  to  he  ai 
mass,  and  the  third  offence  was  capital.f  An  Act  recently 
passed,  at  the  instance  of  James,  made  it  death  to  preach  ii 
any  Presbyterian  conventicle  whatever,  and  even  to  attend 
such  a  conventicle  in  the  open  air.  J  The  Eucharist  was  not 
as  in  England,  degraded  into  a  civil  test ;  but  no  persoc 
could  hold  any  office,  could  sit  in  Parliament,  or  could  ever 
vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament,  without  subscribing,  uiidoi 

*  Barillon,  July  ??.  1686. 
t  Act  Pari.  Aug.  24. 1560. ;  Dec.  15.  1567.'  {  Act  Pari.  May  8.  ICS-V 
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sanction  of  an  oath,  a  declaration  whicli  condemned  in 
strongest  terms  the  principles  both  of  the  Papists  and  of 
Covenanters.* 

3.  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  there  were  two  parties  Queena- 
•esponding  to  the  two  parties  which  were  contending  ^"y* 
Inst  each  other  at  Whitehall.  William  Douglas,  Duke  of 
^ensberry,  was  Lord  Treasurer,  and  had,  during  some 
rs,  been  considered  as  first  minister.  He  was  nearly  con- 
bed  by  afi&nity,  by  similarity  of  opinions,  and  by  similarity 
emper,  with  tiiie  Treasurer  of  England.  Both  were  Tories : 
ti  were  men  of  hot  temper  and  strong  prejudices :  both 
<e  ready  to  support  their  master  in  any  attack  on  the  civil 
Tties  of  his  people ;  but  both  were  sincerely  attached  to 

Established  Church.     Queensbury  had  early  notified  to 

court  that,  if  any  innovation  aflfecting  that  Church  were 
templated,  to  such  innovation  he  could  be  no  party.  But 
Dng  his  colleagues  were  several  men  not  less  unprincipled 
n  Sunderland.  In  truth  the  Council  chamber  at  Edin- 
^h  had  been,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  seminary 
ill  public  and  all  private  vices ;  and  some  of  the  politicians 
ose  character  had  been  formed  there  had  a  peculiar  hard- 
s  of  heart  and  forehead  to  which  Westminster,  even  in 
t  bad  age,  could  hardly  show  anything  quite  equal.  The 
mcellor,  James  Drummond,  Earl  of  Perth,  and  his  brother,  Perth  and 

Secretary  of  State,  John  Lord  Melfort,  were  bent  on  sup-  ^^^o''* 
ating  Queensberry.      The  Chancellor  had  already  an  un- 
tstionable  title  to  the  royal  favour.     He  had  brought  into 

a  little  steel  thiunbscrew  which  gave  such  exquisite  tor- 
at  that  it  had  wrung  confessions  even  out  of  men  on  whom 
I  Majesty's  favourite  boot  had  been  tried  in  vain.t  But  it 
I  well  known  that  even  barbarity  was  not  so  sure  a  way  to 

heart  of  James  as  ai>ostasy.  To  apostasy,  therefore,  Perth 
L  Melfort  resorted  with  a  certain  audacious  baseness  which 
English  statesman  could  hope  to  emulate.  They  declared 
t  the  papers  found  in  the  strong  box  of  Charles  the 
jond  had  converted  them  both  to  the  true  faith ;  and  they 
fan  to  confess  and  to  hear  mass.]:  How  little  conscience  had 
do  with  Perth's  change  of  religion  he  amply  proved  by 
ing  to  wife,  a  few  weeks  later,  in  direct  defiance  of  the 
'^s  of  the  Church  which  he  had  just  joined,  a  lady  who  was 
cousin  german,  without  waiting  for  a  dispensation.  When 
i  good  Pope  learned  this,  he  said,  with  scorn  and  indigna- 

Act  Pari.  Aug.  31.  1G81.  f  Burnet,  i.  584.  }  Ibid.  i.  662, 653. 

:j.  I.  B  B 
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CHAP,  tion  which  well  became  him,  that  this  was  a  strange  » 
.  ^^'  ,  conversion.*  Bat  James  was  more  easily  satisfied, 
apostates  presented  themselyes  at  Whitehall,  and  thei 
ceiyed  such  assurances  of  his  &Yonr,  that  they  yentnr 
bring  direct  charges  against  the  Treasurer.  Those  chi 
howeyer,  were  so  eyidently  fiiyolous  that  James  was  fore 
acquit  the  accused  minister;  and  many  thought  tha 
Chancellor  had  ruined  himself  by  his  malignant  eagem 
ruin  his  riyal.  There  were  a  few,  howeyer,  who  judged 
correctly.  Halifax,  to  whom  Perth  expressed  some  a 
hensions,  answered  with  a  sneer  that  there  was  no  d£ 
^^  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  Lord :  thy  faith  hath  made 
whole.'*  The  prediction  was  correct.  Perth  and  M 
went  back  to  Edinburgh,  the  real  heads  of  the  goyen 
of  their  country.f  Another  member  of  the  Scottish 
Council,  Alexander  Stuart,  Earl  of  Murray,  the  desce 
and  heir  of  the  Begent,  abjured  the  religion  of  whic 
illustrious  ancestor  had  been  the  foremost  champion,  ai 
clared  himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  Ik 
as  Queensberry  had  always  been  to  the  cause  of  prero^ 
he  could  not  stand  his  ground  against  competitors  who 
willing  to  pay  such  a  price  for  the  £ayour  of  the  Court 
had  to  endure  a  succession  of  mortifications  and  humili 
similar  to  those  which,  about  the  same  time,  began  t 
Favour  bitter  the  life  of  his  friend  Bochester.  Boyal  letters 
the^man  ^*^^"^  authorising  Papists  to  hold  offices  without  takir 
Catholic  tost.  The  clcrgy  were  strictly  charged  not  to  reflect  < 
8aiff**"d'"  R^"^^^  Catholic  religion  in  their  discourses.  The  ChaE 
took  on  himself  to  send  the  macers  of  the  Priyy  C< 
round  to  the  few  printers  and  booksellers  who  could  th 
found  in  Edinburgh,  charging  them  not  to  publish  any 
without  his  license.  It  was  well  understood  that  this 
was  intended  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  Protestant  trea 
One  honest  stationer  told  the  messengers  that  he  had  i 
shop  a  book  which  reflected  in  yery  coarse  terms  on  Pc 
and  begged  to  know  whether  he  might  sell  it.  They  asl 
see  it ;  and  he  showed  them  a  copy  of  the  Bible.  J  A  < 
of  copes,  images,  beads,  crosses  and  censers  arrived  at '. 
directed  to  Lord  Perth.  The  importation  of  such  article 
long  been  considered  as  illegal ;  but  now  the  officers  c 
customs   allowed  the   superstitious   garments   and  tri 

»  Hurnet,  i.  67b.  f  Ibid.  i.  053.  J  Fountainhall,  Jan.  28.  : 
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3  pass.*  In  a  short  time  it  was  known  that  a  Popish  chapel  CHAP. 
hjad  been  fitted  up  in  the  Chancellor's  house,  and  that  mass  ^'  - 
msa  regularly  said  there.  The  mob  rose.  The  mansion  Riots  at 
■rhere  the  idolatrous  rites  were  celebrated  was  fiercely  at-  ^^^^ 
■leked.  The  iron  bars  which  protected  the  windows  were 
quenched  off.  Lady  Perth  and  some  of  her  female  fiiends 
mere  pelted  with  mud.  One  rioter  was  seized,  and  ordered  by 
■jbe  Privy  Council  to  be  whipped.  His  fellows  rescued  him 
^md  beat  the  hangman.  The  city  was  all  night  in  confusion. 
She  students  of  the  University  mingled  with  the  crowd 
iBid  animated  the  tumult.  Zealous  burghers  drank  the 
Biealth  of  the  college  lads  and  concision  to  Papists,  and 
Encouraged  each  other  to  face  the  troops.  The  troops  were 
luready  under  arms.  They  were  received  with  a  shower 
lif  stones,  which  wounded  an  officer.  Orders  were  given  to 
%te ;  and  several  citizens  were  killed.  The  disturbance  was 
iierious;  but  the  Drummonds,  inflamed  by  resentment  and 
jwnbition,  exaggerated  it  strangely.  Queensberry  observed 
ihat  their  reports  would  lead  any  person,  who  had  not 
witnessed  what  had  passed,  to  believe  that  a  sedition  as  for- 
snidable  as  that  of  MasanieUo  had  been  raging  at  Edinburgh. 
The  brothers  in  return  accused  the  Treasurer,  not  only 
of  extenuating  the  crime  of  the  insurgents,  but  of  having 
llimself  prompted  it,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  obtain  evi- 
dence of  his  guilt.  One  of  the  ringleaders,  who  had  been 
'taken,  was  offered  a  pardon  if  he  would  own  that  Queensberry 
^Iiad  set  him  on;  but  the  same  religious  enthusiasm,  which 
^iad  impelled  the  unhappy  prisoner  to  criminal  violence,  pre- 
'tented  hiTn  jfrom  purchasing  his  life  by  a  calumny.  He  and 
fleveral  of  his  accomplices  were  hanged.  A  soldier,  who  was 
accused  of  exclaiming,  during  the  afi&ay,  that  he  should  like 
to  run  his  sword  through  a  Papist,  was  shot ;  and  Edinburgh 
was  again  quiet :  but  the  sufferers  were  regarded  as  martyrs ; 
ajid  the  Popish  Chancellor  became  an  object  of  mortal  hatred, 
Brhich  in  no  long  time  was  largely  gratified.f 

The  King  was  much  incensed.     The  news  of  the  tumult  ^^^.^^ 
reached  hiTn  when  the  Queen,  assisted  by  the  Jesuits,  had  just     ®    '"*' 
b^tunphed  over  Lady  Dorchester  and  her  Protestant  allies. 
The  malecontents  should  find,  he  declared,  that  the  only 
effect  of  the  resistance  offered  to  his  will  was  to  make  him 

♦  Fountainhall.  Jan.  11.  168§.  bray  and  Alexander  Keith,  in  the  Col- 

t  Ibid.   Jan.   31.   and  Feb.  1.  168§;    lection    bt   State    Trials;    Bonrepaux, 
Burnet,  i.  678. ;  Trials  of  David  Mow-    Feb.  J}. 
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CHAP,     more  and  more  resolute.*    He  sent  orders  to  tie  Scott 

.  -  ^'    .  Council  to  punish,  the  guilty  with  the  utmost  severity,  and 

make  unsparing  use  of  the  boot.t    He  pretended  to  be  ft 

convinced  of  the  Treasurer's  innocence,  and  wrote  to  ti 

minister  in   gracious  words ;   but  the  gracious  words  w* 

accompanied  by  ungracious  acts.     The  Scottish  Treasury! 

put  into  commission  in  spite  of  the  earnest  remonstrance! 

Rochester,  who  probably  saw  his  own  fate  prefigured  in  t 

of  his  kinsman.J     Queensberry  was,   indeed,   named  F 

Commissioner,  and  was  made  President  of  the  Privy  Conn 

but  his  fall,  though  thus  broken,  was  still  a  fell.    He 

also  removed  from  the  government  of  the  castle  of  Edinbni 

and  was  succeeded  in  that  confidential  post  by  the  Dnl 

Gordon,  a  Boman  Catholic.  § 

His  plans        And  now  a  letter  arrived  from  London,  fiilly  explainin 

S^U^d"^  the   Scottish  Privy  Coimcil  the   intentions    of  the  E 

What  he  wanted  was  that  the  Eoman  Catholics  shonl 

exempted  from  all  laws  imposing  penalties  and  disabiliti< 

account  of  nonconformity,  but  that  the  persecution  oi 

Covenanters  should  go  on  without  mitigation.  ||    This  scl 

encountered  strenuous   opposition  in  the   Council.     I 

members  were  unwilling  to  see  the  existing  laws  rel 

Others,  who  were  by  no  means  averse  to  relaxation,  felt 

it  would  be  monstrous  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  t< 

highest  honours  of  the  State,  and  yet  to  leave  unrepeale 

Act  which  made  it  death  to  attend  a  Presbyterian  coi 

tide.     The  answer  of  the  board  was,  therefore,  less 

Deputa-       quious  than  usual.     The  King  in  reply  sharply  reprima 

Scotch  undutiful  Councillors,  and  ordered  three  of  them 

rrivy         Duke  of  Hamilton,  Sir  George  Lockhart,  and  General  D 

Council-      mond,  to  attend  him  at  Westminster.     Hamilton's  abi 

to  London,  and  knowledge,  though  by  no  means  such  as  would 

sufficed  to  raise  an  obscure  man  to  eminence,  appeared  k 

respectable  in  one  who  was  premier  peer  of  Scotland.     I 

hart  had  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  jurists, 

cians,  and  orators  that  his  country  had  produced,  and  enj 

also  that  sort  of  consideration  which  is  derived  from  1 

possessions ;  for  his  estate  was  such  as  at  that  time  ver^ 


*  Lewis  to  Ririllon,  Fob,  J?.  16R6.         othon^isc." 
t  Fountainliall,  Feb.    16.:   Wodrow, 


t  Bonrppanx.  Feb.  JJ.  1GS6. 
book  iii.  chap.  x.  sco.  3.     "  VVc  rcquiiv,"         §  Fountainlmll,March  11. 1086 ; 
His    Majesty    pTacioiisIy  wrolr,    "  tliat     March  -f^. 
j-oii  spare  no  h'gal  Irial  by  torture  or         |j  This  lotler  is  datcil  Man^h  4. 
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ish  nobles  possessed.*    He  hakl  been  btelr  appointed     CH  Al\ 

dent  of  the  Conrt  of  Session.    Drommond*  a  cousin  of  , }^^^ 

1  and  Melfort,  ifus  commander  of  the  fouvs  in  Scotland* 
ras  a  loose  and  pio£ine  man :  but  a  sense  of  honour 
h  his  two  kinsmen  wanted  lestiained  him  firom  public 
:asj.  He  lived  and  died,  in  the  significant  phrase  of 
>f  his  conntrnnen,  a  bad  Christian,  but  a  good  Protes- 
t  ' 

mes  was  pleased  br  the  dutiful  language  which  the 
)  Councillors  used  when  first  they  appeared  before  him. 
ipoke  highly  of  them  to  Barillon.  and  particularly  ex- 
I  Lockhart  as  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  Scotchman 
^.  They  soon  proved,  however,  less  tractable  than  had 
expected ;  and  it  was  rumoured  at  Court  that  they  had 
perverted  by  the  company  which  they  had  kept  in 
Ion.  Hamilton  lived  much  with  zealous  churchmen; 
t  might  be  feared  that  Lockhart,  who  was  related  to  the 
rton  family,  had  &llen  into  still  worse  society.  In  truth  - 
is  natural  that  statesmen,  fresh  from  a  country  where 
sition  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  insurrection  and 
;sination  had  long  been  almost  unknown,  and  where  all 
was  not  lawless  friry  was  abject  submission,  should  have 
struck  by  the  earnest  and  stubborn,  yet  sober,  discon- 
which  pervaded  England,  and  should  have  been  em- 
jned  to  try  the  experiment  of  constitutional  resistance 
B  royal  will.  They  indeed  declared  themselves  willing  to 
t  large  relief  to  ^e  Boman  Catholics ;  but  on  two  con- 
ns ;  &-8t,  that  similar  indulgence  should  be  extended  to 
^alvinistic  sectaries ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  King  should 
himself  by  a  solemn  promise  not  to  attempt  anything  to 
)rejudice  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

>th  conditions  were  highly  distasteful  to  James.     He  Thoir 
itantly  agreed,  however,  after  a  dispute  which  lasted  SX^wUh 
<al  days,  that  some  indulgence  should  be  granted  to  the  the  King. 
byterians :  but  he  would  by  no  means  consent  to  allow 
I  the  full  liberty  which  he  demanded  for  members  of  his 
communion.  J     To  the  second  condition  proposed  by  the 

arillon,  April  JJ.  1686 ;    Burnet,  plex.  "  Cette  liberty  accord^e  aux  non« 

conformistes  a  faito  une  grande  difficult!^, 

he  words  are  in  a  letter  of  John-  et  a  M  dibattne  pendant  plusieurs  ioiim. 

Df  Waristoun.  Le  Roy  d'Anglctcrro  avoit  fort  cnvie  quo 

ome  words  of  Barillon  deserve  to  les  Catholiquos  eussont  souls  la  lihtTti 

nscrib^.  They  would  alone  suffice  de  Texercice  do  leup  religion."  April  JJ-. 

nde   a  question  which  ignoranco  1680. 
irty  spirit  have  done  much  to  per- 
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CHAP,     three  Seciliili  Cooncillors  lie  pontirdj  lefbaed  to  Ik 
_  ^    -  The  Protestant  religkm,  he  nid,  was  fidse ;   and  he  wo 


noi  g^e  an  J  gnanuitee  that  he  would  not  nse  his  powei 
the  pfejndke  of  a  &be  rdigion.  The  altercation  was  io 
and  was  not  bvoogfat  to  a  eondaskm  natisfactory  to  eh 
party* 
J«^  The  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Ej^ 
drew  near;  and  it  was  necessarj  that  the  three  Comicil 


shonld  leare  London  to  attend  their  parliamentarj  duti 
EdinboT]^  On  this  occasion  another  affiront  was  offeTei 
Qneensberrj.  In  the  late  session  he  had  held  the  offio 
Lord  Hi^  Commissioner,  and  had  in  that  capadtj  le 
sented  the  majestj  of  the  absent  King.  This  dignity, 
greatest  to  which  a  Scottish  noUe  oonld  aspire,  was 
transfinred  to  the  renegade  Morra j. 
The  r  prove  On  the  twentj-ninth  of  April  the  Parliament  met  atE 
nteetorf.  jj^^ygj^^  j^  letter  fiom  the  King  was  read.  He  exhortec 
Estates  to  gire  relief  to  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects, 
offered  in  retom  a  firee  trade  with  England  and  an  ami 
for  political  offences.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
up  an  answer.  That  committee,  though  named  by  Mn 
and  composed  of  Priyy  Councillors  and  courtiers,  firan 
reply,  fiill  indeed  of  dutiful  and  respectful  expressiom 
clearly  indicating  a  determination  to  refuse  what  the 
demanded.  The  Estates,  it  was  said,  would  go  as  far  as 
consciences  would  allow  to  meet  His  Majesty's  wishc 
specting  his  subjects  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion.  ' 
expressions  were  far  from  satisfying  the  Chancellor; 
such  as  they  were,  he  was  forced  to  content  himself 
them,  and  even  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  the  P 
ment  to  adoj^t  them.  Objection  was  taken  by  some  zc 
Protestants  to  the  mention  made  of  the  Roman  Ca 
religion.  There  was  no  such  religion.  There  was  an 
trous  apostasy,  which  the  laws  punished  with  the  haJtei 
to  which  it  did  not  become  Christian  men  to  give  flati 
titles.  To  call  such  a  superstition  Catholic  was  to  gi 
the  whole  question  which  was  at  issue  between  Rome  ai 
reformed  Churches.  The  offer  of  a  free  trade  with  En 
was  treated  as  an  insult.  "Our  fathers,"  said  one  o 
"  sold  their  king  for  southern  gold ;  and  we  still  lie  und 
reproach  of  that  foul  bargain.  Let  it  not  be  said  of  uf 
we  have  sold  our  God!"     Sir  John  Lauder  of  FountaL 
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of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice,  suggested  the     CHAP. 
^^[^g^Aj    "the  persons  commonly  called  Boman  Catholics."    _  ^  ^ 
A  -yf^ovXdi  you  nickname  His  Majesty?"  exclaimed  the  Chan- 
>r.      The  answer  drawn  by  the  committee  was  carried ; 
a  large  and  respectable  minority  voted  against  the  pro- 
words  as  too  courtly.^    It  was  remarked  that  the 
^xesentatives  of  the  towns  were,  almost  to  a  man,  against 
government.    Hitherto  those  members  had  been  of  very 
account  in  the  Parliament,  and  had  generally  been  con- 
ifcarrrrd  as  the  retainers  of  powerfdl  noblemen.     They  now 
jBuywed,  for  the  first  time,  an  independence,  a  resolution,  and 
%  spirit  of  combination  which  alarmed  the  court.t 
-       TEhe  answer  was  so  unpleasing  to  James  that  he  did  not 
«a£Eer  it  to  be  printed  in  the  Grazette.     Soon  he  learned  that 
^    Iaw,  such  as  he  wished  to  see  passed,  would  not  even  be 
Ibsoiight  in.     The  Lords  of  Articles,  whose  business  was  to 
^Smuw  up  the  Acts  on  which  the  Estates  were  afterwards  to 
"^flhftliberate,  were  virtually  nominated  by  himself.    Yet  even 
^^o  Lords  of  Articles  proved  refiuctory.  When  they  met,  the 
*4«*w  Privy  Councillors  who  had  lately  returned  from  London 
-'fcook  the  lead  in  opposition  to  the  royal  wiU.     Hamilton  de- 
-^a^hued  plainly  that  he  could  not  do  what  was  asked.    He  was 
Suthfiil  and  loyal  subject;  but  there  was  a  limit  imposed 
conscience.     "Conscience!"  said  the  Chancellor:  "con- 
^^©ience  is  a  vague  word,  which  signifies  anything  or  nothing." 
^KflOckhart,  who  sate  in  Parliament  as  representative  of  the 
Qrnat  county  of  Lanark,  struck  in.    "  K  conscience,"  he  said, 
K>Q  a  word  without  meaning,  we  will  change  it  for  another 
'pthnuse  which,  I  hope,  means  something.     For  conscience  let 
'tis  put  the  fundamental  laws  of  Scotland."  These  words  raised 
St  fierce  debate.   Greneral  Drummond,  who  represented  Perth- 
■iiire,  declared  that  he  agreed  with  Hamilton  and  Lockhart. 
lAost  of  the  Bishops  present  took  the  same  side.} 

*  Fountainhall,  May  6.  1686.  mitigatie  der  rigonreuBe  ofte  sanglante 

t  Ibid.  June  16.  1686.  wettenyan  het  Ryck  jegens  het  Fauadom, 

{  Van  Cittera,  May  J^.  1680.  Van  Cit-  in  het  Generale  Comit^e  des  ArUdes 

^«n  informed  the  States  that  he  had  his  (boo  men  het  daer  naemt)  na  ordre  gestelt 

intelligence  from  a  snre  hand.    I  will  en  gelesen  synde,  in  't  voteren,  den  Her- 

^^nmscribe  part  of  his  narrative.    It  is  tog  Tan  Hamilton  onder  anderen  klaer 

^ji   amnsing  specimen  of  the  pyebald  nyt  seyde  dat  by  daertoe  niet  sonde  rer- 

^baleet  in  vhich  the  Dutch  diplomatists  staen,  dat  hy  anders  genegen  was  den 

■^  fD#  that  age  corresponded.  konig  in  alien  voorval  getrouw  te  diencn 

"  Des  konigs  missiye,  boren  en  bebal-  volgens  bet  dictamen  syner  conscientie : 

"^rva  den  Hoog  Commissaris  aensprakc,  't  gene  reden  gaf  aen  de  Lord  Cancelier 

ifcen  het  parlement  afgesonden,  gelyck  dat  de  Grave  Forts  te  scggen  dat  het  woort 

i^ltoofl  gebruyckelydk  is,  waerby  Sync  conscientie  niets  en  ^duyde,  en  alleen 

^Cigeeieyt  nu  in  gcnere  vcrsocbt  hieft  de  een  indi\iduum  yagum  was,  waeio^  dfit 
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It  was  plain  tlmt,  even  in  the  Comiitittee  of  .Aiiklil^fl 
ooulii  not  eomniiuid  a  nmjoritj.  He  wb8  mortiied  flH 
tilted  bj  the  tidings.  He  held  warm  and  me^uiagly^M 
and  puniBhed  some  of  lii^  mntinons  serrants^  in  tlie  l^lfl 
the  rest  would  tiike  warning.  Several  person^t  wpiv  ^ii^M 
from  the  Council  boanl.     Sevenil  w^re  «1»"  "  f«^| 

which  funned  a^  important  part  of  their  ii.  -^  .  :!J^(]^| 
Mackenzie  of  B«>selijm^h  was  the  most  di$tin^iiL^b*dj^| 
lie  had  loner  held  the  office  of  Lord  A  '  ajidUH 

Bueh  a  piirt  in  the  persecution  of  the  C  >  rs  tfl^H 

diiy  he  holds,  in  the  estimation  of  the  austere  ial^| 
permantrjr  of  Scotland,  a.  place  not  far  removed  from  titffl 
\hMi*  eminence  occupied  by  Claverhonse.  Tbekgaltafl 
of  Mackenzie  was  not  profound :  bnt^  as  a  scholar^  £i  wit^ifl 
onitor^  he  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  his  countTymenM 
hit  renown  had  spread  even  to  the  cofleehoiiR*^  of  hfl 
and  to  the  cloisters  of  Oxford*     The  iiemsiins  4 

flpeeehes  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  i jfl 

somewhat  disfigured  by  what  he  doubtless  cooisideiH 
Ciceronian  graecs,  interjections  wh!*--h  sl^  j  ^^| 

p^i^^sion,  and  elaborate  aiupHfication»,  in  \  .'4^^| 

above  epithet  in  wearisome  climax.  He  had  uow^  tost  U 
time,  been  found  scrupulous.  lie  was,  th  ''  incEM 
all  his  chums  on  the  gratitude  of  the  go\  .  ^^dl 

of  his  office.  He  retired  into  the  country^  and  sooafl 
went  up  to  Loudon  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  himsdH 
%vas  refused  admission  to  tlie  royal  presentee-*  Wb3fl 
ICin^  was  thus  trying  to  terrify  the  Lords  f*f  Artidrta 
submission,  the  popular  voice  encouraged  them  to  {<■ 
The  utmost  exertions  of  the  Chancellor  could  not  preTtstl 
mitional  sentiment  firom  expressing  itself  i^  '     ^ 

and  the  presi.     One  tract,  written  with  r  jj 

acrimony  that  no  printer  dared  to  put  it  in  tyjie,  wbcS 
circulated  in  manuscript.  The  papers  which  appeaxedfl 
other  side  of  the  question  had  much  less  effect,  thooM 
were  disseminated  at  the  pnbhc  charge,    and  thoogl 


ChpTnlipr  Locquard  tluti  rcr^lct  giiigh  ; 
wil  nuin  nifet  T^ratatn  du  betyckenm  ifiin 
het  woorrtt  conscit'iitie,  fci«>  flrtl  ilc  tn  for* 

Tht?i*e  is,  in  tUfi  Wnd  lri?t  Loc>»i\  n  cii- 
ftou3  pjia*4tig**  to  whird  t  shy  ill  d  have 
piritt   tm  credit,  Kut  i'uv  thim  dr*pntL'h 


m  mueh.  US  U>  h^t^r  of  t&a 
fict^ncp.     One   that  wm  %<?L' 
idth  the  Ctjuofir^  LiuDi 
told  (V  ^iTiflc tr.il o   that  -m 
tlii'Tiit  *  I  lie  seech  y<m,  wl 
s|^^k  iintfilng^  ftf  ^,1 
I^trds,  for  tlit'v  CHfinrjt  nl 
word;" 

*  rtjutilAmlialT,  May  1 
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Scottish  defenders  of  the  goTemnient  were  assisted  by  an     CHAP. 
English  auxiliary  of  great  note,  Lestrange,  who  had  been     ^ /    . 


sent  down  to  Edinburgh,  and  lodged  in  Holyrood  House,* 

At  length,  after  three  weeks  of  debate,  the  Lords  of 
Articles  came  to  a  decision.  They  proposed  merely  that 
Boman  Catholics  should  be  permitted  to  worship  God  in 
private  houses  without  incurring  any  penalty;  and  it  soon 
api>eared  that,  far  as  this  measure  was  from  coming  up  to 
fhe  King's  demands  and  expectations,  the  Estates  either 
would  not  pass  it  at  all,  or  would  pass  it  with  great  restric- 
tions and  modifications. 

While  the  contest  lasted  the  anriety  in  London  was  intense. 
Every  report,  every  line,  from  Edinburgh  was  eagerly  de- 
voured. One  day  the  story  ran  that  Hamilton  had  given  way, 
Bjxd  that  the  government  would  carry  every  point.  Then  came 
intelligence  that  the  opposition  had  rallied  and  was  more  ob- 
stinate than  ever.  At  the  most  critical  moment,  orders  were 
sent  to  the  postoffice  that  the  bags  frt)m  Scotland  should  be 
transmitted  to  Whitehall.  During  a  whole  week,  not  a  single 
private  letter  from  beyond  the  Tweed  was  delivered  in  London. 
Li  our  age,  such  an  interruption  of  communication  would 
throw  the  whole  island  into  confusion :  but  there  was  then  so 
little  trade  and  correspondence  between  England  and  Scot- 
land that  the  inconvenience  was  probably  much  smaller  than 
has  often  been  occasioned  in  our  own  time  by  a  short  delay  in 
the  arrival  of  the  Lidian  mail.  While  the  ordinary  channels 
of  information  were  thus  closed,  the  crowd  in  the  galleries  of 
Whitehall  observed  with  attention  the  countenances  of  the 
King  and  his  ministers.  It  was  noticed,  with  great  satis- 
&ction,  that,  after  every  express  from  the  North,  the  enemies 
of  the  Protestant  religion  looked  more  and  more  gloomy.  At 
length,  to  the  general  joy,  it  was  announced  that  the  straggle  Thej  are 
was  over,  that  the  government  had  been  xmable  to  carry  its  ^^jo'"™*^ 
measures,  and  that  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  had  ad- 
journed the  Parliament.t 

If  James  had  not  been  proof  to  all  wuming,  these  events  Arbitrary 
-would  have  sufficed  to  warn  him.     A  few  montiis  before  this  ^^^^^ 
time,  the  most  obsequious  of  English  Parliaments  had  refused  ment  in 
to  submit  to  his  pleasure.  But  the  most  obsequious  of  English  Scotland. 
Parliaments  might  be  regarded  as  an  independent  and  even 

»  Wodrow,  in.  X.  3.  1686  ;  Fountainhall,  June  15. ;  Luttrell's 

t  Van   CitUrs,  ^^|^,    June    yV   ^,    Diary,  June  2. 16. 
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CHAP,  as  a  mntinooB  aaeemblj  when  compared  witli  any  Pariiameot  ^^ 
^_^^  ^  that  had  ever  sate  in  Scotland;  and  the  seirile  spirit  of  Soot&k 
Parliaments  was  always  to  he  foond  in  the  highest  peifeetkm, 
extracted  and  condensed,  among  the  Lords  of  Articles.  Tet 
eren  Ihe  Lords  of  Articles  had  been  refractoiy.  It  was  ^lia 
that  aU  those  dasses,  aU  those  institnti^Mis,  which,  up  to  tliii 
year,  had  been  considered  as  the  strongest  sapports  of  bkri- 
archical  power,  mnst,  if  the  King  persisted  in  his  insane  policy, 
be  reckoned  as  parts  of  the  strength  of  the  0{^>OBition.  All  Ihese 
signs,  howerer,  were  lost  upon  him.  To  ewerj  ezpostalatioii 
he  had  one  answer:  he  would  never  gire  way;  for  concession  had 
rained  his  &ther;  and  his  nnconqnerable  firmness  was  loudly 
applauded  by  the  French  embassy  and  by  the  Jesuitical  cabsL 
He  now  proclaimed  that  he  had  been  only  too  gracious  when 
he  had  condescended  to  ask  the  assent  of  the  Scottish  Estates 
to  his  wishes.  His  prerogatire  would  enable  him,  not  only  to 
protect  those  whom  he  &TOured,  but  to  punish  those  who  had 
crossed  him.  He  was  confident  that,  in  ScoiJand,  his  dis- 
pensing power  would  not  be  questioned  by  any  court  of  law. 
There  was  a  Scottish  Act  of  Supremacy  which  gave  to  the 
soTcreign  such  a  control  over  the  Church  as  might  have  sat- 
isfied Henry  the  Eighth.  Accordingly  Papists  were  admitted 
in  crowds  to  offices  and  honours.  The  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
who,  as  a  Lord  of  Parliament,  had  opposed  the  gOTemment, 
was  arbitrarily  ejected  from  his  see,  and  a  successor  was  ap- 
lK)inted.  Queensberry  was  stripped  of  all  his  employments, 
and  was  ordered  to  remain  at  Edinburgh  till  the  accounts  of 
the  Treasury  during  his  administration  had  been  examined 
and  approved.*  As  the  representatives  of  the  towns  had  been 
found  the  most  unmanageable  part  of  the  Parliament,  it  was 
determined  to  make  a  revolution  in  every  burgh  throughout 
the  kingdom.  A  similar  change  had  recently  been  effected  in 
England  by  judicial  sentences :  but  in  Scotland  a  simple  man- 
date of  the  prince  was  thought  sufficient.  All  elections  of  ma- 
gistrates and  oT  town  councils  were  prohibited ;  and  the  King 
assumed  to  himself  the  right  of  filling  up  the  chief  municipal 
offices.t  In  a  formal  letter  to  the  Privy  Council  he  announced 
his  intention  to  fit  up  a  Boman  Catholic  chapel  in  his  palace 
of  Holyrood ;  and  he  gave  orders  that  the  Judges  should  be 
directed  to  treat  aU  the  laws  against  Papists  as  null,  on  pain 
of  his  high  displeasure.  He  however  comforted  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopalians  by  assuring  them  that,  though  he  was  de- 

*  rounlaviibaW,  Ixxxiii  1\.  \^^<J».  \  ^\^  SftT^t.  16, 1686. 
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rmined  to  protect  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church  against  them, 

I  was  eqiiallj  determined  to  protect  tliem  against  any  en- 
>acliment  ou  the  part  of  the  fanatics.  To  this  commianication 
jrth  proposed  an  answer  couched  in  the  moat  servile  terms, 
le  Council  now  contained  many  Papists:  the  Protestant 
Biiili4:»rs  who  still  had  seats  had  been  cowed  by  the  Kinfr's  ob- 
inacy  and  severity;  and  only  a  few  faint  murmurs  were  heard, 
iniilton  threw  out  against  the  dispensing  power  some  hints 
lich  he  made  haste  to  explain  away.     Lockhart  said  tliat 

>  would  lose  his  head  rather  than  sign  such  a  letter  as  the 
ianceOor  had  drawn,  but  took  care  to  say  this  in  a  whisper 
hieh  was  heard  only  by  iriendSp  Perth's  words  were  adopted 
itJi  in  considerable  modificationB ;  and  the  royal  commands 
ere  obeyed;  hut  a  sullen  discontent  spread  through  that 
inority  of  the  Scottish  nation  by  the  aid  of  which  the  govern- 
lent  had  hitherto  held  the  majority  down.* 

When  the  historian  of  this  troubled  reign  turns  to  Ireland,  Iidaa^ 
is  task  becomes  peculiarly  difficult  and  delicate.    His  steps, 

>  borrow  the  fine  image  used  on  a  similar  occasion  by  a 
bnmn  poet,  are  on  the  thin  crust  of  aslies^,  beneath  which 
to  lava  is  stiU  glowing.  The  seventeenth  century  has,  in 
lat  unhappy  country,  left  to  the  nineteenth  a  fatal  heritage 
^  malignant  passions.  No  amnesty  for  the  mutual  wrongs 
iflicted  by  the  Saxon  defenders  of  Londondeny,  and  by  tho 
eltie  defenders  of  Limerick,  has  ever  been  granted  from  the 
part  by  either  race.  To  this  day  a  more  than  Spartan 
ftughtiness  alloys  the  many  noble  qualities  which  charac* 
Ifrise  the  children  of  the  victors,  while  a  Helot  feeling,  com- 
manded of  awe  and  hatred,  is  but  too  often  discernible  in 
le  children  of  the  vanquished.  Neither  of  the  hostile  castes 
in  justly  be  absolved  from  blame ;  but  the  chief  blame  is 
tte  to  that  short-sighted  and  headstrong  prince  who,  placed 
I  a  sitnatiou  in  which  he  might  have  reconciled  tliom,  em- 
eyed  all  his  power  to  inJIame  theh'  animosity ^  and  at  lengtli 

>rced  them  to  close  in  a  grapple  for  life  and  death. 

Tlie  grievances  under  which  tho  members  of  his  Church 
fcbourcd  in  Ii*eland  difiered  widely  from  those  which  he  was 
fctempting  t-o  remove  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  Iri^h  of  reii^^'uii^ 
tatute  Book,  afterwards  polluted  by  intolerance  as  barbar- 
US  as  that  of  the  dai-k  ages,  then  contained  scarcely  a  single 
Haetment,  and  not  a  single  stringent  enactment,  imposing 
iiy  penalty  on  Papists  as  snehp  On  o\ir  side  of  Saint  George's 

«  FoimlaiiiliiaJ,  Sejit,  16, ;  Wixirawr,  III.  ^  3. 
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Channel  every  priest  who  received  a  neophyte  into  the  I 
of  the  Church  of  Eome  was  liable  to  be  hanged,  drawD 
quartered.  On  the  other  side  he  incurred  no  such  da 
A  Jesuit  who  landed  at  Dover  took  his  life  in  his  hand 
he  walked  the  streets  of  Dublin  in  security.  Here  no 
could  hold  office,  or  even  earn  his  livelihood  as  a  barris 
a  schoolmaster,  without  previously  taking  the  oath  of  e 
macy :  but  in  Ireland  a  public  functionary  was  not  held 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  that  oath  unless  it  wer 
mally  tendered  to  him.*  It  therefore  did  not  exclude 
employment  any  person  whom  the  government  wish 
promote.  The  sacramental  test  and  tiie  declaration  a| 
transubstantiation  were  unknown ;  nor  was  either  Ho 
Parliament  closed  by  law  against  any  religious  sect. 

It  might  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Irish  Boman  Ca 
was  in  a  situation  which  his  English  and  Scottish  breth 
the  faith  might  well  envy.  In  fact,  however,  his  con 
was  more  pitiable  and  irritating  than  theirs.  For,  tl 
not  persecuted  as  a  Soman  Catholic,  he  was  oppressed 
Irishman.  In  his  country  the  same  line  of  demarcation 
separated  religions  separated  races ;  and  he  was  of  th( 
quered,  the  subjugated,  the  degraded  race.  On  the  san 
dwelt  two  populations,  locally  intermixed,  morally  and 
tically  sundered.  The  difiference  of  religion  was  by  no  i 
the  only  difference,  or  even  the  chief  difference,  which  e; 
between  them.  They  sprang  from  different  stocks. 
sjx)ke  different  languages.  They  had  different  national 
acters  as  strongly  opposed  as  any  two  national  charactc 
Euroi)e.  They  were  in  widely  different  stages  of  civUisi 
Between  two  such  populations  there  could  be  little  symp 
and  centuries  of  calamities  and  wrongs  had  genera 
strong  antipathy.  The  relation  in  which  the  minority 
to  the  majority  resembled  the  relation  in  which  the  foll< 
of  William  the  Conqueror  stood  to  the  Saxon  churls,  c 
relation  in  which  the  followers  of  Cortes  stood  to  the  In 
of  Mexico. 

The  appellation  of  Irish  was  then  given  exclusively  t< 
Celts  and  to  those  families  which,  though  not  of  Celtic  o] 

No  such  Bupplemontary  law  was  r 
Ireland.  That  the  construction 
tioneil  in  the  text  was  put  on  th 
Act  of  Supremacy,  we  art  told  hy 
bishop  King :  State  of  Ireland,  ci 
sec.  9.  He  calls  this  construction  J 
cal ;  but  I  cannot  sco  it  in  that  li^ 


*  The  provisions  of  the  Irish  Act  of 
Supremacy,  2  Eliz.  chap.  1.,  are  substan- 
tially the  sumo  with  those  of  the  Englisli 
Act  of  Supremacy,  1  Eliz.  chap.  1. :  but 
the  English  Act  was  soon  found  to  bo 
di'fcelivf ;  and  the  defect  was  supplied 
by  a  more  stringent  act,  5  Eliz.  chap.  1. 
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alad  in  the  course  of  ages  degenerated  into  Celtic  manners.     CHAP. 
fthese  people,  probably  about  a  million  in  nnmber,  had,  with  >        '    ^ 
3bw  exceptions,  adhered  to  the  Church  of  Eome.     Among 
"ttem  resided  about  two  hundred  thousand  colonists,  proud 
af  fheir  Saxon  blood  and  of  their  Protestant  faith.* 

The  great  preponderance  of  numbers  on  one  side  was  more  Aboriginal 
liiaai  compensated  by  a  great    superiority  of  intelligence,  P«*«*^^- 
figour,  and  organisation  on  the  other.     The  English  settlers 
•eem  to  have  been,  in  knowledge,  energy,  and  perseverance, 
^father  above  than  below  the  average  level  of  the  population 
of  the  mother  country.     The  aboriginal  peasantry,  on  the 
"Contrary,  were  in  an  almost  savage  state.    They  never  worked 
^Wl  they  felt  the  sting  of  hunger.     They  were  content  with 
accommodation  inferior  to  that  which,  in  happier  countries, 
--was  provided  for  domestic  cattle.     Already  the  potato,  a  root 
"^which  can  be  cultivated  with  scarcely  any  art,  industry,  or 
^capital,  and  which  cannot  be  long  stored,  had  become  the  food 
•  €f  the  common  people.f     From  a  people  so  fed  diligence  and 
-forethought  were  not  to  be  expected.     Even  within  a  few   v 
-•  miles  of  Dublin,  the  traveller,  on  a  soil  the  richest  and  most 
-verdant  in  the  world,  saw  with  disgust  the  miserable  burrows 
"^out  of  which  squalid  and  half  naked  barbarians  stared  wildly 
'at  Mm  as  he  passed.:]: 

The  aboriginal  aristocracy  retained  in  no  conunon  measm^  Aboriginal 
-the  pride  of  birth,  but  had  lost  the  influence  which  is  derived  "is^- 
&oin  wealth  and  power.     Their  lands  had  been  divided  by  ^^' 
Cromwell  among  his  followers.     A  portion,  indeed,  of  the  vast 
territory  which  he  had  confiscated  had,  after  the  restoration 
of  the  House  of  Stuart,  been  given  back  to  the  ancient  pro- 
prietors.    But  much  the  greater  part  was  still  held  by  Eng- 
lisli  emigrants  xmder  the  guarantee  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
Tliis  act  had  been  in  force  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  under 
Set  mortgages,  settlements,  sales,  and  leases  without  number 
liaci  been  made.    The  old  Irish  gentry  were  scattered  over  the 
'wliole  world.     Descendants  of  Milesian  chieftains  swarmed  in 
all  the  courts  and  camps  of  the  Continent.     Those  despoiled 
proprietors  who  stiQ  remained  in  their  native  land,  brooded 
gloomily  over  their  losses,  pined  for  the  opulence  and  dignity 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  and  cherished  wild  hopes  of 
another  revolution.     A  person  of  this  class  was  described  by 

•  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland.  Account  of  Ireland,  1 699. 

t  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  1672;        }  Clarendon  to  Kochester,    May   4. 
Irish  Hudibras,  1689;   John  Dunton's     1686. 
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his  coantrymen  as  a  gentlemao  who  wcmld  be  nA  tfjii 
wi*m  done,  as  m  gentleman  who  hail  a  fine  estate  if  hi 
oidj  get  it  *  He  seldom  betook  khnseir  t£>  anj  f*<^>AJ  i 
iiig*  Trade,  indeed,  he  thotiglit  a  Cm-  mor^  di^;;!^.^^ 
source  than  marauding.  Sometimes  he  turned 
Sometimes  he  contiiTed,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  1 
oosherm^,  that  is  to  eaj,  by  quartering  hici^lf  i 
teuants  of  his  famOy,  who,  wretched  as  was  UK?ir  oirai 
tion,  could  not  refuse  a  poTtion  of  their  pittance  to  cnjii 
tliev  J^till  re^rded  aa  their  righd'ol  k»rd,t  Themtzntl 
mail  wlin  hiuX  Vn^^m  go  fortunate  aa  to  keeper  io  r^ami 
hi«  land  too  oflc^n  li%'ed  like  the  petty  prince  of  a  sivigil 
and  indemnlBed  himself  for  the  humiliations  whidi  ^| 
tiaiit  nice  made  him  suffer  bj  governing  hia  msabl 
caUy^  bj  keeping  a  mdeharem^  and  by  maddening  or  ^ 
irjg  himself  daily  ijiith  strong  drink,  t  Politieally  henaiflf 
nifieaiit.  No  statute,  in^l  —  .  *  .  .  -  fV^m  the  V 
Conuiiona;  but  he  had  *:  :  toe  off 

seat  there  as  a  maji  of  colour  has  of  beiii^j  chosen  a  I 
the  United  States.  Li  feet  only  n      t>  _  ■  ^  i 
to  the  Irish  Parliament  since  th*f*  J 
Jatire  and  executive  power  was  in  tli 
and  the  ascendency  of  the  ruling  c^i^tt^  >*  a.-  u , 
iufj  army  of  seven  thousand  men,  on  whose  . 
called  the  English  interest  full  reliance  could  be  pL 

On  a  close  scrutiny  it  would  have  been  found  ttali 
the  Irishry  nor  the  Englishiy  formed  a  perfectly  hod 
body.     The  distinction  between  those  Irish  ^  '  '  rffl 

tic  blood,  and  those  Irish  who  spraii^^  trnivi 
Stronghow  and  De  Burgli,  was  not  altogether  effiaced. 
Fitzes  sometimes  penwitted  themselves  to  sp* 
the  Os  and  Macs  |  and  the  Os  and  Macs  fe. 
that  scorn  with  aversion*     In  the  preceding 
of  tho  most  powerful  of  the  0*Neills  re  fused  to  pay  i 
of  respect  to  a  Boman  Catholic  gentlemaai  of  old  No 
descent.     "  They  say  that  the  family  has  been  here  finff  1 
dred  years.     No  matter.     I  hate  the  dawn  as  if  he  had  ( 


•  Biiliop  Kjilon/«  Letter  to  Bj*b*>p 
Tjrn^K  Mnmh  8.  1 089. 

t  Krflfnt^?  10  &  11  Cliart#««  L  chnp. 
16.;  Kiiii^'r!  ^Sr4lr*>  uC  thn  rrot<?&tiiiitii  uf 

J   Kiuir,  t'bnp.  ii.  ss-^*,  S,    Mhs  Edgo- 


Atiilmmhmi"  !  ^^mCM*;! 

trait  eim  fanti  shmii.-  tioruiii^* 
Vartiy^a  gi>-*atjE,-raDtl/atIi€r  ens 
beeii, 

§  King,  chip.  111.  MX-  2t 
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ftsterday."*   It  seems,  however,  that  such  feelings  were  rare,     CHAP, 
id  that  the  feud  which  had  long  raged  between  the  aborigi-  !  ^    . 
al  Celts  and  the  degenerate  English  had  nearly  given  place  [ 
I  the  fiercer  feud  which  separated  both  races  from  the  mo-   ^ 
Bm  and  Protestant  colony. 

That  colony  had  its  own  internal  disputes,  both  national  Stateof  the 
id  religious.  The  majority  was  English ;  but  a  large  minor-  ^^*^ 
Y  came  from  the  south  of  Scotland.  One  half  of  the  settlers  ^  *^^ 
Jlonged  to  the  Established  Church :  the  other  half  were  Dis- 
inters. But  in  Ireland  Scot  and  Southron  were  strongly 
>xiiid  together  by  their  common  Saxon  origin.  Churchman 
id  Presbyterian  were  strongly  bound  together  by  their  com- 
on  Protestantism.  All  the  colonists  had  a  common  language 
id  a  common  pecuniary  interest.  They  were  surrounded  by 
>innion  enemies,  and  could  be  safe  only  by  means  of  common 
recantions  and  exertions.  The  few  penal  laws,  therefore, 
liieh.  had  been  made  in  Ireland  against  Protestant  Koncon- 
^rmists,  were  a  dead  letter,  t  The  bigotry  of  the  most  sturdy 
lixirehman  would  not  bear  exportation  across  Saint  (xeorge's 
liannel.  As  soon  as  the  Cavalier  arrived  in  Ireland,  and  found 
tiat,  without  the  hearty  and  courageous  assistance  of  his 
Hiritan  neighbours,  he  and  all  his  family  would  run  im- 
linent  risk  of  being  murdered  by  Popish  marauders,  his 
atred  of  Puritanism,  in  spite  of  himself,  began  to  languish 
nd  die  away.  It  was  remarked  by  eminent  men  of  both 
arties  that  a  Protestant  who,  in  Ireland,  was  called  a  high 
?ory  would  in  England  Tiave  been  considered  as  a  moderate 
Vhig.t 

The  Protestant  Nonconformists,  on  their  side,  endured, 
pith  more  patience  than  could  have  been  expected,  the  sight 
f  the  most  absurd  ecclesiastical  establishment  that  the  world 
Las  ever  seen.  Pour  Archbishops  and  eighteen  Bishops  were 
mployed  in  looking  after  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  nimiber 
•f  churchmen  who  inhabited  the  single  diocese  of  London.    Of 

*  Sheridan  MS. ;  Preface  to  the  first  joined  with  the  Whigs  against  the  com- 

oliime  of  the  Hibernia  Anglicana,  1690  ;  mon  enemy."     And  again :  "  Those  that 

ecret  Consalts  of  the  Eomish  party  in  passed   for  Tories    here "    (that  is   in 

reland,  1689.  England)  "publicly  espouse  the  Whif» 

t  "  There  was  a  free  liberty  of  con-  quarrel  on  the  other  side  the  water." 

cience  by  connivance,  though  not  by  Swift  said    the    same  thing    to    King 

tie  law/* — King,  chap.  iii.  sec.  1.  William  a  few  years  later :  "  I  remember 

I  In  a  letter  to  James  found  among  when  I  was  last  in  England  I  told  tlie 

Usbop  Tyrrel's  papers,  and  dated  Aug.  King  that  the  highest  Tories  we  had 

4.    1686,    are    some    remarkable    ex-  with  us  would  make  tolerable  Whigs 

•ressions.    "  There  are  few  or  none  Pro-  there." — Letter    concerning  the  Sacra- 

L-siants  in  that  country  but  such  as  are  mental  Test. 
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the  parochial  dergj  a  large  proportion  were  plnralists, 
resided  at  a  distance  from  their  cnres.    There  were  some 
drew  from  their  benefices   incomes  of  little  less  than 
thousand  poxmds  a  year,  without  ever  performing  any 
toal  fonction.    Yet  this  monstrous  institution  was  much 
disliked  by  the  Puritans  settled  in  Ireland  than  the 
of  England  by  the  English  sectaries.     For  in  Ireland 
gious  divisions  were  subordinate  to  national  diyisions; 
the  Presbyterian,  while,  as  a  theologian,  he  could  not 
condenm  the  established  hierarchy,  yet  looked  on  that 
archy  with  a  sort  of  complacency  when  he  considered  it 
sumptuous  and  ostentatious  trophy  of  the  victory  achieyed 
the  great  race  from  which  he  sprang.* 

Thus  the  grievances  of  the  Irish  Boman  CathoUc 
hardly  anything  in  common  vnth  the  grievances  of  the  Eog*' 
lish  Boman  Catholic.  The  Boman  Catholic  of  Lancashire 
Staffordshire  had  only  to  turn  Protestant ;  and  he  was  at  onoO|' 
in  all  respects,  on  a  level  with  his  neighbours :  but,  if  the 
Boman  Catholics  of  Munster  and  Connaugkt  had  turned  Pro- 
testants, they  would  stiU  have  continued  to  be  a  subject  peo- 
ple. Whatever  evils  the  Boman  Catholic  suffered  in  England 
were  the  effects  of  harsh  legislation,  and  might  have  been 
remedied  by  a  more  liberal  legislation.  But  between  the  two 
lX)pulations  which  inhabited  Ireland  there  was  an  inequality 
which  legislation  had  not  caused  and  could  not  remove.  The 
dominion  which  one  of  those  populations  exercised  over  the 
other  was  the  dominion  of  wealth  over  poverty,  of  knowledge 
over  ignorance,  of  civilised  over  uncivilised  man. 

James  himself  seemed,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
to  be  perfectly  aware  of  these  truths.  The  distractions  of 
Ireland,  he  said,  arose,  not  from  the  differences  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  but  from  the  differences  be-  j 
tween  the  Irish  and  the  English.f  The  consequences  which  | 
he  should  have  drawn  from  this  just  proposition  were  suffi- 
ciently obvious ;  but,  unhappily  for  himself  and  for  Ireland, 
he  failed  to  perceive  them. 

If  only  national  animosity  could  be  allayed,  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that  religious  animosity,  not  being  kept  alive,  as 


*  The  wealth  and  nepjh'gcnce  of  the 
rstablished  clergy  of  Ireland  are  men- 
tioned in  the  strongest  terms  by  the 
Ijord  Lienteniint  Clarendon,  a  most  un- 
ixoeptiouable  witness. 


t  Clarendon  reminds  the  King  of  ihU 
in  a  letter  dated  Mareh  14.  ICSJ.  "It 
certainly  is/'  Clarendon  adds,  "  a  mos»t 
true  notion." 


England,  by  cnad  pezaJ  acts  azid  strLr^-^m  tost  4iots^  wkmiUI     OU.vr. 

itself  fade  awar.     To  aHar  a  natk^^^d  aninK^sdty  sxioh  «s  , \  ^— . 

ait  which  the  two  races  inhabiting  Ireland  fck  fcr  each  v^tht^r 
old  not  be  the  work  of  a  fcw  jears.  Yet  it  was  a  w\>rk  to 
lich  a  wise  and  good  prince  might  hare  i\>ntTibut<xl  mnoh ; 
d  James  wonld  hare  nndeitaken  that  wv>rk  with  advantage's 
ch  as  none  of  his  pnedecessore  or  stkxvssoi^  jx^csso^^s^xL  At 
.ce  an  Englishman  and  a  Boman  dtholio,  he  bolongvsl  half 
the  ruling  and  half  to  the  subject  caste,  and  was  thoreti^ix^ 
culiarly  qualified  to  be  a  mediator  between  them.  Xor  is 
difficult  to  trace  the  course  which  he  ought  to  have  pur- 
ed.  He  ought  to  have  determined  that  the  existing  settle- 
mt  of  landed  property  should  be  inviolable :  and  he  ought 
have  announced  that  determination  in  such  a  manner  as 
ectually  to  quiet  the  anxiety  of  the  new  proprietors,  and  to 
binguish  any  wild  hopes  which  the  old  pn>prietors  might 
tertain.  Whether,  in  the  great  transfer  of  estates,  injustivv 
d  or  had  not  been  committed,  was  immaterial.  That  trans- 
',  just  or  unjust,  had  taken  place  so  long  ago,  that  to  n^ 
rse  it  would  be  to  unfix  the  foundations  of  society.  There  \ 
ist  be  a  time  of  limitation  to  all  rights.  After  thirty-fivo 
Etrs  of  actual  possession,  after  twenty-five  years  of  possession 
.emnly  guaranteed  by  statute,  after  innumerable  leases  and 
eases,  mortgages  and  devises,  it  was  too  late  to  search  for 
WE  in  titles.  Nevertheless  something  might  have  been 
ne  to  heal  the  lacerated  feelings  and  to  raise  the  fidlen 
-tunes  of  the  Irish  gentry.  The  colonists  were  in  a  thriv- 
T  condition.  They  had  greatly  improved  their  property  by 
ilding,  planting,  and  enclosing.  The  rents  had  almost 
ubled  within  a  few  years ;  trade  was  brisk ;  and  the  revenue, 
lounting  to  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
yre  than  defi^yed  all  the  charges  of  the  local  government^ 
d  afforded  a  surplus  which  was  remitted  to  England.  Tliero 
IS  no  doubt  that  the  next  Parliament  which  should  meet  at 
ablin,  though  representing  almost  exclusively  the  English 
terest,  would,  in  return  for  the  King's  promise  to  maintain 
lat  interest  in  all  its  legal  rights,  vriUingly  grant  to  him  a 
ay  considerable  sum  for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying,  at  least 
L  part,  such  native  families  as  had  been  wrongftdly  despoiled. 
}  was  thus  that  in  our  own  time  the  French  government  put 
1  end  to  the  disputes  engendered  by  the  most  extensive  con- 
jcation  that  ever  took  place  in  Europe.  And  thus,  if  James 
id  been  guided  by  the  advice  of  his  most  loyal  Protestant 
VOL.  I.  s  s 
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CHAP,     counsellors,  lie  would  have  at  least  greatly  mitigated  on* 

. ^[: ,  the  chief  evils  which  afflicted  Ireland.* 

Having  done  this,  he  shotdd  have  laboured  to  recou 
the  hostile  races  to  each  other  by  impartially  defending 
rights  and  restraining  the  excesses  of  both.  He  should  1 
punished  with  equal  severity  the  native  who  indulged  in 
license  of  barbarism,  and  the  colonist  who  abused  the  strei 
of  civilisation.  As  far  as  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  cr 
extended, — and  in  Ireland  it  extended  fer, — no  man  who 
qualified  for  office  by  integrity  and  ability  should  have  1 
considered  as  disqualified  by  extraction  or  by  creed  for 
public  trust.  It  is  probable  that  a  Boman  Catholic  King,  ^ 
an  ample  revenue  absolutely  at  his  disposal,  would,  wit! 
much  difficulty,  have  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  Boi 
Catholic  prelates  and  priests  in  the  great  work  of  reconci 
tion.  Much,  however,  must  still  have  been  left  to  the  hea 
influence  of  time.  The  native  race  would  still  have  had  to  k 
from  the  colonists  industry  and  forethought,  the  arts  of  ci 
ised  life,  and  the  language  of  England.  There  could  no' 
I  equality  between  men  who  lived  in  houses  and  men  who  li 
I  in  sties,  between  men  who  were  fed  on  bread  and  men  i 
were  fed  on  potatoes,  between  men  who  spoke  the  noble  ton 
of  great  philosophers  and  poets,  and  men  who,  with  a  pen 
t(^d  pride,  boasted  that  they  could  not  writhe  their  mouths  i 
chattering  such  a  jargon  as  that  in  which  the  AdvaD 
ment  of  Learning  and  the  Paradise  Lost  were  written.f  ' 
it  is  not  imreasonable  to  believe  that,  if  the  gentle  pol 
which  has  been  described  had  been  steadily  followed  bj  i 
government,  aU  distinctions  woidd  gradually  have  been  effao 
and  that  there  would  now  have  been  no  more  trace  of  1 
hostility  which  has  been  the  curse  of  Ireland  than  there 
of  the  equally  deadly  hostility  which  once  raged  between  i 
Saxons  and  the  Normans  in  England. 

His  errors.  Unhappily  Jamcs,  instead  of  becoming  a  mediator,  becai 
the  fiercest  and  most  reckless  of  partisans.  Instead  of  ailji 
ing  the  animosity  of  the  two  populations,  he  inflamed  it  U 
lieiglit  before  tmknown.  He  determined  to  reverse  th 
relative  position,  and  to  put  the  Protestant  colonists  iinc 

♦  Clarrndon    strongly    recommended  who  said  that  it  did  not  become  hin 

this  coiirKo,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  writhe  his  mouth   to   chatter  Kigi 

Irish  Tarlianiont  would  do  its  part.    See  Preface  to  the  first  volume  of  tbe 

his  letter  to  Orniond,  Aug.  28.  1686.  bemia  Anglicana. 

t  It  was  an  O'Nnil  of  great  eminence 
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the  feet  of  the  Popish  Celts.  To  bo  of  the  established  reli-  CHAP, 
gion,  to  be  of  the  English  blood,  was,  in  his  view,  a  disquali-^^  ^^'  . 
fication  for  civil  and  military  employment.  He  meditated  the 
design  of  again  confiscating  and  again  portioning  out  the  soil 
of  half  the  island,  and  showed  his  inclination  so  clearly  that 
one  class  was  soon  agitated  by  terrors  which  he  afterwards 
Tainly  wished  to  soothe,  and  the  other  by  cupidity  which  he 
afterwards  vainly  wished  to  restrain.  But  this  was  the  smallest 
port  of  his  guilt  and  madness.  He  deliberately  resolved,  not 
merely  to  give  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Ireland  the 
entire  dominion  of  their  own  country,  but  also  to  use  them  as 
kis  instruments  for  setting  up  arbitrary  government  in  Eng- 
land. The  event  was  such  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  The 
colonists  turned  to  bay  with  the  stubborn  hardihood  of  their 
race.  The  mother  country  justly  regarded  their  cause  as  her 
jwn.  Then  came  a  desperate  struggle  for  a  tremendous  stake. 
Everything  dear  to  nations  was  wagered  on  both  sides  :  nor 
jan  we  justly  blame  either  the  Irishman  or  the  Englishman 
Tor  obeying,  in  that  extremity,  the  law  of  selfpreservation. 
Phe  contest  was  terrible,  but  short.  The  weaker  went  down. 
BTis  fate  was  cruel ;  and  yet  for  the  cruelty  with  which  he  ^ 
iras  treated  there  was,  not  indeed  a  defence,  but  an  excuse : 
for,  though  he  suffered  all  that  tyranny  could  inflict,  he  suf- 
fered nothing  that  he  would  not  himself  have  inflicted.  The 
effect  of  the  insane  attempt  to  subjugate  England  by  means 
of  Ireland  was  that  the  Irish  became  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  to  the  English.  The  old  proprietors,  by 
their  effort  to  recover  what  they  had  lost,  lost  the  greater 
part  of  what  they  had  retained.  The  momentary  ascendency 
of  Po]>ery  produced  such  a  series  of  barbarous  laws  against 
Popery  as  made  the  statute  book  of  Ireland  a  proverb  of  in- 
fimy  throughout  Christendom.  Such  were  the  bitter  fruits 
of  the  policy  of  James. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  his  first  acts,  after  he  became 
King,  was  to  recall  Ormond  from  Ireland.  Ormond  was  the 
)iead  of  the  English  interest  in  that  kingdom :  he  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  Protestant  religion ;  and  his  power  far  ex- 
ceeded that  of  an  ordinary  Lord  Lieutenant,  first,  because  he 
was  in  rank  and  wealth  the  greatest  of  the  colonists,  and 
:«econdly,  because  he  was  not  only  the  chief  of  the  civil 
administration,  but  also  commander  of  the  forces.  The  TTing 
was  not  at  that  time  disposed  to  commit  the  government 
wholly  to  Irish  hands.     He  had  indeed  been  heard  to  say 
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riTAP.  that  a  natire  viceroy  would  soon  become  an  independent 
^'^-  ^  soTereign.*  For  the  present,  therefore,  he  determined  to 
divide  the  power  which  Ormond  had  poBsessed,  to  entrust  tlie 
civil  administration  to  an  English  and  Protestant  Lord  lien- 
tenant,  and  to  give  the  command  of  the  armj  to  an  Irish  ind 
Boman  Catholic  GeneraL  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  daren- 
don :  the  General  was  TjrconneL 

Tyrconnel  sprang,  as  has  already  been  said,  from  one  of 
those  degenerate  &milies  of  the  Pale  which  were  popnkiij 
classed  with  the  aboriginal  i)opnlation  of  Lieland.   He  some- 
times indeed,  in  his  rants,  talked  with  Norman  hanghtmeas 
of  the  Celtic  barbarians  :t  bnt  ail  his  sympathies  were  reaOj 
with  the  natives.     The  Protestant  colonists  he  hated;  and 
they  returned  his  hatred.    Clarendon's  inclinations  were  Teij 
different :  but  he  was,  from  temper,  interest,  and  princij^ 
an  obsequious  courtier.     His  spirit  was  mean :  his  circim- 
stances  were  embarrassed;   and  his  mind  had  been  deepk 
imbued  with  the  political  doctrines  which  the  Church  of 
England  had  in  that  age  too  assiduously  taught.    His  abihties, 
however,  were  not  contemptible ;  and,  under  a  good  King, 
he  would  probably  have  been  a  respectable  viceroy. 
Clarendon        About  three  quarters  of  a  year  elapsed  between  the  recall 
irTiamlaa    ^^  Ormond  and  the  arrival  of  Clarendon  at  Dublin.     During 
I»rd  Lieu-  that  interval  the  King  was  represented  by  a  board  of  Lords 
tenant        Justices  :  but  the  military  administration  was  in  Tyrconners 
hands.     Already  the  designs  of  the  court  began  gradually  to 
unfold  themselves.     A  royal  order  came  fix)m  Whitehall  for 
disarming  the  population.    This  order  Tyrconnel  strictly  exe- 
cuted as  respected  the  English.     Though  the  country  vraa 
infested  by  predatory  bands,  a  Protestant  gentleman  could 
scarcely  obtain  permission  to  keep  a  brace  of  pistols.    The 
native  peasantry,  on  the  other  hand,  were  suffered  to  retain 
their  weapons.  J    The  joy  of  the  colonists  was  therefore  great,  i 
when  at  length,  in  December  1685,  Tyrconnel  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  Clarendon  came  to  Dublin.     But  it  soon  appeared  | 
that  the  government  was  really  directed,  not  at  Dublin,  but 
in  London.    Every  mail  that  crossed  Saint  Greorge's  Channel 

*  Sheridan    MS.    amonp  the   Stuart  notion  that  Ireland  could  not  without 

Papers.     I   ought  to   acknowledge  the  danger  be  entrusted  to  an  Irish  Li»rd 

courtesy  with  which  Mr.  Glover  assisted  Lieutenant 

me  in  my  search  for  this  valuable  manu-  f  Sheridan  MS. 

script.     James   appears,   from    the    in-  j  Clarendon  to  R<>chester,  Jan.  19. 

struct  ions  which  he  drew  up  for  his  son  168^;   Secret   Consults  of  the  liomiih 

in  1692,  to  have  rctaincil  to  the  bust  the  Party  in  Irebind,  1690. 
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brought  tidings  of  the  boundless  influence  Avhioh  Tyrconnel     CIIAl*. 
exercised  on  Irish  affiiirs.     It  was  said  that  he  was  to  be  a     _      '    ^ 


Marquess,  that  he  was  to  be  a  Duke,  that  he  was  to  have  the 
sole  command  of  the  forces,  that  he  was  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  remodelling  the  army  and  the  courts  of  justice.* 
Clarendon  was  bitterly  mortified  at  fin<ling  himself  a  subordi-  His  morti- 
nate  member  of  that  administration  of  which  he  had  expected  ^*^^^"*- 
to  be  the  head.  He  complained  that  whatever  he  did  was 
misrepresented  by  his  detractors,  and  that  the  gravest  resolu- 
tions touching  the  country  which  he  governed  were  adopted 
at  Westminster,  made  known  to  the  public,  discussed  at 
coflEee  houses,  communicated  in  hundreds  of  private  letters, 
iome  weeks  before  one  hint  had  been  given  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. His  own  personal  dignity,  he  said,  mattered  little  : 
but  it  was  no  light  thing  that  the  representative  of  the  majesty 
rf  the  throne  shoxdd  be  made  an  object  of  contempt  to  the 
people.t  Panic  spread  fast  among  the  English,  when  they  Panic 
found  that  the  viceroy,  their  fellow  countryman  and  fellow  ^^n^ts!* 
Protestant,  was  unable  to  extend  to  them  the  protection  which 
they  had  expected  fix)m  him.  They  began  to  know  by  bitter 
experience  what  it  is  to  be  a  subject  caste.  They  were 
harassed  by  the  natives  with  accusations  of  treason  and  sedi- 
tion. This  Protestant  had  corresponded  with  Monmouth: 
that  Protestant  had  said  something  disrespectftd  of  the  King 
four  or  five  years  ago,  when  the  Exclusion  BUI  was  under  dis- 
cussion ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  most  infamous  of  mankind 
was  ready  to  substantiate  every  charge.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
expressed  his  apprehension  that,  if  these  practices  were  not 
stopped,  there  woxdd  soon  be  at  Dublin  a  reign  of  terror 
similar  to  that  which  he  had  seen  in  London,  when  every  man 
held  his  life  and  honour  at  the  mercy  of  Gates  and  Bedloe.J 
Clarendon  was  soon  informed,  by  a  concise  despatch  from 
Sunderland,  that  it  had  been  resolved  to  make  without  delay 
a  complete  change  in  both  the  civil  and  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  to  bring  a  large  number  of  Boman 
Catholics  instantiy  into  oflSce.  His  Majesty,  it  was  mostim- 
graciously  added,  had  taken  counsel  on  these  matters  with 
persons  more  competent  to  advise  him  than  his  inexperienced 
Lord  Lieutenant  could  possibly  be.§ 

*  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  February  t  Clarendon  to  Sunderland,  February 

27.  168fi.  26.  168J. 

t  Clarendon  to  Kochestcr  and  Sunder-  §  Sunderland   to  Clarendon,    March 

land,  March  2.  168|;  and  to  Kochestcr,  11.  168|. 
March  14. 
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Before  this  letter  reached  the  viceroy  the  intelligence  which 
it  contained  had,  through  many  channels,  arrived  in  IrehndL 
The  terror  of  the  colonists  was  extreme.  Ontnnmhered  as 
they  were  by  the  native  population,  their  condition  would  be 
pitiable  indeed  if  the  native  population  were  to  be  anned 
against  them  with  the  whole  power  of  the  state;  and  nothing 
less  than  this  was  threatened.  The  English  inhabitants  of 
Dublin  passed  each  other  in  the  streets  with  dejected  looks. 
On  the  Exchange  business  was  suspended.  Landowners 
hastened  to  sell  their  estates  for  whatever  could  be  got,  and 
to  remit  the  purchase  money  to  England.  Traders  began  to 
call  in  their  debts,  and  to  make  preparations  for  retiring  from 
business.  The  alarm  soon  affected  the  revenue.^  Clarendon 
attempted  to  inspire  the  dismayed  settlers  with  a  confidence 
which  he  was  himself  far  from  feeling.  He  assured  them  ihat 
their  property  would  be  held  sacred,  and  that,  to  his  certain 
knowledge,  ihe  King  was  fully  determined  to  maintain  the 
Act  of  Settlement  which  guaranteed  their  right  to  the  soiL 
But  his  letters  to  England  were  in  a  very  different  strain.  He 
ventured  even  to  expostulate  with  the  King,  and,  without 
blaming  His  Majesty's  intention  of  employing  Boman  Catho- 
lics, expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  the  Boman  Catholics 
who  might  be  employed  ought  to  be  Engli8hmen.t 

Tlie  reply  of  James  was  dry  and  cold.  He  declared  that 
he  hitd  no  intention  of  depriving  the  English  colonists  of 
their  land,  but  that  he  regarded  a  large  portion  of  them  as 
his  enemies,  and  that,  since  he  consented  to  leave  so  much 
property  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  it  was  the  more  necessary 
that  the  civil  and  military  administration  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  his  friends.  J 

Accordingly  several  Boman  Catholics  were  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council ;  and  orders  were  sent  to  corporations  to  admit 
Roman  Catholics  to  municipal  advantages.  §  Many  officers  i 
of  the  army  were  arbitrarily  deprived  of  their  commissions  ' 
and  of  their  bread.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  pleaded  the  cause  of  some  whom  he  knew  to  be 
good  soldiers  and  loyal  subjects.  Among  them  were  old 
Cavaliers,  who  had  fought  bravely  for  monarchy,  and  who 
bore  the  marks  of  honourable  wounds.     Their  places  were 

*  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  March  14.         §  Sunderland  to  Clarendon,  May  22. 

leS;}.  1686;  Clarendon  to  Ormond,  May  30.;    ^ 

t  Clarendon  to  James,  March  4.  168J.  Clarendon  to  Sunderland,  July  6.  11. 
j  James  to  Clarendon,  April  6.  1686. 
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supplied  by  men  who  had    no  recommendation  but  their     CHAP, 
religion.     Of   the   new  Captains  and  Lieutenants,  it  was 


said,  some  had  been  cowherds,  some  footmen,  some  noted 
marauders ;  some  had  been  so  used  to  wear  brogues  that  they 
stumbled  and  shuffled  about  strangely  in  their  military  jack 
boots.  Not  a  few  of  the  officers  who  were  discarded  took 
refuge  in  the  Dutch  service,  and  enjoyed,  four  years  later,  the 
pleasure  of  driving  their  successors  before  them  in  igno- 
minious rout  from  the  margin  of  the  Boyne.* 

The  distress  and  alarm  of  Clarendon  were  increased  by 
news  which  reached  him  through  private  channels.  Without 
his  approbation,  without  his  knowledge,  preparations  were 
making  for  arming  and  drilling  the  whole  Celtic  population 
of  the  coimtry  of  which  he  was  the  nominal  governor.  Tyr- 
connel  from  London  directed  the  design ;  and  the  prelates  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  his  agents.  Every  priest 
had  been  instructed  to  prepare  an  exact  list  of  all  his  male 
parishioners  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  to  forward  it  to 
his  Bishop.t 

It  had  already  been  rumoured  that  Tyrconnel  would  soon 
return  to  Dublin  armed  with  extraordinary  and  independent 
powers  ;  and  the  rumour  gathered  strength  daily.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant,  whom  no  insult  coxdd  drive  to  resign  the  pomp 
and  emoluments  of  his  place,  declared  that  he  should  submit 
cheerfully  to  the  royal  pleasure,  and  approve  himself  in  all 
things  a  faithful  and  obedient  subject.  He  had  never,  he 
said,  in  his  life,  had  any  difference  with  Tyrconnel,  and  he 
trusted  that  no  difference  woxdd  now  arise.J  Clarendon  ap- 
pears not  to  have  recollected  that  there  had  once  been  a  plot 
to  ruin  the  fame  of  his  innocent  sister,  and  that  in  that  plot 
Tyrconnel  had  borne  a  chief  part.  This  is  not  exactly  one  \ 
of  the  injuries  which  highspirited  men  most  readily  paidon. 
But,  in  the  wicked  court  where  the  Hydes  had  long  been 
pushing  their  fortunes,  such  injuries  were  easily  forgiven  and 
forgotten,  not  from  magnanimity  or  Christian  charity,  but 
from  mere  baseness  and  want  of  moral  sensibility.  In  June 
1686,  Tyrconnel  came.  His  commission  authorised  In'm  only  Arrival  of 
to  command  the  troops:  but  he  brought  with  him  royal  at^bSn 
instructions  touching  all  parts  of  the  administration,  and  at  asGeneraL 

♦  Clarendon  to  Rocliester  and  Sunder-  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  1689. 
land,  June  1.  1686 ;  to  Kochester,  June        f  Clarendon  to  Kochcster,  May  15. 

12. ;  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  of  1686. 
Ireland,  &ap.  ii.  sec.  6,  7. ;  Apology  for        t  Ibid.  May  11.  1686. 
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CHAP,     once  took  the  real  government  of  the  island  into  liis  own 
v^-       hands.     On  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  explicitly  said  that 
commissions  must  be  largely  given  to  Roman  Catholic  officers 
and  that  room  must  be  made  for  them  by  disnuBsing  more 
Protestants.     He  pushed  on  the  remodelling  of  tli9  army 
eagerly  and  indefatigably.     It  was  indeed  the  only  part  of 
the  functions  of  a  Commander  in  Chief  which  he  was  com- 
petent to  perform;   for,  though  courageous  in  brawls  and 
duels,  he  knew  nothing  of  military  duty.     At  the  very  first 
review  which  he  held,  it  was  evident  to  aU  who  were  near  him 
that  he  did  not  know  how  to  draw  up  a  regiment.*     To  turn 
ITis  parti-    Englishmen  out  and  to  put  Irishmen  in  was,  in  his  view,  the 
Bjity  and     begimiing  and  the  end  of  the  administration  of  war.    He 
^'      had  the  insolence  to  cashier  the  Captain  of  the  Lord  lien- 
tenant's  own  Body  Guard  ;  nor  was  Clarendon  aware  of  what 
had  happened  till  he  saw  a  Eoman  Catholic,  whose  &ce  was 
quite  imknown  to  him,  escorting  the  state  coach.t     The 
change  was  not  confined  to  the  officers  alone.     The  ranb 
were  completely  broken  up  and  recomposed.     Pour  or  fiie 
hundred  soldiers  were  turned  out  of  a  single  regiment  chieflj 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  below  the  proper  stature.    Tet  ' 
the  most  unpractised  eye  at  once  perceived  that  they  were  1 
taller  and  better  made  men  than  their  successors,  whose  "wild 
and  squalid  appearance  disgusted  the  beholders.  J     Orders  ' 
were  given  to  the  new  officers  that  no  man  of  the  Protestant  | 
religion  was  to  be  suftered  to  enlist.     The  recruiting  parties, 
instead  of  beating  their  dnmis  for  volunteers  at  fairs  and  i 
markets,  as  had  been  the  old  practice,  repaired  to  places  to 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  were  in  the  habit  of  making  p3- 
grimagcs   for  purposes  of  devotion.      In  a  few  weeks  the  ; 
Gencnil  liad  introduced  more  than  two  thousand  natives  into 
the  ranks ;    and  the  i^eople  about  him  confidently  affirmed 
that  by  Christmas  day  not  a  man  of  English  race  would  be 
left  in  the  whole  army.§ 

On  all  questions  which  arose  in  the  Privy  Council,  Tjrr- 
connel  showed  similar  violence  and  partiality.  John  Keating, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  a  man  distinguished  by 
ability,  integrity,  and  loyalty,  represented  with  great  mildness 
that  perfect  equality  was  aU  that  the  General  could  reasonably 

♦Clarendon  to  Eochcster,   June   8.  and  July  4.  1686  ;  Apology  for  the  Pro- 

1 686.  testauta  of  Ireland,  1 689. 

t  Secret    Consults    of    tho    Romish         §  Clarendon   to   Roehest<T,    July  4. 

Party  in  Ireland.  22.   1686;    to  Sunderland,  July  6.;  to 

}  Clarendon  to  Kochester,  June  26.  the  King,  August  14. 
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)r  liis  own  Church.  The  King,  he  said,  evidently  meant  CHAP. 
10  man  fit  for  public  trust  should  be  excluded  because  .  _  ^J^'  ^ 
,s  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  no  man  unfit  for  public 
sliotdd  be  admitted  because  he  was  a  Protestant.  Tyr- 
1  immediately  began  to  curse  and  swear.  "  I  do  not 
what  to  say  to  that ;  I  would  have  all  Catholics  in."* 
nost  judicious  Irishmen  of  his  own  religious  persuasion 
dismayed  at  his  rashness,  and  ventured  to  remonstrate 
him ;  but  he  drove  them  from  him  with  imprecations.f 
natality  was  such  that  many  thought  him  mad.  Yet  it 
.^ss  strange  than  the  shameless  volubility  with  which  he 
3d  falsehoods.  He  had  long  before  earned  the  nickname 
dng  Dick  Talbot;  and,  at  Whitehall,  any  wild  fiction 
3ommonly  designated  as  one  of  Dick  Talbot's  truths. 
3w  daily  proved  that  he  was  well  entitled  to  this  unen- 
j  reputation.  Indeed  in  him  mendacity  was  almost  a 
56.  He  would,  after  giving  orders  for  the  dismission  of 
sh  officers,  take  them  into  his  closet,  assure  them  of  his 
lence  and  friendship,  and  implore  Heaven  to  confound 
sink  him,  blast  him,  if  he  did  not  take  good  care  of  their 
)sts.  Sometimes  those  to  whom  he  had  thus  perjured 
ilf  learned,  before  the  day  closed,  that  he  had  casldered 

•t 
his  arrival,  though  he  swore  savagely  at  the  Act  of 
jment,  and  called  the  English  interest  a  foxd  thing,  a 
sh  thing,  and  a  damned  thing,  he  yet  pretended  to  be 
need  that  the  distribution  of  property  coxdd  not,  after 
ipse  of  so  many  years,  be  altered.  §     But  when  he  had  ^-^^ 
a  few  weeks  at  Dublin,  his  language  changed.     He  Hei8l)eiit 
1  to  harangue  vehemently  at  the  Council  board  on  the  ^"j^J^^f^^ 
sity  of  giving  back  the  land  to  the  old  owners.     He  Act  of 
lot,  however,  as  yet  obtained  his  master's  sanction  to  Settle- 
fatal  project.     National  feeling  still  struggled  feebly 
st  superstition  in  the  mind  of   James.     He  was  an 
shman:  he  was  an  English  King;  and  he  coxdd  not, 
►ut  some  misgivings,  consent  to  the  destruction  of  the 
est  colony  that  England  had  ever  planted.   The  English 
in  Catholics  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 


irendon  to  Eochester,  June  19.    sec  8.    There  is  a  most  striking  instance 

of  Tjrconnel's  impudent  mendacity  in 
id.  June  22.  1686.  Glarendon*s  Letter  to  Kochester,  July  22. 

eridan  MS. ;  King's  State  of  the     1686. 
ants  of  Ireland,  chap.  ill.  sec  3.         §  ClarcndontoBochester,June8.1686. 
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CHAP,     counsel  were  almost  unaiiinioiLS  in  favour  of  the  Act  of  Set- 

-_^J^'    ^  tlement.     Not  only  the  honest  and  moderate  Powis,  but  the 

dissolute  and  headstrong  Dover,  gave  judicious  and  patriotic 

advice.     Tyrconnel  could  hardly  hope  to   counteract  at  a 

distance  the  effect  which  such  advice  must  produce  on  the 

He  poturns  royal  mind.     He  determined  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  caste 

1^^°®'       in  person ;  and  accordingly  he  set  out,  at  the  end  of  August, 

for  England. 

His  presence  and  his  absence  were  equally  dreaded  by  tie 
Lord  Lieutenant.     It  was,  indeed,  painful  to  be  daily  brow- 
beaten by  an  enemy :  but  it  was  not  less  painful  to  know 
that  an  enemy  was  daily  breathing  calumny  and  evil  counsel 
in  the  royal  ear.     Clarendon  was  overwhelmed  by  manifold 
vexations.     He  made  a  progress  through  the  country,  and 
found  that  he  was  everywhere  treated  by  the  Irish  population 
with  contempt.     The  Roman  Catholic  priests  exhorted  their 
congregations  to  withhold  from  him  all  marks  of  honour. 
The  native  gentry,  instead  of  coming  to  pay  their  respects  to 
him,  remained  at  their  houses.     The  native  peasantry  every- 
where sang  Celtic  ballads  in  praise  of  Tyrconnel,  who  would, 
they  doubted  not,  soon  reappear  to  complete  the  humiliation 
of  their  oppressors.*    The  viceroy  had  scarcely  returned  to 
Dublin,  from  his  imsatisfactory  tour,  when  he  received  letters 
Th«  Kincr    which  informed  him  that  he  had  incurred  the  King's  serious 
with  Cla-     displeasure.     His  Majesty, — so  these  letters  ran, — expected 
rendon.       his  servants  not  only  to  do  what  he  commanded,  but  to  do  it 
from  the  heart,  and  with  a  cheerful  countenance.     The  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  not,  indeed,  refused  to  cooperate  in  the  re- 
iorm  of  the  army  and  of  the  civil  administration :  but  his 
cooperation  had  been  reluctant  and  perfunctory :  his  looks 
liad  betrayed  his  feelings ;  and  evcr}'body  saw  that  he  dis- 
approved of  the  policy  which  he  was  employed  to  carry  into 
effect.f     In  great  anguish  of  mind  he  wrote  to  defend  him- 
self; but  he  was  sternly  told  that  liis  defence  was  not  satis- 
factory.   He  then,  in  the  most  abject  terms,  declared  that  he 
would  not  attempt  to  justify  himself;  that  he  acquiesced  in 
the  royal  judgment,  be  it  what  it  might ;  that  he  prostrated 
himself  in  the  dust ;  that  he  implored  pardon ;  that  of  all 
penitents  he  was  the  most  sincere ;  that  he  should  think  it 
glorious  to  die  in  his  Sovereign's  cause,  but  found  it  impos- 

*  Clanm^on  to  Rocliostcr,  Sept.  23.         f  Clarendon  to  Rochester  OctoU'p  C 
and  October  2.  1680  ;  Secret  Consulta  of     1C86. 
tlie  Romish  Party  in  Ireland,  1690. 
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Lble  to  Kve  under  his  Sovereign's  displeasure.  Nor  was  this  CITAP. 
lere  interested  hypocrisy,  but,  at  least  in  part,  unaffected  .  /'  ^ 
lavishness  and  poverty  of  spirit ;  for  in  confidential  letters, 
Lot  meant  for  the  royal  eye,  he  bemoaned  himself  to  his 
iunily  in  the  same  strain.  He  was  miserable :  he  was 
•rushed :  the  wrath  of  the  King  was  insupportable  :  if  that 
vrath  could  not  be  mitigated,  life  would  not  be  worth 
laving.*  The  poor  man's  terror  increased  when  he  learned 
Jiat  it  had  been  determined  at  Whitehall  to  recall  him,  and 
.o  appoint,  as  his  successor,  his  rival  and  calumniator,  Tyr- 
jonneLf  Then  for  a  time  the  prospect  seemed  to  clear :  the 
King  was  in  better  humour ;  and  during  a  few  days  Clarendon 
[iattered  himself  that  his  brother's  intercession  had  prevailed, 
ind  that  the  crisis  was  passed.  J 

In  truth  the  crisis  was  only  beginning.  While  Clarendon  Rochester 
svas  trying  to  lean  on  Rochester,  Eochester  was  unable  longer  J^^^ 
to  support  himself.  As  in  Ireland  the  elder  brother,  though  Jeguitical 
retaining  the  guard  of  honour,  the  sword  of  state,  and  the  ^^^ 
title  of  Excellency,  had  really  been  superseded  by  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces,  so  in  England,  the  younger  brother, 
though  holding  the  white  staff,  and  walking,  by  virtue  of  his 
high  office,  before  the  greatest  hereditary  nobles,  was  fast 
sinking  into  a  mere  financial  clerk.  The  Parliament  was 
again  prorogued  to  a  distant  day,  in  opposition  to  the 
Treasurer's  known  wishes.  He  was  not  even  told  that  there 
was  to  be  another  prorogation,  but  was  left  to  learn  the  news 
from  the  Gazette.  The  real  direction  of  affairs  had  passed 
to  the  cabal  which  dined  with  Sunderland  on  Fridays.  The 
2abinet  met  only  to  hear  the  despatches  from  foreign  courts 
read  ;  nor  did  those  despatches  contain  anything  which  was 
not  known  on  the  Royal  Exchange;  for  aU  the  English 
Envoys  had  received  orders  to  put  iato  the  official  letters 
only  the  common  talk  of  antechambers,  and  to  reserve  im- 
portant secrets  for  private  communications  which  were  ad- 
dressed to  James  himself,  to  Sxmderland,  or  to  Petre.§  Yet 
the  victorious  faction  was  not  content.  The  King  was 
assured  by  those  whom  he  most  trusted  that  the  obstinacy 
with  which  the  nation  opposed  his  designs  was  really  to 
be  imputed  to  Rochester.    How  could  the  people  believe  that 

*  Clarendon  to  the  King  and  to  Bo-  J  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  November 

Chester,  October  23.  1686.  27.  1686, 

t  Chirendon  to  Bochctfter,  October  29,  §  Barillon,  Sept.  U-  1686;    life   of 

30.  1686.  James  the  Second,  ii.  99. 
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CHAP,  their  Sovereign  was  ttnalterably  resolved  to  persevere  in  the 
.  ^^'  .  course  on  which  he  had  entered,  when  they  saw  at  his  right 
hand,  ostensibly  first  in  power  and  tmst  among  his  connsel-  | 
lors,  a  man  who  notoriously  regarded  that  course  with  strong  I 
disapprobation  ?  Every  step  which  had  been  taken  with  the  ^ 
object  of  humbling  the  Church  of  England  and  of  elevating  | 
the  Church  of  Eome,  had  been  opposed  by  the  Treasurer. 
True  it  was  that,  when  he  had  found  opposition  vain,  he  had 
gloomily  submitted,  nay,  that  he  had  sometimes  even  assisted 
in  carrying  into  effect  the  very  plans  against  which  he  had 
most  earnestly  contended.  True  it  was  that,  though  he 
disliked  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  he  had  consented  to 
be  a  Commissioner.  True  it  was  that  he  had,  while  declaring 
that  he  could  see  nothing  blamable  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  voted  sullenly  and  reluctantly  for  the 
sentence  of  suspension.  But  this  was  not  enough.  A  prince, 
engaged  in  an  enterprise  so  important  and  arduous  as  that 
on  which  James  was  bent,  had  a  right  to  expect  fix>m  hifl 
first  minister,  not  unwilling  and  ungracious  acquiescence, 
but  zealous  and  strenuous  cooperation.  While  such  advice 
was  daily  given  to  James  by  those  in  whom  he  reposed  con- 
fidence, he  received,  by  the  penny  post,  many  anonymous 
letters  filled  with  calumnies  against  the  Lord  Treasurer.  ' 
This  mode  of  attack  had  been  contrived  by  Tyrconnel,  and 
was  in  perfect  harmony  with  every  part  of  his  infamous  life.* 
The  King  hesitated.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  reaUj 
regarded  his  brother  in  law  with  personal  kindness,  the  effect 
of  near  affinity,  of  long  and  familiar  intercourse,  and  of 
many  mutual  good  offices.  It  seemed  probable  that,  as  long 
as  Rochester  continued  to  submit  himself,  though  tardily  aud 
with  murmurs,  to  the  royal  pleasure,  he  would  continue  to 
be  in  name  prime  minister.  Sunderland,  therefore,  with 
exquisite  cunning,  suggested  to  his  master  the  propriety  of 
asking  the  only  proof  of  obedience  which  it  was  quite  certain 
that  Rochester  never  would  give.  At  present, — such  was 
the  language  of  the  artfiil  Secretary, — ^it  was  impossible  to 
consult  with  the  first  of  the  King's  servants  respecting  the 
object  nearest  to  the  King's  heart.  It  was  lamentable  to 
think  that  religious  prejudices  should,  at  such  a  conjuncture, 
deprive  the  government  of  such  valuable  assistance.  Per- 
haps those  prejudices  might  not  prove  insurmountable. 
Then  the  deceiver  whispered  that,  to  his  knowledge,  Eo- 

*  Sheridan  Ma 
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Chester  had  of  late  had  some  misgivings  about  the  points  in     CHAP, 
dispute  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics.*     This  was 


enough.  The  King  eagerly  caught  at  the  hint.  He  began  Attempts 
to  flatter  himself  that  he  might  at  once  escape  fix)m  the  ^^^^^ 
disagreeable  necessity  of  removing  a  fidend,  and  secure  an  Rochester. 
able  coadjutor  for  the  great  work  which  was  in  progress. 
He  was  also  elated  by  the  hope  that  he  might  have  the  merit 
and  the  glory  of  saving  a  fellow  creature  from  perdition.  He 
seems,  indeed,  about  this  time,  to  have  been  seized  with  an 
unusually  violent  fit  of  zeal  for  his  religion ;  and  this  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  he  had  just  relapsed,  after  a  short 
interval  of  selfiestraint,  into  debauchery  which  all  Christian 
divines  condemn  as  sinful,  and  which,  in  an  elderly  man 
married  to  an  agreeable  young  wife,  is  regarded  even  by 
people  of  the  world  as  disreputable.  Lady  Dorchester  had 
returned  from  Dublin,  and  was  again  the  King's  mistress. 
Her  return  was  politically  of  no  importance.  She  had 
learned  by  experience  the  folly  of  attempting  to  save  her 
lover  from  the  destruction  to  which  he  was  running  headlong. 
She  therefore  suffered  the  Jesuits  to  guide  his  political  con- 
duct ;  and  they,  in  return,  suffered  her  to  wheedle  him  out 
of  money.  She  was,  however,  only  one  of  several  abandoned 
women  who  at  this  time  shared,  with  his  beloved  Church, 
the  dominion  over  his  mind.t  He  seems  to  have  determined 
to  make  some  amends  for  neglecting  the  welfare  of  his  own 
soul  by  taking  care  of  the  souls  of  others.  He  set  himself, 
therefore,  to  labour,  with  real  good  will,  but  with  the  good 
will  of  a  coarse,  stem,  and  arbitrary  mind,  for  the  conversion 
of  his  kinsman.  Every  audience  which  the  Treasurer  ob- 
tained was  spent  in  arguments  about  the  authority  of  the 
Church  and  the  worship  of  images.  Rochester  was  firmly 
resolved  not  to  abjure  his  religion :  but  he  had  no  scruple 
about  employing  in  selfilefence  artifices  as  discreditable  as 
those  which  had  been  used  against  him.  He  affected  to 
speak  like  a  man  whose  mind  was  not  made  up,  professed 
himself  desirous  to  be  enlightened  if  he  was  in  error,  bor- 
rowed Popish  books,  and  listened  with  civility  to  Popish 
divines.  He  had  several  interviews  with  Leybum,  the  Vicar 
Apostolic,  with  Godden,  the  chaplain  and  almoner  of  the 
Queen  Dowager,  and  with  Bonaventure  Giffard,  a  theologian 
trained  to  polemics  in  the  schools  of  Douay.     It  was  agreed 

*  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  100. 

t  BariUon,  Sept.  Jf.  1686 ;  Bonrepaux,  June  4.  1687. 
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CITAP.     that  there   should  be  a  formal  disputation  between  these 

^ v^-       doctors  and  some   Protestant  clergymen.      The  King  told 

Eochesterto  choose  any  ministers  of  the  Established  Church, 
with  two  exceptions.  The  proscribed  persons  were  Tillotson 
and  Stillingfleet.  Tillotson,  the  most  popular  preacher  of 
that  age,  and  in  manners  the  most  inoffensive  of  men,  had 
been  much  connected  with  some  leading  Whigs ;  and  Stil- 
lingfleet, who  was  renowned  as  a  consummate  master  of  all 
the  weapons  of  controversy,  had  given  still  deeper  offence  by 
.publishing  an  answer  to  the  papers  which  had  been  found  in 
the  strong  box  of  Charles  the  Second.  Rochester  took  the 
two  royal  ehaplaius  who  happened  to  be  in  waiting.  One  of 
them  was  Simon  Patrick,  whose  commentaries  on  the  Bible 
still  form  a  part  of  theological  libraries :  the  other  was  Jane, 
a  vehement  Tory,  who  had  assisted  in  drawing  np  that  decree 
by  which  the  University  of  Oxford  had  solemnly  adopted 
the  worst  follies  of  Pilmer.  The  conference  took  place  at 
Whitehall  on  the  thirtieth  of  November.  Bochester,  who 
did  not  wish  it  to  be  known  that  he  had  even  consented  to 
hear  the  argiunents  of  Popish  priests,  stipulated  for  secrecy. 
No  auditor  was  suffered  to  be  present  except  the  'King.  The 
subject  discussed  was  the  real  presence.  The  Roman  Catholic 
divines  took  on  themselves  the  burden  of  the  proof.  Patrick 
and  Jane  said  little ;  nor  was  it  necessary  that  they  should 
say  much ;  for  the  Earl  himself  imdertook  to  defend  the 
doctrine  of  his  Church,  and,  as  was  his  habit,  soon  warmed 
with  conflict,  lost  liis  temper,  and  asked  with  great  vehe- 
mence whether  it  was  expected  that  he  should  change  his 
religion  on  such  frivolous  grounds.  Then  he  remembenvl 
how  much  lie  was  risking,  began  again  to  dissemble,  com- 
plimented the  disputants  on  their  skill  and  learning,  and 
asked  time  to  consider  what  had  been  said.* 

Slow  as  James  was,  he  could  not  but  see  that  this  was 
mere  trifling.  He  told  Barillon  that  Rochester's  language 
was  not  that  of  a  man  honestly  desirous  of  arriving  at  the 
truth.  Still  the  King  did  not  like  to  propose  directly  to  his 
brother  in  law  the  simple  choice,  apostasy  or  dismissal :  but, 
three  days  after  the  conference,  Barillon  waited  on  the 
Treasurer,  and,  with  much  circumlocution  and  many  expres- 

*  Barillon,  Dec. -jV  1686;  Burnet,  i.  from  Rochester's  own  papers,  that  ho  was 

684. ;  Life  of  James  the  St^cond,  ii.  100. ;  on  this  occasion  by  no  means  so  8tul>l)«jrn 

Dodtl's  Church  History.     I  have  tried  to  as  ho  has  been  r»'presente<l  by  Burnet  and 

frame  a  fair  narrative  out  of  those  con-  by  the  biographer  of  Jumcs. 
flicting  materials.     It  Si'cms  clour  to  me, 
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sions  of  friendly  concern,  broke  the  unpleasant  trtith.  "  Do  CHAP, 
you  mean,"  said  Eocliester,  bewildered  by  the  involved  and  _^^'  - 
ceremonious  phrases  in  which  the  intimation  was  made, 
"  that,  if  I  do  not  turn  Catholic,  the  consequence  will  be 
that  I  shaU  lose  my  place ? "  "I  say  nothing  about  conse- 
quences," answered  the  wary  diplomatist.  "  I  only  come  as 
a  friend  to  express  a  hope  tibat  you  will  take  care  to  keep 
your  place."  "But  surely,"  said  Eochester,  "the  plain 
meaning  of  all  this  is  that  I  must  turn  Catholic  or  go  out." 
He  put  many  questions  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  communication  was  made  by  authority,  but 
could  extort  only  vague  and  mysterious  replies.  At  last, 
aflfecting  a  confidence  which  he  was  far  from  feeling,  he  de- 
clared that  Barillon  must  have  been  imposed  upon  by  idle 
or  malicious  reports.  "  I  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  that  the  King 
will  not  dismiss  me,  and  I  will  not  resign.  I  know  hiTp  :  he 
knows  me ;  and  I  fear  nobody."  The  Frenchman  answered 
that  he  was  charmed,  that  he  was  ravished  to  hear  it,  and 
that  his  only  motive  for  interfering  was  a  sincere  anxiety 
for  the  prosperity  and  dignity  of  his  excellent  friend  the 
Treasurer.  And  thus  the  two  statesmen  parted,  each  flat- 
tering himself  that  he  had  duped  the  other.* 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  all  injunctions  of  secrecy,  the  news 
that  the  Lord  Treasurer  had  consented  to  be  instructed  in 
the  doctrines  of  Popery  had  spread  fast  through  London. 
Patrick  and  Jane  had  been  seen  going  in  at  that  mysterious 
door  which  led  to  Chiflinch's  apartments.  Some  Eoman 
Catholics  about  the  Court  had,  indiscreetly  or  artfully,  told 
all,  and  more  than  all,  that  they  knew.  The  Tory  church- 
men waited  anxiously  for  fuller  information.  They  were 
mortified  to  think  that  their  leader  should  even  have  pre- 
tended to  waver  in  his  opinion ;  but  they  could  not  believe 
that  he  would  stoop  to  be  a  renegade.  The  unfortunate 
minister,  tortured  at  once  by  his  fierce  passions  and  his  low 
desires,  annoyed  by  the  censures  of  the  public,  annoyed  by 
the  hints  which  he  had  received  from  Barillon,  afraid  of 
losing  character,  afraid  of  losing  office,  repaired  to  the  royal 
closet.  He  was  determined  to  keep  his  place,  if  it  could  be 
kept  by  any  villany  but  one.  He  woidd  pretend  to  be  shaken 
in  his  religious  opinions,  and  to  be  half  a  convert :  he  would 
promise  to  give  strenuous  support  to  that  policy  which  he 
had  hitherto  opposed :  but,  if  he  were  driven  to  extremity,  he 

*  From  Rochester's  Minutes,  dated  Dec.  3. 168C. 
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CHAP,  would  refuse  to  change  his  religion.  He  began,  therefore, 
.  ^-  .  by  telling  the  King  that  the  business  in  which  His  Majesty 
took  so  much  interest  was  not  sleeping,  that  Jane  and  Giffiud 
were  engaged  in  consulting  books  on  the  points  in  dispute 
between  the  Churches,  and  that,  when  these  researches  were 
over,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  another  conference.  Then 
he  complained  bitterly  that  all  the  town  was  apprised  of 
what  ought  to  have  been  carefully  concealed,  and  that  some 
persons,  who,  from  their  station,  might  be  supposed  to  be 
well  informed,  reported  strange  things  as  to  the  royal  inten- 
tions. "  It  is  whispered,"  he  said,  "  that,  if  I  do  not  do  as 
Your  Majesty  would  have  me,  I  shall  not  be  suffered  to  con- 
tinue in  my  present  station."  The  King  said,  with  some 
general  expressions  of  kindness,  that  it  was  difficult  to  pre- 
vent people  from  talking,  and  that  loose  reports  were  not  to 
be  regarded.  These  vague  phrases  were  not  likely  to  quiet 
the  perturbed  mind  of  the  minister.  His  agitation  became  vio- 
lent, and  he  began  to  plead  for  his  place  as  if  he  had  been 
pleading  for  his  life.  ^^  Your  Majesty  sees  that  I  do  all  in 
my  power  to  obey  you.  Indeed  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to 
obey  you  in  everything.  I  will  serve  you  in  your  own  way. 
Nay,"  he  cried,  in  an  agony  of  baseness,  "  I  will  do  what  I  can 
to  believe  as  you  would  have  me.  But  do  not  let  me  be  told, 
while  I  am  trying  to  bring  my  mind  to  this,  that,  if  I  find  it 
impossible  to  comply,  I  must  lose  all.  For  I  must  needs  toll 
Your  Majesty  that  there  arc  other  considerations."  "  Oh,  you 
must  needs,"  exclaimed  the  King  with  an  oath.  For  a  single 
word  of  honest  and  manly  sound,  escaping  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  abject  supplication,  was  sufGlcient  to  move  his  anger.  "  I 
hope,  sir,"  said  poor  Eochester,  "  that  I  do  not  oftend  you. 
Surely  Your  Majesty  could  not  think  well  of  me  if  I  did  not 
say  so."  The  Eing  recollected  himself,  protested  that  he  was 
not  offended,  and  advised  the  Treasurer  to  disregard  idle 
rumours,  and  to  confer  again  with  Jane  and  Giffard.* 
Dinmission  After  this  conversation  a  fortnight  elapsed  before  the  deci- 
dieat^r,  ^^^®  blow  fell.  That  fortnight  Eochester  passed  in  intriguing 
and  imploring.  He  attempted  to  interest  in  his  favour  those 
Eoman  Catholics  who  had  the  greatest  influence  at  court. 
He  could  not,  he  said,  renounce  his  own  religion :  but,  with 
that  single  reservation,  he  would  do  all  that  they  could 
desire.  Indeed,  if  he  might  only  keep  his  place,  they  should 
find  that  he  could  be  more  usefiil  to  them  as  a  Protestant 

*  From  Rochester's  Minutes,  Dec  4. 1686. 
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lan  as  one  of  their  own  communion.*  His  wife,  who  was  CHAP. 
I  a  Bick  bed,  had  already,  it  was  said,  solicited  tiie  honour  -  ^' 
'  a  yisit  from  the  much  injured  Queen,  and  had  attempted 
►  Tvork  on  her  Majesty's  feelings  of  compassion.t  But  the 
ydes  abased  themselves  in  vain.  Petre  regarded  them  with 
^CTiliar  malevolence,  and  was  bent  on  their  ruin.J  On  the 
rening  of  the  seventeenth  of  December  the  Earl  was  called 
ito  the  royal  closet.  James  was  unusually  discomposed, 
nd  even  shed  tears.  The  occasion,  indeed,  could  not  but 
aJl  up  some  recollections  which  might  well  soften  a  hard 
.eart.  He  expressed  his  regret  that  his  duty  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  indidge  his  private  partialities.  It  was 
.bsolutely  necessary,  he  said,  that  those  who  had  the  chief 
lirection  of  his  afi&drs  should  partake  his  opinions  and  feel- 
ngs.  He  owned  that  he  had  very  great  personal  obligations 
o  Rochester,  and  that  no  fault  could  be  found  with  the  way 
n  which  the  financial  business  had  lately  been  done :  but  the 
)ffice  of  XiOrd  Treasurer  was  of  such  high  importance  that,  in 
general,  it  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  to  a  single  person,  and 
50uld  not  safely  be  entrusted  by  a  Eoman  Catholic  King  to  a 
E>erson  zealous  for  the  Church  of  England.  "  Think  better 
3f  it,  my  Lord,"  he  continued.  "Eead  again  the  papers 
from  my  brother's  box.  I  will  give  you  a  little  more  time 
for  consideration,  if  you  desire  it."  Rochester  saw  that  all 
was  over,  and  that  the  wisest  course  left  to  him  was  to  make 
his  retreat  with  as  much  money  and  as  much  credit  as  pos- 
sible. He  succeeded  in  both  objects.  He  obtained  a  pension 
of  four  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  two  lives  on  the  post 
office.  He  had  made  great  sums  out  of  the  estates  of  traitors, 
md  carried  with  him  in  particular  Grey's  bond  for  forty 
honsand  pounds,  and  a  grant  of  all  the  estate  which  the 
rown  had  in  Grey's  extensive  property.§  No  person  had 
ver  quitted  office  on  terms  so  advantageous.  To  the  ap- 
plause of  the  sincere  friends  of  the  Established  Church 
Rochester  had,  indeed,-  very  slender  claims.  To  save  his 
►lace  he  had  sate  in  that  tribunal  which  had  been  illegally 
xeated  for  the  purpose  of  persecuting  her.  To  save  his  place 
le  had  given  a  dishonest  vote  for  degrading  one  of  her  most 
eminent  ministers,  had  affected  to  doubt  her  orthodoxy,  had 

»  BariUon,  Dec.  |§.  1686.  Barillon,-?^  168?;    Burnet,  i.  685.; 

t  Burnet,  i.  684.  Life  of  Jamea  the  Second,  ii.  102. ;  Trea- 

t  Bonrepaux,  j^^  1687.  eupy  Warrant  Book,  December  29.  1686. 
§  Rochester's  Minutea,  Dec.  19. 1686 ; 
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CHAP,     listened  with  the  outward  show  of  docility  to  teachers 
._    }'    ^  called  her  schismatical  and  heretical,  and  had  offered  to 


operate  strennonsly  with  her  deadliest  enemies  in  theii 
si^ns  against  her.  The  highest  praise  to  which  he 
entitled  was  this,  that  he  had  shrunk  from  the  excee 
wickedness  and  baseness  of  publicly  abjuring,  for  lucre, 
religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  which  he  beli 
to  be  true,  and  of  which  he  had  long  made  an  ostental 
profession.  Yet  he  was  extolled  by  the  great  body  of  Chu 
men  as  if  he  had  been  the  bravest  and  purest  of  mar 
The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  Martyrologies  of  Euse 
and  of  Fox,  were  ransacked  to  find  parallels  for  his  hi 
piety.  He  was  Daniel  in  the  den  of  Lions,  Shadrach  in 
fiery  furnace,  Peter  in  the  dimgeon  of  Herod,  Paul  at  the 
of  Nero,  Ignatius  in  the  amphitheatre,  Latimer  at  the  st 
Among  the  many  &cts  which  prove  that  the  standar 
honour  and  virtue  among  the  public  men  of  that  age  was 
the  admiration  excited  by  Rochester's  constancy  is,  peri 
the  most  decisive. 
Dismission  Li  his  fall  he  dragged  down  Clarendon.  On  the  sev< 
don^^'^'  of  January  1687,  the  Gazette  announced  to  the  peopl 
London  that  the  Treasury  was  put  into  commission.  On 
eighth  arrived  at  Dublin  a  despatch  formally  signifying 
Tjrconnel  in  a  month  T^TConnel  would  assume  the  government  of 
Deputy  la-nd.  It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  this  man 
surmounted  the  numerous  impediments  which  stood  in 
way  of  his  ambition.  It  was  well  known  tliat  the  exterm 
tion  of  the  English  colony  in  Ireland  was  the  object  on  w 
his  heart  was  set.  He  had,  therefore,  to  overcome  s 
scruples  in  the  royal  mind.  He  had  to  surmount  the  opj 
tion,  not  merely  of  all  the  Protestant  members  of  the  gov 
ment,  not  merely  of  the  moderate  and  respectable  head 
the  Roman  Catholic  body,  but  even  of  several  member 
the  Jesuitical  cabal.*  Sunderland  shrank  from  the  thor 
of  an  Irish  revolution,  religious,  political,  and  social.  To 
Queen  Tyrcomiel  was  personally  an  object  of  aversion.  P( 
was  therefore  suggested  as  the  man  best  qualified  for 

*  I^ishop  Malony  in  a  lottrrto  Bishop  lisbman,  Catholic  or  other,  of  what 

Tyrrol  says,  "  Never  a  Catholic  or  other  lity  or  degree  soercr  alire,  that  will 

En^'h'sh  will  ever  think  or  make  a  step,  to  feaerifico  all  Ireland  for  to  sav 

nor  sutFer  the  Kinpc  to  muko  a  step  for  least  interest  of  his  own  in  England 

your  restiiiiration,  but  leave  you  us  you  would  as  willingly  see  all  Ireland 

wero    hitherto,  and  leave  your  enemies  inhabited  by  English  of  whatsoevp 

over  your  heads  ;  nor  is  there  any  Eng-  ligion  as  by  the  Irish.'* 
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Ticeroyalty.  He  was  of  illustrious  birth :  he  was  a  sincere  CHAP. 
Soman  Catholic ;  and  yet  he  was  generally  allowed  by  candid  .  ^^-  .^ 
Protestants  to  be  an  honest  man  and  a  good  Englishman. 
All  opposition,  however,  yielded  to  TyrconneFs  energy  and 
cunning.  He  fawned,  bullied,  and  bribed  indefiitigably. 
Petre's  help  was  secured  by  flattery.  Sunderland  was  plied 
at  once  with  promises  and  menaces.  An  immense  price  wan 
offered  for  his  support,  no  less  than  an  annuity  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  from  Ireland,  redeemable  by  payment  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds  down.  If  this  proposal  were  rejected, 
Tyrconnel  threatened  to  let  the  King  know  that  the  Lord 
President  had,  at  the  Friday  dinners,  described  His  Majesty 
as  a  fool  who  must  be  governed  either  by  a  woman  or  by  a 
priest.  Sunderland,  pale  and  trembling,  oflfered  to  procure 
for  Tyrconnel  supreme  military  command,  enormous  appoint- 
ments, anything  but  the  viceroyalty :  but  all  compromise 
was  rejected ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  yield.  Mary  of  Modena 
herself  was  not  free  from  suspicion  of  corruption.  There  was 
in  London  a  renowned  chain  of  pearls  which  was  valued  at 
ten  thousand  pounds.  It  had  belonged  to  Prince  Eupert; 
and  by  him  it  had  been  left  to  Margaret  Hughes,  a  courtesan 
who,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  had  exercised  a  boundless 
empire  over  him.  Tyrconnel  loudly  boasted  that  with  this 
chain  he  had  purchased  the  support  of  the  Queen.  There 
were  those,  however,  who  suspected  that  this  story  was  one 
of  Dick  Talbot's  truths,  and  that  it  had  no  more  foundation 
than  the  calimmies  which,  twenty-six  years  before,  he  had 
invented  to  blacken  the  fame  of  Anne  Hyde.  To  the  Eoman 
Catholic  courtiers  generally  he  spoke  of  the  uncertain  tenure 
by  which  they  held  offices,  honours,  and  emoluments.  The 
King  might  die  tomorrow,  and  might  leave  them  at  the 
mercy  of  a  hostile  government  and  a  hostile  rabble.  But,  if 
the  old  faith  could  be  made  dominant  in  Ireland,  if  the  Pro- 
testant interest  in  that  coimtry  could  be  destroyed,  there 
would  still  be,  in  the  worst  event,  an  asylum  at  hand  to 
which  they  might  retreat,  and  where  they  might  either 
negotiate  or  defend  themselves  with  advantage.  A  Popish 
priest  was  hired  with  the  promise  of  the  mitre  of  Wateribrd 
to  preach  at  Saint  James's  against  the  Act  of  Settlement; 
and  his  sermon,  though  heard  with  deep  disgust  by  the 
English  part  of  tiie  auditory,  was  not  without  its  effect.  The 
-struggle  which  patriotism  had  for  a  time  maintained  agaiirst 
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CHAP,    bigotzy  in  the  royal  mind  was  at  an  end.     ^  There  is  woxk  to 
^^    .  be  done  in  Ireland,"  said  James,  ^^  which  no  Knglialimnn 
wiU  do/'* 

All  obstacles  were  at  length  removed;  and  in  Febroaiy 
1687,  Tyrconnel  began  to  role  his  natire  conntrj  with  tlie 
power  and  appointments  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  but  with  tlie 
humbler  title  of  Lord  Deputy. 
Diimaj  His  airival  spread  dismay  through  the  whole  English  popn- 

^^^1^  Iation«  Clarendon  was  accompanied,  or  speedily  fallowed, 
eolooitu  in  acTOSs  Saint  Creorge's  Channel,  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ireUnd.  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  gentlemen,  trades- 
men, and  artificers.  It  was  said  that  fifteen  hundred  fiunilies 
emigrated  in  a  few  days.  The  panic  was  not  unreasonable. 
The  work  of  putting  the  colonists  down  under  the  feet  of  the 
natives  went  rapidly  on.  In  a  short  time  almost  every  Fri?y 
Councillor,  Judge,  SherifiT,  Mayor,  Alderman,  and  Justice  of 
the  Peace  was  a  Celt  and  a  Boman  Catholic.  It  seemed  that 
things  would  soon  be  ripe  for  a  general  election,  and  that  a 
House  of  Commons  bent  on  abrogating  the  Act  of  Settlement 
would  easily  be  assembled-f  Those  who  had  lately  been  the 
lords  of  the  island  now  cried  out,  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
souls,  that  they  had  become  a  prey  and  a  laughing-stock  to 
their  own  serfs  and  menials;  that  houses  were  burnt  and 
cattle  stolen  with  impunity;  that  the  new  soldiers  roamed  | 
the  country,  pillaging,  insulting,  ravishing,  maiming,  tossing  , 
one  Protestant  in  a  blanket,  tying  up  another  by  the  hair  | 
and  scourging  him ;  that  to  appeal  to  the  law  was  vain ;  that 
Irish  Judges,  Sheriii's,  juries,  and  witnesses  were  all  in  a 
league  to  save  Irish  criminals;  and  that,  even  without  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  the  whole  soil  would  soon  change  hands, 
for  that,  in  every  action  of  ejectment  tried  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Tyrconnel,  judgment  had  been  given  for  the 
native  against  the  Englishman.  J 

While  Clarendon  was  at  Dublin  the  Privy  Seal  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  Commissioners.  His  fiiends  hoi)ed  that  it 
would,  on  his  return  to  London,  be  again  delivered  to  him. 
But  the  King  and  the  Jesuitical  cabal  had  determined  that 
the  disgrace  of  the  Hydes  shoidd  be  complete.  Lord  Arundell 
of  Wardour,  a  Boman  Catholic,  obtained  the  Privy  Seal. 

*  The  beat  account  of  these  transac-  Apology  for  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 

tiona  is  in  the  Sheridan  MS.  1689. 

t  Sheridan  MS. ;  Oldmixon's  Memoirs         \  Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party 
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Bellas]rse,  a  Eoman  Catholic,  was  made  First  Lord  of  the     CH 

Treasury;  aiid  Dover,  another  Eoman  Catholic,  had  a  seat  . ^ 

at  the  board.  The  appointment  of  a  ruined  gambler  to  such 
a  trost  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  disgust  the  public.  The 
dissolute  Etherege,  who  then  resided  at  Ratisbon  as  English 
envoy,  could  not  refrain  from  expressing,  with  a  sneer,  his 
hope  that  his  old  boon  companion,  Dover,  would  keep  the 
King's  money  better  than  his  ovni.  In  order  that  the 
finances  might  not  be  ruined  by  incapable  and  inexperienced 
Papists,  the  obsequious,  diligent  and  silent  Godolphin  was 
named  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  but  continued  to  be 
Chamberlain  to  the  Queen.* 

The  dismission  of  the  two  brothers  is  a  great  epoch  in  the  Effed 
reign  of  James.  From  that  time  it  was  clear  that  what  he  ^^  ^ 
really  wanted  was  not  liberty  of  conscience  for  the  members 
of  his  own  church,  but  liberty  to  persecute  the  members  of 
other  churches.  Pretending  to  abhor  tests,  he  had  himself 
imposed  a  test.  He  thought  it  hard,  he  thought  it  m  mstrous, 
that  able  and  loyal  men  shoujd  be  excluded  from  the  public 
service  solely  for  being  Roman  Catholics.  Yet  he  had  him- 
self turned  out  of  office  a  Treasurer,  whom  he  admitted  to  be 
both  loyal  and  able,  solely  for  being  a  Protestant.  The  cry 
was  that  a  general  proscription  was  at  hand,  and  that  every 
public  ftmctionary  must  make  up  his  mind  to  lose  his  soul  or 
to  lose  his  place.f  Who  indeed  could  hope  to  stand  where 
the  Hydes  had  fallen?  They  were  the  brothers  in  law  of  the 
King,  the  uncles  and  natural  guardians  of  his  children,  his 
friends  from  early  youth,  his  steady  adherents  in  adversity 
and  peril,  his  obsequious  servants  since  he  had  been  on  the 
throne.  Their  sole  crime  was  their  religion;  and  for  this 
crime  they  had  been  discarded.  In  great  perturbation  men 
began  to  look  round  for  help ;  and  soon  all  eyes  were  fixed 
on  one  whom  a  rare  concurrence  both  of  personal  qualities 
and  of  fortuitous  circumstances  pointed  out  as  the  deliverer. 

*  London  Gazette,  Jan.  6.  and  March  della  Toce  che  corre  per  il  popolo,  d'esser 
14.  I687;  Evelyn's  Diary,  March  10«  cacciato  il  detto  ministro  per  non  essere 
Etherege's  letter  to  Dover  is  in  the  Cattolico,  perci6  tirarsi  al  esterminio  de* 
British  Museum.  -  Protestanti."- Adda,  j^~ 

t  **  Pare  che  gli  animi  sono  inaspnti 

END    OP    THE    FIRST    VOLUME. 
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